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Tvgages  aax  Auks  Orientates,  pendant  les  nrniSes  1802-3-4^  &  6,  &c.  &c^ 
Par  C.  F.  Tombe,  Ancien  Gapitaine-Adjoint  da  G^nie  employ^  pr^s  de  la 
Haute  R^gence  ^  Batavia«  8cc.  Revu  et  aii^ment£  de  plusieurs  Kotes  et 
EclaircissemenSy  par  M.  Spnnmi.    Paris.    1810. 

Sketches,  Civil  and  JkBUtaiy,  of  the  Island  o/*  Java  and  its  immediate  Depend/^ 
encies  ;  ctnnprising  interesting  Hetails  of  Batavia,  and  authentic  Particulars 
of  the  celebrated  Poison-tree.    Illustrated  vjith  a  Map^  ^e*    Stockdale.    Loa- 
don.  1811. 

THE  GaUo-Batavian  flag,  which  for  a  little  while  had  been 
auiFered  to  wave  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  is  now  struck,  to 
wave  no  more.  The  fears  and  anxieties  which  had  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many  well-informed  persons,  as  to  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Java,  are  happily  relieved— not  that  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  skill  and  valour  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted ;  but  the  season  of  the  year,  in  which  it  set  out  from 
Malacca,  was  unfavourable;  and  the  adverse  monsoou  generally 
blows  with  such  violence,  that  the  best  equipped  ships  of  war 
are  but  ill  calculated  to  contend  against  it.  Those,  therefore, 
who  augured  the  best,  looked  forward  to  a  protracted  result-  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  governor-general  of  India  had 
unnecessarily  augmented  the  strength  of  the  expedition,  and 
thereby  delayed  its  departure,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  an  armament  so  formidable  as  to  bear 
down  all  resistance.  We  pretend  not  to  decide  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  governor-general ;  but  he  ap- 
pears entided  to  a  due  share  of  credit  for  having  ascertained  the 
practicability  of  a  new  route,  by  which  a  saving  of  six  weeks  was 
effected  in  point  of  time,  and  one  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
in  the  health  and  lives  of  troops,  cooped  up  in  transport  mr* 
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der  a  vertical  sun.  On  leaving  the  straits  of  Sincapore  the  fleet 
stood  across  to  the  western  coast  of  Borneo,  where,  by  the  shel- 
ter afibrded  against  the  monsoon,  and  the  influence  of  the  land 
ifi  producing  variable  winds,  they  made  a  good  soudieriy  course 
as  far  as  the  south-west  point  of  this  immense  island,  called  point 
Sambaar^  whence  they  were  able  to  fetch  the  coast  of  Java  off 
point  Indremaya,  two  degrees  to  the  eastward  o£  Batavia. 

The  troops  landed  on  the  4th  August ;  and,  on  the  8th,  the* 
city  of  Batavia  surrendered  at  discretion :  on  the  10th  a  sharp 
action  took  place  with  the  corps  d'elite  of  the  Gallo-BataviaA 
army,  who  was  driven  into  their  strongly  entrenched  camp  at 
Cornells,  which,  on  the  26tli,  was  carried  by  assault,  when  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  upwards  of  10,000  disciplined  men^ 
Were  either  killed,  taken  and  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  50 
or  60  horse  that  escaped  with  the  governor-general  Jansens,  ^ho 
is  described  as  a  fugitive  in  the  mountains  of  Java.  Jansens,  how- 
ever, as  appears  by  his  own  dispatch,  retreated  upon  Cheribon, 
whence  he  doubtless  proceeded,  with  the  garrison,  to  Surabaya, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  (where  the  remains  of  ad- 
miral Hartzinc's  squadron  was  destroyed  in  1 807  by  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,)  a  strong  position,  and  defended  as  appears  by  a  weekly 
report  which  fell  into  our  hands,  by  a  division  of  the  army 
amounting  to  3,700  men.    The  assault  of  Comelis,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  mav  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  Java  ;  and,  as  Lord  Minto  observes,  *  an  empire,  which  for 
two  centuries  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  power,  prosperity, 
and  grandeur,  6f  one  of  the  principal  and  most  respected  states 
of  Europe,  has  been  thus  wrested  from  the  short  usurpation  of 
the  French  government,  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  British 
crown,  and  converted,  from  a  seat  of  hostile  machination  and 
commercial  competition,  into  an  augmentation  of  British  power 
and  prosperity.'  • 

Mr.  Tombe  is  a  very  simple  traveller,  and  *  speaks  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  him.'  He  relates  what  he  has  been  told, 
and  that  lis  not  much,  nor  always  correct ;  and  he  mentions  what 
he  has  s^en,  without  discriminating  what  was  not  worth  being 
mentioned,  and  what  was  undeserving  of  notice*  The  otfier 
gentleman  avows  himself  a  book^maker^  and  deprecates  the  severi* 
ty  of  criticism  which,  he  tells  us,  *  has  often  shewn  itsdf  indul* 
gent  to  his  lowly  endeavours.'  If  he  will  continue  to  make  books^ 
we  would  merely  wish  him  to  exercise  a  little  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  and  not  to  set  one  page  in  direct  hos- 
tility with  another — ^to  combine  his  authorities,  condense  his 
matter,  and  arrange  his  plan— -he  may  then  hope  to  make  a  book 
from  the  labours  of  others,  which  ^  shall  contain  amusement,  in-* 
terest,  and  information*'    The  authors  on  whom  he  has  levied 
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oontiibulioiit,  on  the  present  occasion,  are  Stavorinus,  a  rear-ad- 
miral in  the  Dutch  service ;  Valentyn,  a  voluminous  and  valuably 
Dutch  compiler  of  the  early  part  of  last  century  :  Sir  Georg* 
Staunton,  Mr.  Tombe,  and  M.  Leschenault,  the  French  natu* 
raliftt.  We  must  do  him  the  justice,  to  say,  that  he  has  collected 
fairly,  and  interpolated  little  or  nothing  of  his  own. 

The  brief  sketch  which  we  shall  now  offer  of  the  rich  and 
beautiful  island  of  Java  will  be  drawn  pardy  from  th&se  and  other 
sources,  as  well  as  from  our  own  local  know^kdge,  for  we  too 
have  been  in  Java. 

The  island  of  Java  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  lying  between 
the  6th  and  9th  parallels  of  southf  rn  lautude,  and  extending  from 
the  105th  to  the  il4th  degree  of  eastern  longitude,  being  in  its 
mean  length  about  600  miles,  and  mean  breadth  100  miles,  con^ 
laining  60,000  square  miles,  and  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  which  would  give  50  to  a  square  mile,  or 
about  one  third  of  the  numi>er  to  a  square  mile  in  Luglaiid  and 
Wales.  The  strait  of  Sunda,  about  20  miles  in  widih  at  the  nar- 
rowest part,  divides  it  from  Sumatra  on  the  nortli-wcst,  and  two 
narrow  straits,  from  tiic  islands  Madura  and  Bally  on  the  east» 
Tiie  coast  on  the  strait  of  Sunda  rises  with  a  gradual  slope  into 
bold  and  well-wooded  hills,  the  highest  oi'  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  this  extremity ;  from  hence  they  are  extended,  in  a 
broken  chain,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  which  they 
divide  into  two  sections  ;  that  on  the  north  side  was  wholly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  to  the  southward  is  still 
unexplored  and  unknown.  The  south  coast  is  indeed  bold,  rocky, 
and  sdmost  inaccessible ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
shore  is  low  swampy  ground,  intersected  with  numerous  streams 
issuing  from  the  central  mountains,  and  indented  with  many  bays 
.and  i^ets^  in  most  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for  ship- 
ping of  all  sizes.  Beginning  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  Java  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms.  1.  Bantam.  2.  Ja- 
catra.  3*  Cheribon.  4.  Soesoehoenam,  part  of  which  forms  the 
5th  division,  or  that  of  the  Sultan. 

The  priKluce  of  Bantam  is  chiefly  pepper,  in  which  the  so- 
vereign stipuUted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  die  Dutch,  and 
engaged  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  selling  any  kind  of  pro- 
ducef  except  to  them,  and  at  a  iixed  price.  The  quantity  deliv«< 
ered  by  him  has  l)een  stated  at  five  or  six  million  pounds  a  year^ 
at  something  less  than  two-pence  per  pound.  The  king  of  Bantam 
lived  in  a  fort  spirrisoned  by  the  Dutch.  The  tenure  by  which 
he  held  bb  dominions  was  quanidiu  bene  Jic  gcascrh^  and  he  was 
continued  or  deposed  according  as  he  was  **  grateful  and  obcdi- 
ont,'  or  the  contrary. 

Qi  l^iosar^  the  Dutch  bad  th^  sole  and  absolute  sovereignty. 
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Having  put  the  legitimate  chief  of  ihis  small  territoty  to  deadly 
and  set  fire  to  his  capital,  they  erected  on  its  ruins  the  present  cit|r 
of  Batavia,  in  the  year  1619.  This  small,  but  ferdle  district, 
produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  for  the  consmiipdoi\ 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  shipping  which  frequent  the  port ;  besides 
c<^ee,  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  and  indigo,  for  exportation.  Large 
tracts  of  land  in  its  vicinity  are  planted  with  the  catjang,  a  spe- 
cies of  do&chos^  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  for  the  two*K>ld  pnr- 
pose  of  expressing  an  oil  from  the  seed,  and  of  feeding  their 
hogs  with  the  residue.  In  the  gardens  are  also  produced  an 
abundance  of  cardamoms,  ganger,  and  turmeric. 

Cheribon  is  nominally  divided  into  several  principalities,  the 
chiefs  of  which  were  all  under  an  obligation,  like  the  king  of 
Bantam,  to  deliver  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  at  a  fixed 
price,  exclusively  the  produce  of  their  territories,  and  in  each 
district  there  was  a  Dutch  fort  and  garrison  to  enforce  die  con* 
tract  and  exact  obedience*  The  produce  is  principally  confined 
to  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Soesoehoenam  is  the  title  given  to  the  emperor  of  Java,  who 
formerly  possessed  the  whole  of  the  island  to  the  eastward  of 
Cheribon ;  but  on  a  quarrel  breaking  out  between  him  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  he  was  induced  to  seek  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  for  which  he  agreed  to  assign  over  one  half  of  his  teni* 
tones*  The  Dutch  with  more  than  Machiavelian  pdicy,  confor* 
red  on  the  very  man,  whom  they  had  assisted  to  subdue,  the 
government  of  the  assigned  territories  under  the  tide  of  the  Sul* 
ton.  In  this  part  of  Java  are  extensive  forests  of  teak  and  other 
valuable  timber. 

The  climate  of  Java  is  very  various.  The  general  range  of  the 
thermometer  on  the  northern  coast,  is  from  72^  to  84^  of  Fah- 
renheit, in  the  &  £•  or  dry  monsoon,  which  continues  from  April 
to  September  inclusive,  and  from  84^  to  90^  in  the  wet  mon« 
sodn,  which  is  irregular  in  its  duration,  the  wind  being  variable 
from  west  to  N.  £•  In  fact  the  regular  monsoon  is  much  inter* 
rupted  by  the  great  quantity  of  land  which  occasions  a  succession 
of  land  and  sea  breezes  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  approach- 
ing the  central  or  blue  mountains,  the  air  is  dry  and  sharp,  and 
frost  is  sometimes  experienced  on  their  summits. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  proverbially  unhealthy,  not  so  much 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  as  from  its  injudicious  situation  and 
misplaced  embellishments.  It  is  not  only  completely  surrounded 
by  water  nearly  stagnant,  but  every  street  has  its  canal  and  its 
rows  pf  evergreen  trees.  It  is,  in  s^rt,  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
ixk  miniature— something  imposing  in  its  general  appearance,  but 
without  a  single  specimen  of  architecture  that  is  not  contempd- 
Hk.    These  canals  become  the  common  reservoirB  of  all  the  filth 
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and  oSd  which  ihe  ci^  iNrodnces,  and  which  »  supposed  to  be 
caurrkd  ivto  the  bay  by  a  broad  chnmel  that  has  scarcely  any  cur* 
rent)  and  requires  constant  labour  and  attention  to  prevent  it 
from  choaking  up  altogether*  On  the  land  side  of  the  xity  are 
gardens  and  rice  grounds,  intersected  iti  every  ditvcttoti  with 
canals  and  ditches  ;  and  the  whole  shore  of  the  bay  is  a  bank  of 
mud)  mixed  with  putrid  substances,  or  sea-weeds  and  other 
vegetable  ma^er,  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  To  these  swamps, 
morasses,  and  mud-banks,  may  be  ascribed  that  insalubrity  of 
the  air  which  produces  febrile  diseases,  more  destructive  than 
those  of  Walcheren,  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  an  equinoctial 
climate  renders  them  more  acute.  To  those  who  have  stood  the 
first  attack)  or  seasoning'^  the  fever  becomes  at  last  constitution* 
al^  and  recuvs  at  the  moist  and  hot  season  regularly,  without 
much  inconvenience  to  the  patient*  Sudden  deaths,  however, 
are  so  frequent  in  Botavia,  that  they  make  litde  impression  on 
A%  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Tombe  informs  us  that,  when 
a  Dutchman  marries,  he  makes  his  will:  he  seems  to  think  that 
this  solemn  prelude  to  a  joyful  occasion  is  to  provide  against  any 
accident  that  may  happen  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  Mn  Tombie 
is  not  aware  that  even  in  Holland,  a  will  is  a  common  epithala* 
mium  to  a  Dutch  wedding,  and  is  intended  to  regulate,  agreea- 
bly to  the  wish  of  the  parties,  that  community  of  property,  the 
disposal  of  which  is  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Jtistinian  Code. 

In  addition  to  the  baneful  effects  of  the  cUmate,  -and  the  marshy 
miasma  of  Batavia,  the  manner  oi^hfe  among  the  European  part 
of  the  inhabitants  contributes  not  a  litde  to  frequent  and  fiital 
diseases*  A  plentiful  dinner  at  noon  induces  an  afternoon's  siesta, 
and  a  still  more  plentiful  supper  terminates  the  day,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  consume  an  immeasurable  quantity  of  claret,  ma^ 
deira,  ^n,  and  Dutch  beer.  Few  Europeans  can  stand  the  effects 
of  such  a  life*  If  one  in  three  of  the  new  comers  survives  the 
year,  he  may  account  himself  a  favoured  person ;  one  in  five  is 
reckoned  as  the  average  waste  of  Europeans  of  all  descriptions 
of  men,  including  the  troops* 

The  air  of  Bantam  is  still  more  pestilential  than  that  of  Bata- 
via;  of  the  baneful  eflfects  of  the  climate  of  this  place,  Mr. 
Tombe  mentions  a  remarkaUe  instance.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  installing  the  soveriegn  whom  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Compa- 
ny appointed  toth^hrone  of  this  kingdom  in  1604.  The  depu- 
tation from  Batavia  consisted  of  a  counsellor  of  India,  four  senior 
merchants,  a  major,  liemenant,  sergeant,  two  corporals,  eighteen 
French,  and  eipiteen  Dutch  grenadiers*  The  ceremony  lasted 
fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  soon  after  their  return^ 
the  whole  of  the  grenadiers  and  European  subalterns  died,  two 
cv  tfaaee  only  ot  d:ie  French  having  escaped*    The  secretary 
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Smith  also  died ;  Mr.  EyBeldyck  the  director^  his  wife  who  haft 
accompanied  him^  Major  Segrevisse,  and  the  four  merchants,  all 
xetumed  with  putrid  levers,  which  brought  them  to  the  briuk  of 
the  grave.  (Tom.  1.  p.  535.) 

Few  of  the  women  of  Batavia  are  Europeans  by  birth,  and 
those  who  are  descended  from  European  parents  are  so  altered 
in  figure,  complexion  and  manners,  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for 
native  Indians,  or  the  degenerate  offspring  of  Portugueze*  They 
dress  when  at  home  exactly  like  their  slaves,  bare  headed,  bare 
footed,  and  wrapt  in  a  loose  long  gown  of  red  checkered  cotton 
cloth  descending  to  the  ancles,  with  large  wide  sleeves.  They 
anoint  their  black  hair  with  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  adorn  it  with  the 
tuberose,  and  other  strong  scented  flowers.  In  this  manner 
they  sit  in  the  midst  of  their  female  slaves,  conversing  familiarly 
with  them  at  one  moment,  and  whipping  diem  the  next ;  listen- 
ing sometimes  whole  hours  to  the  fairy  tides  with  which  the  me-^ 
mories  of  many  of  the  unfortunate  daughters  of  .bondage  <  are 
plentifully  supplied.  Like  the  slaves  too,  they  chew  the  betel 
leaf  and  arcea  nut  mixed  with  gambir,  (the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  cashew  nut,)  bruised  cardamon  seeds,  pepper,  and  tobacco. 
This  stimulating  masticatory,  they  pretend,  has  the  effect  of 
sweetening  the  breath,  strengthening  the  stomach,  and  giving 
firmness  and  tone  to  the  muscles  and  nerves*  But  whatever 
real  or  pretended  advantages  the  Batavian  fair  may  derive  from 
it,  die  appearance  which  it  gives  to  the  lips  and  teeth  is  nause* 
ous  to  a  stranger  and  a  complete  antidote  against  the  passion  of* 
love. 

The  progressive  change  among  the  females  from  the  European 
complexion,  character,  and  manners,  to  those  of  the  aborigines, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  argument  of  those  who  derive  the 
whole  human  race  from  one  common  original  stock,  and  make 
every  variety  of  form,  colour,  and  character,  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  dimate,  local  circumstances,  and  habits  of  life ;  but 
we  shall  probably  come  nearer  the  truth,  in  the  present  instance, 
by  asfiribinga  modifyingshare  of  this  physical  effect  to  a  mixed 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  These  ladies  soon  ripen  and  soon 
decay ;  they  are  nuirriageable  at  eleven  or  twelve ;  are  account** 
ed  old  before  thirty,  and  give  way  to  some  domestic  slave  of 
fresher  charms.  The  wife,  however,  has  her  revenge  by  tortur- 
ing, in  the  most  excruciating  and  indef:ent  manner,  the  suspected 
female.  A  Batavian  lady  has  no  resourses  within  herself.  Ma- 
ny of  them  can  neither-  read  nor  write.  Nurtured  by  slaves,  and 
educated  in  all  their  vices  and  superstitions,  without  morality, 
and  without  religion,  they  are  totally  unqualified  for  the  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.  Indeed  the  two  sexes  rarely  meet«  except 
at  great  entertainments,  each  having  generally  their  separsue  co- 
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tetiefif;  the  men  drinking  and  smoking  in  one  apartm^t,  tht ' 
women  chewing  betel  with  their  slaves  in  another. 

When  they  go  abroad,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  take  aH 
airing,  or  to  some  grand  assembly,  they  dress  themselves  in  fl 
magnificent  stile.  Their  jet  black  hair,  twisted  close  to  the 
head,  sparkles  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds,  pearis,  and  jewels 
of  various  kinds,  mingled,  not  without  taste,  with  the  flowers  of 
the  Arabian  jasmine  and'  the  tuberose.  Each  lady  has  her  fe* 
male  slave,  almost  as  richly  dressed  as  herself,  sitting  at  her 
feet.  Before  supper  is  announced,  they  usually  retire  to  put  on 
their  loose  cotton  night  gowns ;  the  gentlemen  do  the  same,  to 
exchange  their  heavy  velvets  for  white  cotton  jackets,  and  the 
elderly  gentlemen,  their  wigs  for  their  night  caps.  In  all  these 
assemblies,  a  rU^d  regard  is  had  to  rank  and  precedency.  A 
lady,  in  particular,  would  be  distressed  beyond  measure  at  los- 
ing the  place  assigned  her  in  virtue  of  her  husband's  situation 
in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company. 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  people,  who  owed  their  prosperity 
and  independence  to  the  love  of  liberty,  should  invariably,  in  all 
their  foreign  settlements,  encourage  the  worst  species  of  slavery, 
where  they  found  it  to  exist,  and  introduce  it  where  it  was  un«> 
%nown,  and  where  there  seemed  to  be  the  least  occasion  for  it; 
In  Java  it  was  no  more  necessary  than  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  yet  in  both  these  settlements  every  Dutch  house  swarms 
with  slaves.  The-  city  of  Batavia  alone  lays  under  contribution 
almost  aU  the  Asiatic  islands,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  islands 
•f  Madagascar  and  Mosambique.  When  a  rich  proprietor  19 
about  to  return  to  Europe  it  is  not  unusual  to  manumit  his  slaves, 
but  more  frequently  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  death.  A  manu- 
mitted slave  general  hires  a  small  patch  of  ground  from  the  ser- 
vants of  government,  in  which  he  cultivates  flowers,  fruits,  an^ 
vegetables  for  the  market  of  Batavia,  and  which  are  carried  tc^ 
a  place  of  public  resort,  called  Tannabank,  about  five  miles  from* 
the  city.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
fcut  especially  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  are  brought  to  the 
*  Land  of  Friends,'  (for  so  the  name  implies,)  equals  that  to  be 
Ibund  at  Covent  Garden ;  in  the  variety,  elegance,  and  delica* 
cy  of  their  fhiits  they  exceed  it  beyond  all  comparison.  - 

The  most  numerous,  expert,  ingenious,  and  industrious  of  all 
Ae  slaves,  imported  into  Batavia,  are  those  from  Celebes,  who 
are  knownby  the  name  of 'Macassars  or  Burgesses.  This  brave^ 
and  high'snirited  race  of  men,  the  victims  of  wars  fomented  by 
the  Dutch,  deservesi  to  be  better  known,  and  to  have  tb'Mr  vir- 
I«e8  better  appreciated  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Evc-n  in 
Aeir  defiladed  state  they  exhibit  such  traits  of  courage,  fidelity, 
and  ait^rprtse,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world 
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besides.  Never  was  a  people  so  grossly  misrepreseatodk  Their 
country  scarcely  frequented,  excepting  by  avaricious  Dutchmen^ 
whose  sole  views  were  toaccumukte  wealth,  who  had  neither  the 
curiosity  to  inquire,  nor  the  exertion  to  examine,  nor  the  desire 
to  communicate  what  little  informadon  might  have  forced  itself 
upon  them,  we  should  have  known  the  Macassars  only  as  assas* 
sins,  had  not  the  acute  and  accurate  observations  of  our  couii* 
tryman  Forrest,  and  the  sound,  good  sense  of  Marsden  rescued 
the  character  of  this  brave  and  injured  people  from  the  infamy 
to  which  their  Dutch  tyrants  would  have  consigned  them.  '  The 
Buggesses,'  says  capt.  Forrest^  ^  are  by  far  men  of  the  most  hon* 
our  of  any  of  the  Malay  cast  I  ever  met  with,  are  really  a  distinct 
people,  and  have  something  free  and  dignified  in  their  manner 
superior  to  other  Malays.'  Both  Marsden  and  he  agree,  that 
they  are  remarkably  industrious,  skilfiil  in  all  £inds  of  curious 
fillagree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  weaving  those  striped 
and  checked  cotton  cloths,  worn  in  all  the  Malay  islands ;  that 
they  excel  in  making  match-locks,  firelocks,  and  all  kinds  of  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  in  building  large  proas,  and  other  vea* 
sels.  They  are  fond  o£  reading,  and  have  a  written  character 
peculiar  to  themselves  :  their  alphabet,  which  is  perfectly  regu* 
lar,  and  totally  distinct  from  the  Arabic  of  the  neighbouring  is* 
lands,  appears,  from  an  engraving  of  it,  by  captain  Forrest,  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Rejangs  of  Sumatra*  Their  ancient  history, 
laws,  and  m3rthology  are  still  extant ;  and  even  the  poor  slaves 
who  are  carried  to  Batavia,  recite  songs  and  romances,  .and  fairy 
tales  without  number,  in  the  original  Buggess  language. 

For  what  length  of  time  the  Chinese  have  been  setders  in  the 
several  islands  of  the  east,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in  vain  to  in* 
quire ;  but  there  are  records  to  trace  their  establishment  in  Java^ 
as  far  back  as  1412.  Wherever  this  extraordinary  people  ha» 
colonized,  they  have  in  no  instance  relinquished  the  manners^ 
customs,  religion,  and  ceremonies,  the  ancient  character  and 
dress,  of  their  native  country.  The  same  spirit  of  activity  and 
industry  distinguishes  them  in  Java  as  in  China.  In  Batavia 
they  are  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  butchers  and  fishmongers, 
green  grocers,  upholsterers,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  masons,  car* 
penters  and  blacksmiths.  They  contract  for  the  supply  of  what* 
ever  may  be  wanted  in  the  civil,  military,  or  marine  establish- 
ments ;  they  farm  from  the  Dutch  the  several  imposts,  the  imporft 
and  export  duties,  and  the  taxes.  Their  campong  or  town,  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  a  scene  of  bustle  and  business  to  be 
equalled  only  in  a  town  of  their  native  country.  It  consists  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  mean  houses  huddled  together,  and  swarm- 
ing with  inhabitants.  Mr.  Tombe  reckons  them  at  100,000^ 
(they  probably  amount  to  20,000,)  and  their  hogs  at  400^000,— » 
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periiaps  his  audiority  for  this  statement  was  the  old  Chinese  chief: 
of  BangeD,  who  told  him  that  ^  one  of  his  wives  was  dien  preg* 
nant  of  her  stxty^Jirst  child,  of  which  twen^-nine  were  deaxl^ 
and  thirty-one  living ! — (torn.  2.  p.  45*) 

The  Chinese  in  Java  are  severely  taxed,  even  to  the  very 
taib  they  wear,  but  not  for  their  long  naib,  as  Mn  Tombe  saysi 
the  learned  and  the  indolent  only  wear  these,  and  diey  are  too 
few  to  repay  the  trouble  of  collecdcm.  Still,  however,  these  in- 
dustrious people  find  resources  to  pay  the  sums  imposed  by  the 
Dutch,  and  to  accumulate  wealth.  They  intermarry  with  Ja- 
vanese and  Malays,  and  purchase  fem^  slaves,  not  for  sale,  but 
as  wives  or  concubines ;  and  their  wives  and  children  invariably 
become  Chinese.  Many  of  them  carry  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  their  native  country  and  the  several  islands  of  the 
eastern  archipela^,  as  well  as  a  coasting  trade  from  one  port  to 
anofther  in  Java,  m  all  the  principal  towns  of  which  the  Chinese 
ibrm  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Among  so  active  and  so  industrious  a  race  of 
men,  it  may  be  thougnt  that  the  Dutch  had  no  occasicm  to  intro- 
duce slaves ;  but  it  must  always  be  recollected,  that  the  Chinese 
are  most  unwiUing  to  engage  as  domestic  servants,  or  day-la* 
bourers,  and  that,  when  so  compelled  to  engage  themselves,  they 
are  of  litde  use  to  their  employers ;  they  are  industrious  only 
when  they  have  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  their  labour,  in 
which  case  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  their  activity^  and  persever* 
ance  are  exerted  to  the  utmost  stretch. 

The  next  class  we  have  to  nothse  as  inhabitants  of  Batavia  and 
all  the  sea  coast  of  Java,  is  the  Malays.  From  the  close  resem- 
blance of  their  features  to  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  their  descent  from  those  nations.  Their 
progress  from  Malaya  or  Malacca,  across  the  narrow  stnut  of 
that  name,  to  Sumatra,  from  thence  to  Java,  and  from  Java  to 
all  Polynesia,  was  so  easy,  even  in  the  frailest  vessels,  as  to  occa- 
inon  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  being  found,  as  they 
veally  are,  in  possession  of  the  sea  coasts  of  almost  every  island* 
Mr.  Marsden  seems,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book,  to  have  re- 
tracted the  opinion  which  he  once  held  of  Malacca  being  the 
original  country  of  the  Mala}^,  and  to  think  that  they  passed 
thither  from  Sumatra :  so,  indeed^  they  might,  just  as  tne  de- 
scendants of  the  Normans,  after  conquering  En^and,  returned 
as  Eng^hmen,  and,  under  our  Henrys  and  Edwards^  re-esta- 
blished themselves  in  France.  Not  only  their  physical  appear- 
ance, but  their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  langua^ 
have  undergone  a  considerable  change  by  the  overwhelming  m- 
fluence  of  the  Arabs,  who  from  the  9di  to  the  14th\:entury,  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  commerce  and  don^inion  of 
VOL.  viii«  ^ 
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the  oriental  iabmds,  the  greater  part  of  which  received  the  scepCre 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  The  Malay  language  however  is 
still  current  in  the  sea  coast  of  all  those  islands.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Arabic  character,  in  which  it  is  now  invariably  writ- 
ten, necessarily  introduced  a  change,  by  mixing  with  it  Arabic 
sounds,  but  it  still  remains  an  original  and  distinct  language, 
though  containing  a  considerable  number  of  Sanscrit  words, 
borrowed  probably  at  second  hand  from  the  islanders  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Celebes* 

The  character  of  the  Malay  is  of  a  peculiar  cast :  indolent  yet 
resdess,  cowardly  yet  courageous,  ferocious  and  vindictive,  yet 
apparently  cool  and  placid  ;  remorseless,  capricious  and  treach-' 
erous,  there,  is  still  something  about  him  of  pride,  dignity  and 
contempt  of  death  that  sets  him  above  the  ordinary  class  of  Asi- 
atics* It  is  certun  however,  that  he  possesses  none  of  the  mild- 
er qualities  of  human  nature :  careless  of  life  himself,  he  sets 
little  value  upon  it  in  others.  The  Dutch,  who  have  no  great 
fondness  for  the  Malays,  say,  that  most  of  them  will  commit 
murder  for  money,  and  that  the  common  hire  of  an  assassin 
among  themselves  is  a  dollar :  that  when  any  one  has  done  theg^ 
a  remarkable  favour,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  express 
their  gratitude  by  asking  which  of  his  enemies  they  shall  put  to 
death  for  him.  We  must  have  better  proof  than  the  mere  as- 
sertion of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Batavia,  before  we  can  lend 
our  belief  to  things  so  monstrous  and  improbable.  We  can 
readily  conceive  that  this  high-spirited  people,  impatient  of  in- 
sult or  injury,  may  occasionally,  with  the  assistance  of  opium, 
work  themselves  into  a  delirium,  and  assault  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way ;  but  we  have  some  doubts  whe- 
ther they  are  assassins  of  that  cool  and  deliberate  stamp  the 
Dutch  would  have  us  to  believe.  It  should  be  observed,  also, 
that  the  excesses  complained  of  by  the  Dutch,  are  generally  com- 
mitted by  those  Malays  who  have  been  trepanned  into  slavery, 
and  sent  to  Java  from  the  other  islands.  The  fret  Malays  are 
an  intelligent,  active  and  industrious  body  of  men,  engaged, 
like  the  Chinese,  in  trade  and  foreign  commerce ;  their  proas 
are  many  of  them  very  fine  vessels,  and  navigated  with  consi? 
derable  skill ;  but  they  are  less  numerous  in  Java  than  in  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  Celebes,  and  some  other  of  the  large  islands  of 
Polynesia. 

There  remains  but  to  mention  the  Javanese,  who  compose  the 
great  mass  of  population,  which  we  have  stated  in  round  num- 
bers at  three  millions.  Valentyn,  who  is  probably  the  best  au- 
thority, supposed  it  to  amount  to  3,300,000  souls.  General 
Daendels,  we  have  been  assured,  by  an  officer  of  his  staff,  caused 
a  census  to  be  taken  about  two  years  ago,  by  the  returns  of  which. 
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cxdusive  of  the  South  coast  of  the  island,  the  populaUon  appear* 
•d  considerably  to  exceed  three  millions. 

The  native  Javanese  are  nominally  governed  by  sovereigns 
who  are  the  descendants  of  those  Arabs  who  carried  their  arms, 
Aeir  commerce  and  their  religion  into  the  East,  long  before  any 
Europeans  made  their  appearance  in  that  quarter.  The  islamism 
which  prevaib,  however,  is  debased  by  Hindoo  superstitions  and 
the  dogmata  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu,  from  whom  they  affect  to  be 
descended*  The  Javanese  of  the  interior  still  profess  die  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors,  wear  the  Hindoo  mark  m  the  forehead^ 
and  the  women  of  the  better  cast  bum  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  dietr  deceased  husbands.  Their  alphabet,  however,  has 
BO  resemblance  to  the  Devanagari  either  in  the  form  of  the  letters 
or  in  the  order  of  the  sounds.  It  consists  of  twenty  characters, 
varied  and  modified  by  means  of  four  vowel  sounds.  From  an 
inscription  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  it  would  appear  that  the  an- 
cient Javanese  wrote  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  There  can 
be  li^e  doubt,  however,  that  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
islands  by  the  Malays  they  had  received  colonies  from  Hindostan  ; 
and  that  both.  Malays  and  Hindoos  mingled  with  the  native  is- 
landers, who,  there  are  many  reasons  to  suppose,  were  of  the 
same  race  as  those  of  the  Soutii  Sea  islands.  Throughout  all  Po- 
lynesia there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hindoo  features,  colour  and  lan- 
guage, with  those  of  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  and  South  Sea 
islands.  Many  words  are  common  to  both ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  language  is  Sanscrit.  ^ 

The  Javanese  are  in  general  well  made,  with  features  pretty 
regular,  the  face  rather  broad  across  the  forehead,  and  the  nose 
a  little  flattened,  their  complexion  a  light  brown,  their  hair  uni- 
versally black,  which  they  sn^iear  with  a  profusion  of  cocoa-nut 
oil ;  the  women  twist  it  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
where  it  is  fixed  with  gold  or  silver  pins  and  decorated  with 
8weet«smelling  flowers.  They  live  in  mean  huts  of  bamboo  plas^ 
tered  with  clay  and  thatched  with  leaves,  and  their  food  consists 
of  boiled  rice,  fruits,  vegetables  and  water.  Theirs  is  a  life  of 
unvarying  indolence*  They  inhsd)it  an  island  so  fertile,  and  so 
dbuadant  in  every  species  of  grain  and  fruit  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  that  nothing  but  force  or  necessity  compels  a  Javanese 
to  labour.  This  apathy  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  consti- 
tutional disease  or  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Malays  are  free  from  it.  It  affects  the  Java- 
nese only.  To  what  then  can  it  be  ascribed  but  to  that  hopeless 
State  of  penury  to  which  they  are  doomed  by  the  unrelenting 
despotism  of  their  rulers,  and  wluch  affords  them  no  security 
for,  no  enjoyment  of,  any  litde  property  which  their  labour 
mig^t  accumulate  ?  The  Dutch  demanded  so  much  prpduce  t^ 
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be  ddhrered  to  them  at  such  ft  price,  'niey  had  a  rerident  at* 
the  coast  of  each  of  the  sovmegna  of  Java  to  enforce  those  de« 
flsands,  and  genendly  a  fort  which  comrnanded  the  palace  of  the 
prince.  The  coundy  was  divided  into  districts,  over  each  ot 
which  was  a  chief  or  governor  called  Tomdgm.  It  was  the  duty* 
of  these  tomagons  to  ^e  care  that  die  full  share  oi  the  peasants* 
produce  was  delivered,  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  die  Dutch 
and  themselves.  What  that  share  was,  has  not,  to  our  know* 
ledge,  any  where  been  stated,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  amounting  to  whatever  quantity  •  the  oncontroled  despot 
might  find  it  expedient  to  impose*  -    • 

A  Javanese  prince  dreams  away  his  existence*  The  day  is 
consumed  in  smoking  his  hookar  with  the  most  {dacid  indifler^ 
ence,  while  a  troop  of  dancing  men  and  women  are  supposed  to 
afford  him  amusement.  At  other  times  the  females  of  his  zenana 
velate  their  long  traditionary  stories  to  amuse  the  despot  widi 
•  the  loves  of  the  deities,  die  faithful  services  of  the  genu,  and  the 
feats  and  adventures  of  the  ancient  heroes  and  demi-gods  con* 
tained  in  their  Cheritras  or  sacred  books,  which  are  said  to  bear 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hindoo  Puranas*  Sometimes^ 
however<»  he  takes  the  diversion  of  exercising  his  guard  in  throw* 
ing  the  javelin.  But  his  greatest  delight  is  that  of  witnessing 
the  fight  of  a  tiger  and  buffalo*  These  wild  animals  are  kept  in 
cages  for  this  purpose,  and  their  keepers  in  turning  them  loose 
exhibit  no  small  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity,  for  the  tiger 
at  least  is  much  more  disposed  to  attack  the  man  than  the  buf* 
£do*  The  latter  requires  to  be  irritated  before  he  has  any  incli* 
nation  to  fall  upon  either.  This  is  done  by  lashing  him  with 
bunches  of  the  urtica  stimulans^  or  bufialo  leaf.  Anodier  source 
of  amusement  is  the  combat  of  a  tiger  and  a  condemned  criminal^ 
armed  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  kris  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel ;  for  shoidd  the  man  have 
the  good  fortune  to  vanquish  Ms  adversary,  a  second  is  brought 
forward,  and  a  third,  until  his  strength  is  exhausted  and  he  is 
finally  destroyed. 

The  Javanese  women  are  generally  marriageable  at  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  i^,  till  which  time  they  go  nearly  naked,  wear* 
tng  only  a  beh  round  the  tvaist  with  a  metal  plate  in  front,  rings 
round  the  wrist,  chains  about  die  neck,  and  flowers  in  their  black 
hair,  shining  with  cocoa-nut  oil*  Not  only  all  the  Dutch  inhabi* 
tants  of  Batavia,  from  the  governor-general  downwards,  but  every 
description  of  persons  on  the  whole  island,  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  many  of  these  women,  besides  a  knowledge  of  herbs  of 
wonderful  virtues  and  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  possess 
great  skill  in  philtres  and  ftscination.  If  empirieism  is  found 
to  thrive  in  the  midst  of  regular  and  veBkducatcid  pga<titioner8» 
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ire  cannot  wond^  ijbat  i€  should  succeed  where  dkessessre  fre'- 
quent  aod  dangeroius,  and  physicians  ignorant  and  few«  Mea 
of  soimd  understandings  in  other  respects,  are  the  dupes  of  J«» 
vmiese  fascination.  Mr.  Titsiagh  is  a  person  whose  name  hasi 
been  brought  forward  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  others  in  the. 
records  of  literauire ;  he  long  ago  announced  to  the  ^v^orld  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  history  of  Japan,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  chief  of  the  factory ;  he  was  subsequently  director-gene* 
ral  of  the  Dutch  possesions  in  the  East ;  and  ambassador  extra* 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  emperor  of  China*  This 
gentlemen  who,  we  believe,  b  now  in  Paris,  communicated  to 
us,  orally,  the  following  anecdotes,  the  truth  of  which  was,  im 
his  mind,  incontfovertible.  He  had  an  amour,  he  said,  with  a 
lady  of  Batavia  who  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  and  who  was 
equally  the  object  of  his  afiection.  After  some  time,  however, 
she  imagined  that  the  warmth  of  his  passion  was  on  the  wane,  and 
began  to  suspect  a  possibility  of  losing  him.— To  provide  against 
the  worst,  she  had  recourse  to  a  Javanese  woman,  who  furnished* 
her  with  a  charm  which  Was  to  moder  her  lover  incapable  of  trans** 
ferring  those  attentions,  of  which  she  once  fancied  herself  the  solo 
possessor,  to  a  new  mistress.  The  spell  succeeded  to  her  wish^ 
es ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  earnest  entreaties,  that  Mr* 
Titsingh  (who  was  suffici^iUy  sensible  of  its  operation)  prevail* 
ed  upon  her  to  rdiieve  him.  Application  was  again  made  to  the 
Javanese  Sybil,  who  prescribed  certain  medical  potions,  of  which 
he  thinks  limc'-water  was  a  principal  ingredient,  for  foarteen 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found  himself  completely  cured, 
and  determined  never  to  put  it  into  his  mistress's  power  to  re^ 
peat  her  charm. 

These  spells  are  not  confined  to  the  Javanese.  The  neigh«t 
bouringpislands  have  similar  pretensions ;  and  Mr.  Titsingh  as« 
sured  us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Japanese  operate 
still  more  extmordinary  eifects  by  means  of  a  powder,  which  not 
only  relaxes  every  fibre  oi  the  living  frame,  but  preserves  the 
dead  from  rigidity,  and,  by  its  antiseptic  virtues,  wards  off  putre« 
faction.  The  practiticmer  puts  a  small  quantity  of  tiiis  powder 
into  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  dead  body.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
joints  r^;ain  their  flexibility,  the  whole  frame  becomes  soft  and 
yeildmg,  every  mosde  contracts  with  ease,  and  the  body  is  plac-^ 
ed  in  whatever  attitude  or  posture  the  friends  and  relations  of 
tiie  defunct  may  determine.  Of  the  efficacy  of  this  powder  he 
was  fully  convinced,  having  tried  it  on  a  Dutch  sailor.  Two 
days  after  his  death,  when  the  4>ody  was  quite  rigid,  and  signs 
of  putrefaction  had  appeared,  the  powder  was  put  into  the  eyes 
and  ears ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  soft  mid  flexible,  the  pro* 
gresa  of  fiMtrcfartiott  waa  a«csUd ;  and  Mr.  Titsingh  saw  the 
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body  in  k  cave  many  days  aftemrards  iq  a  recumbent  poatuyc, 
quite  pliant  and  without  farther  marks  of  corruption.  He  pur- 
dhased  at  a  considerable  price,  a  small  quantity  of  this  wonder- 
ful powder,  but  never  made  any  use  of  it  himsetf ;  he  was  even 
afraid  to  touch  it,  dreading  that  if  it  had  such  extraordinary 
powers  over  the  dead  fibres,  it  might  act  with  still  greater  force 
upon  the  living  ones,  and  be  followed  by  more  disastrous  and 
permanent  effects  than  those  which  he  had  already  experienced 
irom  Javanese  fascination* 

We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  concluaions  on  Mb» 
Tltsingh's  amusing  stories.  That  the  Javanese  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  many  of  the  nauve  plants,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Two  vegetable  poisons,  whose  strength  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  human  frame,  are  probably  exceeded  only  by  the 
Woorara  of  Guiana,  have  recently  been  discovered  by  a  French 
naturalist,  who  has  published  a  very  curious  and  interesting  ac- 
tount  of  diem,  in  the  Annaks  du  3fu$4um  d^Histoire  Naturelle. 

Mr.  Leschinault  was  one  of  those  numerous  physiolo^sts  who 
embarked  in  the  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  a  former  number*  He  was 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  naturalist  Jussieu,  in  the  event 
of  his  touching  at  Java,  to  make  all  possible  inquiry  after  the 
Upas.  His  researches  for  a  time  were  fruitless :  at  Batavia  and 
Samarang  he  could  learn  nothing ;  at  Soura-charta,  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  of  Java,  he  was  told  that  the  Upas  grew  in  the 
district  of  Bagnia  Wangni,  which  he  visited  in  July,  1805.  His 
Javanese  attendant  kiUed  some  birds  with  arrows  whose  points 
had  been  touched  with  upas  antiar^  or  the  antiar  poison ;  (upas^ 
in  the  Javanese  language,  meaning  poison.)  There  was  another 
upas^  he  told  him,  of  much  greater  power,  called  tieutS ;  but 
he  was  ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  place  of  its  growth,  for  the  men 
who  gathered  it  kept  it  a  secret.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
procuring  one  of  these  men,  and  by  a  present  of  some  dollars 
prevailed  on  him  to  show  him  the  growing  plant,  it  was  a 
Creeper  on  which  there  was  neither  flower  nor  n-uit ;  the  rind  of 
the  root  furnished  the  poison.  The  Javanese  who  pointed  it  out, 
boiled  this  rind  in  a  copper  vessel  till  the  extract  assumed  the 
consistency  of  treacle ;  he  then  threw  in  a  couple  of  onions,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  a  pinch  of  pepper,  two  slices  of  the  root  of  Kaem- 
pheria  galenga,  a  few  pieces  of  ginger,  and  a  single  seed  of  cap- 
sicum, all  of  which  was  sufiered  to  simmer  for  a  short  time  over 
the  fire.  These  ^  ingredients  of  the  cauldron,'  which  the  Javanese 
pretended  were  indispensible  for  making  the  ^  charm  firm  and 
good,'  Mr.  Leschinault  discovered  to  be  mere  mummery,  and 
that  the  simple  decoction  was  equally  active.     A  small  quantity 

inserted  in  the  breast  of  u  fowl  with  a  pointed  instrument,  killed 
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it  in  the  space  of  a  minate ;  a  large  fowl  wouqded  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh^  died  in  convulsions  in  two  minutes.  Two  dogs 
pricked  in  the  thigh  died  in  thirty  minutes*  This  tieuU  is  a  new 
8|iecies  of  strychnos. 

The  upas  antiar  is  a  large  tree  of  the  class  mc^oecia,  to  which, 
being  a  new  genus,  Mr*  Leschinault  has  given  the  name  of 
antiarzs  toxtcaria.  He  always  found  it  growing  in  rich  soils^ 
and  surrounded  by  other  plants.  The  trunk  is  strait,  the  bark 
smooth  and  of  a  whitish  colour ;  the  leaves  which  are  oval,  coria* 
ceous,  and  of  a  pale  green,  fall  before  the  flowers  appear.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  viscous  and  bitter,  and  flows  abundantly  from 
notches  cut  through  the  bark.  The  tree  from  which  he  collected 
his  specimens  and  poisonous  matter,  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
11^  height,  and  the  trunk  near  the  base,  eighteen  feet  in  circum* 
ference.  A  Javanese  in  ascending  this  tree  to  gather  some  flow<* 
er-bearing  branches,  was  taken  ill  about  midway,  and  continued 
for  several  days  indisposed  with  giddiness,  nausea,  and  vomiting  ; 
another  went  to  the  top  without  experiencing  the  least  incon* 
yeinence  ;  and  Mr.  Leschinault  himself  had  afterwards  his  naked 
arms  and  face  besmeared  all  over  with  the  resinous  juice  of  the 
tree,  without  being  at  all  incommoded  by  it :  the  indisposition 
of  the  £rst  man  may,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  imagination  or 
accident.  Lizards  and  insects  crawl  on  its  trunk,  and  birds 
perch  upon  its  branches  with  impunity.  The  preparation  of  the 
poison  is  conducted  with  the  same  mummery  as  that  of  the  tieut4^ 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  done  without  fire  in  an  earthen  ves* 
sel*  Its  effect  on  the  animal  functions  is  somewhat  slower  than 
that  of  the  tieute ;  it  first  operates  as  a  purgative  and  emetic,  it 
then  attacks  the  brain,  causing  convulsions  and  death*  Various 
experiments  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Delille  and 
Magendie  on  the  effects  of  these  poisons,  which  clearly  prove 
that  they  act  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbent  and  sanguis 
ferous  vessels,  on  the  marrow  of  the  spine  (moh'lle  de  P^pine)  or, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  we  suppose  they  mean  to  say, 
causing  tetanous,  asphixia  and  death. 

Mr.  Brodie,  whose  researches  in  physiological  science  gained 
him  the  Copleian  medal  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  bid  fair  for 
producing  some  valuable  discoveries  on  the  effect  of  vegetable 
poisons  on  the  animal  economy,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing several  experiments  with  the  antiar.  He  found  its  effects 
on  animals  as  active  and  powerful  as  the  French  physiologists 
had  described  them  to  be,  but  draws  a  very  different,  and  we 
doubt  not  a  more  correct  conclusion  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
poison  causes  death  $  which  he  says  is,  by  rendering  the  heart 
msensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  stopping  its  circula- 
tion*   It  appeared,  irom  all  his  experiments,  that  the  heart  beats 
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feebty  and  hregalarty  before  ekher  the  functions  of  the  mind  or 
the  respiration  are  affected ;  he  found  that  respiration  was  car^ 
Tied  on  even  after  the  circulation  had  ceased  :  and  the  cavities  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  invariably  contained  scarlet  blood,  which, 
he  says,  never  can  happen  where  the  cause  of  death  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  brain  or  lungs  ;  as  is  the  case  when 
produced  bv  alcohol,  oil  of  almonds,  juice  of  aconite,  empyreu* 
matic  oil  oi  tobacco,  and  the  woorara  of  Guiana. 

Our  readers  will  readily  perceive,  that  neither  the  antiar  nor 
the  tieute,  is  the  hydra-headed  monster  snng  by  Darwin  in 

•  Sweet  tretrandryan  monogynian  strains-'  We  thought,  indeed, 
that  the  ghost  of  this  non-descript  had  been  laid,  and  so  did  poor 
Mr.  Tombe,  who  assures  us,  that,  after  every  possible  inquiry 
from  the  Malay  princes,  (he  means  Javanese,)  Chinese  and  Eu« 
ropeans,  he  could  not  hear  one  word  of  this  terrible  upas.  To 
convince  him,  however,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter, 
his  learned  editor,  Sonnini,  member  of  the  Institute,  Naturalist, 
Egyptian  Traveller,  &c.  &c.  &c.  falls  upon  our  simple  traveller 
with  a  thundering  note,  in  which  he  sa]rs,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  tree  growing  in  Java,  and  that  Mr,  Tombe  did  not  meet 
with  it,  because  he  did  not  travel  where  it  grew.  To  prove  its 
existence,  he  quotes  the  *  Monthly  Repertory,'  where  *  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  it  by  an  English  author ^  who  modestly  signs 
only  the  initials  of  his  name,  C.  H.'  Can  M.  Sonnini  be  so  ig* 
norant  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  supposed  upas  of  Java,  as 
to  ferret  out  in  1810,  the  stale  article  of  Foerch,  published  near 
thirty  years  ago,  and  now  foisted  into  a  paltry  publication,  among 

*  fashionable  caps,  gowns  and  petticoats  ?'  If  Leschinault's  paper 
flhould  fail  to  open  his  eyes,  we  would  recommend  to  his  atten* 
tion  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Lambert  Nolst,  fellow  of  the  Batavian 
Experimental  Society  at  Rotterdam,  drawn  up  from  information 
communicated  by  John  Matthew  a  Rhyn,  who  was  23  years 
(from  1763  to  1786)  resident  in  Java;  thirteen  as  commander- 
in-chief  at  Maturam,  in  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  three  as  envoy 
at  the  court  of  the  Soesoehoenam,  or  emperor  of  Java,  at  Soura 
Charta.  He  will  there  find  that  all  the  facts,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  story,  are  utterly  false ;  that  no  sudi 
man  or  tree  was  ever  known  or  heard  of  at  Soura  Charta.  The 
substance  of  this  memoir  was  published  in  the  Gendeman's  Ma- 
gazine for  May  1794,  under  the  signature  of  W.  M.  which  we 
suspect  to  be  W.  Marsden. 

Foersch,  whose  name  the  story  bears,  was  the  third  surgeon  at 
Samarang,  where  he  remained  a  very  short  time,  and  was  scarce- 
ly known  to  any  family  of  respectability.  He  withdrew  himself 
privately  from  the  Dutch  service,  and  the  island.  Ten  years 
afterwards^  in  the  month  of  December  17S3,  the  story  appeared 
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in  the  Londbn  Magazine,  announced  by  the  editors  as  a  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Dutch,  by  Mr.  Ueydinger,  a  German 
bookseller,  near  Temple  Ban  For  our  own  parts,  vft  have  very 
little  doubt  of  the  article  having  been  fabricated  in  London,  from 
the  following  original  materials,  which  we  translate  from  the  vo- 
luminous and  pains-taking  Valentyn,  in  his  Beschryving  van 
Amboina.  3  DeeL  1.  Stuk.  p.  218. 

Speaking  of  the  Vergift  boom^  poison -tree  (poon^upas)  of  Ma- 
cassar, of  which  he  says  there  is  a  male  and  lemale  plant,  and  of 
"which  he  procured  a  branch  in  1638,  he  observes, 

^  Very  few  trees  of  this  kind  are  said  to  exist,  and  those  only  in  the 
district  of  Turatte,  in  Celebes.  Malefactors  under  sentence  of  death 
are  uiade  use  of,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  blows 
froiij  the  tree,  with  reference  to  their  path,  to  collect  the  poison  from 
it.  By  the  reports  of  these  people,  neither  plants  nof  grass  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  wide  track  of  country  alt  around,  nothing 
Whatever  is  to  be  seen.  The  poison  is  collected  with  extreme  cau- 
tion in  bamboos,  into  which  it  drops  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk 
by  diose  who  are  sent  thither  for  that  purpose,  their  liands,  faces,  and 
extremities  being  closely  covered  with  napkins ;  for,  should  they  at- 
tempt to  take  it  with  their  hands,  their  muscles  and  joints  would  be- 
come contracted  and  rigid." 

After  stating  that  the  poison  is  used  by  the  princea  for  touch- 
ing their  weapons  and  arrows,  he  proceeds  : 

^^  This  poison  is  so  quick  in  its  operation  that  it  immediately  flies  to 
the  hearty  and  causes  instant  death.  Raja  Palacca,  one  of  the  most 
ppwerful  kings  in  Celebes,  once  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  by 
just  drawing  blood  with  a  poison  kria  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb 
of  two  condenmed  malefactors,  and  immediately  after  amputating 
their  arms :  the  toes  of  two  others  were  punctured,  and  the  corres- 
ponding legs  removed.  These  four  men  died  in  a  very  short  time ; 
and  in  order  to  shew  that  their  death  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  sub- 
tle operation  of  the  poison,  he  allowed  the  bodies  to  be  opexied,  when 
the  hearts  of  all  four  were  found  poisoned/' 

If  to  this  account  we  add  that  given  by  Rumphius  of  the  ipo 
of  Macassar,  which  he  calls  arbo  toxicarta^  whose  red  resin  was 
k  deadly  poison,  the  drops  from  whose  leaves  blistered  those  on 
Whom  they  fell,  and  whose  exhalations  were  so  baneful  that  birds 
approaching  on  the  wing  fell  lifeless,  to  the  ground — ^we  shall,  in 
fact,  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  story  attributed  to  Foersch, 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  machinery  of  Mahomet  and  the 
old  Malay  priest,  and  the  misplaced  allusion  to  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. It  required  but  little  ingenuity  for  an  adept  in  forgery 
to  substitute,  for  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  four  malefactors,  the 
bare  bosoms  of  thirteefi  beautiful  but  faithl^s^  concubinej|.  £very 
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Other  circuni!(tance  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  narratives  of  Valentyn 
and  Rumphius* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Valentyn's  account  of 'the  opera- 
tion of  the  poison  on  the  hearty  perfectly  agrees  with  the  result 
of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments.  The  fact,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  so, 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Tavemier  and  others.  Raja  Palacca,  from 
a  betel-box  bearer  to  the  king  of  Macassar,  was  raised  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  district,  and  the  bodies  were 
opened  by  Dutch  surgeons.  Mr.  Leschinault  is  of  opinion  that 
the  ipo  or  toxicaria  of  Rumphius,  is  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
produces  die  antiar  in  Java. 

The  natural  history  of  Java  presents  a  wide  and  unexplored 
field.  Much  has  been  done  by  Valent}m  and  Thunberg,  hy 
Wormbe,  and  other  contributors  to  the  six  volumes  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Batavian  Society ;  and  recendy  by  Messrs.  Des* 
champs  and  Leschinault,  but  more  remains  to  be  done.  Na 
country  in  the  old  world,  lying  under  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, has  yet  been  explored : — an  additional  incitement  to  those 
who  may  hereafter  prosecute  their  researches  in  the  interior  of 
this  island. 
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ifiogrttphia  Dramatica;  or,  A  Companion  to  the  Playhouse:  Containing^  Criti<^ 
cal  and  Historical  Memoirs,  and  original  Anecdotes  of  British  and  Irish  Dnu 
matic  Writers,  from  the  Commencement  of  our  Theatrical  Exhibitions  i 
among^  whom  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Actors:  also  an  Alphabetical 
Account  and  Chronological  Lists  of  their  Works;  their  Dates  when  printed; 
and  Observations  on  their  Merits.  Together  with  an  Introductory  yiew  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Stage.  Originally  compiled,  in  the 
Year  ir64,  by  David  Erskine  Baker;  continued  thence  to  1782,  by  Isaac 
Reed,  F.  A.  S.;  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  November  1811,  with  very 
considerable  Additions  and  Iroprovments  throughout,  by  Stephen  Jones.  S 
vols.  8vo.  1812. 

AMONG  the  prominent  novelties  that  peculiarly  strike  us  in 
ifhese  volumes,  is  the  life  of  Charles  Bonnor  ;  which,  as  a  circum* 
stance  connected  with  the  political  situation  of  both  England  and 
France,  has  rendered  it  highly  interesting,  we  shall  quote. 

<*  Bonnor,  Charles,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  distiller  in  Bristol, 
and  intended  for  a  coach-maker;  but,  impatient  of  restraints  he  pre* 
maturely  burst  the  bond  which  was  intended  to  hold  him  in  a  seven 
years  course  ^f  training  for  that  business,  and,  in  the  year  1777^  made 
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|iift  first  appearance  on  the  atage  at  Bath>  in  the  character  of  Belcour. 
His  reception  ivas  highly  flattering ;  and  his  subsequent  performances 
•f  Ranger,  Charles  Surface,  Benedict,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  ele- 
gant sprightly  cast  of  genteel  comedy,  confirmed  his  claims  to  the  par* 
tiality  which  he  continued  to  experience  there,  till  the  year  1783,  when 
he  became  the  successor  to  Mr  Lee  Lewis,  at  Convent-garden  thea* 
tre.  His  first  appearance  there,  Sept.  19,of  tliat  year,  was  marked  by 
the  novelty  of  his  writing  and  speaking  an  occasional  Address,  to  in- 
troduce  himself  in  the  character  of  Captain  Brazen;  and  two  ladies^-^ 
Miss  Scrace,  from  Bath,  who  performed  Sylvia ;  and  Mrs.  ChalmerSf 
from  Norwich,  who  acted  the  part  of  Rose.  Mr.  Bonnor  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  maintained  in  the  metropolis  the  professional  reputation 
that  he  had  acquired  at  Bath.  Mr.  Psdmer,  the  proprietor  of  that  thea- 
tre, had  not  over-looked  in  Mr.  Bonnor  the  possesion  of  talents  which 
qualified  him  for  the  more  important  pursuits  of  life ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  the  earlier  an^angements  and  experiments 
of  the  mail-coach  plan,  which  eventually  terminated  Mr.  Bonnor's 
theatncal  career,  by  his  being  appointed  deputy  comptix>ller-general 
of  the  post-office.  The  appointment  of  comptroller-general  ceased 
on  Mr.  Palmer's  removal  from  the  post-office  in  the  year  1795  ,  when 
a  new  arrangement  took  place,  and  Mr.  Bonnor  succeededi  at  his  own 
re({uest,  to  the  comptrollership  of  the  inland  department,  which  he 
held  two  years.  The  mail-coach  plan,  and  all  the  corresponding  in-\ 
ternal  arrangements,  being  then  completed,  the  comptroller  s  officcy 
with  many  others,  was  abolished ;  and  he  retired  with  a  handsome  pro- 
vision for  life,  as  a  recompense  for  his  past  services. 

^  In  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Bonnor  was  selected  by  Mr.  Harris,  the 
proprietor  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  as  the  fittest  person  to  negociate 
and  arrange  a  projecty  which  has  an  indisputable  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  page  of  theatric  histoi7.  It  had  been  represented  to  Mr.  Harris, 
by  a  friend  of  his,  who  resided  at  Paris,  and  had  frequent  access  to  the 
royal  family  during  their  hours  of  privacy  at  Versailles,  that  the  es- 
tablishing an  English  theatre  at  Paris  had  been  the  frequent  subject 
of  conversation  among  the  higher  orders ;  and,  through  the  Count 
d'Artois,  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Queen.  To  ascertain 
these  facts,  and  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan,  Mr*  Bonnor,  the  ap- 
pointed amba.ssador  and  destined  manager  of  the  acheme>  was  dispatch- 
ed to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  negociate. 

^  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  disclosed  the  intention  to  Mr.  Kem- 
hle,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Henderson,  Miss  Young,  Miss  Farren,  and  other 
principal  performers  of  Dniry-lane  and  Covent-garden  theatres,  who 
readily  engaged  to  be  of  the  party,  in  case  the  plan  should  be  resolv- 
^  on.  After  a  residence  of  several  weeks  in  Paris,  the  preliminaries 
were  so  far  settled,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Bonnor  actually  to  engage  that 
superb  theatre  which  constitutes  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  palace 
of  the  Thuilleries.  It  was  at  that  time  seldom  used,  and  reserved 
chiefly  for  concerts  and  select  occasions.  Every  thing  being  arrang- 
ed,  he  was  about  to  return  to  London ;  when  his  departure  was  retaixl- 
ed  some  days,  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  presented  by  the  Count 
d'Artois  to  the  Queen^  t9  receive  her  majesty's  personal  assurances  of 
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propriety  and  Tnagnificence  of  its  scenery  and  decorations.  These  es^r 
sential  improvxnents  he  still  unremittingly  supports ;  and^  while  they 
remain,  they  will  at  once  give  testimony  to  the  good  sense^  the  pro* 
fessional  knowledge,  and  classical  taste  of  their  introducer,  and  lay  our 
native  drama  under  great  obligations  to  him,  for  having  raised  it,  in 
truth  and  splendour  of  representation,  far  above  the  competition  of 
«ny  other  in  Europe. 

'^  Mr.  Kemble,  at  various  timeS)  during  his  management,  has  sue* 
cessHiUy  prepared  several  of  our  old  plays  for  peiformance,  with  al- 
terations, more  or  less  materiali  as  modem  manners  might  happen  to 
require ;  and  many  ne^  productions,  particularly  the  plays  of  f>taf 
and  Dumb^  The  Stranger^  and  the  opera  of  Thr  Sie^e  of  Belgrade^ 
are,  we  have  heard,  much  indebted  to  his  friendly  and  skilful  assist- 
ance. In  1794,  he  produced,  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  a  musical  romance^ 
called  Lodoiska^  which  was  performed  during  a  long  succession  of 
nights  with  very  great  and  merited  applause. 

^  In  1796  VI r.  Kemble  resigned  the  situation  of  manager  of  Dniry- 
lane  theatre ;  but  shortly  after  resumed,  and  held  it  till  the  end  of  the 
season  1800-1.  In  1803  he  visited  the  continent,  for  the  liberal  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  French  and  Spanish  stages,  and  of  employing, 
for  the  improvement  of  our  own  theatre,  whatever  he  might  find  wor- 
thy of  adoption  among  the  foreign  professors  of  the  scenic  art.  After 
passing  a  twelvemonth  at  Paris  and  ■  Madrid,  with  very  flattering 
marks  of  consideration  in  both  those  capitals,  he  returned  home ;  and, 
having  purchased  a  sixth  part  of  the  property  of  Co  vent-garden  patent, 
&c.  became  manager  of  that  theatre,  where  he  has  ever  since  conti- 
nued indefatigably  to  dischai*ge  the  multifarious  and  difficult  duties  of 
that  arduous  station. 

^  This  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Kenible's  life  might  have  been  swelled 
to  a  very  imposing  bulk,  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  those  diverting 
and  contradictory  anecdotes  inspecting  him,  which  lie  scattered  and 
forgotten  in  various  obscure  publications ;  but,— -as  most  of  them  that 
we  have  seen  are  only  humorous  traditions  and  ancient  theatrical  sto- 
ries new-revived,  stolen  from  the  true  owners,  and  by  temporary  ill- 
humour  on  recent  occurrences,  in  which  he  was,  unluckily,  destined 
to  play  his  part^  net  down,  mutato  nomine^  to  Mr.  Kemble's  account ; 
and  as  the  rest  of  them  are«  by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  original 
propagator,  the  mere  inventions  of  his  own  pmlific  imagination, — we 
shall  not  condescend  to  abuse  the  reader's  patience,  or  credulity,  by 
reviving  and  giving  them  any  currency.  The  poet  shall  not  say  of  US|, 

**  Destroy  his  fib  and  sophistry ; in  vain ; 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

•*  Mr.  Kemble  having  been  so  much  the  subject  of  public  notice 
of  various  kinds,  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  here  given  of  him.  The  result  of  our  inquiries  has 
been,  a  strong  support  oF  the  declaration  of  the  late  excellent  and  ju- 
dicious Isaac  Reed :  *^  1  know  not  from  what  cause  it  has  arisen  (says 
he),  but  I  think  I  have  observed  a  more  than  common  degree  of  in- 
accuracy in  facu  and  dates  relative  to  the  stage.***'Immediately  on 
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the  death  of  Mr.  Quin,  in  1766,  a  pataiphlet  wiiB  published,  proflssinf 
to  be  an  account  of  his  life,  in  which  the  fact  of  his  having  killed  a 
brother  actor  was  related;  but  so  related,  that  no  one  circumstance  be> 
longing  to  it  could  be  depended  on,  except  that  a  man  was  killed. 
Neither  the  time  when  the  accident  happened,  the  place  where,  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  progress  of  it,  or  even  the  name  or  identity 
of  the  person,  were  stated  agreeable  to  truth  ;  and  all  these  fables  were 
imposed  on  the  public  at  a  time  when  many  people  were  living,  if  ho 
could  have  contradicted  them  from  their  own  personal  knowledge." 
.  Shakspeare,  8vo.  1 803,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 1 . 

^^  It  has  been  observed,  that,  whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  Mr.  Kera« 
ble  never  lost  sight  of  his  profession. .  While  performing,  he  is  ever 
attentive  to  the  minutest  circumstance,  whether  relating  to  hisovm 
part,  or  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  others  who  may  be  concern- 
ed in  the  scene:  when  off  the  stage,  he  is  diligently  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  whatever  may  be  connected  with  the  history  or  illustration 
of  his  art.  He  has,  therefore,  at  a  prodigious  expense,  made  an  un- 
rivalled collection  of  the  dramatic  works  of  British  genius,  and  of  booka 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  stage  ;  and,  during  the  long  period  of  his 
management  in  the  two  winter  theatres,  the  public  have  been  indebted 
to  his  researches  into  our  ancient  drama  for  the  revival  of  many  pie» 
ces  of  acknowledged  merit,  which  bad  been  long  neglected  and  aJmost 
forgotten ;  but  which  his  very  judicious  alterations  have  contributed 
lo  restore  to  their  merited  popularity.** 

As  an  instance  of  merit  neglected,  and  benevolence  forsaken  in 
the  last  extremity,  Mrs.  Ryves  may,  with  propriety,  be  introduce 
ed.  Such  has  frequently  been  the  fate  of  genius  and  of  virtue; 
yet  to  stimulate  liberality  to  the  protection  6f  talents,  examples 
of  this  nature  can  never  be  unavailing. 

^  Rttes^  Elizabeth,  was  the  author  of  three  dramatic  pieces^  viz. 

«  1.  The  Prude.  C.  O.  8vo.   1777. 

«  2.  The  THumfih  of  Hymen.     M.  8vo.  1777. 

<«  3.  The  Debt  of  Honour.    Com.  N.  P. 

^  This  lady,  who  possessed  great  literary  talents,  died  of  disappoint- 
ment and  neglect,  at  her  lodginp:s  in  Store-street,  in  April  1797.  She 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  The  Hermit  of  Snowdon.  Her 
poetical  compositions  are  distinguished  by  vigour,  taste,  and  even  an 
air  of  originality.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Italian  and  French 
literature,  and  had  made  no  small  progress  in  the  classics.  She  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  Rousseau's  Treatise  on  the  Social  Cdmfiactf 
and  many  other  works  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  employed  several  years  in  conducting  the  histori- 
cal department  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Register ;  but  we  believe  that  was 
not  the  case.  A  writer  in  the  Gentieman*a  Magazine  has  said  of  her«  ^^  A 
woman  more  benevolent  God  never  created."  When  her  affairs  were 
in  a  most  fiottical  /losture  (as  indeed  they  often  were,  for  she  manag- 
ed them  but  inconsiderately),  and  she  lodged  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city)  she  would  spend  her  last  shilling,  herself  unprovided  with  a  din- 
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ner>  in  the  purchase  of  a  joint  of  meat  for  a  starving  femily  that  occu- 
pied the  floor  above  her ;  yet,  it  seems,  she  herself  was  forsaken  on 

ber  death-bed  i'* 

# 

The  next  article  is,  in  it^lf,  so  interesting,  and  so  much  the 
general  theme,  that  we  need  only  observe,  we  should  insert  it  if 
we  had  no  better  reason  than  for  the  elegance  with  which  it  is 
iBonfiposed :  we  could,  how'ever,  were  it  necessary,  adduce  many 
still  better. 

<^Sbsrioam,the  Right  Hdk.  Richard  Brinslbt,  whohasbeeni 
with  great  propriety,  styled  the  Ctmgrevt  oi  the  present  day,  is  the 
•on  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan^  mentioned  in  the  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent arttcles.^  He  was  born  at  Quilca,  near  Dublin,  about  the  year 
1753 ;  and  at  the  ag«  of  six  years  was  brought  to  England,  and  placed 
at  Harrow  school,  where  he  received  his  education,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Summer.     After  having  finished  his  studies  at  that  seminary/ 
he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple  society,  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  the  law ;  but  the  attractions  of  dramatic  poetry  seem  to 
have  suspended  his  ardour  in  that  pursuit.     At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  joined  with  another  gentleman  in  translating  the  epistles  of  Aris« 
taenetus  from  the  Greek;  and,  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  his  first  play.  The  Rivals^  was  acted.  In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  having  resolved  to  quit  all  his  theatrical  connexions,  entered  in* 
to  a  treaty  witli  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Linley,  and  Mr.  Ford,  for  the  sale 
of  his  share  and  interest  in  the  patent ;  which  agreement  was  soon  af- 
terivards  finished,  and  our  author  became  one  of  the  managers  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre.    On  the  13th  of  April  1773,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Linley^  an  accomplbhed  lady  of  exquisite  musical  talents. 
Amidst  the  cares  of  a  theatre,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  not  kept  clear  of  the 
concerns  of  the  political  drama.     Among  the  connexions  that  he  had 
formed  in  this  way  was  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.    To 
that  great  man,  then  at  the  height  of  his  talents,  we  may,  most  proba- 
bly, attribute  Mr.  Sheridan's  commencement  of  senatorial  honours. 
After  a  variety  of  expectations  from  parliamentary  interests,  he  offer- 
ed himself  a  candidate  for  the  independent  borough  of  Stafibrd,^in  the 
election  of  1780,  against  the  gentleman  who  had  for  some  years  repre« 
sented  it,  and  succeeded.    His  connexion  with  Mr.  Fox  naturally  led 
him  to  the  support  of  his  party,  at  tliat  time  in  opposition.     His  first 
effort  in  Parliament  was  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  mi- 
litary during  the  riots  ariung  hnom  the  Protestant  petition.    On  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  second  administration  formed  under  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  1783,  when  Lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  Burke  was  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  Mr.  Sheridan  became  under-secretary  to  his  friend,  and  with 
him  resigned,  when  the  death  of  that  noble  Marquis  again  changed 
the  disposition  of  power.     Again  Mr.  Sheridan  returned  to  his  ton* 
mer  exertions  with  new  vigour,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  per- 
sons, set  up  a  periodical  paper,  called  The  Jesuit j  which  had  not  been 
long  established^  when  its  authors  rgidered  themselves  liable  to  a  pro* 
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seciSUoD.  This  was.  not  long  delayed ;  for  Mr.  Pitt,  then  just  tT«enty> 
three  years  qIc),  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Dundas 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  &c.  and  Lord  Shelburne  at  the  head  of 
the  Trfedsury-board,  The  powerful  party  under  Lord  North  was  now 
m  opposition,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  A  coalition  was  therefore^ 
brought  about  by  ^leans  qf  Edmund  Burke,  the  mutual  friend  of  both, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  creating  a  majority  against  administration.  This 
was  that  celebrated  coalition,  against  which  every  party  joined  in  mu- 
tual recrimination.  On  the  debate  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
(February  17,  1783),  Mr.  Sheridan  had  warmly  seconded  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  in  an  amendment  of  the  address,  which  went  to  omit  the* 
approval  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer  to  him,  thought  proper  to 
commence  his  speech  with  the  following  exordium : 

^  No  man  {he  said)  admired  more  than  he  did,  the  abilities  of  that 
Honourable  Gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of  his  thought,  the  gi^ 
effusions  of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic 
points :  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the  firofter  stage^  they  would,  no 
doubt,  receive,  what  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  abilities  always  did 
receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  audience ;  and  it  would  be  his  fortune^- 
"  Sui  filauBu  gaudere  theatri**  But  this  was  not  the  proper  scene  fop 
these  elegancies ;  and  he  therefore  called  the  attention  of  the  Housd 
%o  the  question,"  &c. 

^  In  his  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  ^  On  the  particular 
sort  of  personality  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of,  he  need  nbt  make  any  comment ;  the  firofiriety 
— the  taate-^thegtntUmanly'fioint  of  it,  must  have  been  obvious  to  the 
House.  But  (continued  he),  let  me  assure  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  time,  when  he  chooses  to 
repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere  good  humour. 
Nay,  I  will  say  more — flattered  and  encouraged  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman's  panegyric  on  my  talent^,  if  ever  I  again  engage 
in  the  compositions  to  which  he  alludes,  I  may  be  tempted  to  an  act 
of  presumption — to  attempt  an  improvment  on  one  of  Ben  Johnson's 
best  characters — that  of  the  Angry  Boy  in  The  AlchymUt** — The 
Coalition  triumphed  for  a  time,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  returned  to 
place  (April  1783),  as  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Poitland  was  first  lord.  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  same  time,  was  secretary 
for  the  foreign  affairs,  and  Lord  North  for  the  home  departments  while- 
Mr.  Burke,  as  before,  was  paymaster.  In  defence  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Government  of  India,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  Sheridan  evinced  power* 
which  appeared  to  astonish  equally  his  auditors  and  the  public.  The* 
time  was,  however^  arrived  when  the  whole  men  and  measures  of  the 
English  government  were  to  experience  a  change,  and  Mr.  Sheridan^ 
with  his  friends,  receded  into  a  long  exile  from  ix)wer,  on  Mr.  Pitt** 
more  general  assumption  of  it.— The  latter  gentleman  now  became 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with,  a 
number  of  new  characters  in  the  highest  departments  o^  the  8tate>' 
This  did  not>  however,  interrupt  Mr.  Sheridan's  career  to  excellence- 
and  importapce  as  a  parrkagaen>ary  orator ;  for  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast* 
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y^gB,  arising  out  of  the  disorders  in  the  goyemment  of  Indili)  oh  which 
ne  had  already  distinguished  himself^  he  was  appointed  a  manager. 

^  The  great  estimation  in  whicii  he  then  stood,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived by  the  following  eulogium,  pronounced  on  him  by  Burke,  up- 
on his  exertions  in  the  above  business : 

^<  He  has  this  day  surprised^e  thousands  who  hung  with  rapture 
on  his  accentS)  by  such  an  array  of  talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capa- 
city >  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ora- 
tory ;  a  display  that  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  himself — lustre 
uponletters«— renown  upon  Parliament— glory  upon  the  countiy.  Of  alt 
species  of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence  that  has  been  witnessed 
or  recorded,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  whatever  the  acute- 
ness  of  tlie  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpit,  have  hitherto  furnished) 
nothing  has  surpassed,  nothing  has  equalled,  what  we  have  heard  this 
day  in  Westminsier-hall.  No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  states- 
man, no  orator,  no  man  of  any  description  whatever,  has  come  up,  in 
the  one  instance,  td  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality ;  or  in  the  other^ 
to  that  variety  of  knowletige,  force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  viva- 
city of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  copious- 
ness of  style,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  conception,  to  which  we  have  this 
day  listened  with  ardour  and  admiration.  From  poetry  up  to  eloquence, 
there  is  not  a  species  of  composition,  of  which  a  complete  and  perfect 
specimen  might  not,  from  that  single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected.^ 
—Mr.  Fox  said,  that  ^'  all  he  had  ever  heard  or  read,  when  compared 
with  it,  dwinled  into  nothing.'* — Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,  "that  he  had 
surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  that  his 
speech  (on  the  third  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings}  possessed  every 
thing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and  control  the  hu- 
man mind." 

"  The  next  great  occasion  in  which  the  powers  of  his  eloquence 
were  called  forth,  was  the  question  of  regency  :  in  which  he  support- 
ed, with  great  di.8;nity,  the  rights  of  his  Royal  patron.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  important  period,  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  Mr. 
Sheridan  with  his  confidence,  and  which  has  since  remained  with  a 
steady  constancy.  About  the  same  time  he  also  lost  his  father,  who 
died  at  Margate,  August  14,  1788. 

"  The  true  friend  of  liberty,  he  always  displayed  himself  as  a  genuine 
loyalist.  During  the  melancholy  period  of  the  naval  mutiny,  he  said 
— .*  Whatever  difference  in  political  sentiments  might  prevail  in  the 
country,  the  moment  was  come  when  his  Majesty  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  call  upon  all  his  subjects  for  their  zealous  co-operation  in 
maintaining  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  giving  every  possi- 
ble efficiency  to  the  measures  of  Government.'  In  all  questions  that 
regard  liberty  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  ever  been  prominent 
and  active :  and  in  questions  of  commerce  and  finance,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary affairs,  he  has  surprised  his  most  intimate  friends. 
.  "  Mr.  Sheridan  had,  previous  to  his  entering  into  Parliament,  in- 
creased his  property  in  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Drury-lane,  by  the  pui^ 
^hase  of  Mr.  Lacy's  share  in  the  patent,  in  addition  to  his  own ;  yet  the 
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increased  expenses  of  an  establishipent  calculated  for  all  that  was 
great  and  gayi  rendered  the  increase  of  fortune  uneciual  to  their  sup- 
port, and  produced  embarrassments,  of  which,  however  they  may,  on 
some  occasions,  delight  in  the  recital,  we  should  not  feel  warranted  in 
the  insertion. 

"  In  1792,  he  lost  his  lady,  who  ^ed  of  a  lingering  decline.  Mr. 
Wilkes  said  of  her,  she  was  "  the  most  modest,  pleasing,  and  delicate 
Hower*'  he  had  seen. 

*'  Once  more  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  interests  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
as  well  as  the  drama  at  large.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  season  of  1T99, 
appeared  the  tragedy  of  Pizarroy  translated  from  the  German  of  Kot- 
zebue ;  but  translated  with  such  freedom  and  additional  beauties,  that 
it  might  be  said  to  be  his  own.  It  was  most  happily  adapted  to  the 
times  and  to  the  genius  of  the  British  nation,  with  all  the  graces  and 
combinations  of  dramatic  interest ;  hence  the  applause  it  met  with,  W<vs 
unbounded. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  establishment  for  which  M. 
Sheridan's  talents  were  so  ably  exerted,  its  finances  were  in  a  stat«^ 
that  required  the  frequent  interference  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the 
decisions  of  whom  were,. however,  always  to  the  honour  of  Mr,  She- 
ridan. 

•*  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  purchased  the  pleasant  villa  of  Po- 
lesden,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  formerly  the  residence  of  Admi- 
TAl  Geary ;  soon  after  which,  he  was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the 
iJutchy  of  Cornwall,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

^^  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan  acted,  as  usual,  iu  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Fox  :  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  he  did 
Dot  fail  of  his  wonted  rigour  against  him. 

"  On  the  death  of  that  gi*eat  statesman,  Mr.  Fox  (al>er  an  absence 
from  power  of  twenty -three  years)  was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  called  into  oflice,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
invited  to  share  the  honours  of  his  friend.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
important  duties  of  his  situation  with  great  diligence.  But  an  event 
soon  took  place  that  checked  the  apparent  serenity  of  his  progress,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  copartners:  this  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox. 

"  The  pleasing  prospects  which  honour,  popularity,  and  power, 
might  have  given  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  soon  faded  before 
him.  On  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  a  difference  in 
the  cabinet  took  place,  which  occasioned  a  sudden  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament; in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Sheridan  again  was  found  in 
opposition,  in  which  he  has  continued  ever  since. 

"  Mr,  Sheridan  is  the  author  and  altcrer  of  tlie  following  pieces ; 

"  1.   The  HivaU.  C.  8vo.   1775. 

"  2.  St,  PatHck's  Day  \  or,  The  Schemng  Lieutenant,  F.  1775. 
N.  P. 

«  3.  The  Duenna,  C.  O.  1775.  8vo.  1794. 

*<  4.  A  Trifi  to  Scarborough.  C.  altered  from  Vanbrugh,  1777; 
8vo.  1781. 

«  5,  The  School  for  Scandal.  C.  1777.  N.  P. 


* 
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«  6.  The  Temftest.  Altered,  1777.  N.  P. 

"^.  The  Camp.  Dr.  £nt.  1778,  N.  P. 

•*  8.  The  Critic;  avy  A  Tragedy  Jiehearsed.  D.  P.  1779  ;  8vo.  118 J. 

•«  9.  Pizarro.  T.  8vo.  1799. 

«  The  Camfi  is  very  (generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pen ; 
though  Mr.  Tate  WUkinson  positively  denies  that  it  >vas  written  by 
Mm.  ^ 

^f  To  this  gentleman  likewise  has  been  ascribed, 

«*10.  RobiuMon  Crusoe.  Pantom.  1781 ;  8vo.  1797.'* 
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%ht  CbniolatioRf  of  Erin,  an  Eulc^,  hy  Charles  Philips^  A.  B.  of  the  middle 
Temple,  Author  of  the  Loves  of  Celestine  and  St  Aubert,  a  Romantic  Tale. 
^    Stockdale.    1811. 

The  other  publication  of  this  writer,  which  is  announced  in  the 
title  page  of  the  present,  we  had  occasion  to  reprobate  for  its 
puerility  and  want  of  decency.  We  have  no  scruple,  however,  in 
allowing  him  the  claim  of  poetical  talent,  which  we  think  he  may 
easily  improve.  The  Consolations  of  Erin,  are,  in  this  writer  8 
estimation,  the  distinguished  Irishmen  of  the  present  day,  who 
are  objects  of  their  country's  attention  :  and  his  eulogies  are  di- 
iwcted  to  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Kirwan,  Curran,  Lord  Moira  and 
others.  The  following,  which  is  intended  to  praise  Mn  Moore^ 
n^ay  serve  as  a  specimen. 


9 

} 


**  See  see  who  comes  with  careless  measure 

Looking  bliss  and  breathing  pleasure, 

Led  along  by  beauty's  choir, 

With  heart  of  feather,  tongue  of  fire 

A  Cupid  carrying  his  lyre ; 

'Tis  he  the  bard  of  voice  divine, 

Sweet  melodist  of  love  and  wine, 

He  on  whom  monts  and  minions  rail 

The  Muses  little  Nightingale, 

Yes  Erin,  'tis  thy  Patriot  son, 

Thy  simple  sweet  Anaci^eon. 

Monts,  reader,  in  this  author's  language,  means  the  frignds  of 
decency. 
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FROX    THE    LITSKARY   PANORAMA. 

A  BiographicQl  Memoir  of  Sir  Jotkua  Beyndda,  Xidshtg  by  Jamu  MrthcoU,^ 

Eaq.R.  A. 

{From  the  f<nirth  number  of  '*The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Eng^llsh  School^*'  in  wbicli 
elegit  work  it  accompanies  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua.] 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  progress  which  the 
British  nation  had  made  in  matters  of  taste,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  painting,  was  not  equal  to  the  general  advances 
made  in  science  and  literature.  Philosophers,  statesmen,  poets, 
and  warriors,  had  already  exalted  and  dignified  the  character  of 
Great  Britain,  but  no  Englishman  had  then  appeared  to  raise  the 
£ne  arts  to  a  degree  of  eminence  proportionate  to  the  other  glo- 
ries of  the  country.  An  opportunity  so  favourable  for  the  exer- 
cise of  high  talents,  and  arcient  emulation,  was  the  fortunate  lot 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  illustrious  painter,  and  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  English  nation,  was  bom  at  Plympton 
in  Devonshire,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1723«  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  and  Theophila  Potter,  and  was  the 
seventh  of  eleven  children,  five  of  which  died  in  their  infancy. 
It  has  been  said  that  young  Joshua  was  for  some  time  instructed  in 
the  classics  by  his  father,  who  assiduously  cultivated  the  minds 
of  his  childrfsn ;  but  as  it  is  known  that  the  son  did  not  display 
any  marks  of  classical  learning  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  mass  of  general  knowledge,  which  after- 
wards so  eminently  distinguished  him,  was  the  consequence  of 
great  application  to  study  in  his  riper  years ;  a  good  classical  scho- 
lar he  never  was,  at  any  period  of  his  life.  That  be  was  what  the 
world  terms  a  genius,  and  of  the  first  order,  cannot  be  disputed. 
He  possessed  talents  of  the  highest  kind,  which  he  brought  into 
full  and  constant  action  by  a  laudable  ambition  and  a  strong  de* 
4»ire  of  acquiring  eminence  ip  the  profession  he  adopted*    I  ba\:e' 
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heard  him  say  that  his  father  at  first  intended  him  for  the  medir 
cal  department ;  and  that  if  such  had  been  his  lot,  he  should  have 

fJt  the  same  ambition  to  become  the  most  eminent  physician  of 
is  age  and  country.  For  it  was  ever  his  decided  opinion,  that 
the  superiority  to  be  attained  and  displayed  in  any  pursuit  does 
not  originate  in  an  innate  propensity  of  the  mind  to  that  pursuit 
in  particular,  but  d^end^  on  the  general  strength  in  the  intellect, 
and  on  the 'intense  application  ot  that  strength  to.  a  specific  pur- 
pose. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  an  early  period  bf  his  life  he 
made  some  scrawling  drawings  from  the  ordinary  book  prints 
which  he  found  in  his  father^s  study ;  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  by  ten  thousand  boys  before  him,  and  will  be  done 
again  by  thousands  yet  to  come.  It  is  the  most  common  refuge 
of  idleness  to  escape  the  labour  of  an  irksome  lesson.  We  find 
abo  that  he  read  the  Jesuit's  Perspective  at  the  age  of  eight 
years  :  that  he  applied  its  rules  in  a  drawing  which  he  attempted 
to  make  of  his  father's  school-house — a  building  fitted  to  his  pur- 
pose, being  on  pillars — was  a  proof  of  his  capacity  and  active 
curiosity.  On  showing  it  to  his  father,  who  was  merely  a  man  of 
letters^  the  surprise  he  excited,  and  the  praise  he  obtained,  na« 
turally  infiamed  his  ambition  to  conquer  greater  difficulties,  in  a 
field  of  knowledge  in  which  he  seemed  to  stand  alone,  from  the 
ignorance  of  those  about  him  in  the  graphic  art.  When  Richard- 
66n's  theory  of  Painting  was  put  into  his  hands,  he  there  saw  the 
enthusiastic  raptures  in  which  an  eminent  painter  is  described :  no 
wonder  that  he  thought  Raflaelle  the  greatest  man  the  world  had 
produced ;  the  book  told  him  so,  which  was  all  he  could  know  of 
RafFaelle  at  that  time.  As  he  had  shown  those  early  inclinations 
towards  the  Arts,  a  neighljour  and  a  friend  of  the  family  (a  Mr. 
Cranch)  advised  the  father  to  send  his  son  to  London,  to  be  plac- 
ed under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hudson,  a  well  known  painter  of 
portraits,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Devonshire.  This  advice 
was  taken,  and  young  Reynolds  first  visited  the  metropolis,  to 
be  inspired  by  Hudson,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1741,  when  he 
was  not  full  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Arts 
at  that  time  in  this  country,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Hudson 
was  then  the  greatest  painter  in  England ;  and  the  qualification  that 
enabled  him  to  hold  this  decided  pre-eminence,  was  the  ability  of 
producing  a  likeness  with  that  kind  of  address  which,  by  the  vul- 
gar, is  considered  t\^  flattering  in  the  portrait.  But  after  having 
done  the  head,  Hudson's  genius  failed  him,  and  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  apply  to  one  Vanhaaken  to  put  it  on  the  shoulders  and  to 
finish  the  drapery,  of  Ijoth  of  which  Hudson  was  totally  incapable. 
Vanhaaken  died,  and  for  a  time  Hudson  was  driven  almost  to 
despair,  and  feared  he  must  have  quitted  business.    He  met 
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\rtth  another  drapery  painter  however,  named  Roth,  who,  though 
not  so  good  as  the  former,  yet  Was  sufficiently  qualified  to  carry 
on  the  manufactory.  He  outlived  Hudson,  and  has  executed, 
some  draperies  for  Sir  Joshua  even  in  his  latter  time. 

lieynolds  continued  only  two  years  with  his  master ;  in  which 
time  he  made  such  a  rapid  progress,  that  a  picture  of  his  painting 
having  been  accidently  seen  in  Hudson's  gallery,  it  gained  such 
universal  preference,  that  the  preceptor  immediatly  grew  jealous 
of  his  pupil's  excellence,  and  on  that  account  they  soon  afterwards 
Parted.  Reynolds  returned  to  Devonshire,  where  he  is  said,  by 
nis  biographer,  to  hav?  dissipated  the  three  following  years,  mak- 
ing little  effort,  and  as  little  improvement,  to  his  great  remorse 
of  conscience  afterwards ;  yet  we  know  he  produced  a  great  ma- 
rty  portraits  at  that  period,  several  of  which  were  certainly  very 
fine  :  this  he  acknowledged  on  seeing  some  of  them  thirty  years^ 
afterwards,  and  lamented  that  in  so  many  years  he  had  made  so 
little  progress. 

He  and  his  two  youngest  unmarried  sisters  took  a  house  at 
ftymouth  Dock ;  where  he  painted  various  portraits,  some  of 
which  evince  great  capacity,  but  he  was  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  the  want  of  experience.  Here  he  became  first  known  to  the 
Edgecumbe  family,  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  who  warmly  patron- 
ized and  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  hon.  Augustus  Kep- 
pel,  afterwards  Lord  Keppel.  This  officer  was  then  fitting  out 
at  Plymouth  dock  as  commodore,  for  his  station  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  voyage  Reynolds  was  invited  to  accompany  him 
in  the  Centurion  man  of  war,  and  they  sailed  May  the  1 1th,  lf49. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  they  arrived  at  Lisbon,  where 
our  artist  saw  several  grand  processions,  and  other  sights  novel 
to  him,  of  which  M  gave  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe, written  with  great  simplicity.  On  the  23d  of  August 
he  commenced  his  residence  at  Port  Mahon,  in  Minorca,  where 
he  continued  some  time ;  and  by  the  friendship  of  Keppel,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  merit,  he  was  much  employed  in  painting 
the  portraits  of  almost  all  the  officers  on  that  station,  and  there- 
by much  improved  both  his  art  and  his  purse.  He  next  went  to 
Leghorn,  and  thence  to  Rome.  When  arrived  in  that  garden  of 
the  world,  that  great  temple  of  the  Arts — where  I  have  enjoyed 
so  much  pleasure,  now  fading  from  my  memory — his  time  was 
employed  with  industry,  observation,  and  judgment :  indebd  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  his  talents  and. his  virtue.  He  contemplated 
with  untired  attention,  and  ardent  zeal,  the  various  beauties 
which  marked  the  styles  of  different  schools  and  different  ages  : 
he  sought  for  truth,  taste,  and  beauty  at  the  foimtain  head.  It 
was  with  no  common  eye  that  he  beheld  the  productions  of  the 
great  masters.     He  copied  and  sketched  in  the  Vaticain  such 
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parts  of  the  works  of  RaiFaene  and  Michael  Angelo  as  he  th oa^jl&t 
would  be  most  conducive  to  his  future  excellence  in  Art.  He 
has  confessed  in  his  writings,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  Kaffaelle's 
works  he  did  not  relish,  or  well  comprehend  dieir  merits,  but 
that  he  studied  them  till  he  did  :  I  account  for  this  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dispositions  of  the  two  painters.  RaiFaelle  pos- 
sessed a  grandeur  even  to  severity,  and  did  not  display  in  his 
pictures  either  the  allurements  of  colour,  or  much  effect  of  ligb^ 
and  shade.  Reynolds,  from  his  natural  disposition,  cultivated, 
grace,  softness,  and  a  captivating  sweetness^  and  imparted  these 
to  his  works  in  an  unexampled  degree. 

After  remaining  in  Italy  about  three  years,  in  which  time  he 
visited  most  of  the  capital  cities  of  that  country,  he  returned 
to  England  by  the  way  of  France.  At  PAris  he  met  his  friend 
Mr.  Chambers,  the  architect;  ^afterwards  Sir  William,)  accom-* 
panied  by  his  wife,  then  on  their  way  ta  Ron^  t  here  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chambers,  from  which  a  mezzotinto  print 
is  taken.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  October,  1752,  he  went 
immediately  to  Plymouth,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Duriag 
this  visit  he  painted  the  portrait  of  his  friend  Dr«  John  Mudge^ 
a  remarkably  fine  head,  of  which  also  there  itf  a  print.  This,  and 
one  other,  of  a  young  lady,  were  all  he  did  till  he  left  that  town  i 
as  his  friend  Lord  Edgecumbe  advised  him  to  go  to  London,  as  the 
only  place  to  establish  his  fame  and  fortune  :  accordingly  he  set 
off  for  the  metropolis,  and  took  handsome  lodgings  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane  about  the  end  of  the  year  1752.  He  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  a  large  house  in  Great  Newport  street,  where  he 
dwelt  some  years.  This  period  was  the  dawn  of  his  splendour. 
His  amiable  modesty,  accompanied  by  such  extraordinary  talents, 
soon  gained  him  some  powerful  and  active  connexions :  even  his 
earliest  employers  were  of  the  highest  rank.  The  second  por- 
trait he  painted  in  London  was  that  uf  the  old  duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  which  was  followed  by  a  whole  length  picture  of  his  first 
patron  Commodore  Keppel,  engraved  by  Fisher.  He  was  now 
employed  to  pourtray  several  ladies  in  the  first  circles  of  fashion, 
which  the  polite  world  flocked  to  see ;  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters,  nofonly  in  England  but  in  Eu- 
rope. It  should  be  remarked,  that  before  his  time  there  were  no 
historical  works  which  called  upon  the  painter's  skill ;  a  true  taste 
was  wanting;  vanity,  however,  was  not  wanting,  and  this  crowded 
his. sitting  room  with  women  who  wished  to  be  transmitted  as  an- 
gels, and  with  men  who  want'^d  to  appear  as  heroes  and  philoso- 
plicrs.  From  Reynolds*  pencil  they  were  sure  to  be  gratified :  the 
Apotheosis  was  the  simple  operation  of  the  painter's  mind,  which 
glowed  with  grandeur  and  with  grace.  In  the  delineation  of  cha- 
r.t9t*;r,  mind,  air,  and  attitude,  in  composition  and  general  effect, 
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he  wai  equally  petfect ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said  that  his  portraits 
assume  the  importance  of  history.  Felicity  and  force  of  resem- 
blance, combined  with  dignity  and  grace,  characterize  his  works : 
these  channs  not  only  drew  around  him  all  the  opulence  and  beau- 
ty of  the  nation,  but  gained  him  the  Tfierited  honour  of  perpetuating 
the  features  of  almost  all  the  eminent  and  distinguished  characters 
then  living ;  with  most  of  whom,  so  attractive  were  his  manners 
as  well  as  his  talenu,  that  he  preserved  an  intimacy,  which  only 
ended  with  life.  In  this  assemblage  o£  genius,  each  was  improved 
by  the  other.  Like  a  man  of  great  mind,  he  ever  cultivated  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  of  all  the  learned  and  all  the  great  of  his 
lime;  and  often  assisted  those  who  were  in  difficulties,  both  with 
his  advice  and  his  purse.  The  circle  of  his  friends  was  very  ex* 
Ifensive:  niany  illustrious  foreigners  were  personally  intimate 
with  him;  his  society  was  sought  by  individuals  of  the  highest 
^ality,  who  revered  his  genius  as  much  as  they  respected  the 
worth  of  his  private  character.  His  house  was  long  the  resort 
©f  the  learned)  the  elegant,  and  the  polite  ;  all  who  were  eminent 
for  their  virtue,  or  distinguished  for  their  genius.  From  such  con- 
aexions,  his  mind,  rich  in  its  own  stores,  received  an  accession 
of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  an  inexhaustible  treasure  for 
conversation.  He  was  rich  in  observation,  anecdote,  and  intel- 
ligence. He  had  a  mind  ever  open,  and  desirous  to  acquire  use- 
fid  knowledge ;  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment  to  select  and 
separate  what  he  did  acquire,  and  infinite  industr}'  and  applica- 
tion in  rendering  his  acquirements  useful. 

At  this  period,  finding  himself  sufficiently  established  to  move 
in  a  higher  sphere,  he  quitted  his  residence  in  N(;wport- street, 
and  removed  to  Leicester  Fields,  where  he  bought  a  handsome 
house,  to  which  he  sodded  a  splendid  gallery  for  exhibiting  his 
works,  and  a  commodious  and  elegant  room  for  his  sitters.  In 
this  speculation,  as  I  have  heard  him  confess,  he  laid  out  almost 
the  whole  property  he  had  then  realized.  He  also  set  up  a  hand- 
some carriage,  and  his  mode  of  living  was  suitably  elegant. 

In  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Reynolds  having  impaired  his  health  by 
incessant  application,  again  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  county ;  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  They  were 
entertained  at  the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
west  of  England ;  and  during  their  stay  at  Plymouth  were  the 
guests  of  Dr.  Mudge,  who  was  then  a  surgeon,  and  afterwards  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  town.  In  1 765  he  exhibited  an  admired 
whole  length  portrait  of  lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  representir.g  her 
as  sacrificing  to  the  Graces.  Previous  to  this  he  had  painted  an' 
excellent  whole  length  portrait  of  lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  in  the 
dress  she  wore  as  bridemaitl  to  the  queen.  He  had  also  pro* 
duced  the  picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Qnnedif^ 
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ivhich  may  be  considered  as  his  Jlrst  attempt  in  historical  com' 
position**  He  had  noWv  attained  the  summit  of  his  reputation  asv 
an  Artist ;  and  maintained  his  dignified  station  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  Cotes  and  Ramsey,  shared,  in  some  degree,  with  him  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day ;  for  each  of  those  painters  had  employment 
from  the  court  of  England,  where  Reynolds  as  an  artist,  never 
could  become  a  favorite.  Indeed  he  never  received  one  com- 
mission from  that  enviable  source  of  honour;  for  the  portraits  of 
th^  king  and  queen,  now  in  the  council-iroom  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, were  painted  purposely  for  that  institution  at  the  request 
of  Reynolds  himself. 

Without  entering  into  a  tedious  detail  of  minute  circumstances 
and  petty  animosities,  at  that  time  existing  among  the  artists,  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  to  compose  these  jarring  interests,  and  to 
give  dignity  to  a  new  establishment,  his  majesty,  in  December, 
1 768,  instituted  *'  The  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture^ 
and  Architecture,^'  which  was  composed  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respectable  artists  then  resident  in  Great  Britain.  Reynolds  was 
made  the  first  president  by  an  unanimous  vote  :  and  on  that  occa« 
sion  was  knighted ;  an  honour  which  he  received  with  satisfaction, 
as  he  well  knew  that  it  gave  additional  consequence  to  his  works 
in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  matter  of  surprize  that 
his  election  as  president  was  unanimous :  his  professional  rank, 
his  large  fortune,  and  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved, 
gave  him  a  claim  to  the  honour  which  none  of  his  contemporaries 
possessed ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  refused  to  join  the  socie- 
ty on  any  other  terms.  Thus  the  Royal  Academy  was  opened 
December  the  10th,  1768,  by  Sir  Joshua,  with  his  first  discourse. 
The  task  of  givine  lectures  in  the  academy  was  no  part  of  the 
prescribed  duty  of  nis  office,  but  was  voluntarily  imposed  on  him- 
self for  reasons  assigned  in  his  fifteenth  discourse* 

He  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  freeman  of  his  native  borough 
of  Plympton.  This  mark  of  respect  was  followed  by  being  cho- 
sen alderman  and  mayor  of  the  town  :  and  so  attached  was  he  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  that  he  declared  this  gave  him  more  plea- 
sure than  any  other  public  mark  of  distinction  he  had  received 
in  his  life.  On  this  occasion  he  presented  his  portrait,  painted 
by  himself,  to  the  corporation,  who  placed  it  in  their  town  hall. 

The  variety  of  his  critical  talents,  added  to  the  eminence  he 
had  now  gained,  qualified  him  to  share  the  honours  of  the  first 
scientific  institutions.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  Royal, 
the  Antiquarian,  and  the  Dillettanti  Societies :  and  when  the 
late  Lord  North  was  instsilled  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  July,  1773,  Sir  Joshua  wps  at  the  same  time  admitted 
to  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  ot  civil  law.     In  the  latter  part 

•  Thi8|>icture  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  J,  Angers tc  in,  Esq. 
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^  the  year  1775,  he  sent  his  portrait,  painted  by  himself  in  his 
university  dress,  to  be  placed  in  the  gallery  of  illustrious  pain- 
ters at  Florence ;  he  having  been  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Ramsey,  in  August, 
1784,  Sir  Joshua  was  sworn  principal  painter  to  his  ipajesty.  In 
the  year  1790,  some  disagreement  arose  among  the  members  of 
the^  fioyal  Academy,  respecting  the  election  of  an  academician. 
This  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  intemperance,  that  Sir  Joshua 
determined  to  resign  the  chair  and  quit  the  society.  At  first  the 
academicians  treated  this  secession  with  hauteur ;  but  soon  found 
that  the  rank  and  character  of  their  president  was  too  important 
to  be  readily  relinquished.  In  vain,  however,  they  solicited  his 
return ;  and  the  king  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence. To  comply  with  the  sovereign's  request  Sir  Joshua  re- 
sumed his  chair,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  with  honour  to  him- 
self, to  the  arts  and  to  the  nation,  till  the  period  of  his  death. 
He  had  not  completed  his  sixty-ninth  year  when  he  was  taken 
from  the  world  which  admired  him,  and  the  country  he  adorned, 
Qn  the  23d  of  February,  1 792.  After  lying  in  state  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  his  remains  were  deposited,  on  the  third  of  March 
fcilowing,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  beneath  the  east  end  of  St. 
Pauls's  cathedrsi  church.  Thus  died  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
whose  works  are  displayed  taste,  feeling,  imagination,  grace,  and 
grandeur.  In  his  excellent  discourses,  he  treats  his  favourite  art 
with  the  depth  of  a  philosopher,  the  accomplishments  of  a  scho- 
lar, and  the  accuracy  of  a  critic. 

The  Lectures^  which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  on 
tiie  10th  of  December,  at  first  every  year,  and  subsequently 
every  two  years,  are  the  works  that  chiefly  confer  on  him  the 
character  of  an  estimable  writer.  These  were  designed  to  di- 
rect and  animate!  the  students  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  a^d 
indeed  are  replete  with  the  soundest  instructions,  expressed  in 
language  at  once  simple,  perspicuous,  and  elegant.  The  profound 
knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  these  discourses,  is  enriched  by 
classical  and  appropriate  illustrations.  These  great  qualities,  to- 
gether with  the  uniform  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  per- 
vade his  lectures,  will  ever  entide  them  to  hold  an  eminent  sta- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  English  literature.  His  observations  on  the 
old  masters  are  at  once  just  and  ingenious ;  several  branches  of 
the  theory  of  art  are  treated  widi  uncommon  judgment  and 
ability,  a9d  the  style  of  writing  is  strongly  marked  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  bis  Qwn  individual  character  and  manner,  and  totally 
unlike  that  of  any  of  his  intimate  literary  friends  to  whom  some 
silly  critics  have  given  the  merit  of  those  discourses.  They 
have  been  translated  into  French ;  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  Baretti 
published  an  edition  of  them  in  the  Italian  language. 
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Wlien  we  contemplate  Sir  Joshua  as  a  paihtert  ve  are  to 
collect,  diat  after  the  death  of  Kneller,  the  arts  in  Snglaad  fell  to 
the  lowest  state  of  barbarism;  aad  each  proteasor* either  foUow-t 
^d  that  painter's  steps  or  else  wandered  b  utter  darkness,  till 
Re}7iolds,  like  the  sun,  dispelled  the  mists,  and  threw  an  unpre** 
cedented  splendour  on  the  department  of  portraiture*  To  the 
grandeur,  the  truth,  and  simplicity  of  Titian,  and  to  the  daring 
6trenp;th  of  Rembrandt,  he  has  united  the  chastehess  and  delica«> 
cy  of  Vandyke.  Delighted  with  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
Rubens,  he  was  the  -first  that  attempted  a  bright  and  gay  back* 
ground;  and  defying  the  dull  and  ignorant  rules  of  hia  master, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  emancipated  his  art  from  the  shac- 
kles with  which  it  had  been  encumbered  in  the  school  of  Hudson* 
Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  copied  a  single  picture  of  any  master,  though  he  certainly 
did  imitate  the  excellent  parts  of  many.  His  versatility  in  this  re* 
spect  was  equalled  only  by  the  susceptibility  of  his  feelings,  tho 

Suickness  of  his  comprehension,  and  the  ardour  which  prompted 
is  eiforts.  His  principal  aim,  however,  was  colour  and  efftet^- 
and  these  he  always  varied  as  the  subject  required.  Whatever 
deficiencies  there  may  be  in  the  designs  of  this  great  master,  no 
painter,  of  any  period,  better  understood  the  .principles  of  co- 
louring ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  carried  that  branch  of  hia 
art  to  a  very  hig^  degree  of  perfection.  As  for  his  portraits^* 
those  of  dignified  character  have  a  certain  air  of  grandeur,  and 
those  of  women  and  children  possess  a  grace,  beauty,  and  sim-. 
plicity,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
In  his  attemps  to  give  character  where  it  did  not  exist,  he  has 
sometimes  lost  likeness,  but  the  deficiencies  of  the  pcntraic  were 
often  compensated  by  the  beauty  of  the  picUire.*      . 

The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  generally  fulLof:  grace,  ease, 
and  variety.  He  could  throw  them  into  the  boldest  variations, 
s^nd  he  often  ventures  at  postures  which  would  frighten  inferior 
painters,  or,  if  attempted,  would  inevitably  destroy  their  credit. 
In  light  and  shade,  in  colouring  and  expression,  he  stands  with- 
out a  rival.  His  lights  display  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and 
with  shade  he  conceals  his  defects ;  whether  we  consider  the 
power,  the  brilliancy,  or  the  form  of  his  lights,  the  tran^arency 
6/  his.  shadows,  with  the  just  quantities  of  each,  and  the  harmo- 
ny, richness,  and  full  effect  of  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  not  only  far  transcended  every  modem  master,  but  that  hia 
excellencies,  in  these  captivating  parts  of  painting,  vie  with  the 
works  of  the  great  models  he  has  emulated. 

The  opinion  he  has  given  of  Raffaelle  may  with  equal  justice 
b^  applied  to  himself :  ^^  that  his  materials  were  generally  bor- 
rowed, but  the  noble  structure  was  hia  own*'*    No  one  ever  ap-. 
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pn^iitted  the  ideas  of  others  to  his  own  purpose  with  more  skill 
than  Sor  Joshiuu  He  possessed  the  alchemy  of  paintings  by  con'> 
verting,  as  it  vexe^  nrkatever  he  touched  into  gold.  Like  the 
bee  that  extracts  sweets  froon  the  most  noxious  flower,  so  hid 
active  observation  coiild  convert  every  thing  into  a  means  of  im-^ 
provement,  from  the  puerile  print  on  a  common- ballad,  to  the 
highest  graces  of  Pirinegiano.  In  short,  there  is  no.  painter  that 
ever  went  before  Inm,  from  whom  he  has  not  derived  some  ad^ 
vantage^  and  appropriated  the  same  with  judicious  selection  and 
consummate  taste.  Yet  after  all  that  can  be  alledged  against 
him  as  H  borrower  of.  forms,  from  other  masters,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  he  engraved,  on  them  excellencies  peculiarly  to  his 
own :  simplicity,  sentiment,  feeling,  grace,  and  taste ;  together 
Vfith  richness,  <  harmony  of  colour,  and  general  effect.  The  se-> 
verest  critics,  indeed,  mUst  admit  that  his  ixianner  is  truly  ori- 
ginal, bold,  andifree*  Freedom  is  certainly  his  principal  charac- 
terisiici  for  to  this  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed  every  other  con- 
sideration. He  has,  however,  two  manners:  his  early  works 
are  without  that  extreme  freedom  of  his  dashing  pencil ;  beinp^ 
more  minute  and  fearful,  but  the  colouring  is  clea;-,  natural,  and 
good.  In  his  later  pictures,  the  colouring,  though  excellent,  is 
often  more  artificial  than  chaste. 

As  an  Historical  Paintery  he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
Tank  which  he  holds  in  the  line  of  Portraiture.  The  composi- 
tions of  his  portraits  are  unquestionably  excellent,  whilst  his  his- 
torical pictures  are  in  this  respect  often  very  defective.  They 
frequently  consist  of  borrowed  parts,  which  are  not  always  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  Though  often  inaccurate,  and  defi- 
cient in  style  of  drawing,  they  must  however  be  allowed  to  pos- 
sess consummate  taste,  and  some  of  them  great  expression.  His 
light,  poetical  pieces,  much  excelled  those  of  a  narrative  or  his- 
torical character. 

Sir  Joshua  was  a  man  of  general  information,  and  was  candid 
in  stating  his  opinions.  It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that 
there  is  as  much  wisdom  shown  in  bearing  other  people's  defects, 
as  in  approving  their  good  qualities,  and  that  a  well  regulated 
mind  finds  it  easier  to  yeild  to  a  perverse  one  than  to  direct  and 
manage  it.  This  wisdom  was  eminently  possessed  by  Sir  Joshua. 
His  general  manner,  deportment,  and  behaviour,  were  amiable 
and  prepossessing ;  his  disposition  was  naturally  courtly ;  he 
evinced  a  desire  ^ways  to  pay  a  due  respect  to  persons  in  supe- 
rior stations,  and  certainly  contrived  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  society  than  any  other  English  artist  had  done  before  him. 
Thus  lie  procured  for  {professors  of  the  arts  a  consequence,  digni- 
ty, and  reception,  which  they  had  never  before  possessed  in  this 
country*    His  conversation  was  remarkably  elegant,  affable,  and 
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intelligent.  He  possessed  an  equal  flow  of  spirits,  Vhich  render- 
ed him  at  all  times  a  most  desira^ble  companion  :  ever  ready  to  be 
amused,  and  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  others.  In  ma- 
ny respects  both  as  a  painter  and  a  man.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  studied  and  imitated.  His  inces- 
sant industry  was  never  wearied  into  despondency  bymiscarriage, 
nor  elated  into  negligence  by  success.  All  nature  and  all  art 
combined  to  form  his  academy ;  with  a  mind  at  once  capacious 
and  vigorous,  to  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  the  picturesque, 
he  had  taste  to  select,  and  skill  to  combine  whatever  might  serve 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  AlthouQ;h  gentle  and  complying  in 
his  discourse  with  the  world,  yet  m  his  profession,  having  by 
intense  study  matured  his  judgment,  he  never  sacrificed  his 
opinions  to  the  casual  caprices  of  his  employers.  Far  from  ovdv 
rating  his  own  talents  however,  he  did  not  seem  to  hold  them 
in  that  degree  of  estimation  which  they  deservedly  obtained  from 
the  public.  In  short,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  his  faults  werc^ 
few  and  those  were  much  subdued  by  his  wisdom :  for  no  man 
had  more  reverence  for  virtue,  or  a  higher  regard  for  unsullied 
fame. 

We  close  this  honourable  eflTusion  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
master,  by  one  of  his  scholars  whose  skill  has  often  interested 
the  public,  by  adding  the  epitaph  composed  for  Sir  Joshua,  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  read  to  the  literary  club,  by  his  friend  Oliver 
Goldsmith : 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid»  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser,  or  better  behind  i 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless  and  grand, 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 

To  coKCombs  averse«  yet  most  civiiily  steering. 

When  they  judg'd  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing  ; 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raf&elles*,  Corregios',  and  stuOT, 

He  shifted  his  tn^mpet*  and  only  took  snuff. 

*  Sir  Joshua,  heing  rather  deaf,  used  an  ear  trumpet.  A  very  fine  por- 
trait of  himself,  in  the  collection  at  Strealbam,  shows  a  front  view  of  his  i'wc^ 
with  his  open  hand  to  his  ear. 


— * 
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CONTROVERSY  BBTWEEK^  HUMB  AND  RO¥SS£A V. 

IN  1762,  the  parliament  of  Paris  issued  an  arr^f  against  Rous- 
seau, on  account  of  his  Emilius,  ^hich  had  given  offence  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  Hume  ivas  then  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  re« 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Paris,  informing  him  that  Kous« 
seau  intended  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  and  desiring  our 
historian  to  do  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power.  Mr.  Hume 
believing  that  Rousseau  had  already  put  his  design  in  execution. 
Wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  in  London,  and  warmly  recom* 
mended  this  celebrated  exile  to  their  favour.  He  also  wrote  to 
Rousseau  himself,  assuring  him  of  his  desire  to  serve  him,  and 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  reside  in  his  own  house 
as  long  as  he,  Rousseau,  should  please  to  continue.  No  other 
motive,  says  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  published  in 
French  on  this  affair, — *•  no  other  motive  was  wanting  to  incite 
me  to  this  act  of  humanity,  than  the  account  given  me  of  M« 
Rousseau's  personal  character  by  the  friend  who  had  recom-. 
mended  him  ; — ^his  well  known  genius  and  abilities,  and  above 
all,  his  misfortunes. 

To  this  letter  Rousseau  returned  the  following  answer : 

«SiR,  Motiera- Trovers^  Feb.  19,  1763;    * 

<<  I  did  not  receive  till  lately,  and  at  this  place,  the  letter  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  direct  to  me  at  London,  the  2d  of  July  last,  on  the 
supposition  that  I  was  then  in  that  capital.  I  should  doubtless  havcf 
made  choice  of  a  retreat  in  your  country,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
yourself,  if  I  had  foreseen  what  a  reception  I  was  to  meet  with  in  my 
own.  There  was  no  other  nation  I  could  prefer  to  England.  And  this 
prepossession,  for  which  I  have  dearly  suffered,  was,  at  that  time^  very 
excusable ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pul> 
liCf  I  have  met  with  nothing  but. affronts  and  insults,  where  I  hoped  to 
have  found  consolation,  if  not  gradtude.  How  many  things  make  nie.^ 
regret  the  want  of  that  asylum  and  philosophical  hospiiality  I  should 
have  found  with  you  !  My  misfortunes,  indeed,  have  constantly  seem- 
ed to  lead  me  in  a  manner  that  way.  The  protection  and  kindness  of 
lord  Marischal,  your  worthy  and  illustrious  countryman,  have  brought 
Scotland  home  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  the  midst  of 
Switzerland  ;  he  has  made  you  so  oflen  bear  a  part  in  our  conversation  ; 
he  has  brought  me  so  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues,  while  I  before 
was  only  with  your  talents ;  he  has  inspired  me  with  the  most  tendei* 
friendship  for  you,  and  the  most  ardent  desire  of  obtaining  yours,  be- 
fore I  knew  you  were  disposed  to  grant  it.  Judge  then  of  the  pleasure 
I  fee],  at  finding  this  inclination  reciprocal.  No,  sir,  I  should  pay 
your  merit  but  half  its  due,  if  it  were  the  subject  only  of  my  admiration. 
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Your  great  views,  your  astonishing  impartiallity,  jour  genius  would 
lifl  you  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  you  were  less  attached  to 
them  by  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  My  lord  Marischal,  in  acquaint- 
ing me  that  the  amiableness  of  your  disposition  was  still  greater  than 
the  sublimity  of  your  genius,  rendered  a  correspondence  with  you 
•very  day  more  desirable,  and  cherished  tn  me  those  wishes  which  he 
inspired,  of  ending  my  days  near  you.  Oh,  sir,  that  a  better  sute  of 
health,  and  more  convenient  circumstances,  would  but  enable  me  to 
take  such  a  journey  in  the  manner  I  could  like !  Could  I  but  hope  to 
see  you  and  lord  Marischal  one  day  settled  in  your  common  country^ 
which  should  for  ever  after  be  mine,  I  should  be  thanklul,  in  so  agreea* 
ble  a  society,  for  the  very  misfortunes  that  led  me  into  it,  and  should 
account  the  day  of  its  commencement  as  the  first  of  my  life.  Would 
to  heaven  I  might  see  that  happy  day,  more  to  be  desired  than 
expected !  With  what  transports  should  I  not  exclaim,  on  setting  foot 
in  that  happy  country  which  gave  birth  to  David  Hume  and  the  lord 
Marischal  of  Scotland, 

"  Salve,  facis  mihi  debita  tellusl 
**  Uaec  doinu8>  haec  patria  est.** 

Rousseau  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  from  Metiers  to  avoid 
being  stoned  by  the  populace,  whose  religfous  zeal  he  had 
offended.  He  chose  the  isle  of  St.  Peter  in  the  midst  of  the 
lake  of  Bienne  for  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  in  a  work  inti- 
tled,  Les  Reveries  du  Promeneur  Solitaire,  he  has  introduced  an 
interesting  description  of  that  island.  His  caprices  again  exposed 
him  to  the  popular  indignation,  and  he  was  ordered  by  their  ex- 
cellencies the  syndics  or  magistrates  to  leave  the  country :  he  ac-^ 
cordingly  withdrew  to  Strasburgh. 

From  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  all  correspondence 
eeased  between  Hume  and  Rousseau  till  about  the  middle  of  au* 
tumn  1765,  when  it  was  renewed  by  the  following  accident.  The 
Marchioness  de  Verdelin  happened  to  be  on  a  journey  to  one  of 
the  provinces  bordering  on  Switzerland ;  and  being  acquainted 
with  Rousseau,  she  too  the  opportunity  of  payiiig  a  visit  to  him  in 
his  retreat  at  Motiers-Travers.  He  complained  to  the  Marchion- 
ess, that  his  residence  at  Neufchatel  was  become  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, as  well  on  account  of  the  superstition  of  the  people,  as 
the  resentment  of  the  clergy ;  and  expressed  his  fear,  that  he 
should  shortly  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  else- 
where :  in  which  case  England  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most 
eligible  place  he  could  retire  to  with  perfect  security.  He  added, 
that  his  friend  lord  Marischal  had  advised  him  to  put  himself 
under  Mr.  Hume's  protection,  and  that  if  he  did  not  think  it 
would  have  been  giving  the  latter  too  much  trouble,  he  would 
have  already  addressed  him  on  the  subject. 

Hume,  who  was  then  charg6  (T affaires  at  Paris,  but  had  a  proa* 
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pect  of  soon  returning  to  England,  immediately  wrote  to  Rous- 
seau, and  made  him  an  offer  of  his  services*  To  this  letter  he 
received  the  following  answer. 

"  Sir,  Btrasburgh^  Dec.  4,  1765. 

^  Your  goodness  aSects  me  as  much  as  it  does  me  honour.  The 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  your  offers  is  to  accept  them,  which  I  do. 
I  shall  set  out  in  five  or  six  days  to  throw  myself  into  your  arms.  It 
is  the  advice  of  my  lord  M arise hal.  my  protector,  friendi  and  father : 
it  is  the  advice  also  of  raadame  *  *  »,  whose  good  sense  and  benevo- 
lence serve  equally  for  my  direction  and  consojation  ;  in  fine,  I  may 
say  it  is  the  advice  of  my  own  heart,  which  takes  a  pleasure  in  being 
indebted  to  the  most  illustrious  of  my  coniemporahes^  to  a  man  whose 
g^dness  surpasses  his  glory^  I  sigh  for  a  solitary  ^nd  free  retire- 
ment, where  I  may  finish  my  days  in  peace.  If  this  be  procured  me 
by  means  of  your  benevolent  solicitude,  I  shall  then  enjoy  at  once  the 
only  good  my  heart  desivesi  and  the  pleasure  of  being  indebted  for  it  to 
you.  ^^  I  ^mi  lurj  yfiih  ajl  vaj  hearty  $ci;.'* 

Roussenu  having  obtained  a  passport  by  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Mr.  Hume  to  Eng- 
land. Many  were  the  plans  devised  for  obtaining  a  comfortable 
residence  for  him  after  his  arrival,  some  of  which  are  detailed  in 
the  ExposS  inserted  in  the  appendix.  ^  For  upwards  of  two 
months,'  says  Hume,  ^  I  employed  myself  and  my  friends  in  look- 
ing out  for  a  situation  which  might  be  agreeable  to  him.  We 
gave  way  to  all  his  caprices,  excused  all  his  singularities,  indul- 
ged him  in  ail  his  hunfburs ;  in  short,  neither  time  nor  trouble 
was  spared  to  procure  him  what  he  desired ;  and  although  he 
rejected  most  of  the  projects  I  had  formed  for  his  establishment, 
I  thought  myself  sufficiently  repompensed  for  my  trouble,  by  the 
gratitude,  and  even  affection  with  which  he  appeared  to  repay  my 
solicitude.' 

Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of  family,  fortune,  and  worth, 
had  a  house  at  Wooton,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  where  he  him- 
self seldom  resided.  This  house  he  oificred  to  Rousseau,  who 
finally  agreed  to  live  there  at  a  very  moderate  board. 

On  his  arrival  at  Wooton  he  wrote  to  Mr*  Hume  the  folio w-^ 
ing  letter : 

«  Wooton^  March  22,  1766. 

•*  You  see  already,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  date  of  my  letter,  that  I 
am  arrived  at  the  place  of  my  desdnation  ;  but  you  cannot  see  all  the 
charms  which  I  find  in  it  i  to  do  this,  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  and  be  able  to  read  my  heart.  You  ought,  however,  to 
read  there  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  you,  sentiments  which  you 
have  so  well  deserved.  If  I  live  in  this  ao;reeBble  asylum  as  happy  as 
I  hope  to  do,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  willbC}  to  reflect 
Vol.  vixi.  c 
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that!  owe  it  to  you.  To  make  another  happy  is  to  deserve  to  he  hap- 
py one's  self  May  you,  therefore,  find  in  yourself  the  reward  of  all 
you  have  done  for  me '.  Alone,  I  might  perhaps  have  met  with  hos- 
pitality, but  I  should  never  have  relished  it  so  highly  as  I  now  do,  in 
owing  it  to  your  friendship.  Retain  still  that  friendship  for  me,  my 
dear  patron ;  love  me  for  my  sake,  who  am  so  much  indebted  to  you ; 
love  me  for  your  own,  for  the  gcK>d  you  have  done.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  full  value  of  your  sincere  friendship :  I  ardently  wish  it :  I  am 
ready  to  repay  it  with  all  mine,  and  feel  something  in  my  heart  which 
may  one  day  convince  you  that  it  is  not  without  its  value.  As,  for  the 
i*easons  agreed  on  between  us,  I  shall  receive  nothing  by  the  post,  I 
beseech  you,  when  you  have  the  goodness  to  write  to  me,  to  send  your 
letters  to  Mr. !  )avenport.  The  aflTair  of  the  carriage  is  not  yet  adjusted, 
because  I  know  I  was  imposed  on  ;  it  is  a  triflng  fault,  however,  which 
may  be  only  the  effect  of  an  obliging  vanity,  unless  it  should  happen 
to  be  repeated.  If  you  were  concenied  in  it,  I  would  advise  you  to 
give  up,  once  for  alU  these  little  impositions,  which  cannot  proceed 
from  any  good  motive,  when  converted  into  snares  for  simplicity.  I 
embrace  you,  my  dear  patron,  with  the  same  cordiality  I  hope  to  find 
in  you." 

Some  days  afterwards  Mr.  Hume  received  another  letter  from. 
Rousseau,  as  follows : 

«  Wodtoriy  March  29,  1766. 

**  You  will  see,  my  dear  patron,  by  the  letter  which  Mr.  Davenport 
will  have  transmitted  you,  how  I  find  myself  situated  in  this  place, 
according  to  my  wishes.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  more  at  my  ease  if  I 
were  less  noticed ;  but  the  solicitude  of  so  pMite  a  host  as  mine  is  too 
obliging  to  give  offence;  and  as  every  thing  in  life  is  mingled  with 
inconvenience,  that  of  being  too  good  is  one  of  those  which  is  the 
most  tolerable.  I  find  a  much  greater  inconvenience  in  not  being 
able  to  make  the  servants  undei^stand  me,  and  particularly  in  my  not 
understanding  a  word  of  what  they  say.  Luckily  mademoiselle  le 
Vasseur  serves  me  as  an  interpreter,  and  her  fingers  speak  better 
tban  my  tongue.  There  is  one  advantage,  however  attending  my 
ignorance,  which  is  a  kind  of  compensation ;  it  serves  to  tire  and 
keep  at  a  distance  impertinent  visitors.  The  minister  of  the  parish 
came  to  see  me  yesterday,  who,  finding  that  I  spoke  to  him  only  in 
French,  would  not  speak  to  me  in  English,  so  that  our  interview  was 
almost  without  the  interchange  of  a  word.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  expedient,  and  shall  make  use  of  it  with  all  my  neighhourSi  if  I 
have  any..  Nay,  if  I  should  learn  to  speak  English,  I  will  converse 
with  them  only  in  French,  especially  if  I  were  so  happy  as  to  fin'd 
they  did  not  understand  a  word  of  that  language.  It  is  an  artifice 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  negroes  say  the  monkiea 
practise,  who,  though  they  are  capable  of  speech,  will  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  talk,  lest  they  should  be  set  to  work. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  tfiue,  that  I  agreed  to  accept  of  a  model  from 
Mr*  Goaset  as  apresent.    On  the  contnoyi  I  asked  lam  the  price; 
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H^hich  he  told  me  was  a  guinea  and  a  hal^  adding  that  he  intended  to 
present  me  with  it ;  an  offer  I  did  not  accept.  I  beg  of  you,  there- 
fore, to  pay  him  for  itt  and  Mr.  Davenport  will  be  so  good  as  repay 
you  the  money.  If  Mr.  Gosset  does  not  consent  to  this,  it  must  be 
returned  to  him,  and  purchased  by  some  other  hand.  It  is  designed 
by  M.  du  Peyrou,  who  long  since  desired  to  have  my  portrait,  and 
caused  one  to  be  painted  in  miniature,  which  is  not  at  all  like  me* 
You  were  more  fortunate  in  this  res^^ect  than  he,  but  I  am  sorry  that, 
by  your  assiduity  to  serve  me,  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
icharging  the  same  friendly  obligation  with  regard  to  yourself.  Be  so 
good,  my  dear  patron,  as  to  order  the  model  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Gui- 
pand  and  Hankey,  Little  St.  Helen's,  fiishopsgate-street,  in  order  to 
be  transmitted  to  M.  du  Peyrou  by  the  first  safe  conveyance.  It  haa 
been  a  frost  e\  er  since  I  have  been  here :  the  snow  falls  daily,  and  the 
wind  is  cutting  and  severe  ;  notwithstanding  all  which  I  had  rather 
lodge  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree  in  this  country,  than  in  the 
most  superb  apartment  in  London.  Good  day,  my  dear  patron.  I 
embrace  you  with  all  my  heart.'* 

When  it  waa  first  proposed,  that  Rousseau  should  take  up  his 
xesidence  in  Britain,  it  was  also  in  view  with  his  friends  to  pro^ 
cure  a  pension  of  a  100/.  a'-year  to  him  from  his  majesty;  but 
the  arrangement  of  this  was  likely  to  be  much  impeded  by  the 
peculiar  sensibility  of  Rousse£ku's  temper.  As  Hume  and  he 
were  conversing  together  one  e\*ening  at  Calais,  where  they 
were  detained  on  their  way  to  England  by  contrary  winds,  our 
historian  asked  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  pension  from  the 
king  in  case  h!s  majesty  should  grant  it.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
ft  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  resolve  on ;  but  that  he  would  be 
entirely  guided  by  the  advice  of  lord  Marischal. 

Encouraged  by  this  answer,  Hume,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  stated  the  matter  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  general  Conway,  secretary  of  state,  and  general 
Grseme,  secretary  and  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  Application 
was  accordingly  made  to  their  majesties,  who  readily  assented, 
on  condition  that  the  transaction  should  not  be  made  public. 
The  reason  of  this  stipulation  was,  that  these  great  personages 
did  not  chuse  to  appear  publicly  to  countenance  the  author  of 
obnoxious  writings.  Hume  afterwards  wrote  to  lord  Marischal, 
to  whom  Rousseau  also  wrote,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  conditional  article  of  secrecy.  Lord  Marisqhaly 
as  it  will  easily  be  supposed,  sent  his  approbation^  and  Rousseau 
set  out  for  Wooton,  the  completion  of  the  affair  being  retarded 
by  the  indisposition  of  general  Conway. 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  observes  Mr.  Hume,  "  I  began  to  be 
afraid,  from  what  I  had  observed  of  M.  Rousseau's  disposition 
and  character,  that  his  natural  restlessness  of  mind,  woidd  pre* 
vemt  his  enjoying  that  repose,  to  which  the  hospitality  iMid  secu* 
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irity  he  found  in  England  invited  him.  I  saw  with  infinite  re-^ 
gret,  that  he  was  born  for  storms  and  tumults,  and  that  the 
disgust  which  might  succeed  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  solitude 
and  tranquillity,  would  soon  render  him  a  burden  to  himself  and 
every  body  about  him.  But  as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  was 
constantly  employed  in  doing  him  good  offices,  I  did  not  expect 
that  I  myself  should  be  the  victim  of  this  unhappy  disposition;^ 
The  late  lord  Orford,  better  known  as  Horace  Walpole,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Paris,  while  Hume  resided  there ;  and  his  turn  for 
pleasantry  led  him  to  exercise  it  at  the  expense  of  poor  Rons* 
senu.  in  the  following  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia, 

^  My  Dear  Jean  JacqvkS} 

**  You  have  renounced  Geneva,  your  native  land.  You  have  becii 
driven  from  Switzerland,  a  country  of  which  you  have  made  such, 
boast  in  your  writings.  In  France  you  are  outlawed :  come  then  to 
me.  I  admire  your  talents,  and  amuse  myself  with  your  reveries ; 
on  which,  however,  by  the  way,  you  bestow  too  much  time  and  at- 
tention. It  is  high  time  to  grow  prudent  and  happy :  you  have  made 
yourself  sufficiently  talked  pf  for  singularities  little  becoming  a  truly 
great  man :  show  your  enemies  that  you  have  sometimes  common 
sense :  this  will  rex  them  without  hurting  you.  My  dominions  ofter 
you  a  peaceful  retreat ;  I  am  desirous  to  do  you  good,  and  will  do  it» 
if  you  can  but  think  it  such.  But  if  you  are  obstinate  in  refusing  my 
assistance,  you  may  expect  that  I  shall  say  not  a  word  about  it  to  any 
one-  If  you  persist  m  j>erplexing  your  braines  to  find  out  new  mis- 
fortunes chuse  such  as  you  like  best ;  I  am  a  king,  and  can  make  yon 
as  miserable  as  you  can  wish ;  and,  what  your  enemies  certainly  ne- 
ver wilK  I  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  when  you  are  no  longer  vun  of 
persecution* 

<*  Your  sincere  friend, 

«*  FaEDERICK.'' 

Although  this  letter  had  been  written  three  weeks  before  the 
departure  of  the  two  philosophers  from  the  French  capital,  its 
author,  out  of  regard  to  Hume,  concealed  it  from  him,  although 
they  lodged  in  the  same  hotel.  Walpole  afterwards  showed  it  to 
his  friends,  and  copies  of  it  being  taken,  the  epistle  was  handed 
a')out  and  spread  over  Europe.  "It  was,"  says  Hume,  "in  eve- 
ry bod)  's  hands  when  I  saw  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  London.  I 
believe  every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  liberty  of  this 
•ountry,  will  allow  that  such  a  piece  of  raillery  could  not  even  by 
the  utmost  influence  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  by  all  the  au- 
thority ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military,  be  kept  from  finding  its- 
way  to  the  press." 


' 
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It  was  accordingly  published  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and 
a  few  days  aftervrards  the  following  piece  appeared  in  the  same 
paper. 

M.  Rousseau  to  the  Author  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

tt  Sib,  Wootnrij  Afiril  7,  1766. 

^  You  have  been  wanting  in  that  respect  which  every  private  per- 
son  owes  to  crowned  heads,  in  publicly  ascribing  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
a  letter  full  of  extravagance  and  baseness ;  by  which  circumstance 
alone  you  mi^ht  be  very  well  assured  he  could  not  be  the  author.  You 
have  even  dared  to  subscribe  his  name,  as  ii  you  had  seen  him  write 
it  with  his  own  hand.  1  inform  you,  sir,  that  that  letter  was  fabricat- 
od  at  Paris ;  and,  what  rends  and  afflicts  my  heart,  the  impostor  has 
his  accomplices  in  England. 

^  In  jusdce  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  truth,  and  to  myself,  you 
ought  therefore  to  print  the  letter  I  now  write  you,  kid  to  which  I  set 
TAy  name;  by  way  of  reparation  for  a  fault,  which  you  would  undoubt* 
«d]y  reproach  yourself  for,  if  you  knew  of  what  atrociousness  you  have 
been  made  the  instrument.     Sir,  I  make  you  my  sincere  salutations." 

However  much  Mr.  Hume  might  regret,  that  his  friend  should 
have  condescended  to  notice  a  puerile  ^ew  d* esprit  in  a  newspaper, 
be  never  could  have  surmised  that  he  himself  would  have  been 
accused  of  being  the  writer  of  it.  "  I  am  surely,"  says  he,  ^*  the 
last  man  in  the  world,  who,  in  common  sense,  ought  to  be  sus- 
pected :  yet,  without  even  the  pretence  of  the  smallest  proof  of 
probability,  I  am,  of  a  sudden,  the  first  man,  not  merely  suspect- 
^  but  fixed  upon  to  be  the  publisher :  I  am,  without  any  inquiry. 
•r  explanation,  insulted  in  a  pubHc  journal :  I  am,  from  the  dear-' 
.«st  friend,  converted  into  a  treacherous  and  mdignant  enemy  ; 
and  all  my  present  and  past  services  are  at  once  adroitly  cancel- 
led. Were  it  not  ridiculous  to  employ  reasoning  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  with  such  a  man,  I  might  ask  M .  Rousseau,  why  I  am 
supposed  to  have  any  malignity  against  him !  My  actions,  in  a 
hundred  instances,  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  contrary ; 
and  it  is  not  usual  for  favours  conferred  to  beget  ill  will  in  the 
person  who  confers  them." 

Two  days  after  the  last  letter  of  Rousseau  to  Hume  (29tK 
March)  in  which  he  employs  the  most  fulsome  adulation,  he 
wrote  to  M.  d'lvemois,  in  a  very  different  style^  his  sentiments 
•f  our  author ;  and  it  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  his 
.letters  to  that  gentleman,  that  at  the  time  this  philosopher  was 
overwhelming  Mr.  Hume  with  ardent  expressions  of  gratitude, 
he  had  conceived  against  him  the  most  absurd  suspicion  and  vi(v» 
knt  animosity* 
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I 
«  Wootonj  March  31,  1760. 

<*  My  friend,  I  wrote  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  same 
evening  I  received  your  letter  of  the  I5th.  It  had  been  opened  and 
sealed  again  :  it  came  to  me  through  Mr*  Hume,  who  is  very  intimate 
with  the  son  of  the  ju^^gle^  Fronchin.  and  resided  in  th^  same  house 
with  him*  He  is  also  much  connected  with  my  most  dangerous  ene* 
mies  at  Paris,  and  if  he  be  not  a  cheat,  I  owe  him  in  my  heart  many 
reparations,  1  owe  him  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  respecting 
ine,  in  a  land  w;ier  - 1  know  not  the  language.  He  concerns  himseti 
much  about  my  little  interests ;  but  my  reputation  gains  not  by  this» 
and  i  know  not  how  it  happens,  that  the  public  papers,  which  spoke 
much  of  me,  and  always  with  honour,  before  our  arrival,  have  ceased 
to  do  80  since  he  came  to  London,  or  only  speak  to  my  disadvantage* 
All  my  affairs,  All  my  letters  pass  through  his  hands :  those  I  write 
arrive  nat;  those  I  receive^  are  open.  Several  other  circumstances 
render  me  suipScious  of  his  conduct,  and  even  of  his  zeal.  I  cannot 
yet  discover  what  his  intentions  are,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  them 
sinister;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  it  all  our  letters  are  not  divulged 
by  the  jugglers,  who  will  infallibly  endeavour  to  injure  us.  In  the 
hope  of  learning  something  to  aid  my  inquiry,  seal  your  letters  with 
more  care,  and  I  will  try  on  my  part  to  open  with  your  correspondents 
a  direct  communication,  without  the  letters  passing  through  this  dan- 
gerous  entrepot.'* 

Rousseau  had  brought  over  with  him  a  copy  of  M .  du  Vty^ 
rou's  letters  concerning  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  Neufchatel, 
and  given  them  to  Mr.  Becket,  the  bookseller,  to  publish.  A  delajr 
having  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  transla- 
tor, the  fretful  Rousseau  immediately  perceived  conspiracy  and 
treason  in  this  circumstance ;  and  imder  that  impression  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Becket  and  De  Hondt:  a  farther 
explanation  of  the  accidental  causes  of  this  delay  will  be  after* 
wards  given* 

^Gentlemen,  JlVootorij  Afiril  9y.\7Jb^. 

^  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  pubfished  the  translation  of  the  let- 
ters of  M.  du  Peyrou,  which  I  had  transmitted  to  you,  and  about  which 
you  seemed  so  earnest.  But  on  reading  in  the  public  papers  a  pre* 
tended  letter  of  the  king  of  Prusua  to  me,  I  readily  conceived  why 
those  of  M.  du  Peyrou  had  not  appeared.    Well,  gentlemen,  as  the 

Sublic  wish  to  be  deceived,  let  them  be  so.  I  myself  feel  but  very 
ttle  interest  in  it,  and  hope  that  the  black  vapours  raised  at  London^ 
will  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  air  i  breathe  here.  Bui  it  appears 
to  me,  that  as  you  make  no  use  of  the  copy,  you  ought  to  have  return* 
ed  itv  before  my  bringing  it  to  your  recollection.  Have  the  goodness^* 
I  request  you,  to  send  it  back,  &c." 

It  was  the  practice  of  Rousseau,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  storni« 
of  which  he  himself  was  generally  the  author^to  fill  Europewitb 
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his  complaints ;  and  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry  upon  the 
'  present  occasion.  The  countess  de  Boufflours,  the  common  friend 
of  both  philosophers,  had  long  interested  herself  in  behalf  of 
Rousseau,  and  was  one  of  those  who  had  arranged  his  journey  to 
England ;  she  was  a  woman  of  ability,  a  s9avante,  mistress  of 
the  prince  of  Conti,  and  very  desirous  of  being  his  wife.  To 
this  lady  the  angry  citizen  of  Geneva,  two  days  after  he  had 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  James's  Chronicle,  sent  a  letter  con- 
taining a  violent  attack  on  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Hnme.  He  wrote 
in  a  like  style  to  the  marchioness  de  Verdelin,to  lord  Marischal, 
to  M.  d*Ivemois,  and  M.  de  Malsherbes. 

Inconscious  of  having  committed  any  fault,,  the  unsuspecting 
Hume  continued  his  kind  offices  in  behalf  of  Rousseau,  and  re- 
newed his  solicitations  respecting  the  pension,  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  general  Conwav's  health  permitted.  The  general  applied  again 
to  his  majesty,  who  likewise  renewed  his  consent.  Applicatiou 
had  been  also  made  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  In  fine,  Hume,  having  happily 
accomplished  his  purpose  according  to  his  wishes,  informed  Rous- 
seau of  his  success ;  but  all  his  exertions  were  blasted  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  the  philosopher  thought  proper  to  write  to 
general  Conway. 

^'SiR,  May  12,  1766... 

^  Affected  by  a  most  lively  sense  of  the  favour  his  majesty  has  ho* 
lioured  me  with,  and  of  your  goodness,  which  procured  it  me  :  I  ex- 
perience the  most  agreeable  sensation  in  reflecting  that  the  best  of 
kings,  and  the  p>erson  most  worthy  of  his  confidence,  are  pleased  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  my  fortune.  This,  sir,  is  an  advantage  of  which  I 
am  justly  tenacious,  and  which  I  will  never  deserve  to  lose  But  it  is 
necessary  I  should  speak  to  you  with  the  frankness  you  admire.  Af- 
ter so  many  misfortunes,  I  thought  myself  armed  against  all  possible 
events ;  there  have  happened  to  me  some,  however,  which  T  did  not 
foresee :  and  which  indeed  an  ingenuous  mind  could  not  have  fore^^een. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  affect  me  so  much  the  more  severely,  and  the 
trouble  in  which  they  involve  me  deprives  me  of  the  ease  of  mind  ne- 
cessary for  directing  my  conduct.  All  I  can  reasonably  do,  in  so  dis- 
tressed a  situation*  is  to  suspend  my  resolutions  about  every  affair  of 
such  importance  as  that  in  agitation.  So  far  from  refusing  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  king  from  pride,  as  is  imputed  tome,  T  am  proud  of  ac- 
iKiiowledging  it,  and  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  do  so  more  publicly.  But 
when  I  actually  receive  it,  I  wish  to  be  able  to  give  up  myself  entirely 
to  those  sentiments  which  it  would  inspire,  and  to  have  a  heart  replete 
with  gratitude  for  his  majesty's  goodness  and  yours.  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  that  this  manner  of  thinking  will  make  any  alteration  in  yours 
towards  me.  Dei^n,  therefore,  sir,  to  preserve  that  kindness  for  me, 
till  a  more  happy  opportunity:  you  will  then  be  satisfied,  that  T  defer 
tridng  advMitage  of  it,  only  to  render  myself  more  worthy  of  it.  I  bcg- 
of  yov)  sir,  to  accept  of  my  most  humble  and  respectful  salutadons/* 
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This  letter  appeared  both  to  general  Conway  and  to  our  histo^ 
rian  a  plain  refusal,  as  long  as  the  stipulation  of  secrecy  was  in- 
sisted  on.  Hume,  however,  being  willing  to  overlook  the  appa- 
rent neglect  in  writing  him,  prevailed  on  the  general  to  keep 
the  matter  still  open,  and  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Rousseau,  ex- 
horting him  to  return  to  his  former  way  of  thinking,  and  to  ac- 
cept of  the  pension.  As  to  the  pretended  distress  which  he  men- 
tions in  his  letter  to  the  general,  all  fears  were  removed  by  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Davenport,  who  reported  his  guest  to  be  at  the 
time  extremely  happy,  easy,  cheerful,  and  even  sociable.  ^  I  saw 
plainly  in  this  occurence,'  observes  M n  Hume,  ^  the  ususl  infir- 
mity of  my  friend,  who  wishes  to  interest  the  world  in  his  favour 
by  passing  for  sickly,  and  persecuted,  and  distressed,  and  unfor- 
tunate, beyond  all  measure,  even  while  he  is  the  most  happy  and 
contented.  His  pretences  of  an  extreme  sensibility  had  been  too 
frequently  repeated,  to  have  any  effect  on  a  man  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  them.' 

After  waiting  three  weeks  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  his  letter^ 
but  having  to  do  with  a  very  eccentric  character,  and  still  account- 
ing for  his  silence  by  supposing  him  ashamed  to  write  to  him, 
Hume  nevertheless  determined  not  to  abate  in  his  endeavours  to 
do  him  '\n  essential  service;  and  accordingly  renewed  his  appli- 
to  ication  to  th^  ministers,  the  result  of  which  be  communicated 
him  in  the  following  letter : 

«  Liale^treetj  Leieeater-Jicldaj  June  19,  1766, 

«  Sir, 
"  As  I  have  not  received  any  answer  from  you.  I  conclude,  that 
you  persevere  in  the  resplution  of  refusing  all  marks  of  his  majesty's 
goodnessi  as  Icmg  as  tliey  must  remain  a  secret.  I  have,  therefore^ 
applied  to  general  Conway  to  have  this  condition  removed  ;  and  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  promise  that  he  would  speak  to  the 
king  for  that  purpose.  "  It  will  only  be  requisite,**  said  he, « that  we 
know  previously  from  M.  Rousseau,  whether  he  would  accept  of  a 
pension  publicly  granted  him,  that  his  maiesty  may  not  be  exposed  to 
a  second  refusal.  He  gave  me  authority  to  write  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  beg  to  hear  your  resolution  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  give 
your  consent,  which  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do,  I  know  that  I  can 
depend  on  the  good  offices  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  second  general 
Conway*s  application  ^  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  success.  I  amj  my 
dear  sir,  your*s  with  great  sincerity .** 

Five  days  afterwards  Rousseau  returned  the  following  answer  s 

«  WootOTiy  June  23,  1766. 
«  Sir, 

"  I  imagined  that  my  silence,  truly  interpreted  by  your  con^encey 
had  said  enough  i  but  since  you  have  some  design  in  not  understands 
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ing  xne,  I  shall  speak.  You  have  but  ill  disguised  yourself.  I  know 
you,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it.  Before  we  had  any  connexion^ 
quarrels  or  disputes :  while  we  knew  each  other  only  by  literary  repu- 
tation, you  altectionately  made  ine  an  offer  of  the  good  offices  of  your* 
self  and  friends.  Affected  by  this  generosity,  1  threw  myself  into 
your  arms;  you  brought  me  to  England  apparently  to  procure  me  an 
asylum ;  but,  in  fact,  to  bring  me  to  dishonour.  You  applied  to  this 
lioble  work,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  you  heart,  and  a  success  worthy  of 
your  abilities.  To  succeed,  it  was  not  necessary  to'  take  so  much 
pains ;  you  live  in  the  wurld,  and  I  in  solitude.  The  public  love  to  be 
deceived,  and  you  were  formed  to  deceive  them.  I  know  one  man, 
however,  whom  you  cannot  deceive  ;  I  mean  yourself  You  know  with 
what  horror  my  heart  rejected  the  first  suspicion  of  your  designs.  I 
told  you  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  while  I  embraced  you,  that  if  you  were 
not  the  best  of  men,  you  must  be  the  basest.  In  reflecting  on  your 
secret  conduct,  you  must  say  to  yourself,  sometimes,  you  are  not  the 
best  of  men  ;  and  I  doubt,  if,  under  that  impression,  you  will  ever  be 
the  happiest. 

^^  1  leave  your  friends  and  you  to  carry  on  your  schemes  as  you 
please  ;  and  I  give  up  to  you,  without  regret,  my  leputation  during 
life,  certain  that,  one  day,  justice  will  be  done  to  the  reputation  of 
both.  As  to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of  interest,  which  your  have 
made  use  of  as  a  mark,  I  thank  you  for  them,  and  shall  dispense  with 
profiting  by  them.  I  ought  not  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  you* 
any  longer,  or  to  accept  of  it,  even  to  my  advantage,  in  any  affair  in 
which  you  are  to  be  ^le  mediator.  Adieu,  sir,  1  wish  you  the  truest 
hap>pines6 ;  but  as  we  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  each  other 
for  the  future,  this  is  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  me." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Hume  immediately  sent  the  following  reply : 

Juncj  36,  1766. 
-  ''  As  I  am  conscious  of  having  ever  acted  towards  you  the  most  friend* 
ly  part,  of  having  always  given  you  the  most  tender  and  the  most  active 
proofs  of  sincere  affection,  yeu  may  judge  of  my  extreme  surprise  on 
perusing  your  epistle.  Such  violent  accusations,  confined  altogether 
So  generalities,  it  is  as  impossible  to  answer,  as  it  is  impossible  to  corn** 
prehend  them.  But  affairs  cannot,  must  not  remain  on  that  looting. 
1  shall  charitably  suppose,  that  some  infamous  calumniator  has  belied 
me  to  you.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  your  duty,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  it 
"Will  be  your  inclination,  to  give  nie  an  opportunity  of  detecting  him> 
and  of  justifying  myself;  which  can  only  be  done  by  your  mentioning 
the  particulars  of  which  I  am  accused.  You  say,  that  I  myself  knoit 
that  I  have  been  false  to  you  ;  but  I  say  it  loudly  and  will  say  it  to  the 
irhole  world,  that  1  know  the  contrary ;  that  I  know  my  friendship 
towards  you  has  been  unbounded  and  uninterrupted ;  and  that  though 
1  have  given  you  instances  of  it,  which  have  been  universally  remark* 
ed  both  in  France  and  England^  the  public  as  yet  are  acquainted  only 
with  the  smallest  part  of  it«  I  demand,  that  you  name  to  me  the 
Bum  who  dares  assert  the  conlr^  i  andi  ahoTf  9fi)  I  4e9^49  IM 
VOL.  VIII.  n 
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be  shall  mention  any  one  particular  in  which  I  liave  been  wanting  t$ 
you.  You  owe  this  to  me ;  you  owe  it  to  yourself;  you  owe  it  to  truthf 
and  honour,  and  justice,  and  to  every  thing  deemed  sacred  among 
men.  As  an  innocent  man— for  I  will  not  say,  as  your  friend ;  1  will 
not  say 9  as  your  benefactor ;  but  i  repeat  it,  aa  an  innocent  man>  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  proving  my  innocence*  and  of  refuting  any  scioi- 
dalous  falsehood  which  may  have  been  invented  against  me«  Mr.  Da- 
Tenport,  to  whom  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  who  will  read 
this  before  he  delivers  it,  will,  I  am  coniident,  second  my  demaadiand 
tell  you,  that  nothing  can  he  more  equitable.  Happily  I  have  preserve 
cd  the  letter  you  wrote  me  after  your  arrival  at  Wootoo;  and  yo« 
there  express,  in  the  strogest  terms,  in  terms  indeed,  too  strongs  your 
satisfaction  in  my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  you.  The  tittle  epistolaiy 
intercourse,  which  afterwards  passed  between  us,  has  beenall  employ" 
ed  on  my  side  to  tbe  most  friendly  purposes.  Tell  me*  then,  what 
has  since  given  you  offence.  Tell  me  the  man  who  accuses  me.  Even 
af^er  you  have  fulfilled  all  these  conditions  to  my  satisfaction,  and  ta 
that  of  Mr.  Davenport,  you  will  still  have  great  difficulty  to  justify 
your  employing  such  outrageous  terms  towards  a  man,  with  whom  you 
have  been  so  intimately  connected,  and  who  was  entitled,  on  many 
accounts,  to  have  been  treated  by  you  with  more  regard  and  decency* 
<^  Mr.  Davenport  knows  the  whole  transaction  about  your  pensio»i 
because  I  thought  it  necessary  that  the  person  who  haid  undertakeR 
•your  settlement,  shoidd  be  fully  acquainted  with  y our  circumatances ; 
Kest  he  should  be  tempted  to  perform  towards  you  concealed  acta  of 
generosity,  which,  if  they  accidentally  came  to  your  knowledgey  might 
give  you  some  grounds  of  offence. 

"  I  am,  sir.** 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Davenport's  interposition,  Rousseau 
#as- prevailed  on  to  write,  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  follow- 
ing long  epistle  to  Hume,  which  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
contains  Rousseau's  statement  of  facts^  and  to  which  are  subjoin* 
ed  the  notes  annexed  by  our  historian,  in  his  French  pampltle^ 
already  mentioned,  and  inserted  in  the  appendix* 

^  tVootoftf  July  10,  1766. 
«  Sir, 

^<  I  am  indisposed,  and  little  in  a  condition  to  write ;  but  you  require- 
an  explanation,  and  it  must  be  given  you.  It  waa  your  own  &ult,  that 
you  had  it  not  long  since ;  but  as  you  did  not  desire  it,  I  waa  silent  i 
at  present  you  do,  and  I  have  sent  it.  It  will  be  a  long  one:  for  this 
I  am  sorry;  but  I  have  much  to  say,  and  wish  not  to  return  hereafto 
to  the  subject. 

<<  I  live  retired  from  the  world,  and  am  ignorant  of  what  passas  in 
it.  I  have  no  party,  no  associate,  no  intrigue.  I  am  told  nothing,  and 
I  know  only  what  f  feel ,  but  that  I  well  know,  as  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  me  severely  feel.  The  first  care  of  those  who  engage  in  bad 
designs  is  to  secure 'themselves  from  legal  proofs  of  detection;  it 
woukl  not  be  very  adviseaUe  to  seek  a  remedy  againt  them  at  tor- 
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The  innate  convicticm  of  th6  bean  admits  of  another  kind  of  proof, 
which  influences  the  aentiments  of  an  honest  man.  You  well  know 
the  haus  of  mine. 

••  You  ask  me,  with  great  confidence,  to  name  your  accuser.  That 
accuser,  sir,  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  whose  testimony  I  should 
admit  against  you :  it  is  yourself.  Without  reserve  or  fear,  I  shall 
C^ve  myself  up  to  the  natural  frankness  of  my  disposition ;  and  being 
an.  enemy  to  every  kind  of  artifice,  I  shall  speak  with  the  same  free- 
dom, as  If  you  were  a  person  in  whom  I  placed  all  that  confidence 
which  I  no  longer  have  in  you.  I  will  give  you  a  history  of  the  emo*- 
tionsof  my  heart,  and  of  what  produced  them.  While  speaking  of 
Mr.  Hume  in  the  third  person,  I  shall  make  yourself  the  judge  of  what 
I  ought  to  think  of  him.  Notwith)»tanding  the  length  of  my  letter^ 
I  shall  pursue  no  other  orderthan  that  of  my  ideas,  beginning  with  the 
premises,  and  ending  with  the  demonstration. 

"  I  quitted  Switzerland,  wearied  out  by  the  barbarous  treatment 
which  I  liad  ex])ertenced,  but  which  affected  only  my  personal  safety, 
while  my  honour  was  secure.  1  was  going,  as  my  heart  directed  me, 
to  join  lord  Martachal,  when  I  recdved  at  Strasburgh  a  most  affection* 
ate  invitation  from  Mr.  Hume,  to  go  over  with  him  to  England,  where 
he  promised  me  the  most  agreeable  reception  and  more  tranquillity 
than  I  had  met  with.  I  hesitated  some  time  between  my  old  fiiend 
and  my  new  one ;  in  this  I  was  wrong.  1  pi'eferred  the  latter,  and  in 
this  was  still  more  so ;  but  the  desire  of  visiting  in  person  a  celebrat* 
td  nation,  of  which  1  had  heard  both  so  much  good  and  so  much  ill, 
prevailed.  Assured  that  I  was  not  to  lose  George  Keith,  I  was  flatter- 
ed by  the  acquisition  of  David  Hume.  His  great  merit,  extraordinary 
ainlities,  and  established  probity  of  character,  made  me  desirous  of  an* 
nexing  his  friendship  to  that  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  his  illus- 
trious countryman.  Besides,  I  gloried  not  a  little  in  setting  an  exam- 
ple to  men  of  letters,  in  a  sincere  union  between  two  men  so  different 
in  their  principles. 

**  Before  I  had  received  an  invitation  from 'the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
Lord  Marischal,  and  while  undetermined  about  the  place  of  my  retreat^ 
I  had  requested  and  obtidned,  by  the  interest  of  my  friends,  a  passport 
from  the  court  of  France.  I  made  use  of  this,  and  went  to  Paris  to 
join  Mr.  Hume.  He  saw,  and  perhaps  saw  too  much  of  the  favoura- 
ble reception  I  nset  with  frbth  a  great  prince,  and,  1  will  venture  to 
say,  fhom  the  public.  I  yielded,  as  it  was  my  duty,  though  with 
reluctance,  to  that  eelat ;  coacludlng  how  far  it  would  excite  the  envy 
of  my  enemies.  At  the  same  >time,  1  saw,  with  pleasure,  the  regard 
which  the  public  entertained  for  Mr.  Hume  sensibly  increasing 
throughout  Paris,  on  account  of  the  good  work  he  had  undertaken  witli 
respect  to  me.  Doubdess  he  was  afifected  too ;  but  1  know  not  if  it 
Was  iti  the  same  manner  as  I  was. 

<^  We  set  out  with  one  of  my  friends,  who  came  to  England  alnK>st 
entirely  on  my  account.  When  we  landed  at  Dover,  I  was  transport- 
ed with  the  thoughts  of  having  set  foot  in  this  land  of  liberty,  under 
the  conduct  of  so  celebrated  a  perspn ;  I  threw  my  arms  «round  his 
JKok;  and  pressed  hisi'to  my  hearty  without  peaking  a^yllable  i  bath* 
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ing  his  checks,  as  I  kissed  them,  with  tears  sufficiently  expresstvei 
This  was  not  the  .only  time,  nor  the  most  remarkable  instance  I  have 
given  him  of  the  effusions  of  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  I  know,  not 
what  he  does  with  the  recollection  of  them,  when  that  happens ;  but  I 
have  a  notion  they  must  be  sometimes  troublesome  to  him. 

^  On  our  arrival  in  I^ondon,  all  ranks  of  people  eagerly  pressed  to 
give  me  marks  of  their  kindness  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hume  politely  pre« 
sented  me  to  every  body  :  and  it  was  natural  for  me  to  ascribe  to  him 
as  1  did,  the  best  part  of  my  ^ood  reception.  My  heart  was  full  of 
him :  I  spoke  in  bis  praise  to  every  one ;  I  wrote  to  the  same  purpose 
to  all  my  friends  i  my  attachment  to  him  gathered  new  strength  every 
day,  while  his  appeared  the  most  affectionate  to  me:  of  which  he  fre- 
quently gave  me  instances  that  touched  roe  extremely.  That  of  caus- 
ing my  portrait  to  be  painted,  however,  was  not  of  the  number.  This 
seemed  to  me  to  carry  with  it  too  much  affectation,  and  had  an  air  of 
ostentation  which  by  no  means  pleased  me.  All  this^  however,  might 
have  been  easily  excusable,  if  Mr.  Hume  had  been  a  man  apt  to  throw 
liway  his  money,  or  had  a  gallery  of  pictures,  containing  the  portrsdts 
of  his  friends.  After  all,  I  &eely  confess,  that»  on  this  head,  I  may  be 
in  the  wrong.  * 

*'  But  what  appears  to  me  an  act  of  friendship  and  generosity  the 
most  undoubted  and  estimable,  jn  a  word,  the  most  worthy  of  Mr. 
Hume,  was  the  care  he  took  to  solicit  for  me  of  his  own  accord,  a  pen- 
sion from  the  king;  to  which, most  assuredly*  I  had  no  ri^ht  to  aspire* 
As  I  was  a  witness  to  the  zeal  he  exerted  in  that  afifair,  I  was  i^reatly^ 
affected  by  it.  Nothing  could  flatter  me  more  than  a  piece  of  service 
of  that  nature  ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  interest ;  for,  too  much  at- 
tached perhaps  to  what  I  actually  possess,  I  am  not  capable  of  desir* 
in(>  what  I  have  not ;  and  as  I  am  able  to  subsist  on^y  labour  and  the 
aid  of  my  friends,  I  covet  nothing  more.  But  the  honour  of  receiving 
testimonies  of  the  goodness,  I  will  not  say  of  so  great  a  monarch,  but 
of  so  good  a  father,  so  good  a  husband,  so  good  a  master,  so  good  a 
friend,  and,  above  all,  so  worthy  a  man,  sensibly  affected  me ;  and  when 
I  considered  farther,  that  the  minister  who  had<<^tained  for  me  this 
favour,  was  a  living  instance  of  that  probity  so  useful  to  mankind,  and 
so  rarely  met  with  in  one  of  his  situation,  I  could  not  forbear  to  pride 
Tnyself,  at  having  for  ray  bene  factors,  three  men,  whom,  of  all  the 
world,  I  could  most  desire  to  have  my  .friends.  Thus,  so  far  from  re; 
fu'^ing  the  pension  offered  me,  I  only  made  one  condition  necessary 
for  my  acceptance ;  and  that  was  the  consent  of  a  person,  whom  I 
could  not.  without  neglectin|y  my  duty,  fail  to  consult. 

**  Being  honoured  with  the  civilities  of  all  the  world,  I  endeavoured 
to  make  a  proper  return.  In  the  mean  time,  my  bad  state  of  healtht 
and  my  cus.to-.Ti  of  living  in  the  country,  made  my  residence  in  town 
▼cry  disagreeable.  Immediately  country-houses  presented  themselves 
in  plenty;  I  had  my  choice  of  all  the -counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hume 
took  the  trouble  to  receive  these  proposals,  and  to  represent  them  to 
Bie ;  accompanying  me  to  two  or  three  places  in  the  neighbouring 
^unties. «  I  hesitated  a  good  while  in  my  choice^  and  increased  the 
dt§iculty  of  determinatioi)*    At  length  I  fixed  on  this  place^  «Dd  im,- 
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tnediatety  Mr.  Hume  settled  the  affair;  all  diflliciiUies  yanished,  and  I 
departed.  I  arrived  at  this  tolitary,  convenient,  and  agr|eable  habita* 
tion ;  where  the  owner  of  the  house  superintends  every  thing,  and 
provides  every  thing  ;  and  where  nothing  is  wanting.  I  bt:canie  tran- 
quil and  independent ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  wished  for  moment^ 
when  all  my  misfortunes  were  to  have  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  now  they  began ;  misfortunes  more  cruel  than  any  I  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  to  do  jus- 
tice, with  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hume. 
Would  to  heaven,  that  what  remains  for  me  to  say  were  of  the  same 
nature  !  It  would  never  give  me  pain  to  speak  what  would  redound  to 
his  honour ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  set  a  value  on  benefits  till  one  is  ac- 
cused of  ingratitude  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  now  accuses  me.  I  will,  there- 
fore, venture  to  make  one  observation.  In  estimating  his  services  by 
the  time  and  pains  they  cost  him,  they  were  of  an  infinite  value,  and 
that  still  more  from  his  good  will  in  their  pcrforn.ance ;  but  for  the  Vic- 
tual service  they  were  of  tome,  it  was  much  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  I  did  not  come  over  as  a  mendicant  to  beg  my  bread  in 
England;  I  brought  the  means  of  subsistence  with  me.  I  came  merely 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  is  open  to  jevery  stranger.  I 
was,  besides,  not  so  totally  unknown,  that  even,  if  I  had  arrived  alone, 
I  should  have  wanted  either  assistance  or  service.  If  some  persons 
have  scmght  my  acquaintance  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Hume,  others  have 
Bought  it  for  my  own.  Thus  when  Mr.  Davenport,  for  example,  was 
so  kind  as  to  offer  my  present  retreat,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Hnme,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whom  he  saw  only  in  oider  to  de^ 
aire  him  to  make  me  his  obliging  proposal.  So  that  when  Mr.  Hume 
endeavours  to  alienate  from  me  this  worthy  man.  he  seeks  to  take 
from  me  what  he  did  not  give  me.  All  the  good  that  has  been  done  me , 
would  have  been  done  me  nearly  the  same  without  him,  and  perhaps 
better;  but  the  evil  would  not  have  been  done  me :  for  why  should  I 
have  enemies  in  England  ?  Why  are  those  enemies  the  very  friends 
of  Mr.  Hume  ?  Who  could  have  excited  their  enmity  against  me  ?  It 
was  certainly  not  I,  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  nor  ever  saw  them  in 
my  life :  I  should  not  have  had  a  single  enemy,  if  I  had  come  to  Eng- 
land alone. 

^  I  hamp  hitherto  dwelt  upon  public  and  notorious  facts,  which, 
from  their  own  nature,  and  my  acknowledgment,  have  made  the 
greatest  eclai.  Those  which  are  to  follow  are  not  only  particular,  but 
secret,  at  least,  in  their  cause,  and  ail  possible  measures  have  been 
taken  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  them  from  the  public ;  but  as  they 
are  all  well  known  to  the  person  interested,  they  will  not  have  the 
less  influence  towards  his  own  conviction. 

*'  A  very  short  time  after  our  arrival  in  London,  I  observed  there  an 
absurd  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  regarding  me,  which  soon 
became  very  apparent.  Before  I  arrived  in  England,  there  was  not  a 
country  in  Europe  in  which  I  had  a  greater  reputation,  I  might 
indeed  venture  to  say,  greater  estimation.  The  public  papers  were 
full  of  encomiums  o&  xstCy  and  a  general  outcry  prevailed  against  my 
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persecutors.  This  was  the  case  at  my  arrival,  which  was  announced 
in  the  newsp9ti)ers  with  triumph :  England  prided  itself  in  affording 
me  refuge,  and  justly  gloried  on  that  occasion  in  its  laws  and  govern* 
roent.  On  a  sudden,  and  without  the  least  assignable  cause,  this  tone 
was  changed ;  and  that  so  speedily  and  totally,  that  of  all  the  caprices 
of  the  public,  there  never  was  known  any  thing  more  surprising. 
The  signal  was  given  in  a  certain  magazine,  equally  full  of  follies  and 
falsehoods,  in  which  the  author,  being  well  informed,  or  pretending 
to  be  so,  gives  me  out  for  the  son  of  a  musician.  From  this  time,  I 
was  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  public  prints  in  a  very  equivocal  or 
slighting  manner.  Every  thing  that  had  been  publislied  concerning 
tny  misfortunes  was  misrepresented,  altered,  or  placed  in  a  wriing 
light,  and  always  as  much  as  possible  to  my  disadvantage.  So  fai^ 
was  any  body  from  speaking  of  the  reception  which  it  met  with  at 
Paris,  and  which  had  made  but  too  much  noise,  it  was  not  even  sup- 
posed, that  1  durst  have  appeared  in  that  city ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Hume's 
friends  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  told  him  I  came  through  it* 

"  Accustomed  as  I  had  too  much  been  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
pul4ic,  to  be  affected  'by  this  instance  of  it,  1  could  no^  help  being 
astonished,  however,  at  a  change  so  very  sudden  and  general,  that  not 
one  of  those  who  had  so  much  praised  me  in  my  absence,  appeared, 
now  1  was  present,  to  think  even  of  my  existence.  I  thought  it  some- 
thing very  odd,  that,  exactly  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  has 
so  much  credit  in  London,  s6  much  influence  over  the  booksellers 
and  men  of  letters,  and  such  great  connections  with  them,  his  pre- 
sence should  produce  an  effect  so  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected;  that  among  so  many  writers  of  every  kind,  not  one  of  his 
friends  should  show  himself  to  be  mine  ;  while  it  was  easy  to  be  seen^ 
that  those  who  spoke  of  him  were  not  his  enemies,  since,  in  noticing 
iiis  public  character,  they  reported  that  1  had  come  through  France 
under  his  protection,  and  by  favour  of  a  passport  which  he  had 
obtained  of  the  court ;  nay,  they  almost  went  so  far  as  to  insinuatei 
that  I  came  over  in  his  retinue,  and  at  his  expense. 

"  All  this  was  of  little  signification,  and  waS  only  singular ;  but 
what  was  much  more  so,  was,  that  his  friends  changed  their  tone 
with  me  as  much  as  the  public.  I  shall  always  take  a  pleasure  in 
saying,  that  they  were  still  equally  solicitous  to  serve  me,  and  that 
they  exerted  themselves  greatly  in  my  favour;  but  so  farjwrere  they 
from  showing  me  the  same  respect,  particularly  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  we  alighted  on  our  arrival,  that  he  accompanied  all  his 
actions  with  discourse  so  rude,  and  sometimes  so  insulting,  that  one 
wbuld  have  thought  he  had  taken  an  occasion  to  oblige  me,  merely  to 
have  a  right  to  express  his  contempt.  His  brother,  who  was  at  fii*st 
very  polite  and  obliging,  altered  his  behaviour  with  so  little  reserve, 
that  he  would  hardly  deign  to  speak  a  single  word  to  me,  even  in 
their  own  house,  in  return  to  a  civil  salutation,  or  to  pay  any  of  those 
civilities  which  are  usually  paid  in  like  circumstances  to  strangers. 
Nothing  new  had  happened,  however,  except  the  arrival  of  J.  J.  Rous-^ 
seau  and  David  Hume ;  and  certainly  the  cause  of  these  alterations 
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did  not  come  from  me^  unless  indeed  too  great  a  portion  of  simplicity^ 
discretion,  and  modesty  be  the  cause  of  ofience  in  England. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Hume,  he  was  so  far  from  assuming  such  a  disgusting 
tone,  that  he  gave  in  to  the  other  extreme.  I  have  always  lookea 
upon  flatterers  with  an  eye  of  suspicion ;  and  he  was  so  full  of  all  kinds 
of  flattery,  that  he  even  obliged  me,  when  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
to  tell  him  my  sentiments  on  that  head.  His  conduct  was  such  as  to 
lender  few  words  necessary ;  yet  I  could  have  wished  he  had  some- 
times substituted,  in  place  of  such  gross  encomiums,  the  style  of  a 
friend  ;  but  I  never  found  in  his  language  any  thing  which  savoured 
of  true  friendship,  not  even  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  me  to  othera 
in  my  presence.  One  would  have  thought  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  me  patrons,  he  strove  to  deprive  me  of  their  good  will ;  that 
he  sought  rather  to  have  me  assisted  than  beloved;  and  I  have  been 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  rude  turn  he  has  given  to  my  behaviour 
before  peopley  who  might  not  unreasonably  have  taken  offence  at  it.  An 
example  will  explain  this.  Mr.  Penneck,  of  the  museum,  a  friend  of 
lord  Marischal,  and  pastor  of  a  parish  where  they  wished  me  to  re- 
side, came  to  see  us.  Mr.  Hume  made  my  excuses,  while  I  myself 
was  present,  for  not  having  paid  him  a  visit.  <  Doctor  Maty,'  said 
he,  ^  invited  us  .to  the  museum  on  Thursday,  where  M.  Rousseau 
should  have  seen'  you ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  go  with  Mrs.  Garrick 
to  the  play  ;  we  could  not  do  both  the  same  day.'  You  will  confess, 
sir,  this  was  a  strange  method  of  recommending  me  to  Mr.  Penneck. 

"  I  know  not  what  Mr.  Hume  might  say  of  me  in  private  to  his 
acquaintances,  but  nothing  was  more  extraordinary  than  their  beha« 
viour  to  me,  even  by  his  own  confession,  and  even  often  through  his 
own  means.  Although  my  purse  was  not  empty,  and  I  needed  not 
that  of  any  other  person,  as  he  very  well  knew;  y^t  any  one  would 
have  thought,  that  I  was  come  ovei^  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  and  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  than  to  give  me  alms 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  me  a  little  embarrassment.  I  must  own, 
that  this  constant  and  insolent  piece  of  affectation  was  one  of  tho3e 
things  which  made  me  averse  to  reside  in  I«ondon.  This  certainly  is 
not  the  footing  on  which  a  man  should  be  introduced  in  England,  if 
there  be  a  design  of  procuring  him  ever  so  little  respect ;  but  this 
display  of  charity  may  admit  of  a  more  favourable  interpretation,  and 
I  consent  it  should.     To  proceed. 

"  At  Paris  was  published  a  fictitious  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
addressed  to  me,  and  replete  with  the  most  cruel  malignity.  I  learned 
with  surprise,  that  the  publisher  of  it  was  one  Mr-  Walpole,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume.  I  asked  him,  if  it  was  true ;  but  in  answer  to  this 
question,  he  asked  me  from  whom  I  had  the  infoiniation.  A  momeni, 
before  he  had  given  me  a  card  for  this  same  Mr.  Walpole,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  him  to  bring  over  some  papers  of  mine  from 
Paris,  which  I  wanted  to  have  by  a  safe  hand. 
.  "  I  was  informed  that  the  son  of  that  quack  Fronchin,  my  most  mor- 
tal enemy,  was  not  only  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  under  his  pro- 
te(;tion,  but  that  they  both  lodged  in  the  same  house ;  and  when  Mr. 
Hume  found  that  I  knew'this^  he  imparted  it  in  confidence  to  me  ; 
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assuring  me  that  the  son  by  no  means  resembled  the  father.  I  lodged 
a  few  ni;j;hts  myself,  together  with  my  governantc,  in  the  same  house ; 
and  from  the  au'  and  coldness  with  wiiich  we  were  received  by  the 
landladies,  vho  are  his  friends,  I  judged  in  what  manner  either  Mn 
Hume,  or  that  man,  who,  as  he  said,  was  by  no  means  like  his  father^ 
must  have  spoken  to  them  both  of  her  and  me. 

"  All  these  facts  ])ut  together,  added  to  a  certain  appearance  of  things 
on  the  whole,  insensibly  gave  me  an  uneasiness,  which  I  rejected  with 
horror.  In  the  mean  time,  the  letters  I  wrote  did  not  come  to  hand  ; 
those  I  received  had  often  been  opened  ;  and  ail  went  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hume.  If  at  any  time  a  letter  escaped  him,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  eagerness  to  see  it.  One  evening  in  particular  I  re- 
member a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  which  gi-eatly  struck  me.  After 
supper,  as  we  were  sitting  silent  by  the  fire-side,  I  caught  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened  very  ofren  ;  and  that  in  a 
manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea.  At  that  time  he  gave 
me  a  stedfast,  piercint^  look,  mingled  with  a  sneer,  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed me.  To  get  rid  of  my  embarrassment,  I  endeavoured  to  look 
full  at  him  in  my  turn ;  but,  in  fixing  my  eyes  upon  his,  I  felt  the 
most  inexpressible  terror,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  them  away. 
The  speech  and  physiognomy  of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honest 
man ;  but  where,  great  God  *  did  this  honest  man  borrow  those  eyes 
which  he  fixes  on  his  friends  ? 

"  The  impression  of  this  look  remained  with  me,  and  gave  me  much 
uneasiness.  My  trouble  increased  even  to  a  degree  of  fainting;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears  I  must  have  been  sufifoca* 
ted.  Presently  after  this  I  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  remorse ; 
I  even  despised  myself;  till,  at  length,  in  a  transport,  which  I  still  re- 
member with  delight,  I  sprang  on  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  eager- 
ly ;  while  almost  choaked  with  sobbing,  and  bathed  in  tears,  I  cried  outy 
in  broken  accents,  J^Oj  no^  David  Hume  cannot  he  treacherous  ;  if  he 
be  not  the  beat  of  meriy  he  mu9t  be  the  basest.  David  Hume  politely 
returned  my  embraces,  and  gently  tapping  me  on  the  back,  repeated 
several  times,  in  a  placid  tone,  Why^whaty  my  dear  sir!  Aay,  my  dear 
fir  I  Oh  I  my  dear  sir  I  He  said  nothing  more.  I  felt  my  heart  yearn 
ivilhin  me.  We  went  to  bed ;  and  I  set  out  the  next  day  for  the  coun- 
try. 

^  Arrived  at  this  agreeable  asylum,  to  which  I  have  travelled  so  far 
in  search  of  repose,  I  ought  to  find  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and  pleas- 
ant habitation ;  the  master  of  which,  a  man  of  understanding  and  worth, 
spares  in  nothing  to  render  my  residence  agreeable.  But  what  repose 
.  can  be  tasted  in  life,  when  the  heart  is  agitated?  Afflicted  with  the 
most  cruel  uncertainty,  and  ignorant  what  to  think  of  a  man  whom  I 
ou:,-ht  to  love,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  fetal  doubt,  by  placing  confi- 
dence in  my  benefactor.  For  from  what  inconceivable  caprice  should 
he  display  so  much  apparent  zeal  for  my  happiness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entertain  secret  designs  against  my  honour  ?  Among  the  obser- 
vations which  disturbed  me,  each  fact  was  in  itself  of  no  great  moment ; 
it  was  their  concurrence  that  was  surprising ;  yet  I  thought,'  perhaps^ 
that  Mr.  Hume^  informed  of  other  facts  of  which  I  wasignorant>could 
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have  gi?en  me  a  satisfactory  solution  of  thetn^  if  we  had  coine  to  an  ex- 
planation. The  only  inexplicable  thing  was,  that  he  refused  to  come 
to  such  an  explanation ;  which  both  his  honour  atid  his  friendship  for 
ixkc  rendered  equally  necessary.  I  perreived  there  was  something  in 
the  affair  which  I  did  not  comprehend,  and  Which  I  earnestly  wished 
to  know.  Before  I  came  to  an  absolute  determination,  therefore,  with 
vegard  to  him,  I  was  desirous  of  making  a  last  effort,  and  to  write  him 
with  a  view  to  try  to  recover  him,  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  se- 
duced by  my  enemies,  or  to  prevail  on  him  to  explain  himself  one  way 
or  other.  Accordingly  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  ought  to  have 
found  very  natural,  if  h^  were  guilty ;  but  very  extraordinary,  if  h6 
were  innocent.  For  wh^t  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  a  letter 
full  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  distrust  of 
his  sentiments ;  and  in  which,  placinp;,  as  it  were,  his  actions  on  one 
side,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  other,  mstead  of  speaking  of  the  proofs 
of  friendship  he  had  given  me,  I  besought  him  to  love  me,  for  the 
good  he  had  done  me*  I  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  preserve  a 
€opy  of  tliis  letter;  but  as  he  has  done  so^  let  him  produce  it;  and  who- 
ever reads  it,  and  sees  in  it  a  man  labouring  under  a  secret  troublcf 
which  he  is  desirous  of  expressing,  but  is  afraid  to  do  so,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  curious  to  know  what  eclaircissement  it  produced,  es- 
pecially after  the  preceding  scene.  None:  absolutely  none.  Mr. 
Hume  contented  himself,  in  his  answer,  with  telling  me  the  obliging 
offices  Mr.  Davenport  proposed  to  do  for  me.  As  for  the  rest,  he  said 
not  a  word  on  the  principal  subject  of  my  letter,  nor  on  the  situation  of 
my  heart,  of  the  distress  of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant.  I  was 
siore  struck  with  this  silence,  than  I  had  been  with  his  phlegm  dur- 
ing our  last  conversation.  I  was  wrong :  this  silence  was  very  natu- 
ral after  the  other,  and  was  no  more  than  I  ought  to  have  expected. 
For  when  one  has  ventured  to  declare  to  a  man's  face,  I  am  tempted 
to  beUrve  you  a  traitor^  and  he  has  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  you  for 
what,  it  may  be  depended  on  he  will  never  have  any  such  curiosity  as 
long  as  he  lives :  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  this  man  from  these  slight 
indications 

**  After  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  which  was  long  delayed,  I  deter- 
mined to  write  to  him  no  more.  Soon  after,  every  thing  served  to 
confirm  me  in  the  resolution  to  break  off  alt  farther  correspondence 
with  him.  Curious  to  the  last  degree  concerning  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstance of  my  aftairs,  he  was  not  content  to  learn  them  of  me  in 
oar  conversations  ;  but,  as,  I  learned,  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  my  govemante,  to  intetTogate  her  even  importunate- 
ly concerning  my  occupations,  my  resources,  my  friends,  my  acquaint- 
ances, their  names,  situations,  places  of  abode  ;  nay,  with  the  most 
Jesuitical  address,  he  would  ask  the  same  questions  of  us  separately. 
One  ought  undoubtedly  to  interest  one*s«se]f  in  the  affairs  of  a  friend ; 
but  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  thinks  proper  to  tell  of  them, 
•specially  when  people  are  so  frank  and  confiding  as  I  am.  Indeed  alt 
this  petty  Inquisitiveness  is  very  little  becoming  a  philosopher. 

^'  About  the  same  time  I  received  two  other  letters  which  had  been 
opened.    The  one  from  Mr,  Boswell,  the  seal  of  which  was  in  so 
Vol,  VIII,  I  ' 


bad  a  coiiditioo>  that  Mr.  Davenportt  when  he  received  k«  m^  the 
same  remark  to  Mr.  Hume's  servant  The  other  was  from  M.  driver* 
notSy  in  Mr.  Hume's  packet ;  it  had  been  seeded  up  again  by  meant 
pf  a  hot  iron,  whichy  being  awkwardly  s^ppliedi  had  burnt  the  paper 
round  the  impression.  On  this  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Davenport*  and  de- 
sired him  to  take  charge  of  all  letters  which  might  be  sent  to  nie» 
and  to  trust  none  of  them  in  any  body's  haiids^  under  any  pretext 
whatever.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Davenport*  who  certainly  was 
Ikr  from  thinking  that  precaution  regarded  Mr.  Humct  shewed  him 
my  letter ;  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Ht^me  had  every  reason  to  think  he 
had  lost  my  confidencet  and  that  he  proceeded  nevertheless  in.  hia 
usual  manner)  without  troubling  himself  about  the  recovery  of  it. 

^'  But  what  was  to  become  of  me,  when  I  saw,  in  the  pubhc  papers* 
the  pretended  letter  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  1  had  never  before 
seen;  that  fictitious  letter,  printed  in  French  and  English,  given  for 
genuine,  even  with  the  signature  of  the  king,  and  in  which  1  recog« 
nized  the  pen  of  M.  d'Alembert  i^s  certainly  as  if  I  had  seen  him 
write  it. 

^  In  a  moment,  a  ray  of  light  discovered  to  me  the  secret  cause  of 
that  touching  and  sudden  change  in  the  English  public  respecting 
me ;  and  I  saw  that  the  plot,  which  was  put  in  execution  at  LondoUy 
had  been  laid  in  Paris. 

^*  M.  d'Alembert,  another  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,'  had  been 
long  my  secret  enemy,  and  lay  in  watch  for  opportunities  to  injure 
me  without  exposing  himself.  He  was  the  only  person  among  tlie 
men  of  letters,  of  my  old  acquaintance,  who  did  not  come  to  see  me, 
or  send  their  civilities  during  my  last  journey  through  Paris;  I  knew 
his  secret  disposition,  but  I  gave  myself  very  little  trouble  about  itf 
contenting  myself  with  occasionally  apprising  my  friends  of  it.  I  re- 
member, that  being  asked  about  him  one  day  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  af- 
terwards asked  my  governante  the  same  question ;  I  told  him  that  M* 
d'Alembert  was  a  cunning,  artful  man.  He  contradicted  me  with  a 
warmth  that  surprised  me ;  who  did  not  then  know  that  they  stood 
so  well  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  his  own  cause  he  defended. 

^'  The  perusal  of  the  letter  above-mentioned  alarmed  me  a  good 
deal,  when,  perceiving  that  I  had  been  brought  over  to  England  in 
consequence  of  a  project  which  began  to  be  put  in  execution,  but  of 
the  end  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  felt  the  danger  without  knowing 
where  it  was,  or  on  whom  to  rely.  I  then  recollected  four  terrifying 
words  which  Mr.  Hume  had  made  use  of,  and  of  which  1  shall  speak 
hereafter.  What  could  be  thought  of  a  paper  in  which  my  misfor- 
tunes were  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  which  tended,  in  the  midst  of  * 
my  distress,  to  deprive  me  of  the  compassion  of  the  world,  and,  te 
render  its  effect  still  more  cruel,  pretended  to  have  been  written  by 
a  prince  who  had  afforded  me  protection  ?  What  could  I  divine 
would  be  thcr consequence  of  such  a  beginning?  The  people  in  Eng- 
land read  the  public  papers,  and  are  in  no  wise  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  foreigners.  Even  a  coat,  cut  in  a  different  fasliion  from  their  own, 
is  sufficient  to  excite  their  ill-humour.  What  then  Lad  not  a  poor 
stranger  to  expect  in  his  r^iral  walks^  the  only  pleasures  of  his  life, 
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^heti  tde  good  peoph;  were  persuaded  he  wai  fimd  of  beiBg  pdt^ 
with  sUwes?  Doubtless  thfey  would  i)e  ready  enough  to  contribute  to 
his  fii'^durite  amusetaent*  Bitt  my  concern^  my  (»x>fbund  and  cruLl 
concern,  the  bitterest  indeed  I  ever  felt^  did  not  arise  from  the  danger 
to  which  I  was  exposed.  I  had  braved  too  many  others  to  be  much 
fikoved  by  that*  The  treachery  of  a  false  friend  to  which  I  had  fallen 
a  ptey^  was  the  cfrcumstamee  that  filled  my  too  susceptible  heart 
wM  deadly  sorrow.  In  the  i^mpetuoaity  of  its  first  emotions,  of  which 
I  n^rer  yet  was  mAater^  and'of  which  my  enemies  have  artfully  taken 
f^  advantage,  I  wrote  several  letters  itall  of  distress,  in  which  1  did 
net  disguise  either  my  udeastness  or  indignation. 

<^  1  have,  sir,  so  many  things  to  mention^  that  I  fi»rget  half  of  them 
by  the  way.  For  instance,  a  narrative  in  form  of  a  letter,  on  my  mode 
'4i§  \Mtf^  at  Mommorency,  was  given  by  the  booksellers  to  Mr.  Hume, 
Who^sHewed  it  mew  I  agreed  to  its  being  printed,  and  Mr.  Hume  un- 
dertook the  care  of  editing  it ;  but  it  never  appeared.  I  had  brought 
6v^r  witH  me  a  copy  of  the  tetters  of  M.  du  Peyron,  containing  a 
relation  of  the  treatment  1  had  met  with  at  Neufchatel.  I  gave  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  same  booksellers  at  their  own  request,  to  have 
-them  translated  and  reprinted.  Mr.  Hume  charged  himself-  w^^ 
the  care  of  them  ;  but  they  never  appeared.  The  supposititious  let- 
ter of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  its  translation,  had  no  sooner  made 
their  appearance,  than  I  immediately  comfprefaended  why  the  other 
pieces  had  been  suppressed,  and  I  wrote  as  much  to  the  booksellers. 
I  wrote  several  other  letters  also,  which  probably  were  handed  about 
Lo'ndoi>:  till  at  length  I  employed  the  credit  of  a  man  of  quality  and 
merit,  to  insert  a  declaration  of  the  imposture  in  the  public  papers. 
In  this  declaration  I  concealed  no  part  of  my  extreme  concern  ;  nor 
did  1  in  the  least  disguise  the  cause. 

<<  Hitherto  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  walked  in  darkness.  You 
will  soon  see  him  appear  in  open  day,  and  act  without  disguise.  We 
have  on}y  to  act  ingenuously  towards  cunning  people :  sooner  or  later 
they  will  infiiHibly  betray  themselves. 

^  When  this  fA^ended  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  first 
published  in  London,  Mn  Hume,  who  certainly  knew  that  it  was  fic- 
titious, as  I  had  told  him  so«  said  nothing  of  the  matter ;  he  did  not 
write  to  me,  but  was  totally  silent ;  and  did  not  even  think  of  making 
any  declaration  of  the  truth,  in  favour  of  his  absent  friend.  It  an- 
swered his  purpose  better  to  let  the  report  take  its  course,  as  he  did. 

*(  Mr.  Hume  having  been  my  conductor  into  England,  was  in  a 
manner  my  protector  and  patron,  if  it  were  natural  in  him  to  under* 
take  my  defence,  it  was  not  less  so,  that,  when  I  had  a  public  protes- 
tation to  make,  I  should  addness  myself  to  him,  but  having  already 
ceased  writing  to  him,  I  had  no  wish  to  renew  our  correspondence.  I 
addressed  myself  therefore  to  another  person.  This  was  the  first 
slap  on  the  ftice  1  gave  my  paftron.    He  felt  nothing  of  it. 

«  In  saying  that  the  letter  was  fiibricatcd  at  Paris,  it  was  of  very 
little  consequence  to  me  whether  it  was  understood  particularly  of  M. 
d'Alembert,  or  of  Mr.  Walpole,  whose  name  he  borrowed  on  the  oc- 
casion.   But  io  acting  that  yrlM  ^iioted  and  tare  my  heart  was,  Umt 
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the  impostor  had  got  his  accomplices  in  Evglnady  I  expressed  myself 
very  clearly  to  their  friend,  who  was.  in  London,  and  was  desirous  of 
passing  for  mine.  For  certainly  he  wsfS  the^^Qnly  person  in  England* 
whose  hatred  could  afHict  and  rend  my  tteatt.  This  was  the  second 
slap  of  the  face  I  gave  my  patron.    Uj^fe^t  nothing  of  it. 

^^  On  the  contrary,  he  maliciously:.  ;pgreteDded,  that  my  affliction 
arose  solely  from  the  publication  of  th«  «bove  letter,  in  order  to  make 
me  pass  for  a  vain  man,  who  was  excessively  affected  by  satire. 
Whether  I  am  vain  or  not,  certain  it  is  I  was  mortally  afflicted:  he 
knew  it,  and  yet  wrote  me  not  a  word.  To  this  affectionate  friend* 
who  had  so  much  at  heart  the  filling  of  my  purse,  it  gave  little  trouUo 
to  think  that  my  heart  was  bleeding  with  sorrow. 

^  Another  piece  appeared  soon  aftery  in  the  same  papers,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  former,  and  still,  if  possible,  more  cruel,  in  which  tihe 
writer  could  not  disguise  his  rage  at  the  reception  I  met  with  at>Faris. 
This,  however,  did  not  affect  me;  it  told  me  nothing  new.  Libels  may 
take  their  course  without  giving  me  any  emotion;  and  the  inccmstant 
public  may  amuse  themselves  as  long  as  they  please  with  the  subject. 
This  is  not  an  affair  of  conspirators,  who,  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
my  honest  famei  are  determined  by  some  means  or  other  to  efiEect  itt 
it  was  necessary  to  change  the  battery. 

^  The  affair  of  the  pension  was  not  determined.  It  was  not  difflcultf 
however,  for  Mr.  Hume  to  obtain  its  settlement,  from  the  humanity 
of  the  minister  and  the  generosity  of  the  prince.  He  was  charged 
with  inforiuing  me  of  it,  and  he  did  so.  This,  I  must  confess,  was 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  my  life.  How  much  did  it  cost 
me  to  do  my  duty.  My  preceding  engagements,  the  necessity  of 
shewing  a  due  respect  for  the  goodness  of  the  king,  the  honour  of 
being  the  object  of  his  attentions  and  those  of  his  minister,  with  the 
desire  of  shewing  how  sensible  I  was  of  both,  and  the  advantage  of 
being  made  a  little  more  easy  in  circumstances  in  the  decline  of  life, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  enemies  and  evils ;  in  fine,  the  embarrass- 
ment I  was  under  to  find  a  decent  excuse  for  declining  a  benefit  al- 
ready half  accepted:  all  these  together  made  the  necessity  of  that 
refusal  very  difflcult  and  cruel ;  for  necessary  it  was,  else  I  should 
have  been  one  of  the  basest  of  mankind  to  have  voluntarily  laid  my- 
self under  an  obligation  to  a  man  who  had  betrayed  me. 

<<  I  did  my  duty,  though  not  without  reluctance.  I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  general  Conway,  and,  in  the  most  civil  and  respectful  man- 
ner possible,  without  giving  an  absolute  refusal,  excused  myself  from 
accepting  the  pension  for  the  present. 

<'  Mr.  Hume  had  been  the  negociator  of  this  affair,  and  the  only 
person  who  had  spoke  of  it.  Yet  1  not  only  did  not  give  him  any  an- 
swer,  though  it  was  he  who  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  did  not 
even  so  much  as  mention  him  in  my  letter  to  general  Conway.  This 
was  the  third  slap  on  the  face  1  gave  my  patron ;  which,  if  he  does 
not  feel,  it  is  certainly  his  own  fault :  he  can  feel  nothing. 

^  My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor  could  it  be  so  to  general  Conway, 
who  did  not  know  the  motives  of  my.  refusal ;  but  it  was  very  plain  to 
Mr.  Hume)  who  knew  them  but  too  well.    He  nevertheless  pre- 
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tended  to  be  deceived  as  well  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  my  discon* 
tent,  as  to  that  o(  my  declining  the  pension  ;  and  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
xne  on  the  occasion,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  king's  goodness 
might  be  continued  towards  me,  if  I  would  re-consider  the  aBair  of 
the  pension.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  to  re- 
main still  my  patron,  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  You  will  imagine,  sir,  he 
4Ud  n«t  expect  my  answer ;  and  he  had  none. 

*^  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  date,  nor  i» 
such  precision  necessary,  appeared'  a  letter  fix>m  M.  de  Voltaire  to 
me,  with  an  English  translation,  which  still  improved  on  the  original. 
The  nolde  object  of  this  ingenious  performance  was  to  draw  on  me 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  people  among  whom  I  was  come  td 
reside.  I  made  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  dear  patron  was  one  of 
the  instruments  of  its  publication ;  particularly  when  I  saw  that  the 
writer,  in  endeavouring  to  alienate  from  me  those  who  might  render 
my  life  agreeable,  had  omitted  the  name  of  him  who  brought  me  over. 
He  doubtless  knew  that  it  was  superfluous,  and  that  with  regard  to 
him,  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be  said.  The  omission  of  his 
name  so  impoliticly  in  this  letter,  recalled  to  my  mind,  what  Tacitus 
says  of  the  picture  of  Brutus,  omitted  in  a  funeral  solemnity,  viz. 
that  every  body  took  notice  of  the  circumstance,  merely  because  the 
picture  was  not  there. 

*<  Mr.  Hume  then  is  not  mentioned^  but  he  lives  and  converses 
with  people  that  were  mentioned.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  friends 
are  all  my  enemies,— the  Fronchins,  d'Alemberts,  and  Voltaires :  but 
it  is  much  worse  in  London,  for  here  I  have  no  enemies  but  what  are* 
his  friends.  For  why,  indeed,  should  I  have  any  other  ?  Why  should 
I  have  even  these?  What  have  I  done  to  lord  Littleton, .whom  I  dont 
even  know  I  What  have  I  done  to  Mr.  Walpole,  of  whom  I  know  as 
little  ?  What  do  they  know  of  me,  except  that  I  am  unfortunate, 
and  the  friend  of  their  friend  Hume?  What  can  he  have  said  to 
them,  for  it  is  only  through  him  they  know  me  ?  I  can  very  well  ima- 
gines that,  considering  the  part  he  has  to  play,  he  does  not  unmask 
himself  to  every  body ;  for  then  he  would  be  disguised  to  nobody.  I 
can  very  well  imagine  that  he  does  not  speak  of  me  to  general  Con- 
way,  or  the  duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  does  in  his  private  conversations 
with  Mr.  Walpole,  and  his  secret  correspondence  with  M.  d'Alem* 
bert ;  but  let  any  one  observe  the  clue  which  has  been  unravelled  at 
London  since  my  arrival,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Hume 
does  not  hold  the  principal  thread. 

*^  At  length  the  moment  arrived  when  it  was  thought  proper  to 
strike  the  great  blow ;  the  effect  of  which  was  prepared  by  a  new 
satirical  piece,  published  in  the  newspapers.  Had  there  remained  in 
me  the  least  doubt,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  harboured 
it  after  perusing  this  piece,  as  it  contained  facts  unknown  to  any  body 
but  Mr.  Hume,  though  exaggerated,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  render 
them  odious  to  the  public. 

*^  It  was  said  in  this  paper  that  my  door  was  open  to  the  rich  and 
i^ut  to  the  poor.  Where  is  the  roan  who  knows  when  my  door  was 
open  or  shut,  cxeept  Mf»  Hume^  with  whom  I  livedo  and  by  whom 
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0ttry  bddf  Wht  hitroddced  that  I'sTaw  ?  I  Wtit  except  one  g(reat  pev- 
sonag^,  Wh6m  I  gladly  received  Without  knowing  him,  and  whom  I 
iliiould  ttill  have  more  gladly  received  if  I  had  known  him.  It  was 
f/lt.  Hume  who  told  mc  his  name,  When  he  was  gone ;  on  which 
information  I  was  reallj  chagrined,  that,  as  he  deigned  to  mount  up 
two  jiair  of  stairs,  he  was  not  received  in  the  first  floor. 

•*  As  to  the  poor  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  was  constamly  desirous 
of  seei:ng  less  company ;  btif,  unwilling  to  displease  any  one,  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  dire6te<l  by  IVIr.  Hume,  and  received  every  bodj 
he  introduced,  without  distinction,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

"  It  is  said  in  the  same  piece,  that  I  received  my  reMtions  very 
Coldly,  noi  to  say  any  thing'  worse*  This  general  charge  relates  to 
my  having  once  received  with  sortie  indifference  the  only  relation  I 
Irave  out  of  Geneva,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hume.  It 
must  necessarily  be  either*  Mr.  Hume,  or  this  relation,  who  furnished 
that  piece  of  intelligence.  Now,  my  cousin,  whom  I  have  always 
known  for  a  friendly  relative,  and  a  worthy  man,  is  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing materials  for  public  satires  against  me.  Besides,  his  situation, 
in  life  confining  him  to  the  conversation  of  persons  in  trade,  he  has 
no  connexion  with  men  of  letters,  or  paragraph- writers,  and  still  less 
with  satirists  ;  so  that  the  article  could  not  come  from  hirti.  At  the 
■worst,  can  I  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hume  must  have  endeavoured  to 
tike  advantage  of  what  he  said ;  and  that  he  construed  it  in  a  way  the 
Yiiost  favourable  to  his  own  purpose  ?  It  is  not  improper  to  add,  that 
after  my  rapture  with  Mr.  Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  my 
tousin. 

"  In  fine,  it  is  said  in  the  same  paper,  that  I  am  apt  to  change  my 
friends.  No  great  subtilty  is  necessary  to  comprehend  what  this 
toflection  was  preparative  to. 

"  But  let  us  inquire  into  facts.  I  have  preserved  some  very  valu- 
able and  Solid  friends  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  I  have  others 
tvho&e  friendship  is  of  a  later  date,  but  no  less  firm :  and  if  I  live,  I 
may  preserve  them  still  longer.  I  have  not  found,  indeed,  the  same 
security  in  general  among  those  friendships  I  have  made  with  men 
of  letters.  I  have  for  this  reason  sometimes  changed  them,  and  Shall 
always  change  them  when  they  appear  suspicious;  for  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  have  friends  by  way  of  ceremony  ;  I  wish  to  have 
them  only  with  a  view  to  show  them  my  affection. 

"  If  ever  I  was  fully  and  clearly  convinced  of  any  thing,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hume  furnished  the  materials  for  the  above  paper. 
What  is  still  more,  I  have  not  only  this  absolute  conviction,  but  it  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Hume  intended  I  should  :  for  how  could  it 
be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  subtilty  would  expose  himself  thus<  if 
he  had  wished  to  conceal  himself? — What  was  his  design  in  it? 
Nothing  is  more  clear.  It  was  to  raise  my  resentment  to  the  highest 
pitch,  that  he  might,  with  greater  eclat,  strike  the  Wow  he  was  pre- 
paring to  give  me.  He  kneWi  that,  to  make  me  commit  a  number  of 
absurdities,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  put  me  in  a  passion. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  critical  moment^  which  is  to  show  whether 
lie  reasoned  well  or  iH. 
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*^  It  is  necessary  to  have  all -the  presence  of  mind,  all  the  -phlegm 
Jtod  resolution  of  Mr.  Hume^  to  be  able  to  take  the  part  he  to<^,  after 
Ull  that  had  passed  between  us-  In  the  embarrassment  I  was  under^ 
in  writing  to  general  Conwayi  I  could  make  use  only  of  obscure  ex* 
presslons ;  to  which  Mr.  Hume,  in  quality  of  my  friend,  gave  whab 
interpretation  he  pleased.  Pretending  therefore,  that  hje  knew  verjr 
well  to  the  contrary,  4hat  it  was  the  circumstance  of  secrecy  which 
gave  me  uneasiness,  he  obtained  the  promise  of  the  general  to  endea^ 
vour  to  remove  it ;  and  then  this  stoical  and  truly  unfeeling  man 
wrote  to  me  the  most  friendly  letter,  in  which  he  informed  me  that 
he  was  exciting  his  endeavours  to  remove  this  cause ;  but  that  before 
any  thing  could  be  done,  it  was  necessary  to  know  whether  I  would 
accept  without  that  condition,  in  order  to  expose  his  majesty  to  a 
-second  refusal. 

^  This  was  the  decisive  moment,  the  end  and  object  of  all  his 
labours.  An  answer  was  required :  he  would  have  it.  I'o  prevent 
effectually  my  neglect  of  it,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Davenport  a  duplicate  of 
his  letter ;  and  not  content  with  that  precaution,  wrote  me  word,  ia 
another  billet,  that  he  could  not  possibly  stay  any  longer  in  London 
to  serve  me.  I  was  giddy  with  amazement,  on  reading  this  note* 
Kever  in  my  life  did  I  meet  with  any  thing  so  unaccountable. 

^  At  length  he  obtained  from  me  the  so  much  desired  answer,  and 
began  presently  to  triumph.  Already,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Davenport, 
he  had  treated  me  as  a  brutal  man,  and  a  monster  of  ingratitude* 
But  he  wanted  to  do  still  more.  He  thinks  his  measures  well  taken, 
and  no  proofs  can  be  made  to  appear  against  him.  He  demands  an 
explanation :  he  shall  have  it,  and  here  it  is. 

^  That  last  stroke  was  a  master-piece.  He  himself  proves  every 
thing,  and  that  beyond  reply. 

^  I  will  suppose,  though  by  way  of  impossibility,  that  my  com« 
plaints  against  Mr.  Hume  never  reached  his  ears;  that  he  knetr 
nothing  of  them  ;  but  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  them,  as  if  he  had 
iio  cabal  with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them,**as  completely  as 
if  he  had  resided  all  the  while  in  China.  Yet  our  behaviour  to  each 
other ;  the  last  striking  words  which  I  said  to  him  in  London ;  the 
letter  which  followed  replete  with  fears  and  anxiety ;  my  persevering^ 
silence,  more  expressive  than  words;  my  public  and  bitter  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  letter  of  M.  d'Alembert ;  my  letter  to  the  minister, 
who  did  not  write  to  me,  in  answer  to  that  which  Mr.  Hume  wrote  to 
me  himself,  and  in  which  I  did  not  mention  him ;  and  in  fine  my 
refusal,  without  deigning  to  address  myself  to  him«  to  acquiesce  in 
an  affair  which  he  had  managed  in  my  favour,  with  my  own  privity,, 
and  without  any  opposition  on  my  part ;  all  this  must  have  spoken  ia 
a  very  forcible  manner,  I  will  not  say  to  any  person  of  tlie  least  sensi- 
bility, but  to  every  man  of  common  sense. 

"  Strange,  that  after  I  had  broken  off  all  correspondence  with  him 
for  tliree  months ;  after  I  had  made  no  answer  to  any  of  his  letters, 
however  important  the  subject  of  it,  surrounded  as  I  was  by  both 
public  and  private  marks  of  that  affliction  which  his  infidelity  occa- 
sioned,«-4liis  man,  of  so  {penetrating  a  genius  when  he  pleases,  ao^ 
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yet  60  dull  as  if  by  nature,  bbould  see  iK>thtng»  feel  nothing)  be  novcA 
at  notblDg;  but  without  one  word  of  complaint,  justification,  or  expla* 
nadon^  should  continue  to  give  the  niost  striking  marks  of  his  good 
will  to  serve  me,  in  spite  of  my  sell  1  He  wrote  to  me  affectionately, 
that  he  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  London  to  do  me  service ;  as  if 
we  had  agreed  that  he  should  stay  there  lor  that  purpose  I  This  blind- 
ness, this  insensibility,  this  obstinacy,  are  not  in  nature ;  they  mast  be 
accounted  for  from  other  motives.  Let  us  set  his  behaviour  in  a  still 
dearer  light ;  for  this  is  the  decisive  point. 

^^  Mr.  Hume  must  necessarily  have  acted  in  this  afTair^  either  as 
•ne  of  the  first  or  last  of  mankind.  There  is  no  mediuoi.  It  reoudns 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  is. 

^^  Could  Mr.  Hume,  after  so  many  instances  of  disdain  on  my  part, 
have  still  the  astonishing  generosity  to  persevere  sincerely  in  serving 
me  ?  He  knew  it  was  impossible  tor  me  to  accept  his  good  offices* 
while  I  entertained  for  him  such  sentiments  as  1  had  conceived.  He 
had  himself  avoided  an  explanation.  So  that  to  serve  me  without 
justifying  himself,  would  have  been  to  render  his  services  useless; 
this,  therefore,  was  no  generosity. 

^  If  he  supposed  that  in  such  circumstances  I  should  have  accepted 
his  services,  he  must  have  believed  me  to  have  been  a  villain.  It  was 
then  in  behalf  of  a  man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  scoundrel,  that  he 
so  warmly  solicited  a  pension  from  his  majesty.  Can  any  thing  be 
imagined  moi*e  extmvagant  ? 

*^  But,  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume,  constantly  pursuing  his  plan,  shonld 
only  have  said  to  himself,  This  is  the  moment  for  its  execution;  for, 
by  pressing  Rousseau  to  accept  the  pension,  he  will  be  reduced  either 
to  accept  or  refuse  it.  If  he  accepts  it,  I  shall,  with  the  proofs  1  have 
in  hand  against  him,  be  able  completely  to  disgrace  him :  if  he  re- 
fuses after  having  accepted  it,  he  wUl  have  no  pretext,  but  must  give 
a  reason  for  such  refusal.  This  is  what  I  expect :  'if  he  accuses  me^ 
he  is  ruined. 

*^  If,  I  say,  Mr.  Hume  reasoned  with  himself  in  this  manner,  he 
did  what  was  consistent  with  his  plan,  and  in  that  case  very  natural. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  his  conduct  in  the  aflair  can  be 
explained,  for  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  is  inexpUcable :  if  this 
be  not  demonstrable,  nothing  ever  was. 

*'  The  critical  situation  in  which  he  had  now  reduced  me,  recalled 
strongly  to  my  mind  the  four  words  which  I  mentioned  above,  and 
which  I  heard  him  say  and  repeat,  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  compre- 
hend their  full  force.  It  was  the  first  night  after  our  departure  from 
Paris.  We  slept  in  the  same  chamber,  when,  during  the  night,  I 
heard  him  sevetal  times  cry  out  with  great  vehemence,  in  the  French 
language,  /  have  youy  Rout^tau,  I  know  not  whether  he  was  awake 
or  asleep. 

^  The  expression  was  I'emarkable  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language  to  be  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  force  or  choice  of  words.  1  took  these  words,  however, 
and  I  could  not  then  take  them  otherwise  than  in  a  favourable  scnse^ 
although  the  tone  of  voice  indioited  this  less  than  the  expression.    It 
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w$5  indeed  a  tone  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  idea ; 
hut  it  corresponded  exactly  viiih  those  terrible  looks  I  have  before 
mentioned.  At  every  repetition  of  these  words  I  was  seized  with  a 
shuddering  and  horror  I  could  not  resist ;  though  a  moment's  recol- 
lection restored  me,  and  made  me  smile  at  my  terror.  The  next 
day,  all  this  was  so  perfectly  obliterated,  that  1  did  not  even  onco  * 
think  of  it  during  my  stay  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
not  till  my  arrival  in  this  place,  that  so  many  things  have  contributed 
to  recal  these  words  to  my  mind;  and  indeed  recal  them  every 
moment. 

w  These  words,  the  tone  of  which  dwells  on  my  heart,  as  if  I  had 
but  just  heard  them ;  the  long  and  fatal  looks  so  frequently  cast  on 
me  :  the  patting  me  on  the  back,  with  the  repetition  of  7ny  dear  sir^ 
m  answer  to  my  suspicions  o'f  his  being  a  traitor :  all  this  affects  me 
to  such  a  degree,  after  what  preceded,  that  the  recollection,  had  I 
BO  other  cause,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  ajl  return  of  confi-i 
4ehce :  not  a  night  indeed  passes  but  1  think  I  hear,  I  have  youy  Rousf 
^auy  ring  in  my  years,  as  if  he  had  just  pronouced  them. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  I  know  you  Aave  me ;  but  that  only  by  mer^ 
externals:  you  have  me  in  the  public  opinion  and  judgment  of  man- 
kind. You  have  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  my  security.  Th^ 
general  prepossession  is  in  your  favour;  it  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to 
make  me  pass  for  the  monster  you  have  begun  to  represent  me  ;  and 
I  already  see  the  barbarous  exultation  of  my  implacable  enemies. 
The  public  will  no  longer  spare  me,  and  without  any  further  inquiry; 
every  body  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  conferred  favours,  be-, 
cause  each  is  desirous  to  attract  the  same  good  offices,  \)y  displaying 
a  sensibility  of  the  obligation.  I  foresee  readily  the  consequences  of 
all  this,  particularly  in  the  country  to  which  you  have  conducted  me  ; 
and  where,  being  without  friends  and  a  stranger  to  every  body,  I  Ho 
almost  entirely  at  your  mercy.  The  sensible  part  of  mankind,  how- 
ever, will  comprehend  that  I  must  have  been  so  far  from  seeking  this 
affair,  that  nothing  more  terrible  could  possibly  have  happened  to 
me  in  my  present  situation.  They  will  perceive  that  nothing  but  my 
invincible  aversion  to  all  kind  of  falsehood,  and  the  impossibility  of 
my  professing  a  regard  for  a  person  who  had  forfeited  it,  could  have 
prevented  dissimulation  on  my  part,  at  a  time  when  my  interests 
made  it,  on  so  many  accounts,  a  law.  But  the  sensible  part  of  man« 
kind  are  few  in  number,  nor  do  they  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 

•'  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  you  have  me^  by  all  the  ties  of  this  life ;  but  you 
have  no  power  over  my  probity  or  my  fortitude,  which  being  inde- 
pendent either  of  you  or  of  mankind,  I  will  preserve  in  spite  of  you. 
Think  not  to  frighten  me  with  the  fortune  that  awaits  me.  I  know 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  I  am  accustom sd  to  their  injustice,  and 
liave  learned  to  care  little  about  it.  If  you  have  taken  your  resolu* 
tion,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  have,  be  assured  mine  is  alsp 
taken.  I  am  feeble  indeed  in  body,  but  my  strength  of  mind  was 
never  greater.  Mankind  may  say  and  do  what  they  please.  It  is  of 
Httle  consequence  to  me;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  me,  that  I 
^Should  end  as  I  have  begun  i  that  I  should  mountain  my  rectitiide  and 
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candouf  to  the  end,  whatever  may  happen ;  and  that  I  should  haver 
no  cause  to  reproach  myself  either  with  meanness  in  adversity)  or 
insolence  in  prosperity.  Whatever  disgrace  may  attend,  or  misfor- 
tune threaten  me,  I  am  prepared.  Though  I  am  to  be  pitied,  I  am 
much  less  so  than  you  ;  and  all  the  revenge  I  shall  take  on  you,  is,  to 
leave  you  the  tormenting  consciousness  of  being  obliged^  in  spite  of 
yourself,  to  respect  the  unfortunate  person  you  have  oppressed.' 

^  In  concluding  this  letter,  I  am  surprised  at  my  having  been  able 
to  write  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  die  with  gpnef,  every  line  was  sufii- 
eient  to  kill  me.  Every  circumstance  of  the  affair  is  equally  incom- 
prehensible. Such  conduct  as  yours  is  not  in  nature :  it  is  contradic- 
tory, and  yet  it  is  demonstrable^  On  each  side  of  me  there  is  aa 
abyss,  and  I  am  lost  in  one  or  the  other. 

*<  If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind ;  if  yott 
are  innocent,  I  am  the  most  culpable.  You  even  make  me  desire  to 
be  that  contemptible  object.  Yes,  the  situation  to  which  you  see  me 
reduced,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  crying  out  for  mercy,  and  (ioing  every 
tiling  to  obtain  it ;  publishing  aloud  my  own  unworthiness,  and  paying 
the  most  marked  homage  to  your  virtues,  would  be  to  my  heart  a 
state  of  joy  and  genial  emotion,  after  the  state  of  restraint  and  mortif- 
fication  into  which  you  have  phmged  me. 

"  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  If  you  are  guilty,  write  t» 
me  no  more :  it  would  be  superfluous,  for  certainly  you  could  not 
deceive  me.  If  you  are  innocent,  deign  to  justify  yourself.  I  know 
my  duty ;  I  love,  and  shall  always  love  it,  however  diflficult  and  severe. 
There  is  no  state  of  abjection  from  which  a  heart,  not  formed  for  it| 
may  not  recover.  Once  again,  I  say,  if  you  are  innocent,,  deign  to 
justify  yourself;  if  you  are  not,  adieu  for  ever. 

^  Jkan  Jacques  Rousseau." 

After  hesitating  some  time  whether  he  should  make  any  reply- 
to  this  strange  memorial,  Hume  at  last  resolved  to  write  to 
Rousseau,  as  follows : 

LUle^atreetj  LdcettcT'Jieldiy  July  22,  1766. 

«SlR, 

*•  I  shall  only  answer  one  article  of  your  long  letter :  it  is  that 
which  regards  the  conversation  we  had  the  evening  before  your  de- 
parture. Mr.  Davenport  had  contrived  a  good-natured  artifice,  to 
make  you  believe  that  a  retour  chaise  was  ready  to  set  out  for  Woo- 
ton ;  and  I  believe  he  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  put  in  the  papers^ 
in  order  the  better  to  deceive  jrou.  His  purpose  only  was  to  save  yoa 
«ome  expenses  in  the  journey,  which  I  thought  a  laudable  project; 
though  I  had  no  hand  either  in  contriving  or  conducting  it.  You 
entertained,  however,  a  suspicion  of  his  design,  while  we  were  sitting 
alone  by  my  fire-side ;  and  you  reproached  me  with  concurring  in  it. 
I  endeavoured  to  pacify  you,  and  to  divert  the  discourse^  but  to  no 
purpose.  You  sat  sullen,  and  was  either  silent,  or  made  me  very  peev- 
ish answers.  At  last  you  rose  up,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
room ;  when  all  of  a  sudden^  and  to  my  great  surprise,  you  clapped 
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yourself  on  my  knee,  threw  your  arms  about  my  neck,  kissed  me 
^ith  seeming  ardour,  and  bedewed  my  face  with  tears.  You  ex- 
claimed, *  My  dear  friend,  can  you  ever  pardon  this  foUy  i  After  all 
the  pains  you  have  taken  to  serve  me,  after  the  numberless  instances 
of  friendship  you  have  given  me,  here  1  reward  you  with  this  ill- 
humour  and  sullenness.  But  your  forgiveness  of  me  will  be  anew 
instance  of  your  friendship ;  and  I  hope  you  will  find  at  bottom,  that 
my  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  it.' 

"  I  was  very  muh  affected,  I  own ;  and  I  believe  a  very  tender 
scene  passed  between  us.  You  added,  by  way  of  compliment  no 
doubt,  that  though  1  had  many  better  titles  to  recommend  me  to 
posterity,  yet  perhaps  my  uncommon  attachment  to  a  poor  unhappy 
and  persecuted  man  would  not  be  altogether  overlooked. 

<'  This  incident  was  somewhat  remarkable ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  either  you  or  [  could  so  soon  have  forgot  it.  fiut  you  have  had 
the  Assurance  to  tell  me  the  story  twice,  in  a  manner  so  different,  or 
rather  so  opposite^  that  when  I  persist,  as  I  do,  in  this  account,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  either  you  are,  or  I  am,  a  liar.  You  imaginet 
perhaps,  that  because  the  incident  passed  privately  without  a  witness, 
tlie  question  will  He  between  the  credibility  of  your  assertion  and 
of  mine.  But  you  shall  not  have  this  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
%vhich  ever  you  please  to  term  it.  I  shall  produce  against  you  other 
proofs,  which  will  put  the  matter  beyond  contvoversy. 

"  First,  you  are  not  aware,  that  I  have  a  letter  under  your  hand» 
ivhich  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  your  account,  at>d  confirms  mine. 

"  Secondly,  I  told  the  story  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  to  Mr. 
Davenport,  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  such  good-natured  artifices 
for  the  future.     He  surely  reijnembers  it. 

"  Thirdly,  as  I  thought  the  story  much  to  your  honour,  I  told  it  to 
several  of  my  friends  here.  I  even  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mad.  de 
Bouliiers  at  Pains.  I  believe  no  one  will  image  that  I  was  prepar- 
ing before-hand  an  apology,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  you ;  which, 
of  all  human  events,  I  should  then  have  thought  the  most  incredible, 
especially  as  we  w^re  separated  almost  for  ever,  and  I  still  continued 
to  render  you  the  most  essential  services.  , 

•'  Fourthly,  the  story,  as  I  tell  it,  is  consistent  and  rational :  there 
is  not  common  sense  in  your  account.  What !  because  sometimes, 
when  absent  in  thought  (a  circumstance  common  enough  with  men 
whose  minds  are  intensely  occupied),  I  have  a  fix^d  look  or  stare, 
you  suspect  me  to  be  a  traitor,  and  you  have  the  assurance  to  tell  me 
of  such  black  and  ridiculous  suspicions  I  Fo?  you  do  not  even  pretend 
that  before  you  left  London  you  had  any  other  solid  grounds  of  sus- 
picion  against  me. 

"  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  with  regar4  to  your  letter  r  you  your, 
self  well  know,  that  all  the  other  articles  of  it  are  without  foundation. 
I  shall  only  add  in  general,  that  I  enjoyed  about  a  month  ago,  an 
uncommon  pleasure,  in  thinking  that,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  I 
had,  by  assiduity  and  care,  and  even  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, provided  for  your  repose,  honour,  and  fortune.  But  that 
jileasure  was  soon  «mbittered>  by  finding  that  you  had  voluntarily  and 
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vantonljr  thrown  away  all  those  advantages,  and  was  become  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  your  own  repose^  fortune,  and  honour  s  I  cannot  be 
surprised  after  this  that  you  are  my  enemy.    Adieu,  and  for  ever. 

«  D.  H/* 

Not  content  with  writing  this  exculpatory  letter,  Mr.  Hume 
called  on  Mr.  Horace  Waipole,  to  state  publicly  the  concern  he 
had  in  the  affair ;  and  an  epistolary  correspondence  took  place 
between  these  two  gentlemen^  which  nearly  terminated  ia  an  opea 
ivpture* 

"  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Walpole 
«  Dear  Sir, 

^'  When  I  came  home  last  nip;ht,  I  found  on  my  table  a  very  long 
letter  from  d'Alembcrt,  who  tells  me,  that  on  receiving  from  me  aa 
account  of  my  affair  with  Rousseau,  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  all 
tay  literary  fiiends  at  Paris,  and  fbund  them  all  unanimously  of  the 
Sflme  opinion  with  himself,  and  of  a  contrary  opinion  to  me  with  re- 
gard to  my  conduct.  .  They  all  think  fought  to  give  to  the  public  a 
narrative  of  the  whole.  However,  I  persist  still  more  closely  in  my 
first  opinion,  especially  after  receiving  the  last  mad  letter.  D'Alem* 
bert  tells  us,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for  me,  to  justify  myself 
from  having  any  hand  in  the  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia.  I  am 
told  by  Crawford,  that  you  had  wrote  it  a  fortnight  before  I  left  Paris, 
but  did  not  shew  it  to  a  mortal  for  fear  of  hurting  me ;  a  delicacy  of 
which  I  am  very  sensible.  Pray  recollect  if  it  was  so.  Though  I  do 
not  intend  to  publish,  I  am  collecting  all  the  original  pieces,  and  I 
shall  connect  them  by  a  concise  narrative.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
have  that  letter,  and  Rousseau's  answer.  Pray,  assist  me  in  this  work. 
About  what  time,  do  you  think,  were  they  printed? 

«  I  am,  &c.'* 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Walpole  sent  the  following  answer,  which 
Hume  inserted  in  the  Expose  he  published,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  paragraph,  and  the  concluding  sentence;  an  omission 
which  gave  much  offence  to  the  former  gentleman. 

«  Jrlington'Strect^  July  26,  1766- 
**  Dear  Sia, 

^  Your  set  of  literary  friends  are  what  a  set  of  literary  men  are  apt 
to  be,  exceedingly  absurd.  They  hold  a  consistory  to  consult  how  to 
argue  with  a  madman ;  and  they  think  it  very  necessary  for  your  cha' 
racter,  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Rousseau  exposed ;  not 
because  he  has  provoked  you«  but  them.  If  Rousseau  prints,  you  must ; 
but  I  certainly  would  not,  till  he  docs. 

^  I  cannot  be  precise  as  to  the  time  of  my  writing  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia's letter ;  but  I  do  assuse  you  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  it  was  se- 
veral days  before  you  left  Paris,  and  before  Rousseau's  arrival  there, 
of  which  I  can  |^ve  yoo  a  strong  proo^  for  I  not  only  suppressed  the 
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better  while  you  staid  there^  out  of  delicacy  to  you ;  but  it  was  the  rea* 
son  why>  out  of  delicacy  to  myself,  I  did  not  go  to  see  htm^  as  you  of* 
ten  proposed  to  me,  thinking  it  wrong  to  go  and  make  a  cordial  visit 
to  a  man,  with  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to  laugh  at  him.  You  are  at  full 
liberty,  dear  Sir,  to  make  use  of  what  1  say  in  your  justitication,  eithef 
to  Rousseau,  or  to  any  body  else.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you 
i>iamed  on  my  account ;  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  of  Rousseau,  and 
am  perfectly  indifferent  what  the  literati  of  Paris  think  of  the  matter* 
<  If  there  is  any  &ult,  which  I  am  far  from  thinking,  let  it  lie  on  me. 
No  parts  can  hinder  my  laughing  at  their  possessor,  if  he  is  a  moun- 
tebank.  If  he  has  a  bad  and  most  ungrateful  heart,  as  Rousseau  has 
shewn  in  your  case  into  the  bargain,  he  will  have  my  scorn  likewise^ 
as  he  will  of  all  good  and  sensible  men.  You  may  trust  your  sentence 
to  such,  who  are  as  respectable  judges  as  any  that  have  pored  over  Xjfssk 
thousand  more  volumes* 

"  Yours,  &c. 

^  P.  S.  I  will  look  out  the  letter  and  the  dates  as  soon  as  I  go  t0 
Strawberry-hill." 

All  hopes  of  accommodating  the  unfortunate  difference  between 
Hume  and  Rousseau  having  vanished,  it  soon  came  to  the  know<< 
ledge  of  the  public,  who  felt  an  interest  in  it,  proportioned  to 
die  celebrity  of  the  personages  concerned.  Both  parties  thought  * 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  justify  themselves ;  and,  with  this  view^ 
Rousseau  wrote  letters  to  several  of  their  common  friends,  de*' 
tailing  all  the  circumstances  of  his  story. 

The  extensive  correspondence  which  Rousseau  had  on  the 
Continent,  enabled  him  to  circulate  every  where  his  complaint, 
and  he  generally  aifccted  the  greatest  anxiety  that  all  letters  to 
him  should  have  an  envelope  addressed  to  another,  lest  they  should 
be  kidnapped  or  opened*  He  wrote  to  M.  Guy,  a  bookseller  at 
Paris,  who  was  engaged  in  printing  his  Dictionary  of  Music ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  letters,  he  accused  Hume  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  league  with  his  enemies  to  betray  and  defame 
him,  and  challenged  him  to  print  the  papers  which  had  passed 
between  them.  Guy  communicated  the  letter  to  several  persons 
at  Paris,  and  a  translation  of  it  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers  at 
London. 

The  publicity  of  this  accusation  overcame  the  scruples  which 
Mr.  Hume  felt  in  laying  the  matter  before  the  world,  as  longer 
silence  might  be  construed  to  his  disadvantage.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  rupture,  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
friends,  to  draw  up  and  communicate  to  them  a  narrative  of  his 
connexions  with  Rousseau ;  but  he  had  hitherto  resisted  their 
solicitations  to  print  it.  This  narrative  was  now  translated  intQ' 
French,  and  published  by  his  friends  at  Paris.  It  was  immedi- 
ately translated  into  English  under  Hume's  own  eye,  who  took 
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the  precaution  to  disposit  all  the  original  letters  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  literat-y  world,. afi  it  maybe  supposed^took  part  in  this  dis- 
j)ute  between  two  characters  so  celebrated  as  Hume  and  Rous- 
seau ;  and  although  the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  universally  con- 
demned, a  few  took  up  th^^en  in  his  defence.  In  November 
1766,  there  was  published  at  Paris  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
Observations  stir  P Expose  succinct  de  la  Contestations  qui  s*est 
elvvee  entre  Mi  Hume  et  M*  Rousseau;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
published  at  London,  and  translated  into  French,  Justijication 
de  y.  y.  Rousseau  dans  la  Contestation  qui  lui  est  servenu^  avec 
M*  Hume,  There  also  appeared  at  London  A  Letter  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole  concerning  the  Dispute  between  Mr.  Hume  and 
3L  Rousseau*  The  Parisian  press  gave  to  the  public  Rejlexions 
sur  qui  s^est  passe  au  Sujet  de  la  Rusture  de  J.  jf,  Rousseau  et 
de  M*  Hume ;  and  also  a  very  long  tract,  entided  Plaidoyer  pour 
et  contre  J*  y.  Rousseau  et  le  Docteur  D.  Hume^  PHistorien  An- 
glois :  avec  des  Anecdotes  inter esscmtes  relative  au  sujet :  ouvrage 
moral  et  critique^  pour  servir  de  suite  aux  ceuvres  de  ces  deur 
grands  hommes.  In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  author  is  ex- 
ceedingly severe  against  Hume,  but  he  afterwards  softens  a  little 
as  to  him,  and  attacks  Rousseau  at  great  length.  It  is  written  in 
a  sprightly  style,  and  is  rather  interesting.  He  appears,  however^ 
to  be  totally  unacquainted  with  Hume's  character,  and  confesses 
and  lamets  his  ignorance, of  our  historian's  works :  the  word  Doc- 
teur^ prefixed  to  Hume's  name  in  the  title,  is  a  faint  evidence  of 
this.  He  is  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  ascribe  Rousseau's  con- 
duct a  un  der^glement  de  son  esprit — et  non  pas  a  laperversite  de 
son  casiir. 

Even  the  fair  sex  stood  forward  in  defence  of  their  favourite 
man  of  feeling;  and  a  lady  at  Paris  signalized  herself  in  a 
pamphlet,  v'hich  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  Rousseau :  it 
wa&  entitled  La  Vertu  vengee  par  PAmitiS^  ou  Recueil  de  Lettres 
sur  y.  y.  Rousseau^  par  Madame  ***.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
side,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  which  he  assailed  the 
unfortunate  Genevese  with  all  the  acuteness  of  his  satire,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit. 

While  occupied  in  composing  an  elaborate  review  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  gravely  weighing  the  conduct  of  both  parties,  we 
accidentally  met  with  the  following^^w  dP esprit  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  the  newspaper  in  which  the  translation  of  the  celc- 
brated  letter  of  the  king  of  Prussia  first  appeared.  Before  in- 
serting it,  however,  we  may  premise,  that  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume 
could  entertain  the  slightest  malevolence  towards  his  protig^^  or 
fbat  the  concern  he  took  in  his  behalf  originated  from  any  other 
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motive  than  the  most  generous  philanthropy.  We  may  bewail 
the  eccentricity  of  mind  which  could  conjure  up  suspicions  like 
those  entertained  by  Rousseau,  and  give  consequence  to  empty 
trifles  ;  but  justice  and  honour  call  on  us  to  condemn  the  man 
who  could  convert  these  into  premeditated  crimes,  and  found  on 
them  injurious  accusations  against  innocence — nay,  more,  against 
the  very  person  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits.  It  must  be 
owned,  that  symptoms  of  a  crazy  intellect  were  at  times  per- 
ceptible in  the  conduct  of  Rousseau :  his  caprices,  his  brutal 
rudeness,  his  eternal  wrangling  with  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
-him  as  friends  and  benefactors,  were  forcible  indications  of  a 
species  of  ment^  derangement.  We  may,  therefore,  relax  a 
little  from  the  austere  laws  of  criticism,  and  indulge  in  a  harm- 
less jocularity,  now,  perhaps,  the  best  medium  through  which 
this  singular  dispute  can  be  contemplated. 

The  humourous  production  alluded  to  is  in  the  form  of  an  in« 
dictment  ^s  follows : 

Heads  of  an  Indictjnent  laid  by  J.  J.  Rousseau^  philosopher^ 

against  D.  Hume^  Esq. 

1.  That  the  said  David  Hume,  to  the  great  scandal  of  phi- 
losophy, and  not  having  the  fitness  of  things  before  his  eyes,  did 
concert  a  plan  with  Messrs.  Fronchin,  Voltaire,  and  D' Alembert, 
to  ruin  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  for  ever,  by  bringing  him  over 
to  England,  and  there  settling  him  to  his  heart's  content. 

2.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  with  a  malicious  and  trai-. 
torous  intent,  procure,  or  cause  to  be  procured,  by  himself,  or 
somebody  else,  one  pension  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/.  or  there- 
abouts, to  be  paid  to  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  philosopher,  either  privately  or  publicly,  as  to  him  the 
said  ].  J.  Rousseau  should  seem  meet* 

3.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  one  night  after  he  left  Pa- 
ris, put  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  bodily  fear,  by  talking  in  his 
sleep ;  although  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth  not  know,  whether 
the  said  David  Hume  was  really  asleep,  or  whether  he  shammed 
Abraham,  or  what  he  meant. 

4.  That,  at  another  time,  as  the  said  David  Hume  and  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau  were  sitting  opposite  each  other  by  the  fire- 
side in  London,  he,  the  said  David  Hume,  did  look  at  him,  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  idea :  that  he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  to  get  rid  of  the  em- 
barrassment he  was  under,  endeavoured  to  look  full  at  him,  the 
said  David  Hume,  in  return,  to  try  if  he  could  not  stare  him  out 
of  countenance ;  but  in  fixing  his  eyes  against  his,  the  said  David 
Hume's,  he  felt  the  most  inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged 
to  turn  them  away^  insomuch  that  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth  ia. 
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bis  heart  think  and  believe,  as. much  as  he  believes  any  thing, 
that  he  the  said  David  Hume  is  a  certain  composition  of  a  white- 
witch  and  a  ratt]e*snake. 

5.  That  the  said  David  Hume  on  the  same  evening,  after  po- 
litely returning  the  embraces  of  him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
and  gently  tapping  him  on  the  back,  did  repeat  several  times,  in 
a  good-natured  easy  tone,  the  words,  WAy,  what^  my  dear  sir  I 
JVoy,  my  dear  sir  !  Oh  my  dear  sir  /—From  whence  the  said  J* 
J.  Rousseau  doth  conclude,  as  he  thinks  upon  solid  and  suffi- 
cient grounds,  that  he  the  said  David  Hume  is  a  traitor ;  albeit 
he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  doth  acknowledge,  that  the  physiogi 
aomy  of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man,  all  but  those 
terrible  eyes  of  his,  which  he  must  have  borrowed ;  but  he  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau  vows  to  God  he  cannot  conceive  from  whom 
•r  what. 

6.  That  the  said  David  Hume  hath  more  inquisitiveness 
about  him  than  becometh  a  philosopher,  and  did  never  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  the  governante  of  him  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

/•  That  the  said  David  Hume  did  most  atrociously  and  flagi* 
tiously  put  him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  philosopher,  into  a  pas- 
sion ;  as  knowing  that  then  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  number  of 
absurdities. 

8.  That  the  said  David  Hume  must  have  published  Mr.  Wal- 
pole^s  lettei'  in  the  newspapers,  because,  at  that  time,  there  was 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
but  the  said  David  Hume,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  the 
printers  of  the  several  newspapers  aforesaid. 

9.  That  somebody  in  a  certain  magazine,  and  somebody  else 
in  a  certain  newspaper,  said  something  against  him  the  said  Joha 
James  Rousseau,  which  he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  is  persuad- 
ed, for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  could  be  nobody  but  the 
ssud  David  Hume. 

10.  That  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  knows,  that  he,  the  said 
David  Hume,  did  open  and  peruse  the  letters  of  him  the  said  J* 
J.  Rousseau,  because  he  one  day  saw  the  said  David  Hume  go 
out  of  the  room,  after  his  own  servant,  who  had,  at  that  time,  a 
letter  of  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau's  in  his  hands ;  which  must  have 
been  in  order  to  take  it  from  the  servant,  open  it,  and  read  the 
contents. 

1 1.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  in  a  most  wicked  and  unnatural  manner,  sepd,  or  cause  to 
be  sent,  to  the  lodgings  of  him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  one  dish 
of  beef-steaks,  thereby  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  he,  the  said  J* 
J.  Rousseau,  was  a  beggar,  and  came  over  to  England  to  ask. 
alms ;  whereas  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  he. 
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the  said  John  Jinnies  Rousseau,  brought  with  him  the  meanS'Of 

subsistence,  and  did  not  come  with  an  empty  purse ;  as  he  doubts 
not  but  he  can  live  upon  his  labours,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friends ;  and  in  short  can  do  better  without  the  said  David  Hume 
than  with  him. 

12.  That  beside  all  these  facts  put  together,  the  said  J.  J. 
Roussdbu  did  not  like  a  certain  appearance  of  things  on  the 
whole. 
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DEATH  OP  MR-  HORNE  TOOKE. 

THE  death  of  this  remarkable  character  is  not  ah  occurrence 
of  every  day,  it  is  the  death  of  a  man,  who  in  the  period  in 
which  he  has  lived,  and  the  sphere  which  he  has  filled,  has  been 
more  acdve  and  more  conspicuous,  than  any  other  person  now 
living*.  From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  to  the  day  of  Home  Tooke's  death,  scarcely  has  any 
public  occurrence  passed  in  which  he  has  not  had  a  greater  share 
than  belonged  to  his  mere  private  station.  He  has  accordingly 
been  the  most  active  individual  in  a  period  of  general  activity. 
He  has  lived  in  more  revolutions  of  politics  and  parties  than  any 
other  man  of  the  day,  and  in  all  of  them  have  his  talents  or  his 
intrigue,  his  good  or  bad  intentions,  and  indefatigable  spirit  and 
exertions  rendered  him  an  actor. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  bom  in  a  humble  station  of  life ;  his  father  is 
said  to  have  been  a  poulterer.  But  as  this  father,  who  lived  in 
some  of  the  small  streets  about  Westminster,  had  die  spirit  to 
send  his  son  to  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  to  a  coUege,  it  is 
a  reasonable  conclusion  either  that  he  was  richer  than  ordinary, 
or  that  he  possessed  a  very  superior  mind  to  what  usually  be- 
longs to  his  condition. 

His  father  at  any  rate  was  sufficiently  respectable  to  be  the 
treasurer  of  a  public  charity.  This  was  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
of  which  Home  Tooke  himself  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
governors. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  is  said  to  have  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  that 
distinguished  seminary.  This  course  of  itself,  in  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  Home  Tooke,  was  sufficient  to  render  him  the  emi- 
nent scholar  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  himself.  It  is  the 
character  of  Westminster  School,  that  it  puts  its  pupils  in  the 
right  way^  and  imbibes  them  witii  a  right  mind,  and  therefore 
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they  have  only  to  follow  in  future  life  the  plan  which  is  there 
traced  for  them.— -This  is  aU  that  any  school  can  do,  and  it  is 
more  we  believe  than  is  done  by  the  greater  part  of  them.  To 
begin  well  is  to  ensure  a  good  conclusion*  It  is  related  in  a 
memoir  of  Home  Tooke,  inserted  in  a  work  published  some 
time  since,  that  he  was  removed  from  Westminster  to  £ton  at 
the  usosd  age*  This,  however,  must  be  a  mistake,  as  West* 
minster  and  Eton  are  not  in  the  relation  of  school  and  college 
to  each  other.  It  is  possible  that  Home  Tooke  might  have  had 
the  advantage  of  both  these  eminent  schools,  but  is  more  pro* 
bable  that  this  is  an  error. 

In  the  year  1754,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  him- 
self of  St.  John's  college.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  depu- 
tation of  this  college  at  the  time,  but  it  is  certainly  a  high  honour 
to  its  name  in  literature  that  it  has  sent  forth  such  a  profound 
scholar  as  Home  Tooke. 

He  studied  at  college  with  the  most  exemplary  industry,  and 
he  acquired  the  necessary  fruit  of  such  assiduity,  an  early  pro- 
ficiency in  learning  and  philology. 

Mr.  H.  Tooke  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  his  first  pros- 

Eects  are  said  to  have  been  very  promising.  He  entered  into 
oly  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and  immediately  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  Brentford.  He  had  connections  whose  favour  did  not 
stop  at  this  point.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  we  believe,  from 
some  kind  of  interest,  took  him  into  his  patronage,  and  Home 
Tooke  obtained  a  promise,  that  he  should  be  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  Fortunately,  however,  (for  such  we  must 
consider  it)  for  the  interests  of  religion,  Mr.  Home's  star  here 
interposed. 

The  nadon  very  shortly  became  convulsed  by  party  dissen- 
tions.  The  English  were  too  easily  persuaded  that  lord  Bute 
possessed  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  influence.  The  op- 
position, in  parliament,  as  anxious  at  that  time  as  at  the  present^ 
to  adopt  any  watch-word  that  might  rally  the  popular  affections 
around  them,  (iUed  the  kingdom  with  exclamations  against  the 
Double  Cabinet,  and  the  ^^  influence  behind  the  throne  which 
controlled  the  throne  itself."-— This  was  the  clamour  of  the  day. 
And  the  incidental  affair  of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  which  in  J 

ordinary  times  would  have  been  considered  only  as  an  irregu- 
larity, and  recti6ed  as  such,  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  ren- 
dered the  country  and  metropolis  one  scene  of  mob,  sedition^ 
and  clamour. 

Mr.  Home  immediately  embraced  the  popular  cause,  and 
united  himself  with  Wilkes.  He  visited  him  at  Paris  during^ 
his  exile,  and  when  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  his  return 
in  parliament  in  1 768,  Mr.  Home  warmly  adopted  bis  interested 
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mnvassed  the  town  and  country  for  him,  opened  houses,  soli- 
cited votes  and  subscriptions,  and  ultimately  procured  him  to  be 
returned  as  the  member  lor  Middlesex. 

.  Shordy  afterwards  a  rupture  ensued  between  these  friends. 
Mr.  Tooke  did  not  find  Wilkes  that  violent  patriot  which  he 
had  anticipated*  When  Wilkes  had  obtained  what  he  wanted, 
and  was  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  the  city  who  made  him 
iheir  chamberlain,  Wilkes  was  satisfied  and  therefore  quiet* 
Home  Tooke  lost  his  firebrand,  and  he  resented  it  by  a  public 
attack  and  abuse  of  him. 

Junius,  the  writer  of  the  letters  under  that  name,  imputed  this 
dispute  to  its  just  origin ;  Home  Tooke  wrote  a  letter  in  reply 
to  him,  which  appears  in  the  collection  of  that  work.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  only  excites  a 
regret,  that  such  wit,  satire,  and  eloquence,  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  so  litde  goodness. 

Junius  replied  in  an  angry  declamation,  and  Home  Tooke  re- 
joined in  another,  as  singidar  for  its  boldness,  as  for  its  splen- 
dour and  real  eloquence.  In  this  answer,  Mr«  Tooke  first 
announced  himself  the  champion  of  those  principles^  which 
afterwards  set  Europe  in  a  flame.  He  employed,  amongst 
others,  the  following  pointed  sentence,  which,  however  true  in 
the  abstract,  no  honest  man  should  openly  produce  as  a  maxim 
of  action :— ^^^  The  king,  whose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  his 
government,  deserves  death  from  the  hand  of  every  subject,  and 
should  such  a  time  arrive,  I  should  be  as  free  to  act  as  any."— 
Now,  though  there  is  nothing  erroneous  in  the  bare  abstract  as- 
sertion of  this  principle,  yet  it  is  one  of  those,  which  tend  to 
weaken  the  necessary  respect  and  attachment  of  sovereigns  and 
subjects.  Questions  of  this  nature  must  never  be  argued.  The 
matter  must  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Home  again  came  forward  as  the  popular  advocate  in  the 
American  war.  When  the  war  was  commenced  by  the  skir- 
mish at  Lexington,  Mr.  Home  opened  a  subscription,  and  ad- 
vertised in  the  public  papers  ^^  for  the  relief  of  our  unfortunate 
brethren  in  America  basely  murdered  by  the  British  troops."—. 
The  attorney-general  very  properly  prosecuted  him  for  this  in- 
sult on  the  govemment,  and  the  jury  very  jusdy  found  him 
guilty.-.-He  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  in  the  king^s  bench* 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  had  now  nothing  to  hope  from  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  He  now,  therefore,  with  the  most  shameless  inde- 
cency, if  not  direct  impiety,  threw  off  his  clerical  gown,  and  pn> 
duced  himself  as  a  layman.  He  resigned  the  living  of  Brentford, 
and  entered  himself  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
kept  his  commons  regularly,  and  studied  the  law  as  a  profession. 

The  period  at  length  arrived,  in  which,  having  kept  the  ne- 
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cessary  terms,  he  was  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  He  put  in  his 
claim  for  this  nomination.  But  the  benchers,  with  a  feelings 
which  did  them  honour,  unanimously  rejected  him,  on  the 
grounds,  that  having  been  in  holy  orders  they  could  not  counte- 
nance such  an  indecent  and  impious  desertion. 

As  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  abilities  and  his  violence  were  occa* 
sionally  of  great  use  to  the  leaders  of  parties,  he  was  occasionaUjr 
much  courted  and  highly  considered  by  them.  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clared him  to  be  a  man  of  very  eminent  use  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  publicly  patronised  and  praised  him. 

Mr.  Tooke  c.ime  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Westminster  in 
1 790.  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hood  stood  at  the  same  time.  On 
this  occasion  he  kept  himself  in  reserve  tilt  the  very  morning  of 
the  election,  when  he  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  purpose.  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  of  course  succeed,  and 
he  presented  in  consequence  a  petition  to  parliament,  in  which 
he  treated  all  parties  with  the  utmost  insolence.  It  was  writ- 
ten, however,  in  his  usual  style  of  plain  energy  and  popular  elo- 
quence. 

Mr.  Tooke  next  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  French  re- 
volution, and  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  government  upon 
his  movements  and  avowed  principles.  He  was  arrested  as  a 
traitor,  and  tried  by  a  special  commission.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  whole  of  them,  but  the  popular  voice,  or  at  least  the  best 
part  of  the  people,  though  they  did  not  approve  of  the  violence 
of  the  accusation,  felt  only  one  regret,  that  they  had  not  been  ail 
tried  for  sedition  instead  of  treason. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  interval  of  his  political  pursuits,  has  pub- 
lished several  excellent  pieces  of  literature.  His  principal  work 
of  this  kind  is  the  '*  Diversions  of  Purley,"  a  most  profound  and 
learned  Grammatical  Treatise. 

Mr.  Tooke  likewise  published  an  attack  on  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  and  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Marriage  Act,  took 
occasion  to  speak  with  his  usual  contempt  of  the  royal  family. 

Lord  Camelford,  an  eccentric  character,  at  length  procured 
Mr.  Tooke  to  be  returned  as  member  of  parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Old  Sarum.  On  Monday,  Feb.  l6,  1801,  he  took  his 
seat,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  was  declared  ineligible,  as  having 
been  in  holy  orders.  His  seat  was  in  consequence  vacated,,  and 
a  new  writ  issued. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Tooke  has  been  only  known  as  the 
friend  and  political  instructor  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  feeling  of  the  country  upon  the  loss  of  a  man  of 
so  much  faction,  bustle,  and  celebri^,  sir  Francis,  we  believe, 
will  have  occasion  sincerely  to  regret  his  death. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  died  at  Wimbledon,  about  twelve  oMock 
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on  Wednesday  night,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  his  dissolution  had  been  fot 
some  time  expected.  Symptoms  of  mortification  recently  ap- 
peared, which  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  was  attended  by 
his  two  daughters,  Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Cline,  ai>d  sir  Francis 
Burdett.  Being  informed  of  his  approaching  change,  he  signi- 
fied, with  a  placid  look,  that  he  was  fully  prepared,  and  had  rea« 
son  to  be  grateful  for  having  passed  so  long  and  so  happy  a  life, 
which  he  would  willingly  have  had  extended  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible. He  expressed  satisfaction  at  being  surrounded  in  his  last 
moments  by  those  most  dear  to  him ;  and  his  confidence  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  final  purpose  was  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures.  His  facetiousness  did  not  forsake  him. 
When  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  entire  insensibiiit)%  sir  Francis 
Burdett  mixed  up  a  cordial  for  him,  which  his  medical  friends 
said  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  administer ;  but  sir  Francis 
persevered,  and  raised  Mr.  Tooke,  who  opened  his  eyes,  and 
seeing  who  offered  the  draught,  took  the  glass  and  drank  the 
contents  with  eagerness^  He  had  previously  observed,  that  he 
should  not  be  like  the  man  at  Strasburgh,  who,  when  doomed 
to  death,  requested  time  to  pray,  till  the  patience  of  the  magis- 
trates was  exhausted,  and  then,  as  a  last  expedient,  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  close  his  lite  with  his  favourite  amusement  of  nine^ 
ftns^  but  who  kept  bowling  on,  with  an  evident  determination 
never  to  finish  the  game.  He  desired  that  no  funeral  ceremony 
should  be  said  over  his  remains,  but  that  six  of  the  poorest  men 
in  the  parish  should  have  a  guinea  each  for  bearing  him  to  the 
vault  in  his  garden* 
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SINGULAR  AND  INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 

IN  the  wars  betwixt  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  there  are 
many  barbarities  committed  by  the  troops  of  both  nations,  and 
they  frequently  rather  contrive  which  shall  lay  a  plan  for  a  mur- 
der with  more  ingenuity,  than  fight  with  the  open  bravery  and 
generosity  of  European  warfare.  The  following  story,  told  and 
vouched  as  a  truth  by  a  respectable  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Court  of  Muscovy,  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  this* — The 
two  armies,  he  said,  were  encamped  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  there  was  a  deep 
morass  between  them,  at  die  approaches  to  which  each  of  the  ar- 
mies had  piquets.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  country,  necessaries  were  becoming  somewhat 
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scarce ;  and  the  officers,  in  particular,  having  been  deprived  of 
many  of  these  little  luxuries  which  are  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  a  camp,  were  vety  liberal  to  any  one  who  could  pro- 
vide for  them. 

Amongst  others,  whom  the  love  of  money  tempted  to  engage 
in  this  traffic,  there  was  an  old  woman  of  a  very  singular  charac- 
ter and  appearance*  She  was  accustomed  to  bargain  with  the  offi- 
cers, to  afibrd  them  every  thing,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  price, 
on  condition,  that  if  they  were  killed  before  that  time,  she  should 
have  their  property.  Many  of  them  were  extremely  willing  to 
make  an  agreement  on  these  terms,  as  they  had  no  prospect  of 
fighting  for  a  long  while  after  the  time  she  mentioned ;  and  thqr 
were  accordingly  supplied  in  every  thing  they  wished. 

Every  one,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  comrades,  were  killed 
almost  at  her  day,  and  almgrst  in  such  a  manner  as  could  excite 
no  suspicion  that  she  had  tde  smallest  connexion  with  it ;  it  was 
perhaps  their  turn  to  go  out  on  a  foraging  party,  and  they  were 
met  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  on  the  same  errand,  or  some 
dangerous  post  was  given  to  their  charge,  on  which  they  were 
attacked,  and  their  whole  party  cut  to  pieces.  The  thing,  how- 
ever, happened  so  naturally,  that  others  only  cursed  the  luck  of 
the  old  witch,  and  continued  to  make  agreements  with  her; 
'^  among  others,"  said  the  officer,  ^^  I  was  tempted,  through 
curiosity,  as  much  as  other  motives  to  visit  her,  and  bargained 
for  something,  on  condition  that  she  should  have  my  gold  watch 
and  seiils,  should  I  be  killed  before  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight. 
The  time  past  on  till  the  last  evening,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
not  my  turn  to  do  any  duty,  till  two  days  after.  I  was  making 
merry  upon  the  subject  of  Madame  Grim's  disappointment,  and 
took  a  walk  out  to  see  the  guard  march  off  for  a  post  on  the 
outside  of  the  camp,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  importance  had 
been  always  attached,  as  it  was  the  only  pass  by  which  the 
Turks  could  surprise  us.  It  was  likewise  the  only  thing  of 
which  I  was  afraid  in  my  bargain ;  for,  during  the  whole  of  the 
week,  every  detachment  that  had  been  sent  to  watch  it,  had  been 
found  in  the  morning  dead,  to  a  man,  with  their  heads  cut  off  i 
and  although  the  numbei-s  had  been  almost  doubled  every  time, 
it  had  been  of  no  avail;  none  of  them  returned  alive.  I  was 
quite  secure,  but  felt  a  little  of  that  horror  which  naturally  seizes 
one  on  very  narrowly  escaping  a  terrible  danger,  especially  as 
many  of  the  officers,  killed  on  this  spot,  had  fallen  just  at  the 
time  the  old  hag  had  predicted. 

The  men  were  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  march,  and  my  com- 
rades were  telling  me  I  was  one  of  the  luckiest  fellows  in  the 
world ;  when  a  message  was  sent  from  head-qiuuters  for  the 
next  officer,  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  guard,  as 
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he,  whose  turn  it  was,  had  fallen  siclc.     I  was  somewhat  discon-* 
certed  at  this;  but  still,  as  it  was  not  my  turn,  I  found  all  safe: 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  the  guard  at  last  marched  oiF;  white 
I  betook  myself  to  my  tent  for  the  night.     Imagine  my  conster- 
nation, however,  when  not  many  minutes  after,  orders  were  sent 
that  I  should  mount  and  follow  the  detachment,  as  the  officer 
had  his  arm  broke  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.    There  was  no  alter- 
Qative,  so  with  as  good  a  grace  as  might  be,  I  took  my  place ; 
comforting  myself  that  I  had  twice  as  many  men  as  any  of  the 
others,  and  would  at  least  stand  against  the  Turks,  though  much 
superior  in  numbers,  till  I  could  send  for  assistance.     The  post 
was  on  the  side  of  a  deep  morass,  and  only  accessible  by  two 
ways,  one  from  the  Turkish  camp,  and  one  backwards,  by  which 
we  reached  it*  Nothing  seemed  to  disturb  us,  and  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  my  superstitions ;  the  night  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  dead  stillness  of  every  thing  around,  interrupted  only  at  slow 
intervals  by  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  or  the  solitary  voice  of 
the  sentinels,  made  the  scene  all  solemn.  We  were  in  this  situa* 
tion  for  a  considerable  time,  when,  as  if  it  had  been  thunder,  the 
shouts  of  men,  the  clattering  of  horses,  and  the  sound  of  arms 
were  heard  close  upon  our  post;  and,  in  a  moment,  several 
troops  of  Turkish  hussars,  half  naked,  and  brandishing  their 
cimetars  in  defence,  were  seen  galloping  down  the  descent  of  the 
opposite  ground.     The  moon  shone  full  upon  them,  and  their 
savage  appearance,  together  with  their  number,  which  was  more 
than  double  ours,  made  us  all  tremble.     It  was  impossible  to 
think  of  retreating;  that  would  have  ruined  us,  for  we  had  a 
post  of  honour ;  and  to  meet  such  a  host  of  savages  was  certain 
death.     They  were  on  us  in  an  instant,  I  had  only  time  to  draw 
up  my  men  with  their  backs  to  the  morass.    The  Turks  cut  and 
slaughtered  at  a  terrible  rate  :  and  though  my  brave  fellows  be- 
haved like  heroes,  they  were  hewed  to  pieces  in  a  twinkling ;  I 
was  left  with  only  one  or  two,  and  was  most  dreadfully  wounded ; 
cut  across  my  breast  with  a  sabre,  my  head  bleeding,  and  almost 
blind  with  rage  and  blood,  I  was  still  eager  for  revenge,  and 
would  have  had  it — the  leader  of  the  murderers  was  just  at  the 
point  of  my  sabre,  and  I  going  to  stab  him  to  the  heart,  when 
one  of  his  attendants  perceiving  my  design,  made  a  furious  blow 
at  me;  his  cimetar,  however,  or  something  else,  terrified  the 
horse,  which  ran  backwards,  and  sunk  me  into  one  of  the  deep- 
est holes  in  the  morass.     He  was  inevitably  gone,  and  I  felt 
myself  suiFocated.     By  some  means,  however,  I  caught  bold  of 
the  grass  on  the  banks,  and  hung  there  a  few  minutes  till  1 
recovered  my  senses.     The  Turks  supposing  I  was  dead,  made 
no  more  inquiries  after  me,  while  I  was  obliged  to  witneiis  such 
a  scene  of  horror  as  never  human  being  saw.     The  field  was 
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strewed  with  men  and  horses,  dead  and  dymg,  and  the  Turk^ 
were  busy  cutting  off  the  heads  of  those  they  had  killed.  They 
went  away  at  last,  and  I  endeavoured  to  extricate  myself,  in 
which,  by  my  weakness,  I  was  several  times  unsuccessful.  I 
came  out,  however ;  but  guess  my  horror  when  I  was  instandy 
seized  by  a  gigantic  Turk,  whom  I  had  not  observed  pillaging 
the  dead  bodies ;  he  very  cooly  took  out  a  knife  to  cut  my  li^ad 
off.  I  besought  him  in  the  name  of  God  to  spare  me,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  friends  who  would  give  him  a  large  reward  if  he  did. 
He  said  he  was  not  certain  of  that,  but  if  he  took  my  head  to 
the  camp,  he  would  get  thirty  dollars  for  the  delivery  of  it,  and 
was  proceeding  to  his  purpose,  notwithstanding  my  struggles, 
when  I  luckily  perceived  a  dagger  at  his  belt ;  I  drew  it,  and 
stabbed  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I  could  think ;  he  instantly  fell ; 
and  thanking  Heaven  for  preserving  me  through  so  much,  I  took 
up  the  shaft  of  a  lance,  and  supported  myself  on  it  to  the  camp. 
The  general  had  my  story  the  next  day,  and  came  to  inquire  of 
me.  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  collect  myself  sufficiently 
to  speak;  something,  however,  came  across  me  about  the  old 
woman,  and  I  could  only  say  that  the  guard  should  be  doubled, 
but  a  false  number  be  given  out  in  the  camp.  This  was  done 
accordingly,  and  the  Turks  found  themselves  fairly  out-number- 
ed. I  then  told  my  suspicions;  and  when  the  old  hag  was 
seized,  and  brought  a  little  to  it  by  the  fear  of  being  given  to  the 
soldiers  for  a  mark  to  be  shot  at,  she  confessed  she  had  always 
made  it  her  practice  to  inform  the  Turks  of  the  number  of  men 
to  be  set  on  our  out-posts. — She  had  frequently  done  us  the  like 
good  offices.  With  respect  to  her  contrivances  she  confessed  a 
great  deal,  and  that  when  she  witnessed  a  combat  between  two, 
one  of  which  was  a  friend,  she  contrived  to  irritate  the  other's 
horse  somehow  in  such  a  manner  that  it  threw  him.  The  soldiers 
insisted  she  should  be  burnt  alive,  but  the  commander  contented 
himself  with  nailing  her  ears  to  a  post  for  a  day,  and  giving  her 
the  knout. 
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Jtemarkably  large  attigator  killed :  a  much  more  remarkahle /act  stated ; 
the  remains  being  eaten  rawy  by  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  town.  . 

%*  Though  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  informa* 
tjoni  yet  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Hindoos,  we  should  be  glad  of  any  additional  testimo* 
ny  from  eye  witnesses,  in  elucidation  of  this  peci^diarity. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Ghazeepore,  dated  31st  April,  1811. 

*^  Several  large  alligators  having  been  observed  for  several  days, 
about  noon,  to  assemble  at  a  particular  spot  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
two  officers  of  his  majesty's  67th  regt.  went  out  with  a  determination 
to  shoot  one  of  them,  which  they  effected  with  a  rifle  gun.  The  ani* 
mal,  however,  was  not  immediately  brought  on  shore.  He  was  pick- 
ed up  three  days  afterwards.  The  ball  had  entered  the  head,  and  pas- 
sed out  on  a  line  leading  directly  under  each  eye.  Several  other  ballf 
had  struck  him  on  the  body ;  but  were  thrown  off  by  the  scales,  with* 
out  penetrating.  Upon  being  measured,  he  was  found  to  be  39  feet 
b  length,  and  seven  feet  in  circumference.  The  jaw  from  under  each 
orbit  of  the  eye,  to  its  extremity,  measured  three  feet,  and  contained 
53  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  48  in  the  lower  jaw.  After  separating  the 
integuments,  the  knife  passed  through  nearly  eight  inches  of  fat ;— > 
upon  opening  the  stomach,  there  were  found  several  half  digested  hu- 
man limbs ;  the  beads  of  two  children,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
nnall  stones,  which  probably  had  been  swallowed  in  order  to  assist  di- 
gestion. 

^  I  was  not  previously  aware  that  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  who  ex- 
dude  almost  all  animals  from  their  bill  of  fare,  would  condescend  to 
cat  the  flesh  of  the  alligator,  but  the  faa  was  incontestably  proved  on 
this  occasion ;  for  on  our  coming  away  after  the  dissection,  an  im- 
mense number  of  people  came  from  the  city  of  Ghazeepore,  and  hav- 
ing cut  the  remains  of  the  animal  that  we  had  left,  into  small  morsels, 
the  whole  was  almost  immediately  devoured  by  the  crowd,  who  seem- 
ed delighted  with  their  meal :  the  bones  were  picked  and  not  a  parti* 
cle  except  the  bones  and  scales  were  left.'' 

Cofienhagen  and  its  inhabitants^  described  by  a  recent  German  IVri*- 
ter.*^A,  German  literary  journal  gives  extracts  from  a  work  by  the 
late  M.  Calligen,  councellor  of  state  and  director  general  of  the  aca- 
demy of  surgery  established  at  Halle,  entitled  Phyfiical  picture  qf  Co- 
t^cnhagen.  This  performance  is  written  in  the  Danish  language,  and 
^ntsdns  new  and  interesting  information  on  the  state  of  that  city.  The 
population  of  Copenhagen  is  considerably  increased :  in  1800  the  in- 
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habitants  were  reckoned  at  87,391 ;  in  1806  they  were  found  to  be  97$ 
438 ;  in  1 809,  they  exceeded  1 00,000.  The  climate  is  very  disagreeable^ 
by  reason  of  prevailing  humidity,  united  to  the  ever  changing  tempera- 
ture, and  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Even  tha  Norwegians  and  the 
Swedes  complain  of  the  cold,  although  the  thermometer  gives  +  b* 
\7^  of  Reaumur  for  the  medium  temperature  of  the  year.  Rheuma- 
tisms and  chills  are  the  prevailing  diseases-  The  natives  of  Copenhagen 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  middling  stature,light  hair  andpale  complex- 
ions :  the  women  are  remarkable  for  countenances  bespeaking  mild- 
ness and  candour;  bat  regular  beauties  are  rare.  Beneficence  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  metropo' 
Hs,  An  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  langauges  is  general ;  French^ 
English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  are  spoken.  The  want  of  order  in 
the  interior  of  family  arrangements,  with  a  luxury  disproportionate 
to  the  abilities  of  those  who  display  it,  ai'e  two  sources  of  vexation  to 
individuals.  The  number  of  marriages  have  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  population  has  increased. 

The  author  details  other  particulars  of  the  manner  of  living  in  Co- 
penhagen, among  which  the  imitation  of  nataral  objects  by  painting, 
HI  splendid  dinners,  is.  distinguialied.  A  table  well  loaded,  and  even 
sumptuously,  is  in  high  repute.  The  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee,  is  very  great:  that  of  the  last  mentioned  article  amounts  tc^ 
1,500,000  lb.  annually.  The  populace  not  having  good  wines,  nor  even 
good  beer,  console  themselves  with  an  habitual  use  of  brandy  ;  which 
this  author  deems,  and  justly,  a  national  misfortune. 

The  administration  of  the  public  hospitals  with  that  of  mendicity  in 
general,  may  serve  for  models  in  their  kind.  The  latter,  however,  i» 
hai^ely  adequate  to  the  assistance  demanded  by  the  indigent,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  lamentably  mcreased  since  the  bcMnbardment.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  from  IrFSO  to  1775  the  number  of  deaths  constantly 
exceeded  that  of  births :  but  since  the  improvements  adopted  in  bring- 
ing up  children,  the  establishments  of  beneficence,  and  medical  police, 
improvements  which  may  be  dated  in  1776  and  1777,  tlie  births  have 
often  been  found  to  exceed  the  deaths  in  an  extraordinary  proportion 
for  so  great  a  city.  Suicides  are  very  frequent ;  almost  as  frequent 
as  in  London;  for  according  to  a  very  moderate  calculation  one  resi- 
dent in  every  thousand  ends  his^lays  by  his  own  hands.  In  addition 
to  that  misery  which  inevitably  attends  on  luxury  and  debauchery  ; 
superstition,  unhappy  love,  and  the  reading  of  novels,  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  the  disposition  to  this  crime. 

Eagle  killed  ;  attacks  Man. — ^Paris,  Jan.  18.  A  few  days  ago  was 
killed  at  Moyeuvre,in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,.an  Eagle  of  ex- 
traordinary size.  The  manner  in  which  this  bird  came  by  his  death, 
has  something  worthy  to  figure  in  a  collection  of  imaginary  tales ;  but, 
the  fact  is  attested  by  witnesses  worthy  of  credit.  M.  G.  was  out  shoot- 
ing at  crowsr.  He  took  aim  at  one,  and  fired  at  him.  At  the  instant 
Avhen  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  game,  the  eagle  darted  on  the  sports- 
man, and  seized  him  by  the  body.  Astonished  at  such  an  attack,  he 
Iwd  hardly  power  to  struggle  with  his  enemy,  and  hardly  voice  e&ougk 
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to  call  out  for  assistancej   However^  his  situation  was  discovered ;  se- 
\cral  persons  ran  to  his  aid ;  and  the  eagle  was  killed. 

Hearing  restored  to  a  patient  deaf  and  dumb. — ^Paris.  M.  Itard,  phy- 
dcian  to  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  performed  .an  ope- 
ration on  a  youth  name<}  Dietz,  aged  15  jears^  who  was  deprived  oi 
the  enjoyment  of  hearing  and  of  speech.  The  n^ode  was  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  ears.  The  first  part  of  ^he  operation  was  performed  on  \ 
the  2d  of  last  July ;  the  first  injections  were  made  four  days  afterwards ; 
they  began  to  pass  by  the  mouth  on  the  12th.  Young  Dietz,  who  be- 
fore had  been  insensibUi  to  the  report  of  a  cannon,  gave  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  signs  of  emotion,  arising  from  vertigo,  and  dulness 
in  his  head.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  capable  of  hearing  speech. 
At  this  acquisition  he  could  not  restrain  his  joy  ;  his  eyies  brightenec^ 
and  he  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  knew  source  of  delight.  Several 
Words  were  pronounced  as  lessons  to  him ;  these  he  repeated  with  tole- 
rable facility.  It  was  necessary  to  habituate  him  gradually  to  his  new 
powtrs,  lest  too  strong  and  too  numerous  sensations  should  have  donji; 
as  much  harm  as  mild  and  gentle  impressions  might  do  good.  This 
fact  was  demonstrated,  when  a  musical  instrument  was  first  play.ed  be- 
fore him :  he  was  observed  to  tremble,  to  turn  pale,  and  was  ready  to 
faint,  in  a  moment;  but  quickly  he  experienced  all  the  transports  ari« 
sing  from  a  pleasure  the  intensity  of  which  caused  his  cheeks  to  glow, 
his  eyes  to  sparkle,  his  pulse  to  rise,  his  respiration  to  quicken  ;  and, 
in  short,  which  produced  upon  him  a  species  of  intoxication  and  deli- 
rium. 

American  Merchant  FlfMe^*.— .Smyrna,  Aug.  17.  Two  Americau 
znerchant  vessels  lately  arrived  here.  As  the  United  States  have  no 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  those  ships  hoisted  the  English  Jlag^  in  order  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  port.  But,  on  the  representation  of  the  En- 
glish Victors,  who  were  displeased  to  see  foreigners  make  use  of  their 
national  flag  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  commerce,  which 
is  not  too  flourishing,  the  English  Consul  forbad  them  from  using  tlie 
British  colours,  and  informed  the  custom-house  that  those  vessels  were 
not  of  his  nation.  This  information  accordingly  subjected  the  Ameri* 
cans  to  the  usual  Turkish  demands :  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  custom-house 
duties  were  immediately  laid  on  their  cargoes,  instead  of  3  which  arc 
paid  by  the  EngUsh.  They  then  threatened  io  return  without  break- 
ing bulk:  at  length  they  were  allowed  to  land  on  paying  4  per  cent. 
But  scarcely  had  they  emptied  their  hold,  when  the  oflicers  seized  six 
barrels  of  indigo,  which  the  owners  will  find  some  difliculty  in  getting 
restoi*ed,  or  payment  of  any  kind  made  in  return. 

Defiravity^^^K  peasant,  of  the  name -of  J.  Angley.,  was  lately  con- 
victed at  Mentz,  along  with  a  woman  M'ith  whom  he  cohabited,  pf 
having  murdered  ten  persons  during  eighteen  months.  It  appeared, 
by  the  evidence,  that  the  criminal  was  a  wood-cutter,  and  resided  s>jx 
miles  from  the  city ;  being  idle,  and  desirous  of  subsisting  without 
labour,  he  determined  to  rob  all  single  travellers  who  passed  througli 
a  neighbouring  wood ;  for  this  purpose  he  used  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
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high  tree,  and  take  deliberate  aim  at  bis  viGtim ;  if  be  fell)  he  descended^ 
to  finish  his  work,  and  after  plundering,  buried  the  body  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  be  missed  his  aim,  or  the  person,  though  wounded,  attenipt* 
ed  to  escape,  he  gave  the  signal  to  a  dog  which  he  had  trained,  and 
which  efTectually  prevented  that  design.  The  number  of  penoDS 
who  had  suddenly  disappeared  while  passing  through  the  wood*  g^ve 
rise  to  suspicions,  and  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Angley  and  the 
woman,  both  of  whom,  struck  with  remorse,  made  a  full  confessioQ 
of  their  guilt.  Angley  and  the  woman  were  executed,  and  the  diO|^ 
was  shot  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 

jinecdote  of  the  French  Police,-^  A  merchant  of  high  respectabilU|r 
in  Bordeaux,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  metropolis  upon  commercial 
business,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to  a  very  large  amount. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  a  genteel  looking  man  opened 
the  door  of  his  carriage,  and  addressed  him  to  this  effect :— ^  Sir,  I 
have  been  waiting  upon  you  for  some  time  ,  according  to  my  notes 
you  were  to  arrive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  person,  your  carriage,  and 
your  portmanteau,  exactly  answering  the  description  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  conducting  you  to 
Monsieur  De  Sartine."  The  gentleman,  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
this  interruption,  and  still  more  so  at  hearing  the  name  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant of  Police  mentioned,  demanded  to  know  what  Monsieur  Oe  Sar* 
tine  wanted  with  him  ;  adding  at  the  same  time*  that  he  never  had 
committed  any  offence  against  the  laws,  and  that  he  could  have  no 
right  to  interrupt  or  detain  him.  The  messenger  declared  himself 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  detention ;  stating  at  the  same 
time,  that  when  he  had  conducted  him  to  Monsieur  De  Sartine,  he 
should  have  executed  his  orders,  which  were  merely  ministeriaU 
After  some  further  explanations,  the  gentleman  permitted  the  officer 
to  conduct  him  to  the  hotel  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police.  Monsieur  De 
Sartine  received  him  with  great  politeness ;  and  after  requesting  him 
to  be  seated,  to  kis  great  astonishment  he  described  his  portmanteaUf 
and  toid  him  the  exact  sum  in  bills  and  specie  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  Paris,  and  where  he  was  to  lodge,  his  usual  time  <^ 
going  to  bed,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which  the  gentle- 
man had  conceived  could  only  be  known  to  himself.— Monsieur  De 
Sartine  having  thus  ex^cited  attention,  put  this  extraordinary  question 
to  him.—**  Sir,  are  you  a  man  of  courage  ?"— The  gentleman  still 
Tnore  astonished  at  the  singularity  of  such  an  interrogatory,  demanded 
the  reason  why  he  put  such  a  strange  ffuestion,  adding  at  the  same 
time  that  no  man  ever  doubted  his  courage.— Mons.  De  Sartine  re- 
plied,— ^^  Sir,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  this  night! — If  you 
are  a  man  of  courage  you  must  e:o  to  your  hotel,  and  retire  to  rest  at 
the  usual  hour :  but  be  careful  that  you  do  not  fall  asleep ;  neither 
will  it  be  proper  for  you  to  look  under  your  bed  or  into  any  of  the 
closets  which  are  in  your  bed«chatnber  (which  he  so  accurately  de- 
scribed) ; — ^you  must  place  your  portmanteau  in  its  usual  situation, 
near  your  bed,  and  discover  no  suspicion  ;— leave  what  remains  to 
me.    If|  however,  you  do  not  feel  your  courage  sufficient  to  bear  you 
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out,  I  will  procure  a  person  who  shall  personate  70U,  and  go  to  bed 
in  your  stead." — After  some  further  explanation,  which  convinced 
the  gentleman  that  Mons;  De  Sartine's  intelligence  was  accurate  in 
every  particular,  he  refund  to  be  personated,  and  formed  an  immedi- 
ate resolution  literally  to  follow  the  directions  he  haid  received : — He 
accordingly  went  to  bed  at  his  usuid  hour,  which  was  eleven  o'clock. 
At  half  past  twelve  (the  time  mentioned  by  Mons.  De  Sartine)  the 
door  of  the  bed-chamber  burst  open^  and  three  men  entered  with  a 
dark  lantern,  daggers,  and  pistols.-— The  gentleman,  who,  of  course^ 
was  awakCf  perceived  one  of  them  to  be  his  own  servant.— 1  hey 
rifled  his  portmanteau  undisturbed,  and  settled  the  plan  of  putting 
him  to  death.— ^The  gentleman,  hearing  all  this,  and  not  knowing  by 
what  means  he  was  to  be  rescued,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  was 
under  great  perturbation  of  mind  during  such  an  awful  interval  of 
suspense,  when,  at  the  moment  the  villains  were  preparing  to  commit 
the  horrid  deed,  four  police  officers,  acting  under  M.  De  Sartine's 
iorders,  who  were  concealed  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  closet,  rushed 
out  and  seized  the  offenders  with  the  property  in  their  possesision, 
and  in  (he  act  of  preparing  to  commit  the  murder.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocious  deed  was  prevented,  and 
sufficient  evidence  obtained  to  convict  the  offenders — Mons.  De  Sar- 
tine's intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this  horrid  offence  of  rob- 
bery and  murder, — which,  but  for  the  accuracy  of  the  system  iwould 
probably  have  been  carried  into  execuUon. 

Gray  Bear, — The  quadrupeds  of  America  are  in  general  smaller 
than  those  of  the  old  Continent,  but  the  gray  bear  recently  found  in 
the  remote  parts  of  North  America,  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri) 
forms  a  stiiking  exception  to  the  general  observation.  The  gray  bear^ 
which  also  is  known  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
gray  bear  has  been  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  two  thousand  pounds  (two  hundred  and  iifity  stone)) 
butcher's  weight !  This  animal  is  more  dangerous  to  man  than  any 
other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  When  impelled  by  hunger^  it 
attacks  every  creature  within  its  reach.  The  scent  of  the  gray  bear 
is  as  fine  as  that  of  a  hound,  md  the  animal  on  which  he  fixes  his 
pursuit  has  no  chance  of  escape,  unless  possessing  extraordinary 
powers  of  flight,  as  the  motion  of  his  pursuer  is  so  swift.  From  some 
animalS)  a  tree  becomes  a  secure  refuge»  but  the  gray  bear  climbs, 
not  only  with  facility^  but  with  great  nimblenesS)  takes  the  water  like 
a  duck,  and  swims  with  great  velocity. 

Inoculating  Sheefi.-^A  Russian  counsellor  has  found  out  a  method 
of  inoculating  sheep.  He  dissolves  the  virus,  or  matter,  in  water, 
and  steeps  it  in  a  piece  of  thread,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  through 
the  extremity  of  the  ear,  where  it  is  left  hanging  like  an  ear-ring. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  inoculated  sheep  has  the  same  symptoms 
as  a  child  that  has  been  vaojinated.  September  is  the  most  favourT 
able  time  for  this  operation. 
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PARODY 

On  a  Mtig'  in  "  The  Catnp/' 

EnRiting  a  Critic  for  the  Edinburgh  Review* 

Jef.  XOV  little  Reviewer,  come  list  with  met 
But  first,  prithee,  answer  me  questions  three. 


H.  I  long.  Master  /— — y,  to  list  witli  you. 
For  I  'm  hungry,  and  wish  to  have  something  to  do*' 
J,  First,  can  you  rail  well? 

B,  Neatly,  neatly. 
X  Flourish  in  sentiments  I 

R.  Sweetly,  sweetlv. 
X  Cut  up  an  author  well? 
J7.  O,  completely. 
X  The  answers  are  honest,  bold,  and  free. 

Go  on,  and  in  time  you  a  S— d— y  will  be. 
X  When  Authors  are  angry,  and  dare  you  to  iight. 
Will  you  go  to  the  field,  tho'  you  feel  in  a*  fright  2 
M*  I  can  go.  Sir,  like  you,  tho'  I'd  much  rather  not ; 
And  wou'd  dine  with  three  lords  ere  rd  fight  with  one  Sc^tt* 
J.  Next  can  you  lie  well? 
jR,  Roundly,  roundly. 
J,  Scout  Universities  ? 

R.  Soundly,  soundly. 
J.  Prate  when  vou  *re  ignorant  ? 
R.  O,  proroundly. 
/.  Thcanswers  are  honest,  bold,  and  fair. 
Come  dip  in  this  gall,  and  a  Critic  you  are. 


/ 

FROM    TRB    LA.   BSLLE    ^SSEMVLES. 

THE  VOICE  OF  PRAISE. 

THERE  is  a  voice  of  magic  power, 
To  charm  the  old,  delight  the  young^i- 

In  lordly  hall,  in  rustic  bower. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
Howe'er  its  sweet  vibration  rung. 

In  whispers  low,  in  poet's  lays. 
There  lives  not  one  who  has  not  hung, 

Enraptur'd  on  the  voice  of  praise. 

The  timid  child,  at  that  soft  voice. 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  space  the  eye; 

It  bids  the  flattering  heart  reioice. 
And  stays  the  step  prepar'd  to  ^ 
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*TiB  pleasure  breathes  that  short  quick  sigh^ 
And  flushes  o'er  that  rosy  face; 

Whilst  riianie  and  infant  modesty 
Shrink,  back  with  hesitatil)g  grace. 

The  lovely  Maiden's  dimpled  cheek, 

At  that  sweet  voice  still  deeper  glows; 
Her  quivering  lips  in  vain  would  seek. 

To  hide  the  bliss  her  eyes  disclose ; 

The  charm  her  sweet  confusion  shows. 
Oft  springs  from  some  low  broken  word) 

O  praise!  to  her  how  sweetly  flows 
Thine  accent  £rom  the  lov'd  one  heard! 

The  Hero,  When  a  people's  voice 

Proclaims  their  idol  victor  near. 
Feels  he  not  theb  his  soul  rejoice. 

Their  shouts  of  love,  of  praise  to  hear! 

Tes !  fame  to  the  generous  mind  is  dear^« 
It  pierces  to  their  inmost  core ; 

He  weeps,  who  never  shed  a  tear. 
He  trembles,  who  ne'er  shook  before* 

The  Poet  too— ah  well  I  deem. 

Small  is  the  need  the  tale  to  tell; 
Who  knows  not  that  his  thought,  his  dream. 

On  thee  at  noon,  at  midnight  dwell  ? 

Who  knows  not  that  the  magic  spell 
Can  charm  his  every  care  away ; 

In  memory  cheer  his  gloomy  cell. 
In  hope  can  lend  a  deatmess  day. 

'Tis  sweet  to  watch  aflrection's  eye. 

To  mark  the  tear  with  love  replete. 
To  feel  the  softly  breathing  sigh, 

When  friendship's  lips  the  tones  repeat; 

But  oh !  a  thousand  times  more  sweet. 
The  praise  of  these  we  love  to  hear ! 

Like  balmy  showers  in  summer  heat. 
It  falls  upon  the  greedy  ear. 

The  lover  lulls  his  rankling  wound. 

By  hanging  on  his  fair  one's  name! 
The  mother  listens  for  the  sound  , 

Of  her  young  warrior's  growing  fame; 

Thy  voice  can  soothe  the  mourning  daffie. 
Of  her  soul's  wedded  partner  riven ; 

Who  cherishes  the  hailow'd  flame. 
Parted  on  earth  to  meet  in  Heaven ! 

That  voice  can  quiet  passion's  mood^ 

Can  humble  merit  raise  on  high, 
And  from  the  wise  and  from  the  good 

It  breathes  of  immortality ; 

There  is  a  lip,  there  is  an  eye, 
Where  most  I  love  to  see  it  shine« 

To  hear  it  speak,  to  feel  it  sigh-^ 
My  mother,  need  I  say  'tis  thine ! 
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The  CrivU  of  the  Dupuu  trith  4fneriea.    By  a  Merchant  of  the  Old  SchooL 

8vo.    London,  1811. 

THIS  is  a  sensible  and  useful  pamphlet,  published  by  a  very 
respectable  merchant,  who  writes  on  a  subject  in  which  he  feels 
the  interest  of  one  actually  engaged  in  the  affairs  he  treats  of, 
and  suflFering  severely  under  Sie  evils  of  winch  he  complams. 
He  has  inserted  the  very  admirable  letters  recently  addressed  to 
the  Prince  Regent  by  Mr.  Ck>bbet,  which  contain  a  great  variety 
of  arguments,  urged  with  the  usual  force  and  effect  of  that  wri- 
ter ;  and  on  a  side  of  the  question  much  more  sound,  in  our  ap- 
prehension,  than  that  which  he  used  formerly  to  espouse*  No« 
thing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  those  who  really  love  truth,  and 
seek  the'  good  of  their  country,  than  to  see  such  instances  of  able 
and  well-informed  men  meeting  on  the  same  ground,  after  bemg 
kept  sepai-ate  by  honest  differences  of  opinion :  and  they  Who 
brawl  against  such  changes  of  sentiment,  only  show  themselves 
equally  careless  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  cause  c^ 
truth,  and  incapable  of  estimating  the  merits  of  that  candour 
which  acknowledges  and  retracts  an  involuntary  error. 

We  propose,  on  this  occasion,  to  offer  a  few  reflections  to  bur 
readers  upon  the  subject  of  the  disputes  with  America.  Not 
that  it  is  at  all  our  intention  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of 
the  negotiation  now  pending  with  the  government  of  die  United 
States  ;-— but,  from  a  conviction  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
an  American  war,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  objects  for 
wUch  our  rulers  are  contending,  we  feel  it  quite  incumbent  ofli 
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US  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  the  points  in  issue  between  the 
two  countries.  In  truth,  there  is  but  one  question,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  more  important  than  the  American — we  mean  the 
Irish ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  government,  to  exer- 
cise the  patience  of  the  nation,  and  rouse  the  alarms  ojf  all  men 
of  sense  and  worth,  in  a  pretty  equal  degree,  on  both  those  mo- 
mentous topics.  The  scruples  under  which  his  majesty's  con- 
science was  said  to  labour,  affording  no  longer  any  pretence  for 
deferring  that  act  which  strict  justice,  as  well  as  the  soundest 
policy,  has  so  long  enjoined  towards  the  sister  kingdom, — and 
the  illustrious  person  at  the  head  of  affairs  having  heretofore  been 
supposed  to  feel  any  thing  rather  than  reluctance  to  grant  the  Ca- 
tholics a  participation  in  the  constitution — ^his  royal  highness  be- 
ing in  truth  understood  to  be  pledged  to  the  cause  by  repeated 
declarations  and  promises— it  is  with  incredible  sorrow  and  .dis- 
appointment, that  the  country  now  sees  the  question  of  time 
once  more  raised— the  measure  again  deferred— -and  the  whole 
influence  of  government— iof  the  Prince  of  Wales's  government! 
—exerted  to  prevent  the  Catholic  question  from  being  carrie^. 
However  little  men  of  observation,  and  knowing  in  the  discern- 
ment of  human  character,  might  have  expected  from  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  the  Prince,  in  other  respects — ^how  much 
soever  they  might  shut  their  ears  to  the  fairy  tales  of  a  golden 
age,  and  a  patriot  king,  wherewithal  they  had  been  flattered  by 
more  sanguine  seers — ^still  we  believe  the  least  credulous  were 
unprepared  for  the  strange  spectable  with  which  the  new  reign 
has  ^tually  opened — the  total  abandonment  of  the  Irish  cause  ta 
its  avowed  enemies — and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ranging  himself 
all  at  once  among  the  most  decided  adversaries  of  the  Catholic 
body*  This  is  disappointment  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  political  predictions ;  it  is  a  change  of  sentiment,  more  sud- 
den, and  more  violent,  than  any  in  the  records  of  party  conduct ; 
it  Is  a  departure  from  a  previous  system— an  exchange  of  feel- 
ings—^ surrender  of  antipathies,  and  shifting  of  predilections— 
a  new-moulding  of  political  principles,  of  which  the  whole  annals 
of  courts  and  senates  may  in  vain  be  searched  for  a  parallel  ;— 
and  they  who  viewed,  in  the  Prince's  former  conduct  towards 
Ireland,  only  matter  of  regret — ^who  saw  his  attachment  for  the 
rights  of  the  Catholics  with  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Church, 
may  now  congratulate  themselves  on  the  most  marvellous  in- 
stance of  a  total  regeneration  which  the  entire  range  of  profane 
history  can  furnish. 

After  this  wondrous  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  what  is 
called  influence^  it  would  be  foolish  to  admire  any  longer  at 
lesser  miracles — to  pause  over  any  favour  which  may  be  shown 
to  corrupt  men  and  measures  inconsistent  with  reform— or  to 
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'£eel  any  disappointment  at  the  near  proapect  of  a  moat  lamenta- 
ble extension  of  the  hostilities  which  already  press  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  But  it  is  good  to  have  our  eyes  at  length 
opened— -to  see  things,  and  meriy  in  their  real  colours  and  natural 
proportions-«-and  to  know  upon  whom  we  can  now  rely  for  tlie 
salvation  of  the  state,  from  the  only  remaining  perils  which  it 
has  yet  to  encounter.  We  now  must  allow,  that  the  people  them* 
selves  alone  can  extricate  the  country  from  its  difficulties ;  and 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  for  a  check  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  the  court  and  its  ministers  from  any  other  quarter  than  the 
public  voice.  That  voice,  if  firmly,  yet  peacefully  raised,  is,  we 
know,  irresistible.  It  has  awed  the  most  undaunted— steadied 
the  moat  capricious-<-and  disconcerted  the  most  perfidious  of 
princes.  It  has  been  found  more  than  a  match  for  monarchs^ 
whose  courage,  seconded  by  the  decent  regularities  of  their  pri- 
vate life,  and  upheld  by  talents  of  no  ordinary  description,  seem- 
ed well  fitted  to  overpower  the  liberties  of  their  subjects,  and  to 
establish  a  dominion  in  which  the  royal  will  might  prevail,  un* 
controlled  by  the  sentiments  or  wishes  of  the  community.  Even 
against  such  an  influence  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  still  make 
itself  heard  with  effect ;  and  assuredly  it  can  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  a  conflict  (if  in  the  course  of  ages  such  a  conflict 
should  await  it)  with  adversaries  of  a  different  description.  Let 
this  voice  but  interfere,  and  Ireland  may  yet  be  saved  to  the  em- 
pire ;  and  peace  with  our  brethren  in  America  may  still  be  main- 
tained. 

With  a  view  to  assist  the  people  in  considering  the  questions 
relating  to  this  last  subject,  we  purpose  at  present  to  treat  of 
them  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  shape.     They  are  indeed  such  * 

as  any  one  may  easily  understand ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive a  point  more  worthy  of  exercising  the  attention  of  tho 
country,  or  a  moment  better  calculated  to  rouse  them  to  a  view 
of  their  dearest  interests.  The  universal  prevalence  of  distress, 
and  the  general  tendency  towards  discontent,  are  admitted.  To 
a  certain  degree,  say  one  class  of  reasoners,  the  policy  of  the 
enemy  has  succeeded ;  and  the  Continent  is  closed  to  our  trade. 
The  enemy^s  policy,  say  their  opponents,  seconded  by  our  own, 
has  effected  what,  alone,  it  never  could  have  done ;  and,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  systems,  England  is  excluded  from  the 
Continents^  market.  Both  agree  in  the  fact;  each  party  ac- 
knowledges that  the  result  has  been,  to  confine  our  trade,  and  re- 
duce the  demand  for  our  wares.  Then,  the  next  measure  of  our 
rulers  being  an  American  war,  it  is  for  the  country  to  reflect, 
how  vast  an  addition  this  would  make  to  its  dbtresses.  Or,  if 
the  injterruption  of  intercourse  with  America  has  already  been 
complete,  and  if  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  a  part  of  the  ^ 
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pressure,  it  is  for  the  cqixatfy  to  consider,  how  great,  and  how 
instantaneous  a  relief  the  renewal  of  diat  intercourse  would 
bring.  Why  then  should  we  go  to  war  with  America  ?  And 
wherefore  do  we  not  suffer  tfiat  intercourse  to  be  restored^ 
These  are  questions  which  every  one  must  desire  to  see  answer- 
ed, who  reflects  that  the  United  States  buy  yearly  from  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  above 
twelve  millions  worth  of  their  manufactures ;  and  that  if,  to  a 
final  shutting  up  of  this  vast  market,  were  added  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  Americans,  they  have  above  fifteen  thousand  sail 
of  vessels  ready  to  become  privateers,  and  to  prey  on  whatever 
commerce  might  remain  to  us— sheltered  by  almost  all  the  ports 
in  Europe,  and  by  those  which  stud  a  coast  of  1500  miles  in 
length  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adantic,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
colonies.  We  urge  not  these  matters  as  reasons  for  taking  fright, 
and  being  driven  by  America  into  any  concessions  derogatory  to 
our  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  our  interests  :  but  we  mention 
them  as  very  good  reasons  for  pausing  before  we  determine,  that 
the  points  demanded  are  such  as  we  cannot,  either  in  honour,  or 
for  our  interest,  yield ;  and  we  think  they  render  it  incumbent 
on  those  who  would  hold  out  at  such  a  price,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves beybnd  all  doubt  that  the  right  side  of  the  argument  is 
theirs. 

The  Americans  are,  in  every  respect  the  most  important,  and, 
in  ^ome  sort,  the  only  nation  which  has  kept  clear  of  all  actual 
share  in  the  wide-spreading  hostilities  that  have  swept  over  the 
face  of  the  world  during  the  last  twenty  years.  To  maintain 
this  neutrality  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  leading  object  of  many 
states ;  but,  except  America,  no  nation  has  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed ;  and  she  unquestionably  owes  her  success  to  the  distance 
of  her  situation  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  In  every  war, 
neutrals  are  liable  to  be  viewed  with  distrust  and  dislike  by  the 
contending  parties,  whose  passions  being  roused,  cannot  easily 
excuse  the  calm  unconcern  of  such  as  choose  to  remain  bystan- 
ders ;  and  whose  losses  and  privations,  the  result  of  the  war,  fill 
them  with  envy  towards  those  who  not  only  escape  unhurt  by  it, 
but  gain  a  great  portion  of  what  the  belligerents  lose.  Thus  it 
always  happens,  that  neutrality  becomes  odious  to  the  combat- 
ants, instead  of  appearing,  as  it  really  is,  an  alleviation  of  the 
evils  which  their  own  passions  are  inflicting  on  the  world,  and 
an  each  other. 

First,  it  is  found  out  that  ^this  war^  is  unlike  all  former 
wars  ;-^hat  it  is  a  war  for  national  existence  ;— -and  that  to  take 
no  part,  which  in  other  cases  might  be  allowable  and  even  laud* 
able,  in  this  grand  contest,  is  highly  criminal.  Nor  can  any  war 
be  found,  to  which  the  same  description  and  the  same  remarks 
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hav«  not  been  applied ^-^from  contentions  about  a  few  acres  of 
snow— or  a  fishing  or  a  fur  station, — to  the  Polish  partition,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  revolutions.  This  feeling  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sentiments  entertained  towards  neutrals,  an  oppor- 
Itunity  is  speedily  found  or  made,  for  giving  vent  to  it  in  a  regu- 
lar and  formal  manner*  The  neutral  is  accused  by  one  belli- 
gerent of  assisting  the  other ;  and  this  branches  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  charges.  Sometimes  this  aid  is  given  by  employing 
the  neutral  vessel  to  cover  the  enemy's  property.  The  bellige- 
rents take  different  views  of  the  point ;  and  the  one  which  is 
most  powerful  at  sea  looks  to  the  real  ownerships  of  the  cargo, 
while  the  other  maintains,  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  should 
be  the  only  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
lading.  Hence  the  question,  whether  free  ships  make  free  goods 
or  not  ?  A  question  which,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  in  point 
of  right,  is  clearly  with  England— however  remote  her  interest 
may  be  in  asserting  it,  considering  the  vast  interest  she  has  in 
the  extension  of  commercial  dealings  beyond  that  of  any  other 
country. 

Then  it  is  found  that  neutrals  trade  in  articles  immediately 
subservient  to  the  military  operations  of  one  of  the  parties.  The 
Beutrals  cannot  deny  that  such  conduct  would  be  an  infraction  of 
neutrality ;  but  they  deny  the  fact,  and  refuse  to  be  searched  on 
their  voyages— the  only  means  whereby  the  belligerent  can  ascer- 
tain whether  the  charge  be  well  founded  or  no.  Thus  arises  the 
question  of  right  of  search,  mixed  up  with  some  lesser  discussions 
as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  contraband  of  war.  This  right  of  search 
has  been  extended  to  a  case  of  a  more  delicate  nature— -for  the 
reclaiming  of  deserters  from  the  navy  of  a  belligerent,  shelter- 
ing themselves  on  board  of  neutral  vessels — a  right  rendered  slill 
more  delicate  in  the  case  of  the  British  navy,  where  the  men  are 
not  voluntarily  enlisted,  but  forced  into  the  service.  When  such 
deserters  have  taken  refuge  in  neutral  merchantmen,  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  no  very  violent  extension  of  the  right  of  search  to  allow 
the  recovery  of  those  men.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
carry  the  claim  a  step  farther,  and  search  the  vessels  of  the  state ; 
an  attempt  so  inconsistent  with  all  sound  principle,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  was  abandoned,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  challenged ;  and  forms  the  solitary  instance,  we 
believe,  of  a  dereliction  of  any  maritime  pretension  on  the  part 
of  this  country  during  the  late,  or  the  present  war. 

Again,  the  neutral  engages,  during  war,  in  trades  from  which 
he  was  excluded  during  peace ;  and  each  belligerent  uniformly 
encourages  this  interposition  of  the  neutral  flag.  Thus  France 
opens  her  colonial  trade  to  the  neutral  on  the  commencement  of 
hostilities ;  and  England^  as  regularly  as  she  passes  the  prize  act. 
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begins  each  war  with  a  suspension  of  the  branch  of  the  navigai* 
tion  act,  which  excludes  foreigners  from  the  carrying  trade*  But 
although  each  belligerent  approves  this  in  his  own  case,  he  wishes 
to  prevent  the  other  from  benefiting  by  it;  and  as  the  party 
which  is  weak  at  sea  benefits  the  most,  the  part^r  preponderating 
in  this  respect  most  zealously  attempts  to  check  it ;  and  hence 
the  principle  contended  for  by  England  chiefly  in  the  war  1756, 
and  which  has  from  that  date  received  its  name*  But  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  discord  arises  from  the  right  of  blockade  ;  and 
as  no  assumed  privilege  of  war  more  largely  aiFects  the  neutral, 
or  gives  rise  to  more  plausible  complaints  on  his  part,  so  it  seems 
to  merit  somewhat  of  a  nearer  examination*  It  involves  the 
whole  question  of  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  present  disputes 
with  America. 

The  right  to  blockade  a  strong  place,  as  a  fortress,  or  a  city, 
of  the  enemy,  that  is  to  say,  of  cutting  off  all  communication 
with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  surrender,  is  as  an- 
cient and  undoubted  as  the  right  of  making  war.  This  inter- 
ruption of  communication  may,  and  in  most  cases  probably  will, 
affect  peaceable  subjects  as  well  as  persons  bearing  arms ;  and  it 
may  frequently  affect  the  interest  of  third  parties,  or  neutrals,  by 
depriving  them  of  a  beneficial  intercourse  with  the  blockaded 
place*  But  the  right  to  injure  neutrals  in  this  manner  has  never 
been  denied ;  because  the  course  of  hostile  operations  absolutely 
required  it,  and  the  exercise  of  it  had  a  tendency,  by  severely 
distressing  the  enemy,  and  producing  a  great  change  in  the  re- 
lative strength  of  the  belligerents,  to  shorten  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities, and  attain  the  great  end  of  all  war— -the  end  to  which 
every  principle  should  bear  a  reference— the  restoration  of  peace* 
From  this  clear  and  admitted  right  of  blockade,  it  is  perhaps  a 
slight,  but  unquestionably  a  certain  deviation,  to  allow  me  block- 
ade of  a  place,  not  in  its  nature  a  position  military^-as  a  large 
and  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  or  a  convenient  place  of  mari- 
time trade.  Here  the  sufferers  are,  in  the  first  instance,  peacea* 
ble  citizens — who  furnish  indeed,  by  their  wealth  and  their  in- 
dustry, the  resources  of  war,  but  the  protection  of  whom  ought 
in  general  to  be  an  object  of  public  law*  Yet  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  a  line  between  diose  cases  in  which  the  distress  of 
an  enemy's'  financial  resources  may  contribute  to  shorten  the 
conflict,  and  on  the  wholcy  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war,  and  those 
where  it  can  only  make  the  contest  more  miserable,  without 
a))ridging  its  duration, — ^renders  it  quite  necessary  to  allow  of 
tliis  extention  of  the  right  of  blockade ;  and,  accordingly,  no  one 
can  deny  the  title  of  a  belligerent  to  blockade  any  harbour,  or 
any  city,  or  any  moderately  large  district,  without  regard  to  its 
military  character,  unless  he  b  also  prepared  to  dispute  the  right 
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of  privateering  by  sea,  and  of  levying  contributions,  and  quar- 
tering troops ;  amd,  in  a  word,  inarching  troops  through  a  terri- 
tory on  shore.  War  between  governments,  and  peace  between 
nations,  is  indeed  a  notion  beautiful  to  contemplate  ;  but  it  was 
not  made  for  human  affairs ;  and  when  pursued  ever  so  short  a 
way,  will  be  found  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  hos- 
tilities. At  any  rate,  it  never  was  recognized,  either  by  the 
practice  of  nations,  or  by  any  authority  whatever,  on  matters  of 
public  law.  It  can  form  no  part  then  of  our  present  considera- 
tion. 

If  from  single  towns,  or  harbours,  or  small  districts,  we  extend 
our  view  to  large  territories— to  whole  provinces— or  large  lines 
of  coast — very  different  considerations  must  enter  to  qualify  our 
inferences.  Suppose  a  belligerent  powerful  enough  to  surround 
a  whole  kingdom  by  a  cordon  of  troops,  in  such  force  as  to  pre- 
vent, by  physical  superiority,  all  ingress  and  egress  at  any  part 
of  the  circle ;  and  the  question  is  raised,  not  whether  the  entrance 
or  egress  of  troops  and  stores  may  lawfully  be  stopt  by  these 
means ;  but  whether  every  cart,  horse,  and  foot  passenger  may 
thus  be  stopt,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his  person  impri- 
soned, for  making  the  attempt-— we  acknowledge  that  there  ap- 
pears some  difficulty  in  giving  this  question  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. For  here  is  evidently  a  most  grievous  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  neighbouring  neutral-— so  grievous  indeed,  that  the 
case  may  well  be  put,  in  which  the  pressure  of  such  a  mea- 
sure of  hostility  would  fall  as  heavily  on  the  neutral  as  on  the 
enemy-— on  the  party  not  intended  to  be  at  all  affected  by  it,  aa 
on  him  against  whom  it  was  professedly  levelled.  For  if  two 
nations,  lying  contiguous,  as  Holland  and  -Brabant,  should  be,  as 
they  naturally  will  be,  each  the  best  customer  of  the  other,  the 
blockade  of  the  one  which  is  at  war  with  us,  operates  exactly  as 
a  blockade  of  the  other  also,  which,  so  far  from  being  at  war, 
ought  by  all  the  principles  of  public  law  to  be  encouraged  in  its 
neutrality,  and  favoured,  so  long  as  it  preserves  a  real  and  sin- 
cere indiflference  in  its  conduct  towards  the  belligerents.  To  visit 
a  nation  of  this  description  so  severely,  is  surely  a  consummation 
to  be  greatly  deprecated ;  unless  where  some  inducement  of  a 
very  high  and  paramount  kind  may  seem  to  dispense  with  the 
natural  and  just  feeling  of  favour,  and  to  authorize,  upon  more 
large  views  of  general  expediency,  such  a  departure  from  ordi- 
nary principles.  But  as  the  prospect  of  speedily  terminatfaig  hos* 
tilities  by  some  such  extraordinary  pressing  on  the  enemy,  may 
be  thought  to  justify  even  such  a  blockade  as  this— -we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  it  absdiutely  as  a  general  principle ;  and  the  ad- 
mission must  consequently  be  extended  to  such  a  blockade  by  sea 
of  a  whole  coast,  as  a  very  powerful  fleet,  aided  by  innumerable 
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attendant  vessels,  may  be  capable  of  estahlishiog  so  strictfy,  diat 
at  each  part  of  the  line  ingress  and  egress  may  be  prevented.  TUs 
is  perhaps  a  large  admission ;  but  we  know  not  where  else  to  draw 
the  distinction :  and  at  all  events,  we  should  never  forget,  that  it 
is  an  admission  full  of  danger,  and  leading  to  utter  subversion  of 
principle,  in  the  utter  disregard  of  neutnd  rights,  unless  it  be 
carefully  limited  by  its  appropriate  checks*. 

Now,  what  are  those  checks  ?— If  there  be  no  limit  to  this 
right  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  belligerents^^if  each  party- 
may  bid  against  the  other  in  mutual  animosity,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  rights  of  third  parties — asid  if  those  neutral  rigfau 
may  be  encroached  upon  by  both  belligerents,  according  to  their 
several  desires  of  hurting  each  other,  and  Uieir  respective  disre- 
gard of  all  other  parties,  or  rather  their  respective  dislike  to> 
wards  all  who  are  not  mixed  in  the  contestf^^-^then  it  is  in  vain 
to  talk  of  neutral  rights,  or  of  neutrality  at  all.  For  each  belli- 
gerent will  begin  by  going  to  the  utmost  extremity^— each  will 
decree  that  the  other  shall  be  cut  off  from  all  communication  with' 
the  rest  of  mankind — and  the  party  which  is  weakest,  and  whose 
threat  cannot  be  executed,  will  be  despised  by  neutrals,  while 
they  will  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  against  the  stronger  power. 
Such  a  right  then  can  only  increase  the  calamities  of  war,  in  the 
first  instance  ;  and  speedily  it  must  enlarge  their  range,  by  in- 
volving all  other  nations  in  the  cUspute  between  the  beUigerents^ 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  very  character  and  condition  of  neu- 
trality all  die  world  over.  Some  limit  then  must  evidently  be 
fixed ;  and  the  one  which  the  nature  of  things  pre&ents  to  us, 
seenx^s,  on  every  account,  the  reasonable  and  safe- one  to  choose* 
The  power  of  each  party  to  execute  his  intentions,  appears  to  be 
this  natural  limit*  Each  belligerent  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  such  a  blockade  only  as  he  has  actual  mesuis  of  enforcing* 
While  this  is  clearly  understood,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
the  general  principle  can  be  liable  to  great  abuse  ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  they  cannot  go  beyond  certain 
hounds ;  and,  as  far  as  they  can  go,  they  exercise  a  real  hosti- 
lity,— ^to  which,  as  their  adversaries  must  expect  they  shall  be 
exposed,  so,  neutrals  must  subnut  to  Its  indirect  consequences^ 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  shorten  the  period  of  war. 

That  this  limitation  has^  in  general,  and  in  the  best  times, 
been  held  by  jurists,  and  admitted,  by  the  practice  of  nations,  to 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  right  of  blockade,  we  need  not 
take  great  pains  to  show  from  history  or  from  authority*  We 
say,  in  general ;  for  we  are  aware  of  attempts  to  disregard  it  ha«> 
ving  now  and  then  been  made  in  times  of  peculiar  confusion  and 
national  animosity,  when  the  voice  of  reason  was  little  likely  to 
be  heard.     The  Dutch  in  Philip  II.'s  time,  aiul  the  French  du- 
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mg  the  revcdution  war,  both  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  in  con- 
travention of  this  principle.  Thus,  the  decree  of  the  18th  Ja- 
nuary,  1797,  declares,  that  all  vesseb  found  on  the  high  seas, 
with  any  English  goods  whatever  on  board,  to  whomsoever  be- 
longing^,' shall  be  good  prize  ;  and  it  requires  certificates  of  ori^ 
girty  \mder  the  hands  of  French  Consuls,  exactly  as  the  more 
recent  decress  of  Berlin  and  Milan  do.  (See  RobinsorCs  Admi^ 
ralty  Reports^  vol.  L  p.  342.)  England  at  dift'erent  times  has 
declared  large  lines  of  coast,  and  whole  colonies,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade ;  but  she  has  (till  the  present  war)  uniformly  pro- 
vided a  naval  force  sufficient  to  make  this  blockade  real  and 
effectual ;  and  as  often  as  a  question  arose  respecting  the  righia 
of  neutrals  to  enter  or  sail  from  ports  within  such  blockades,  the 
inquiry  essential  to  the  decision  has  always  been,  whether  such 
a  force  was  stationed  on  the  coast  as  was  sufficient  to  blockade 
it  effectually.  According  as  this  question  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  the  decree  of  blockade  was  held  to  be 
good  and  lawful,  or  a  mere  nullity.  As  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
structive than  the  decisions  of  our  prize  courts  on  this  point,  so, 
nothing  can  give  us  more  gratifying  views  of  the  purity  with 
which  diose  tribunals  administer  the  law  of  nations,  and  their 
impartiality  in  trying  the  delicate  questions  which  come  before 
them,  betweeii  their  own  sovereign  or  their  own  countrymen,  and 
the  rulers  or  the  people  of  foreign  states.  It  is  with  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  pause  here,  to  consider  how  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  are  contending  have  been  recognized,  and 
indeed  how  anxiously  and  rigorously  they  have  heen  enforced 
by  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Sfcott,  and  the  Court  of  Prize  Appeal,  composed,  prac- 
tically speaking,  of  that  learned  and  honourable  judge,  the  late 
and  the  present  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  William  Wynne. 
In  observing  the  train  of  decisions,  it  will  be  essential  to  keep 
the  eye  upon  dates  as  well  as  points ;  the  tinie  is  material  in  this 
question; 

In  the  case  of  the  Frederick  Molke^  Boysen^  December  lOth^ 
1798,  Sir  William  Scott  lays  it  down,  *  that  nothing  further  is 
necessary  to  constitute  blockade,  than  that  there  should  be  a  force 
stationed  to  prevent  communication,  and  a  due  notice  or  prohi- 
bition given  to  the  party.'  (1.  Rob.  86.)  In  the  Mercurius^ 
Gerdesy  December  Tth^  1 798,  referring  to  the  doctrines  maintains 
ed  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  he  describes  a  place  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  *  rvhen  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  it.' 
{ibid.  p.  84*)  In  the  same  case  he  says,  still  more  precisely, 
that  ^  a  blockade  may  exist  without  a  public  declaration,  although^ 
a  declaration^  unsupported  by  fact,  will  not  be  stifficient  to  esta^^. 
blish  it.  And  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  reiers  to  the  case 
vol..  vim  o 
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of  the  West  Indian  blockade  of  1794,  as  decided  by  the  j<or& 
of  Appeal.  That  case  merits  our  attention ;  and,  though  there 
is  no  report  of  it  in  the  books,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  known,  frotti 
the  frequent  references  made  to  it  in  other  cases,  and  from  one 
or  two  reported  cases  expressly  ruled  on  the  principle  of  it.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  Betsey^  Murphy^  December  18rA,  1798,  in 
which  the  principle  in  question  was  the  chief  point.  It  was  the 
case  of  an  American  taken  by  the  English  at  the  capture  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  April  1794,  and  retaken  by  the  French,  at  the  recapture 
of  the  island  in  the  following  June.  The  question  arose  on  the 
legality  of  the  first  seizure,  which  had  been  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  had  broken  the  blockade  of  Guadaloupe.  The 
captors  stated  by  affidavit,  *  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  West  Indies,  a  proclamation  issued,  inviting  the  in- 
habitants of  Martinique^  St.  Lucie^  and  GuadaloupCy  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  English ;  that,  on  a  refusal^ 
hostile  operations  were  commenced  against  them  all ;  and  that, 
in  January,  1794,  Guadaloupe  was  summoned,  and  was  then  put 
into  a  state  of  complete  investment  and  blockade.'  Upon  diift 
statement  the  learned  Judge  observes,  *  The  word  complete  is  a 
word  of  great  energy  ;  and  we  expect  from  it  to  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  were  stationed  round  the  entrance  qj^  the  port,  to 
cut  off  all  communication.  But,  from  the  protest,  I  perdeive  that 
the  captors  entertained  but  a  very  loose  notion  of  the  true  nature 
of  a  blockade  ;  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
after  a  general  proclamation  to  the  French  islands,  they  were 
put  into  a  state  of  complete  blockade.' — ^  It  is  a  term,  therefore, 
which  was  applied  to  all  those  islands  at  the  same  time  under 
the  first  proclamation.    The  Lords  of  Appeal,'  (he  continues) 

*  have  pronounced,  that  such  a  proclamation  was  not,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade.  It  is  clear ^  indeed^  that 
it  could  not^  in  reason^  be  held  to  produce  the  effect  which  the 
captors  erroneously  ascribed  to  it.  From  the  misapplication  of 
these  phrases  in  one  instance,  I  learn  that  we  must  not  giv«  too 
much  weight  to  the  use  of  them  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  from  the 
generality  of  these  expressions,  I  think  we  must  infer,  that  there 
was  not  that  actual  blockade  which  the  law  is  now  disti7ictly  un^ 
derstood  to  require.^  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  blockade 
having  been  raised  upon  a  declaration  of  the  municipality,  that 

*  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  siege^  Sir  William  Scott,  with  an 
indignant  sneer  at  the  revolutionary  politicians  of  France,  whom 
a  dispenser  of  the  public  law  may,  iabove  all  other  judges,  be  ex- 
cused for  holding  in  abhorrence,  as  the  great  contemners  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  rash  innovators  on  the  ancient  code  of 
Europe,  observes,  that  this  *  is  a  term  of  the  new  jargon  of  France, 
wliich  is  sometimes  applied  to  domestic  disturbanceS|  and  ccr- 
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t^ainly  is  not  so  intelligible  as  to  justify  me  in  concluding,  that  the 
island  was  in  that  state  of  investment  from  a  foreign  enemy  which 
Tve  rehire  to  constitute  blockade.  How  rapid  the  progress  of 
the  jargon  has  been— how  it  has  worked  its  way  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Civil  law,  as  well  as  of  the  Cabinet — how  a  single  hint 
conveyed  in  that  outlandish  tongue  has  since  become  sufficient  to 
convey  ideas  which  whole  sentences  were  formerly  incapable  of 
rendering  intelligible — ^and  how  those  who,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
studies  under  French  Doctors  of  the  Law,  had  not  organs  of 
comprehending  forms  of  blockade,  which  now-a-days  they  deal 
with  as  familiarly  as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  the  University 
of  Paris,— we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  see  more  nearly 
,  before  we  close  the  present  discussion.  In  the  mean  while,  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  as  touchmg  the  Betsey^  that  the  learned 
Judge  having,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  *  denied  that  a 
ifhckade  existed  till  the  operations  of  the  forces  were  actually  di- 
rected against  Guadaloupe^  (notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of 
blockade  months  before),  pronounced  it,  on  this  ground,  to  be  a 
sase  of  restitution*     (1.  Rob.  94.  et  seqq.') 

To  seek  for  confirmations  of  the  same  sound  and  correct  prin- 
ciples, would  be  only  to  take  at  random  the  dicta  of  the  same 
distinguished  Judge  during  any  part  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  present  war,  in  every  question  that  hinged  upon  the 
right  of  blockade,  or  incidentally  connected  itself  with  it.  We 
have  the  principle  in  the  logical  form  of  a  general  definition,  in 
the  case  of  the  Vrouw  Judith^  Valkerts^  January  17,  1799.  *  A 
blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place,  by  which  all 
foreign  connexion  and  correspondence  is,  as  far  as  human  force 
can  effect  itj  to  be  entirely  cut  off.^  (1.  Rpb.  151.)  It  meets  us 
again  in  the  exhaustive  shape-*-in  a  specification  of  the  classes 
which  compose  the  genus  blockade  ;  and  from  which  blockade 
by  mere  declaration  is  carefully  excluded.  ^  There  are  two  sorts 
of  blockade :— one  by  the  simple  fact  only ;  the  other  by  a  noti- 
fication accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  fact  ceases,  otherwise  than  by  accident  or  the  shifting  of  the 
wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the  blockade.'  He  then 
says,  that  where  a  blockade  has  been  notified,  a  counter-notice 
shoidd  be  given  at  the  same  time  that  the  fact  ceases.  ^  It  is,  he 
adds,  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  belligerent  country,  which  has 
made  the  notification,  to  potify  in  the  same/ t<i^,  and  ^ft^'edi- 
ately,  the  discontinuance  of  it.  To  suffer  .rfie'tact  to  cease,  and 
to  apply  the  notification  again  at  a  distant  tifi\e,  would^  be  a  fraud 
on  neutral  nations,  and  a  conduct  which  we.  are  not  to  suppose 
that  any  country  would  pursue.  I  do  not  s;|V  that  a  blockade  of 
this  sort  may  not,  in  any  possible  case,  expire  de  facto;  but,  I 
;pay,  such  a  conduct  is  not  hastily  to  be  presumed  against  any 
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nation.'  (J^epHmtiSy  Knyp^  1.  Rob.  171.)  Nor  does  there  ap- 
pear, in  any  of  the  cases  argued  before  the  court,  as  far  as  the 
very  admirable  reports  of  Sir  C-  Robinson,  the  present  King's 
Advocate,  have  preserved  the  history  of  them,  any  attempt,  ia 
these  days,  even  by  the  ingenuity  of  counsel,  when  labouring^ 
under  a  heavy  case,  to  contend  for  any  blockade  other  than  such 
as  actual  force  is  employed  to  begin  and  support* 

Such,  then,  we  take  to  t5e  the  law  of  nations,  as  expounded  by 
the  highest  authority  on  this  important  point.    But,  suppose  that 
one  of  the  belligerents  neglecting,  or  openly  violating  this  law, 
shall  disregard  the  limits  fixed  by  its  own  strength,  and  issue 
decrees,  pretending  to  order  what,  in  fact,  it  has  no  power  to  ex- 
ecute— proclaiming  the  coasts  of  its  adversary  to  be  bloqkaded, 
without  providbg  a  force  sufficient  even  to  attempt  their  circum* 
vallation  ;^-that  the  neutral  may  regard  such  conduct  as  wholly 
illegal,  we  have  already  seen ;   but  what  rights  does  it  bestow, 
and  what  duties  does  it  impose,  on  the  other  belligerent  ?    Does 
this  proceeding,  in  short,  entitle  the  enemy  to  retaliate  ? — ^Wc 
shall  again  seek  for  a  solution  in  the  records  of  the  first  Prize 
tribuucd  in  the  world,  and  in  the  words  of  its  ablest  sage.     In 
the  noted  case  of  the  Flad  OijeUy  Martenson^  a  case,  not  of  the 
less  authority  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  overrules  a  mate- 
rial pretension  introduced  by  the  enemy  during  the  last  war,  and 
favoured  pretty  anxiously  by  neutrals.  Sir  W.  Scott  combats  the 
argument,  that  the  practice  followed,  in  some  instances,  by  Great 
3ritain,  of  condemning  prizes  in  neutral  ports,  could  ever  justify 
France  in  a  similar  proceeding.     '  That  consequence,  he  says,  I 
deny  :  The  true  mode  of  correcting  the  irregular  practice  of  a 
nation  is  by  protesting  against  it,,  and  by  inducing  that  country 
to  reform  it.    It  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  because  one  coun- 
try has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  every  other  country  is  let 
loose  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  at  liberty  to  assume  as  much 
as  it  thinks  fit,  -  (1.  JRob.  142.)     This  sentence  would  of  itself 
be  sufficient  to  establish,  on  an  imperishable  basis,  the  fame  of 
the  eminent  judge  who  uttered  it,  and  avowed  himself  ready  to 
act  upon  its  principles.     Those  principles  are  truly  incontrover- 
tible ; — and  we  rejoice  to  reflect  how  constantly  they  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the  more  enlightened  states  of  Eu- 
r<3lpei^jt^t  espe^^Jy  of  England.    Wliat  but  a  conviction  of  their 
soundness  prevented  the  fatal  play  of  partition  from  making  the 
round  of  t^t  contin«fat  in  1774  ?    What  other  consideration  dis- 
suaded the  English  cabinet  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
war  from  imitatingiunder  the  mask  of  retaliation,  the  unjust  and 
violent  decrees  of  the  French  government  against  this  country, 
and  their  manifest^'violation  of  neutral  rights  ?  Why  else  did  the 
conunanders  of  our  army  in  1794  meet  the  abominable  edicts  of 
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the  Jacobins  prohibiting  quarter  to  the  English,  with  a  reproof 
to  those  insane  rulers— -a  protest  in  the  face  of  the  world — and  a 
generous  recommendation  to  our  troops  to  abstain  from  retalia- 
tion ?  In  truth^were  the  contrary  maxims  allowed,  the  smallest 
breach  of  the  Eiw  of  nations  would  ensure  the  immediate  and 
total  overthrow  of  the  system,  which  has  done  more  for  the  civi- 
lity and  peace  of  the  world  than  conquerors  or  mobs  have  been 
able  to  effect  against  those  inestimable  blessings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  was  no  doubt  broached  by  Sir 
W*  Scott  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  argument,  of 
which  it  did  not  form  the  main  drift ; — it  was  more  of  an  obiter 
dictum  than  of  a  point  ruled ;  and,  imquestionably,  it  was  not  the 
principal  point  in  the  c^sc.  But  die  dicta  of  judges  must  not  be 
taken  like  admissions  of  advocates  in  the  course  of  argument- 
concessions  of  one  point  in  order  to  justify  another.  A  judge 
rules  more  or  less  solemnly,  on  every  point  which  he  deliberately, 
decides  upon  i  and  as  he  is  not  arguing  to  support  a  particular 
doctrine,  all  that  he  lays  down  for  law  in  explaining  and  recom- 
mending that  doctrine,  must  be  taken  to  be  law,  as  far  as  his  au- 
thority can  make  it  so. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  one  belligerent  to  do  when 
the  other  violates  the  clear  law  of  nations,  by  establishing  a  block* 
ade  unsupported  by  actual  force  ?  The  principle  now  contended 
for,  and  on  the  great  authorities  referred  to,  would  justify  this 
answer,*— that  the  utmost  extent  of  retaliation  is  to  assist  all  neu- 
trals in  evading  such  an  order  of  blockade.  But  if  neutrals 
should  be  found  willing  to  obey  the  order,  it  may  seem  fit  that 
the  retaliation  should  proceed  a  step  fuither ;  and  that  England^ 
for  example,  being  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  France, 
should  be  authorised,  in  her  turn,  to  declare  France  in  a  state  of 
blockade  with  respect  to  whatever  neutrals  may  acquiesce  in  the 
French  declaration*  This  principle,  however,  must  be  taken  witli 
some  limitations ;  because,  if  the  French  proclamation  be  a  mere 
empty  threat,  a  mere  insult  to  the  neutrals,  incapable  of  really 
injuring  either  them  or  us,  we  shall  not  surely  be  justified  in  in- 
flicting such  a  blockade  as  may  utterly  annihilate  their  inter- 
course with  the  enemy.  The  French  decree  says  to  America — 
Your  ships  shall  not  go  to  and  from  England ; — it  is  a  decree 
which  France  cannot  execute  :  and  if  America  refuses  to  go  to 
war  with  her  on  account  of  it,  what  does  she  more,  than  despise 
a  mere  idle  threat,  or  put  up  with  an  empty  insult  ?     This  is  no 

f'ound  for  retaliating  on  America.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
ngland  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  America  accounting  to  her  for 
all  the  insults  she  may  endure ;  or  to  make  that  neutral  state  re- 
ceive real  injuries  at  her  hands,  because  she  has  taken  insults  at 
the  hands  of  her  enemy.  If,  indeed,  America  not  only  refuses  to 
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quarrel  with  France  on  this  score,  but  ceases,  in  consequence  o£ 
the  French  decree,  to  trade  with  England,  it  may  be  thought  more 
reasonable  that  England  should  have  the  same  right  of  preventing 
her  from  trading  with  France.  Nevertheless,  they  who  maintaitt 
this  point,  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  neutral  have  no  longer 
a  right  to  trade  with  whomsoever  they  please,  and  to  give  up  a  cer* 
tain  commercial  intercourse  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  support 
of  this  doctrine  of  retaliation  would  lead  to  an  acknowledgment^ 
that  a  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse  is  a  just  ground  of 
war.  However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  raise  speculative  ques» 
tions,  and  argue  on  a  state  of  facts  which  has  never  existed* 
America  never  did  acquiesce  in  the  French  decrees ;  and  she 
ceased  to  trade  with  England,  only  when  England  adopted  a 
particular  and  strange  modification  of  the  new  French  princi* 
pies  of  blockade.  We  shall  take  for  granted  the  right  of  retali- 
ating on  the  enemy  at  the  expense  of  the  neutral,  and  inqmre 
how  this  right  is  limited,  and  whether  it  has  been  exercised  un- 
der the  fit  limitations  i 

If  any  one  were  asked,  what  would  be  a  proper  retaliation  of 
the  blockade  proclaimed  against  England  i  he  would  naturally 
answer— -a  similar  blockade  proclaimed  against  France.    The 
object  of  such  a  measure  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible.   Wher 
ther  attainable  or  not  is  another  question,— -and  one  which  be- 
longs to  the  political  view  of  the  case— a  view  not  now  before  us : 
but  a  blockade  of  France  would  have  an  intelligible  reference  to 
die  blockade  of  England ;  and,  while  it  only  called  upon  neu- 
trals to  bear  from  us  as  much  as  they  choose  to  bear  from  our 
enemy  (the  sole,  though  we  fear  no  very  triumphant  justification 
of  such  a  retaliating  measure  as  relating  to  neutrals),  it  would 
offer  some  chance  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  alter  his  conduct 
•^recur  to  the  old  established  law  of  nations,  and  cease  violat- 
ing neutral  commerce.     England,  however,  by  the  first  Orders 
in  Council,  inflicted  no  such  retaliation  upon  France.     She  en- 
deavoured, on  the  other  hand,  to  monopolize,  instead  of  retaliat- 
ing.    In  answer  to  a  decree  which  said.  No  one  shall  trade  with 
England  ;  she  said,  Every  one  shall  trade  with  England,  or  give 
up  all  trading  whatsoever,— -instead  of  saying,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done.  No  one  shall  trade  with  France.    The  blockade  was 
thus  affected  to  be  retaliated ;  but  it  was  in  reality  met,— not 
with  a  counter  blockade,  but  with  a  monopoly ;— and  this  con* 
duct  was  both  contrary  to  the  rule  which  it  pretended  to  follow, 
and  wholly  incapable  of  either  making  the  neutral  cease  to  ac- 
quiesce, in  the  enemy's  illegal  proceedings,  or  compelling  the 
enemy  to  abandon  those  measures.   For  it  neither  prevented  the 
neutral  from  trading  as  extensively  as  before,  nor  distressed  the 
enemy  by  cutting  off  his  intercourse  with  neutrals  }'^i%  only  ham* 
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l^red,  and  insulted  and  harassed  the  trade  of  the  former,  and 
prescribed  the  way  in  which  the  latter  should  be  traded  withal. 
Both  neutral  and  enemy  might  trade  as  largely  as  before,  pro- 
vided they  choose  to  drive  that  traffic  through  the  medium  of 
British  ports,  and  in  such  a  way  as  somewhat,  though  very  litde, 
to  assist  the  trade  of  those  ports.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossi- 
ble to  defend  the  Orders  in  Council  of  180/  on  the  principle  of 
retaliation.  Their  preamble  states  that  principle-^^but  only  to 
abandon  it,  and  adopt  another  of  a  perfecdy  different  kind.  The 
preamble  says,  we  have  a  right  to  retaliate  ;-— but  the  order  says, 
vte  will  not  do  so  useless  and  unprofitable  a  thing  as  to  retaliate  ; 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  a  little  good  trade  out  of  the  fire.  The 
substance  of  the  proclamation  is— whereas  we  have  a  right  to 
retaliate  by  blockade ;  therefore  we  choose  not  to  do  so ;  but  we 
prefer  making  a  certain  profit  by  monopoly. 

In  April  1809,  these  orders  were  repealed;  and  another  set 
substituted  in  their  place.     The  principle  now  resorted  to  was  a 
blockade  of  a  limited  extent,  comprehending  the  coasts  of  France^ 
Holland,  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;•— and  as  this 
blockade  was  absolute,  admitting  of  no  exceptions,  and  no  eva- 
sion, by  touching  at  British  ports,  it  wears  on  the  face  of  it  aH 
appearance  of  inore  strict  retaliation  than  the  measure  to  which 
it  succeeded.     Yet,  how  has  it  been  followed  up  in  practice  ?  By 
a  series  of  Orders  in  Council,  adapted  to  particular  cases,  author- 
ising thousands  of  exceptions  in  a  year  to  the  blockade  original- 
ly imposed,  or  pretended  to  be  imposed,  the  breach  of  the  block- 
ade, has  now  become  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception :  And, 
while  we  affect  to  prevent  France  from  trading  with  any  other 
country,  in  order  to  starve  her  into  a  compliance  with  the  law  of 
nations ;-.— while  we  tell  America  that  we  are  reduced,  by  the 
state  of  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to  the  disagreea- 
ble necessity  of  preventing  all  commerce  with  France, — ^while  we 
express  our  unfeigTied  rtgrtty  that  the  course  of  hostilities  should 
fall  heavy  upon  American  trade,  and  protest,  that  nothing  could 
reconcile  us  to  such  an  act  of  apparent  harshness  towards  neutral 
rights,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  permitting  the  enemy  of 
all  order,  to  trade  in  any  degree  whatever  with  any  nation  in  the 
world  (for  our  case  is  diis,  or  it  is  nothing) :    We  at  the  same 
time  encourage  our  own  clandestine  traffic  with  that  same  ene- 
my as  much  as  we  can,  and  allow  all  neutrals  who  will  submit 
to  certain  indignities,  and  to  conditions  beneficial  to  ourselves, 
as  ample  a  trade  with  blockaded  France  as  they  ever  before  en- 
joyed: So  that  the  principle  of  the  original  orders  of  180/  is 
revived  underhand,  and  in  detail;  and  the  blockade  of  1809, 
tvhen  interpreted  by  the  licenses,  is  found  to  mean,  like  that  of 
1807)  Only  a  nxonopoly,  under  the  imposing  disguise  of  such  a 
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measure  as  might  press  hard  on  the  enemy,  and  oblige  neutcsiIflL 

to  resist  his  encroachments,  while  it  forced  him  to  observe  the 
public  law  of  Europe. 

In  what  light  such  measures  are  viewed  in  our  Prize  courts^ 
we  may  easily  see,  by  consulting  their  latest  decisions :  for,  till 
lately,  they  would  sdlow  of  no  illegal  proceedings,  even  when 
strictly  retaliatory.  But,  now  that  they  have  relaxed  the  ancient 
rules,  and  allowed  one  belligerent  to  break  the  law,  in  order  to 
punish  another  for  a  breach  of  it,  we  shall  still  iind  them  confin* 
ing  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  the  government  is  dis- 
posed to  walk  by,  this  right  of  retaliation.  The  case  of  the  FoXy 
recently  decided  by  Sir  William  Scott,  is  on  many  accounts  of 
peculiar  authority  in  the  present  discussion ;  but  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  no  former  judgment  of  our  Prize  tribunals  ever 
showed  such  difference  to  the  municipal  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  such,  disposition  to  mix  it  up  with  the  public  law  in  re- 
gulating their  decisions.  In  the  outset.  Sir  William  Scott  declares 
our  Orders  in  Council  to  be  purely  *  retaliatory •  They  are  so  de- 
clared in  their  own  language,  and  in  the  uniform  language  of  the 
government  which  has  established  them.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be 
retaliatory ;  and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,  those  measures  of 
his,  which  they  were  intended  to  retaliate.'  p.  4. 

It  having  been  objected  by  Dr.  Herbert,  one  of  the  coimsel  for 
the  claimant,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not  retaliatory,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  accompanied  with  the  License  trade,  the 
learned  Judge  thus  proceeds  to  comment  on  that  objection.  ^  It 
is  incumbent  upon  me,  I  think,  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  of 
Dr.  Herberts  to  the  existence  of  the  Orders  in  Council— namely, 
that  British  subjects  are,  notwithstanding,  permitted  to  trade 
with  France^  and  that  a  blockade,  which  excludes  the  subjects  of 
all  other  countries  from  trading  with  ports  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  same  time  permits  any  access  to  those  ports  to  the  subjects  of 
the  State  which  imposes  it,  is  irregular,  illegal,  and  null.  And  I 
agree  to  the  position^  that  a  blockade ^  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  commercial  monopoly  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
State  which  lays  on  such  blockade^  is  illegal  and  void^  on  the  very 
principle  upon  mhich  it  is  founded*^  fp.lOj^  He  then  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  License  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  come,  or 
to  bring  the  measure  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  within  the  scope 
of  this  observation.  The  fact,  however,  it  now  appears,  is  other- 
wise ;  a  very  large  trade  having  been  carried  on  under  license  be^ 
tween  this  country  and  the  coast  pretended  to  be  blockaded  by 
our  Orders  in  Counqil.  He  further  remarks,  that  the  License 
trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  foreigners :  But  surely  it  signifies 
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nothing  to  the  principle,  whether  we,  underhand,  violate  onr  owt» 
blockade  by  our  own  or  by  foreign  vessels,  so  long  as  w.e  prohi- 
bit neutrals  from  trading  with  France  direcdy.  The  last  answer 
which  he  gives  to  the  objection  amounts  to  this,  that  the  French 
decrees,  conferring  on  us  a  right  to  blockade  France  rigorously, 
it  is  not  for  other  countries  to  inquire  how  far  this  country  may 
be  able  to  relieve  itsell'  further  from  the  aggressions  of  the  enemy* 
Bat  why  is  it  not  i  and  how  does  this  agree  with  the  large  admis* 
sion,  that  a  blockade,  which  ends  in  *■  commercial  monopoly,  is 
illegal  and  void,  on  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  ?** 
Is  not  this  relaxation  of  the  blockade,  take  it  in  whatever  light  we 
may,  a  relaxation,  in  our  own  favour,  of  the  pressure  which  w© 
pretend  must  needs  be  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  which  we 
vindicate  in  regard  to  its  effects  upon  neutrals,  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  absolute  necessity  to  the  subjugation  of  that  enemy?  Has 
not  then  the  neutral  a  full  right  to  complain  of  our  conduct,  in 
pretending  to  destroy  his  trade,  for  the  better  management  of  the 
war,  and  the  more  speedy  attainment  of  peace,  when  all  that  we 
do,  in  reality,  is  to  transfer  it  out  of  his  hands  into  our  own,  for 
the  more  profitable  carrying  on  of  business,  and  the  more  speedy 
acquisition  of  wealth?-— Have  we,  who  do  such  things,  any  right 
to  abuse  the  Dutch  who  blockaded  a  city,  and  secretly  sold  it 
provisions  and  stores«-<ietermined,  it  should  seem,  to  make  the 
most  of  their  war,  and,  if  they  could  not  take  the  place,  to  turn 
its  resistance  to  a  good  account  i 

The  principle,  then,  of  the  new  system-— new  at  least  in  out 
Prize  courts,  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  most 
eminent  Judges  heretofore,  is  profit  and  monopoly,  and  not  reta- 
liation  or  self-defence.  But,  more  recently,  it  has  been  recom« 
mended  on  such  grounds,  in  a  manner  still  more  avowed  and  un^^ 
blushing.  His  majesty's  ministers  are  said  to  have  lately  declare 
ed,  that  the  defence  of  their  measures  rested,  not  so  much  on 
their  forcing  the  enemy  to  retract— for  this  ground  it  wa»  neces- 
sary to  abandon  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  facts^-^but  on  their 
tendency  to  protect  our  trade  from  injurious  competition.  fSee 
Reports  of  the  Debate  on  Lord  Lauderdale*  s  and  Mr*  BroughanCt 
Motions  upon  the  Orders  in  Council*  J  It  was  contended,  that  if 
the  Orders  were  withdrawn,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  manufactures  of  the  Continent  from  getting  into  other  mar* 
'  kets,  as  that  of  South  America,  possibly  at  peace  freights,  under 
cover  of  the  American  flag;  and  that  we  should  be  undersold,  or 
at  any  rate  lose  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  markets*  It 
was  inferred,  that  to  the  new  measures  we  owed  our  present  trade 
in  a  great  degree ;  and  that,  to  protect  that  trade,  those  measured 
must  at  all  events  be  persevered  in.  We  shall  here  wave  all  dis* 
pute  about  the  matter  of  fact,  on  which  thiji  portentous  doctrine 
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rests.  We  shall  not  inquire,  whether  our  manufactures  are  really 
come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  can  only  keep  their  ground  by  the 
assistance  of  main  force.  Nor  shall  we  ask  what  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  say  upon  this  matter,  and  whether  they  have 
any  such  panic  fears  ?  We  are  at  present  dealing  with  a  dry  ques- 
tion of  law — with  mere  matter  of  right ;  and  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  argumentp-^indeed  to  raise  the  question  at  all— we  must  admit 
the  facts,  on  the  assumption  of  which  this  most  strange  of  doc- 
trines is  brought  forward ;  and  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history 
of  civilized  governments,  openly  and  daringly  avowed,  how  of- 
ten soever  it  may  have  been  covertly  acted  upon,  at  least  with  a 
more  decent  shame. 

We  say,  then,  that  though  all  the  facts  should  be  admitted—* 
though  the  greatest  gain  should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  and  in  general  from  the  newfangled  right  of 
Uockade  ;— -this  affords  not  only  no  defence  of  those  measures, 
if  they  are  otherwise  untenable  upon  principles,  but  is  a  topic 
which  can  not  even  be  stated  at  all  in  the  argument ; — ^that  it 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  question,  than  the  great  value  of  the. 
booty  has  with  the  defence  of  the  pirate  who  is  on  trial  for  hav- 
ing plundered  it.  The  Americans  have  a  right  to  trade  with  our 
enemy,  unless  we  can  show  that  justice,  and  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  neutrals,  limit  or  abrogate 
that  right.  We  say,  they  shall  not  trade  with  our  enemy;  and 
when  they  complain  of  this  infraction  of  their  rights,  we  answer^ 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  carry  on  such  a  trade,  it  would 
interfere  with  the  gains  of  our  own  commerce ! 

They  who  maintain  such  a  monstrous  position^they  who 
throw  it  out  even  as  a  makeweight  in  the  present  discussion — 
must  be  prepared  to  contend,  that  love  of  gain  is  a  just  cause  of 
hostilities ; — and  that  a  nation  is  at  any  time  entitled  to  make 
war  upon  its  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  its  own  trade. 
Nay,  they  must  be  ready  to  maintain  (for  it  is  scarcely  going  a 
step  further),  that  we  have  a  just  right  to  quarrel  with  an  unof- 
fending people,  for  the  sake  of  plundering  their  ships,  and  ran- 
sacking their  ware-houses.  Now,  England  has  sometimes  swerv- 
ed from  the  only  path  which  a  great  nation  can  ever  pursue,  con- 
sistently with  its  honour  and  character.  She  has  carried  on  the 
slave-trade,  and  defended  it  because  it  was  lucrative.  She  has 
seized  the  property  of  her  neighbours,  while  they  confided  in  the 
subsisting  relations  of  peace.  She  has,  on  some  plea  of  state- 
aecessity,  burnt  the  capital  of  a  friendly  state,  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  its  warlike  resources :  But,  to  this  period  of  time, 
she  has  never  laid  it  down  openly  as  a  maxim,  that  all  right,  and 
all  public  law,  is  at  an  end — ^that  interest  alone  is  her  guide— 
and  that  she  has  a  title  to  despise  all  principles— ^to  make  a  mock 
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of  eveiy  thing  like  justice  among  nationsi  as  often  as  she  can 
make  a  profit  by  such  monstrous  deeds  of  perfidy  and  violence. 
Let  us  hope  that  such  principles  have  been  rashly  hazarded,  and 
will  be  quickly  retracted*  Surely,  if  an  American  war  is  so  dear 
to  our  rulers — if  they  must  at  all  risks  have  a  rupture  with  the 
only  free  people  beside  ourselves  now  left  in  the  world— if  thcjr 
are  quite  resolved  upon  finally  shutting  up  the  best  and  safest 
market  which  yet  remains  to  our  industry— -they  may  find  some 
less  revolting  pretext  on  which  to  found  their  measure ;  and  we 
fervently  trust^  that  so  great  a  calamity  may  fall  upon  the  coun- 
try  and  the  world,  unattended  by  the  additional  and  most  need* 
less  aggravation  of  a  manifesto,  which  outrages  all  the  principlea 
that  hold  either  men  or  nations  together,  and  stand  between  us 
and  universal  anarchy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  legality,  or  illegality,  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  instructions  connected  with  them, 
as  a  matter  capable  of  being  discussed  and  decided  upon  in  judi* 
catures  actually  existing*  We  have  been  sup|X)sing,  that  there 
are  courts  where  redress  may  be  obtained  by  individuals  against 
acts  of  force,  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  please  ourselves  with  the  idea,  that  the  pernicious  tx^^ 
ample  of  France  has  not  shut  up  those  fountains  of  justice,  and 
left  in  their  room  some  impure  and  uncertain  channels,  flowing 
at  the  command,  or  by  the  caprice,  of  politicians.  The  Pria;e 
courts  are  understood  to  be  judicatures,  which  decide  the  ques* 
tions  coming  before  them  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gene* 
ral  law  of  nations,  recognized  all  over  the  civilized  world*  This 
law  is  proverbially  the  same  in  every  country,  like  that  of  nature : 
Non  est  alia  Romos^  alia  Athenis.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed^ 
there  could  be  no  such  thing;  and  to  speak  of  a  law  of  nation^ 
would  be  a  mockery.  Two  parties,  then,  come  before  such  a 
court ;  the  one  demanding  condemnation  of  a  vessel  or  cargo, 
seized  under  a  certain  Order  of  Council,  and  the  other  resisting 
the  demand,  and  claiming  restitution*  What  questions  do  they 
thus  raise  for  adjudication  ^  First,  whether  the  Order  in  Council 
was  consistent  with,  or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations  ?  Next^ 
whether  the  seizure  was  made  within  the  terms  of  the  Order  f 
The  first  of  these  questions  is  to  the  full  as  material  as  the  se- 
cond ;  because  the  court  must  decide  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  distribute  equal  justice  between  the  government  of  the 
country  where  it  happens  to  sit,  and  the  governments  or  subjects 
of  foreign  states ;  and  the  Order  being,  in  truth,  a  mere  act  of 
one  of  the  two  governments,  its  legality  is  a  question  for  the 
court. 

Such  is  the  general  doctrine,  we  apprehend,  on  this  subject— 
Init  it  is  laid  down  so  much  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  the  ce* 
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lebrated  Judge  to  whose  opinioDS  we  have  so  often  referred,  that 
we  ttiust  be  excused  for  calling  in  his  justly  revered  authority  to 
our  support.*^We  allude  to  his  beautiful  judgment  in  the  fa- 
mous case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  (The  Maria^  Paulsen^  y^^^ 
II,  1799.)  This  was  a  question,  as  our  readers  will  recollect^ 
respecting  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war.  The  Swe- 
dish convoy  had  been  met  by  an  English  cruizer ;  and^  acting 
under  the  undisputed  orders  of  their  own  government,  they  had 
refused  to  be  searched.  For  this  refusal  of  the  convoy  ship,  and  ' 
for  preparing  to  repel  force  by  force,  the  merchant  ships  were 
i^eized  and  brought  in  for  condemnation.  Each  party  acted  un* 
der  the  orders  of  their  respective  governments,  who  severally 
held  the  opposite  opinions  touching  the  right  of  search ;— -England 
maintaining  it  in  proclamations,  orders  and  manifestoes— -Swe<» 
den,  with  the  other  Baltic  powers,  denying  it  as  they  had  done 
twenty  years  before  ;  and  embodying  their  denial  in  state  papers 
and  conventions.  To  determine  this  important  and  much  dis- 
puted question  between  the  two  parties,  was  the  delicate  task 
which  now  devolved  upon  Sir  William  Scott^— and  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  we  believe,  to  have  been  performed  by  him 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  ability.  *  In  forming  my  Judgment, 
(says  this  distinguished  Judge),  I  trust  that  it  has  not  escaped  • 
Ttij  anxious  recollection  for  one  moment  what  it  is  that  the  dutjr 
of  my  station  calls  for  from  me  i  namely,  to  consider  myself  as 
iptationed  hc^re,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions,  to 
serve  present  purtoses  of  particular  national  inter  eet^  but  to  ad- 
minister, with  inaifference,  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations 
holds  oiit,  without  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  hap- 

}»ening  to  be  neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  seat  of 
udicial  authority  is  indeed  locally  here  in  the  belligerent  countr}% 
according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations  i  but  the  law 
itself  HA&  no  locality  *  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here, 
to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine  the 
tame  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm  ;.->to  assert  no  pretentions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Swe- 
den in  the  same  circumstances  ;<*-and  to  impose  no  duties  on 
Sweden  as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would  not  admit  to  belong 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  character.  If,  therefore,  I  mistake 
the  law  in  this  matter,  I  mistake  that  which  I  consider  as  the 
universal  law  upon  the  question  ;— *a  question  regarding  one  of 
the  most  important  rights  of  belligerent  nations,  relatively  to  neu- 
trals.*    (1.  Sob.  550.) 

He  then  inquires,  whether  the  claim  of  England  is  supported 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  collected  from  autho- 
rity and/rom  the  general  practice  of  states ;— and,  deternuning 
that  it  is  coosi^tent  with  those  principles,  he  asks,  whether  the 
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authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign,  being  intei'posed,  can  legally 
vary  the  rights  of  the  belligerent— which  he  answers  very  clear- 
ly in  the  negative :  and,  in  every  part  of  his  argument,  wh|re  he 
appeals  to  the  practice  of  nations,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  uniform  and  constant  usage ;— where  he  relies  on  pre- 
tensions,  those  pretensions  must  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
world  generally.  Indeed,  when  he  quotes  the  proclamation  1672, 
and  the  Order  of  Council  1664,  he  says,  *'  I  am  aware,  that  in 
those  orders  and  proclamations  are  to  be  found  some  articles  not 
very  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  now,  or 
indeed  at  that  time,  for  they  are  expressly  censured  by  Lord 
Clarendon*'  *  But,'  he  adds,  ^  the  article  I  refer  to  is  not  of  those 
he  reprehends;  and  it  is  observable,  that  Sir  Robert  Wiseman, 
then  the  king's  advocate«>general,  who  reported  upon  the  articles 
in  16T3,  and  expresses  a  disapprobation  of  some  of  them  as  harsh 
and  novel,  does  not  mark  this  article  with  any  observation  of 
censure.'     (ibid.  368.) 

In  the  same  spirit  we  find  the  learned  Judge  ruling  another 
great  question,  in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  Martenson^  already 
referred  to.  Mentioning  the  pretension  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  condemn  in  neutral  ports,  as  *  an  attempt  made  for  the 
very  6rst  time  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1799,'  he  adds,  *  In  my 
opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  regarding  mere  speculative 
generiEd  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient, that  would  not  be  enough ; — more  must  be  proved  :  it 
mmt  be  shown  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of 
nations,^ — *  A  great  part,'  he  continues,  *  of  the  law  of  nations, 
stands  on  no  other  foundation.  It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  ge- 
neral principles,  but  it  travels  with  those  general  principles  only 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  mere  general  speculations  would 
bear  you  out  in  a  farther  progress.  For  instance,  on  mere  gene- 
ral principles  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy  ;  and  mere  ge- 
neral principles  make  no  great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  this  is  to  be  effected ;  but  the  conventional  law  of  man- 
kind, which  is  evidenced  in  their  practice,  does  make  a  distinc- 
tion, and  allows  some,  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  destruction  ; 
and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine  himself  to  those  modes 
which  the  common  practice  of  mankind  has  employed,  and  to  re« 
linquish  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  princi- 
ples and  purposes.'  We  earnestly  recommend  this  excellent  pas- 
sage to  the  attention  of  those  who  sent  a  brigade  of  blood-hounds 
to  track  and  tear  in  pieces  the  Maroon  negroes  in  Jamaica  ;  and 
more  recently  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  enemy's  hospitals  of 
one  of  the  most  healing-  plants  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
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upoo  suffering  mortals*  To  the  authors  of  the  same  meaBures 
we  would  submit  the  following  paragragh.  ^  It  is  my  duty  not 
to  admit,  that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper  to  depart 
from  the  common  usage  of  the  world,  and  to  meet  the  notice  of 
mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner,  that  I  am  on  that 
account  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  novel  institution,  merely  because  general  theory  might  give  it 
a  degree  of  countenance,  independent  of  all  practice,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind.  The  institution  must  conform  to  the 
text  law^  and  likewise  to  the  constant  usage  upon  the  matter*^ 
(1.  Rcb.  139.  etseqq.) 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  utter  novelty  of  the  new  principles 
of  blockade — ^their  repugnance  to  constant  usage,  and  to  all  sound 
general  principle,  and  apply  to  them  the  reasonings  now  cited,  we 
may  feel  disposed  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument  in  the 
words  of  the  same  high  authority,  while  discussing  the  doctrines 
of  the  armed  neutrality.  ^  It  is  high  time  that  the  legal  merit  of 
such  a  pretension  should  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  other  :— »It 
has  been  for  some  few  years  past  preparing  in  Europe,— it  is  ex- 
tremely  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  judicial  deci' 
sion  ;  for  a  worse  state  of  things  cannot  exist,  than  that  of  an 
undetermined  conflict  between  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  as  un- 
derstood and  practised  for  centuries  by  civilized  nations,  and  a 
modem  project  of  innovation,  utterly  inconsistent  with  it;  and, 
in  my  apprehension,  not  more  inconsistent  with  it  than  with  the 
amity  of  neighbouring  states,  and  tlie  personal  safety  of  their  re- 
spective subjects.'     (1.  I^ob.  377.) 

Such  were  the  sound,  enlightened,  and  consistent  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  learned  Judge,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799 
—doctrines  wholly  unconnected  with  any  *  present  purpose  of 
particular  national  interest ;' — uninfluenced  by  any  preference  or 
distinction  to  independent  states  ; — delivered  from  a  *  seat  of  ju^ 
dicial  authority  locally  here*  indeed,  but  according  to  a  law  which 
*  has  no  locality^  and  by  one  whose  '  duty  it  is  to  determine  the 
question  exactly  as  he  would  determine  the  same  question^  if  sit" 
ting  at  Stockholm^ — ^asserting  no  pretensions^  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain^  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden,^    If  a  ques- 
tion had  then  arisen  on  the  legality  of  a  seizure  under  the  new 
law  of  blockade,  we  can  entertain  but  litde  doubt  how  this  emi- 
nent Judge  would  have  dealt  with  it ;  and,  certainly,  none  what- 
ever, as  to  the  authority  which  he  would  have  allowed  to  the 
mere  proclamation  of  the  one  belligerent,  when  cited  in  the  man- 
ner, and  with  the  force  of  statute  law,  to  overrule  the  claim  of  a-. 
neutral.    So,  too,  must  neutral  nations  have  thought ;  and,  satis- 
fied with  the  sound  and  impartial  principles  which  were  so  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  in  the  oases  of  the  Flad  Oyen  and  Swedish  con* 
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vay^  they  acquiesced  in  the  particular  application  of  them,  hard 
though  it  happened  to  bear  on  their  interests  in  those  individual 
instances. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  the  period  of  those  beau- 
tiful doctrines— an  interval  not  marked  by  any  general  change  of 
character  among  neutrals,  or  any  new  atrocities  on  the  part  of 
the  belligerents,-*distinguished  by  no  pretensions  which  had  not 
frequendy  before  been  set  up  by  the  different  parties  in  the  war, 
except  that  on  both  sides  the  right  of  unlimited  blockade  had 
been  asserted.  France,  complainmg  that  England,  in  1806,  and 
previously,  exercised  this  power,  had  declared  England  and  her 
colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  England,  in  her  turn,  pro- 
claimed all  France,  and  her  allies,  blockaded.  There  were  or- 
ders and  decree^  on  both  sides;  and  both  parties  acted  upon 
them.  The  neutrals  protested ;  and,  recollecting  the  sound  and 
impartial  principles  of  our  Prize  courts  in  1798  and  1799,  they 
appealed  to  that  ^judicial  authority  which  has  its  seat  locally 
here,'  but  is  bound  to  enforce  ^  a  law  that  has  no  locality,'  and  ^  to 
determine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would  in  Stockholm.'  The 
question  arose,  whether  those  orders  and  decrees  of  one  bellige- 
rent justified  the  capture  of  a  neutral  trader ;  and  on  this  point 
we  find  Sir  W.  Scott  delivering  himself  with  his  accustomed  elo- 
quence,—with  a  power  of  language,  indeed,  which  never  forsakes 
ym, — and  which  might  have  convinced  any  person,  except  the 
suffering  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed.-— 66r^^  of  the  FoXy 
ZOth  May,  1811. 

*  It  is  strictly  true,  that  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the 
King  in  Council  possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  court,  and 
has  power  to  issue  orders  and  instructions  which  it  is  bound  to 
obey  and  enforce ;  and  these  constitute  the  written  law  of  this 
court.  These  two  propositions,  that  the  court  is  bound  to  admi- 
nister the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
King's  Orders  in. Council,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  because  these  Orders  and  Instructions  are  presumed  to 
conform  themselves,  under  the  given  circumstances,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  unwritten  law.  They  are  either  directory  applica- 
tions of  those  principles  to  the  cases  indicated  in  them— cases 
which,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  belonging  to  them, 
an4  which  constitute  their  legal  character,  could  be  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  court  itself;  or  they  are  positive  regulations, 
consistent  with  those  principles,  applying  to  matters  which  re- 
quire more  exact  and  definite  rules  than  those  general  principles 
are  capable  of  furnishing. 

*The  constitution  of  this  court,  relatively  to  the  legislative 
power  of  the  King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  restively  to  that  of  the  Parliament  of  this  king- 
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dom.  Those  courts  have  their  unwritten  law,  the  approved  prin* 
ciples  of  natural  reason  and  justice ;-— they  have  likewise  the 
written  or  statute  law  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  directory 
applications  of  the  same  principles  to  particular  subjects,  or  po- 
sitive regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon  matters  which  would 
remain  too  much  at  large,  if  they  were  left  to  the  imperfect  in- 
formation which  the  courts  could  extract  from  mere  general  spe- 
culations. What  would  be  the  duty  of  the  individu^s  who  pre- 
side in  those  courts,  if  required  to  enforce  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  contradicted  those  principles,  is  a  question  which  I  pre- 
sume they  would  not  entertain  a  priori ;  because  they  will  not 
entertain  a  priori  the  supposition  that  any  such  will  arise*  In 
like  manner,  this  court  will  not  let  itself  loose  into  speculations 
as  to  what  would  be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency ;  because 
it  cannot  without  extreme  indecency,  presunle  that  any  such 
emergency  will  happen  ;  and  it  is  the  less  disposed  to  entertain 
them,  because  its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the  ge- 
neral conformity  of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles 
of  unwritten  law.'     p.  2,  3. 

Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  se- 
veral duties  which  the  court  has  to  perform.  One  of  these  is 
very  clearly  described  ; — the  duty  of  listening  to  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, and  proclamations  issued  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the 
court ; — ^the  other,  the  duty  of  administering  the  Law  of  Naj 
tions,  seems  so  little  inconsistent  with  the  former,  that  we  natu- 
rally go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where  a 
more  particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  '  This  court,*  says  the 
learned  Judge,  *  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
the  subjects  of  other  countries,  in  the  different  relations  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  government. 
This  is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their 
subjects,  and  to  complain  if  they  receive  it  not.  This  is  its  un- 
written law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its  decisions,  and  collect- 
ed from  the  common  usage  of  civilized  states.' 

The  foultless  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess 
and  admire.  The  more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  and  con- 
sistency may  be  more  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
been  studying  the  Law  of  Nations  under  the  same  judge,  when 
ruling  the  cases  of  the  Flad  Oyen  and  Swedish  Convoy*  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon  any  observations  which 
may  appear  to  question  any  thing  stated  by  such  accurate  re- 
porters as  Dr.  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Robinson,  to  have  been  deli- 
vered in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  we  have  no  choice 
left ; — we  must  be  content  to  make  our  election  between  the  doc- 
trines of  1799  and  1811,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  other.  The 
reluctance  which  we  feel  is  therefore  materially  diminished;  for^ 
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if  we  venture  to  dispute  the  law  recently  Itod  down  by  the  learn* 
ed  judge,  it  is  upon  his  own  authority  in  times  but  a  little  remp*- 
ved  from  the  present  point  of  date,  and  nowise  differing  frofll 
them  in  any  other  respect* 

-  How  then  can  the  court  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten 
law  of  nations  between  contending  states,  if  it  allows  that  one 
government,  within  whose  territories  it  ^  locally  has  its  seat/  to 
make  alterations  on  that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  i  And  by 
what  stretch  of  ingenuity  can  we  reconcile  the  position,  that  the 
court  treats  the  English  government  and  foreign  claimants  alike, 
determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it  would  if  sitting  in  the  clai- 
mant's country,  with  the  new  position,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  court,  and  that  its 
orders  are  in  the  law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  body  of 
municipal  law  i  These  are  questions  which,  we  believe,  the 
combined  skill  and  address  of  the  whole  Doctors  of  either  law 
may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

Again : — What  analogy  is  there  between  the  proclamations  of 
one  belligerent,  as  relating  to  points  in  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  enactments  of  statute,  as  regarding  the  common  law  of  the 
land  ?  Were  there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilized  state9 
-—any  congress  such  as  that  fancied  in  Henry  IV.'s  famous  pro* 
jcct  for  a  perpetual  peace— any  amphyctyonic  council  for  modem 
JEurope ;  its  decisions  and  edicts  might  bear  to  the  established 
public  law  the  same  relation'  that  statutes  have  to  the  municipal 
code ;  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a  common  head, 
binding  on  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  body.  But  the  edicts 
pf  one  state,  in  questions  between  that  state  and  foreign  powers 
—or  between  that  state  and  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers— or 
between  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that  state  and  foreign 
governments  or  individuals,  much  more  nearly  resemble  the  acts 
of  a  party  to  the  cause,  than  the  enactments  of  the  law  by  which 
both  parties  are  bound  to  abides  ^ 

Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines— -such  feeble 
analogies.  They  resolve  themselves  into  an  immediate  denial 
that  any  such  thmg  as  the  law  of  nations  exists,  or  that  contend- 
ing parties  have  any  common  court,  to  which  all  may  resort  for 
justice.  There  may  be  a  court  for  French  captors  in  France^ 
and  for  English  captors  in  England*  To  these  tribunals  such 
parties  may  respectively  appeal  in  safety ;  for  they  derive  their 
rights  from  edicts  issued  by  the  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries severally ;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  Prize  courts 
of  e^ch.  But,  for  the  American  claimaint,  there  is  no  law  by' 
which  he  may  be  redressed— no  court  to  which  he  may  resort. 
The  edicts  of  his  government  are  listened  to  in  neither  the 
French  nor  the  EngUsh  tribunals ;  and  he  is  a  prey  to  the  ordem 
VOL.  vjir.  ^ 
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of  each. belligerent  in  succession*  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
quite,  a  sufficient  hardship^  without  this  aggravation,  that  ev^n 
under  the  old  and  pure  system  laid  down  in  1798  and  1799,  the 
neutral  was  forced  to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  foreign  cburt— r 
always  in  the  €oun3  of  the  captor's  country*  But  this  undoubt- 
ed rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  just  principles  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  appeared  safe  and  haroiless.  For,  though  the  court 
sat  locally  in  the  belligerent  country,  it  disclaimed  all  allegiance 
to  its  government ;  and  professed  to  decide  exacdy  as  it  would 
have  done  sitting  in  the  neutral  territory.  How  is  it  now,  when 
the  court,  sitting  as  before,  has  made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegi- 
ance, as  to  profess  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  bel- 
ligerent government  within  whose  dominion  it  acts  i 

That  a  government  should  issue  edicts  repugnant  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  may  be  a  supposition  unwillingly  admiited;  but  it  is 
one  not  contrary  to  the  fact ;  for  all  governments  have  done  so 
-*and  England  among  the  rest,  according  to  the  learned  judge's 
own  statement.  Neither  will  it  avail  to  say,  that,  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  conduct  of  the  Prize  courts  in  such  circumstances, 
is  to  favour  a  supposition,  which  cannot  be  entertained  ^  withotU 
extreme  indccenct/  ;'  or  to  compare  this  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
probable  conduct  of  municipal  courts,  in  the  event  of  a  statute 
being  passed  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  municipal  law*  The 
cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  The  line  of  conduct  for  tnunicipal 
courts  in  such  an  emergency,  b  clear.  No  one  ever  doubted 
that  they  must  obey  the  law.  The  old  law  is  abrogated,  and 
they  can  only  look  to  the  new.  But  the  courts  of  prize  are  to 
.administer  a  law  which  cannot,  according  to  Sir  William  Scott^ 
•(and,  if  we  err,  it  is  under  the  shelter  of  a  grave  authorit}'),  be 
altered  by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  unless  it  be  acquiesced  in 
by  the  rest  for  a  course  of  years ;  for  he  has  laid  down  that  the 
law,  with  which  they  are  conversant,  is  to  be  gathered  from  ge* 
neral  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the  constant  aud  common 
usage  of  ail  nations. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  bring  the  present  case  somewhat  nearer  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  if  he  figures  to  himself  a  war  between 
America  and  France,  in  which  England  is  neutral.  At  first,  the 
English  traders  engross  all  the  commerce  which  each  belligerent 
sacrifices  to  his  quarrel  with  his  adversary.  Speedily  the  two 
belligerents  become  jealous  of  England,  and  endt- avour  to  draw 
her  into  their  contest*  They  issue  decrees  against  each  other 
liominally,  but,  in  effect,  bearing  hard  on  the  English  trade ;  and 
English  vessels  are  carried  by  scores  into  the  ports  of  America 
and  of  France*  Here  they  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations ;  but  s^re 
told,  at  Paris,  that  this  law  admits  of  modifications,  and  that  the 
French  courts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tuilleries  ; 
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&t  New  York,  that  American  courts  iak^  the  law  of  nations  from 
Washington  ;  and,  tn  both  tribunals,  that  it  is  impossible,  *  with- 
out extreme  indecency^  to  suppose  the  case  of  any  public  act  of 
state  being  done,'Which  shall  be  an  infringement  on  the  law  of 
nations.  The  argument  may  be  long,  and  its  windings  intricate 
and  subtle ;  but  the  result  is  short,  plain,  and  savouring  of  mat- 
ter of  fact;  rather  than  matter  of  law  : — All  the  English  vessels 
carried  into  either  country  would  be  condemned  as  good  and 
lawful  prize  to  the  captors, 

I^t  us  not  inquire  how  short  a  time  die  spirit  of  our  nation 
would  endure  such  a  state  of  public  law^  and  how  speedily  the 
supposed  case  would  cease  to  apply,  by  our  flag  ceasing  to  be 
neutral.  But  let  us,*  on  this  account,  learn  to  have  some  patience 
with  a  free  and  powerful  people,  quite  independent  of  us,  when 
we  find  them  somewhat  sore  under  the  application  of  these  new 
doctrines — these  recent  innovations  on  Sir  William  Scott^s  sound 
principles  of  law ;  and  let  us  the  more  steadily  bear  in  mind  that 
great  judge's  remark  on  anotlier  part  of  the  subject.  ^  If  it  were 
fit  that  such  a  state  should  be  introduced,  it  is  at  least  hecessaiy 
that  it  should  be  introduced  in  an  avowed  and  intelligible  man- 
ner, and  not  in  a  way  which,  professing  gravely  to  adhere  to  that 
system  which  has  for  centuries  prevailed  among  civilized  states, 
and  urging  at  the  same  time  a  pretension  utterly  inconsistent  with 
all  its  known  principles,  delivers  over  the  whole  matter  at  once 
to  eternal  controversy  and  confiict,  at  the  expense  of  the  constaat 
hazard  of  the  harmony  of  states,  and  of  the  lives  and  safeties  of 
innocent  individuals.' 
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Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland,  during  the  Summer  of  the  year  1810.  By 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart.  4to.  Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh.  Longman 
&  Co.  &c.  London.    1811. 

ICELAND  is  perhaps  the  country  in  the  whole  world  where 
civilization  has  proceeded  the  greatest  length,  considering  the 
physical  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter.  In  a  remote  island, 
situate  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  habitable  globe ;  encompassed 
fay  polar  ice,  and  ravaged  by  volcanic  fire  ;  in  a  climate  where  a 
long  winter,  cold,  dark  and  tempestuous,  is  succeeded  by  a  short 
summer,  so  little  genial  that  it  is  insufficient  t6  ripen  grain  of  ariy 
species : — In  such  a  coimtry,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  industry  oF 
man.  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  to  supply  the  most  urgent  of 
his  wants.  Yet,  here,  learning  flourished  at  a  very  early  period ; 
poetry  was  cultivated ;  and  here  the  mythology  of  Ae  northetm 
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nations  was  first  reduced  into  a  systematic  form.  A  people^  in* 
dependent  and  free,  enacting  their  own  laws,  and  choosing  their 
own  magistrates,  found,  in  the  possession  of  these  inestimable 
blessings,  what  was  more  than  a  compensation  for  all  the  physi- 
cal evils  which  they  endured.  Accordingly,  while  feudal  tyran* 
ny,  by  the  bloodshed  and  oppression  to  which  it  every  where 
gave  birth,  retained  the  finest  countries  of  Europe  in  a  state  of 
barbarism ; — ^liberty  and  peace,  with  learning  and  the  arts  in 
their  train,  took  refuge  in  this  inhospitable  clime ;  and  foimd,  on 
the  confines  of  the  polar  circle,  an  asylum  which  the  plains  of 
France  or  Italy  could  not  have  afforded  them ;— 4i  ntemorable 
example  how  much  worse  the  sufferings  are,  produced  by  art, 
than  those  produced  by  nature. 

Iceland,  indeed,  in  the  state  to  which  it  is  now  reduced,  does 
not  exhibit  so  agreeable  a  spectacle*  The  physical  evils  remain, 
and  perhaps  have  increased ;  but  the  moral  and  political  resour* 
ces,  by  which  their  bitterness  was  allayed,  have  nearly  vanished. 
The  conquest  of  Iceland  by  the  Norwegian  princes,  and  the 
union  of  Norway  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  have  converted  Ice* 
land  into  the  poor  appendage  of  an  absolute  monarch.  In  the 
'  ignorance  of  political  economy,  or  the  contempt  for  it  which  al- 
ways prevails  in  such  governments,  even  the  means  devised  for 
promoting  the  advantage  of  this  unfortunate  island,  have  proved 
fatal  to  its  prosperity ;  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  commer- 
cial company— -an  engine  of  such  destructive  power,  that  even 
the  wealth  of  India  is,  as  has  been  found  by  experiment,  hardly 
able  to  withstand  it— quickly  proved  ruinous  to  Iceland.  The 
arts,  however,  the  knowledge  and  the  learning,  which  once  flour- 
ished so  remarkably  in  that  island,  have  not  entirely  abandoned  it ; 
and  there  still  remains  much  to  excite  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  an  enlightened  traveller.  The  manners  of  civilized  nations, 
however  much  they  may  resemble  one  another,  must  assume  a 
different  aspect  in  countries  of  which  the  natural  history  is  very 
different;  and  it  must  be  always-interesting  to  observe,  when  the 
change  is  great,  how  the  former  of  these  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  latter,  and  how  they  contrive  to  diminish  the  evils  which 
they  cannot  remove.  In  the  instance  of  Iceland,  there  is  added 
to  all  this  the  peculiarities  of  its  natural  history,  derived  from  the. 
extensive  operation  of  volcanic  fire. 

It  has  accordingly  been  three  times  visited  by  travellers  from 
.  Britain,  within  the  last  forty  years.  In  1772,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  had  already  circumnavigated  the  globe,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  shores  of  Iceland  ;  being  willing,  it  would  seem, 
after  having  seen  the  most  delightful  dwelling  of  savage  life,  to 
look  on  civilization  in  its  poorest  abode.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Drs.  Solander  and  Lind,  and  by  M.  Von  Troil,  who  aftcr^ 
wards,  in  a  series  of  letters,  gave  some  account  of  Iceland. 
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In  the  year  1789,  Iceland  was  again  visited  by  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley, accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen,  who  sailed  with  him 
from  Leitb.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Geyser,  so  remarka/- 
ble  for  the  silicious  incrustations  it  produces,  made  by  Dr*  Blacky 
was  a  consequence  of  this  voyage.  To  the  account  of  this  analy- 
sis was  added  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  which  caused  much 
regret  that  the  author  of  such  a  lively  and  picturesque  descrip* 
tion  should  not  have  favoured  the  public  with  a  fuller  account  of 
his  observations. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  1810,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Bright,  performed  the  same 
voyage ;  and  the  volume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  the  part 
of  Iceland  visited  by  these  gentlemen.  Iceland  is  a  very  large 
island ;  but  its  coasts  only  are  inhabited,  and  of  these  the  part 
that  is  most  accessible  and  bc^st  known,  is  that  which  fronts  the 
south-west.  It  was  for  this  part  that  our  travellers  shaped  their 
course ;  and  the  tract  they  visited  comprehends  an  extent  of  about 
120  miles  in  length  along  the  coast  in  a  direction  nearly  north- 
west, by  a  breadth  that  varies  from  40  to  20  miles.  In  a  coun- 
try, consisting  almost  entirely  of  rocks  or  of  marshes,  where  there 
are  no  roads,  the  horses  weak,  and  the  people  slow,  motion  must 
needs  be  difEcuh ;  and  to  have  visited  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
in  the  course  of  an  Icelandic  summer,  required  no  small  share  of 
activity.  The  line  of  the  coast  being  deeply  indented  by  the  sea, 
is,  in  fact,  much  longer  than  could  be  inferred  from  the  measures 
above  mentioned.  The  south-west  corner  of  the  island  sends 
out  two. extensive  promontories,  between  which  a  deep  gulph, 
called  the  FaxiFiord^  is  included.  The  south  promontory,  called 
the  GuldbringepStfssel^  is  about  45. miles  long,  by  10  or  12  broad, 
and  stretches  a  little  to  the  south  of  west.  The  northern  pro- 
montory the  Snafell  Syssel^  or  the  district  of  Snowy  Mountains, 
is  somewhat  longer,  considerably  broader,  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former.  The  distance  of  these  promontories,  measured  along 
the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  is  about  40  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Our 
travellers  went  round  the  shores  of  these  promontories,  and  also 
along  those  of  the  intervening  country,  besides  traversing  them 
in  several  directions,  and  extending  their  excursion  also  inland 
north-east  to  the  Geyser,  and  east  to  Ilecla  and  the  Obsidian 
rock,  distant  about  90  geographical  miles  from  Reikavtc^  the 
place  where  they  landed,  and  the  metropolis  of  Iceland,  situated 
on  a  point  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Giddbring6  Syssel* 

This  is  the  country  examined ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  extent  of 
the .  field,  but  from  the  npiinuteness,  the  accuracy,  and  the  se- 
lection oif  the  observations,  that  the  merits  of  a  traveller  are  to 
be  estimated.  In  this  respect,  greai  praise,  we  think,  is  due  to 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  his  associates.  The  objects  to  which 
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their  attention  has  been  directed,  appear  to  have  been  well  cho*- 
6en ;  and  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  acquiring  informatioii 
concerning  either  the  past  or  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  education,  laws,  &c. ; 
or  concerning  the  natural  history  of  a  country  rendered  interest- 
ing by  the  very  severity  with  which  nature  has  treated  it,  and  by 
the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  volcanic  fire  has  carried  its 
operations.  On  the  spirit,  therefore,  the  activity,  and  the  judg- 
ment with  which  these  travels  have  been  conducted,  we  mean  to 
bestow  our  unqualified  approbation,  and  to  point  them  out  as 
highly  worthy  of  imitation.  The  account  with  which  the  public 
is  here  presented,  is  written  with  great  plainness  and  simplicity. 
The  narrative  is  clear  and  lively ;  and  the  pictures  it  draws,  whe- 
ther moral  or  physical,  carry  with  them  every  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy and  good  faith.  On  some  occasions,  the  detail  perhaps  is 
more  minute  than  was  quite  necessary;  and  circumstances  are 
now  and  then  dwelt  on,  which,  though  they-might  affect  the  com- 
fort of  the  travellers  at  the  time,  do  not  throw  much  light  either 
upon  the  natural  or  moral  history  of  the  country.  Yet,  this  does 
not  frequently  occur ;  and  as  it  only  makes  the  picture  more  com- 
plete, and  serves  as  a  security  that  nothing  material  is  omitted,  it 
is  in  reality  better  than  the  opposite  extreme,  where  a  narrative, 
meagre  and  bare  of  circumstances,  always  produces  a  suspicion 
that  something,  essential,  and  tending  to  develop  characters,  mo- 
ral or  physical,  has  been  omitted. 

We  shall  first  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  next  of  what  respects 
the  natural  history  of  the  country. 

On  landing  at  Reikavic,  they  were  received  whh  kindness  and 
hospitality ;  and  as  it  was  yet  too  early  in  the  season  (7th  May) 
for  setting  out  on  any  distant  excursion,  they  remained  there  for 
some  time,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  the  principal  people,  among  whom  they  found  several  men 
of  learning  and  information.  They  gave  a  ball  to  the  ladies  at 
Reikavic,  of  which  the  account  is  amusing,  as  it  shows  how  dif- 
ferently the  same  object  is  pursued  in  different  situations.  At 
length,  they  became  impatient  to  set  out ;  and  in  this  first  tour 
they  walked  on  foot,  and  only  used  horses  for  carrying  their  bag- 
gage. A  young  man  who  had  been  educated  as  a  priest,  and 
who  spoke  Latin  tolerably  well,  was  hired  to  attend  them  as  their 
guide. 

«  Early  in  the  morning,"  says  Sir  George, « the  preparation  for  our 
journey  began;  but  the  motions  of  the  Icelanders  were  so  slow,  and 
there  were  so  many  discussions  about  distributing  the  loads  on  the 
horses,  that  it  was  past  two  in  the  afternoon  before  all  was  ready.  The 
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jpack-saddlea  consist  of  square  pieces  of  light  spungy  turf  cut  from 
the  bogs.  These  are  tied  on  with  a  rope ;  and  a  piece  of  wood,  fitted 
to  the  horse's  back  with  a  peg  projecting  from  each  side^  is  fastened 
over  the  turf,  and  from  these  pegs  the  baggage  is  suspended.  The 
Icelanders  pretend  to  be  very  nice  in  balancing  the  loads ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  travelled  two  miles  without  stopping  ten  times 
to  rectify  the  baggage.  When  all  the  horses  are  loaded,  they  are  fas- 
tened to  each  other,  head  to  tail,  and  thus  proceed  in  order.  Tl^e 
horses  are  very  hardy,  and  patient  of  fatigue,  but  easily  startled.  Every 
Icelander,  of  whatever  rank,  can  shoe  a  horse ;  the  shoes  are  plain,  and 
the  nails,  which  are  very  large,  are  driven  firmly  through  the  hoof, 
and  carefully  doubled  over.  In  this  simple  state  the  shoes  remain 
firm,  till  worn  out  or  broken.  Travellers  always  carry  a  supply  of 
sh5>es  and  nails  on  long  journeys.  When  iron  is  scarce,  the  horns  of 
«heep  are  made  use  of  for  horse  shoes.  The  day  we  set  out  on  was 
£ne;  hut  snow  showers  were  falling  on  the  mountains  round  us.  We 
passed  through  a  bare,  dismal  country,  among  low  hills ;  till,  not  far 
from  Havnefiordy  we  entered  a  rough  path,  where  we  saw  the  first 
-marks  of  subterraneous  fire.  The  melted  masses  of  lava  seemed  to 
Jhave  been  heaved  up  in  every  direction,  and  had  assumed  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  forms; — on  every  side  chasms  and  caverns  presented  them- 
selves. When  we  least  expected  it,  we  descried  the  town  of  Havnt' 
Jiord  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lava,  and  so  placed,  that  the  houses 
obtained  complete  shelter  from  masses  of  matter  that  had  formerly 
parried  destruction  in  their  course." 

The  following  account  seems,  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea 
of  an  Icelandic  landscape,  and  of  the  face  of  this  very  singular 
coimtry. 

"  Having  passed  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  we  descended  into  a  valley  fill- 
ed with  lava,  which  is  connected  with  that  about  Havne fiord,  and  has 
«fidently  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  Along  the  edge  of  this 
ve  travelled  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  began  to  ascend  a  ridge 
covered  with  light  slags.  We  observed  that  the  lava  had  run  down 
on  the  east  sid6  of  the  valley,  and,  in  some  places,  it  appeared  as  if  it 
had  ascended.  The  ascending  of  lava  is  a  well  known  fact,  though 
in  examining  a  cold  mass,  this  circumstance  strikes  an  inexperienced 
observer  ^s  something  wonderful.  It  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a 
crust  on  the  cooling  of  the  surface ;  and  a  case  or  tube  being  thus  pro- 
duced, the  lava  rises  in  the  same  manner  as  water  in  a  pipe.  Beyond 
(his  spot  we  saw  the  most  dreadful  efiects  of  subterraneous  heat  all 
around  us  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over  a  wide  extended 
plain,  nothing  appeared  to  relieve  it  from  the  black  rugged  lava,  wliich 
had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  district.  The  surface  was  swelled  into 
knobs,  from  a  few  feet  in  diameter  to  forty  or  fifty,  many  of  which  had 
burst,  Bnd  disclosed  caverns  lined  with  melted  matter  in  the  form  of 
stalactites.  Near  this  place  we  went  to  visit  a  cave  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  us.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an  extensive  hollow,  formed 
^y  one  of  those  bUsters  m  bubbles  in  the  lava^  hundreds  of  which  we 
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had  walked  over.  The  bottom  of  it  was  covered  with  ice,  uid  numet>- 
ous  icicles  hung  from  the  roof.  The  distance  to  the  farther  end  was 
55  yards;  the  height  not  more  than  7  or  8  feet.  The  inside  was  lined 
with  melted  matter  disposed  in  many  singular  forms. 

"  In  our  progress  to-day,  we  passed  by  the  source  of  the  river  Kd- 
daa,  which  is  a  large  basin  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  into  which  nume- 
Tous  streams  empty  themselves.  After  running  about  two  miles,  this 
river  entirely  disappears,  and  is  lost  among  the  lava.  We  met  with  a 
number  of  little  craters,  in  a  stream  of  lava  less  rugged  than  the  rest* 
In  one  of  them,  the  melted  matter  had  formed  a  sort  of  dome,  about 
25  feet  in  diameter,  and  open  at  one  side.  Within,  it  was  lined  with 
an  assemblage  of  stalactites,  hanging  in  groups,  very  curious  and  fan* 
tastic. 

**  The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  all  constructed  nearly  on  the 
same  plan.  An  outer  wall- of  turf,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
six  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments.  On  the  side  facing  the 
south  are  doors  serving  as  entrances  to  the  dwelling-house,  smithyi 
dairy,  Sec.  From  the  door  of  the  house  is  a  long  narrow  passage,  into 
which,  on  each  side,  the  different  apartments  open.  Between  each  of 
these  is  a  thick  partition  of  turf;  and  every  apartment  has  a  separate 
roof,  through  which  light  is  admitted  by  pieces  of  glass  four  or  five 
inches  square.  The  principal  rooms  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  have 
windows  in  front,  consisting  of  several  panes  of  glass.  The  turf  wallS| 
the  earthen  floors  damp  and  filthy,  make  the  smell  insupportable. 
There  is  no  mode  of  ventilating  any  part  of  the  house.  The  cottages 
of  the  poorest  people  are  so  very  wretched,  that  it  is  wonderful  how 
any  tiling  in  the  human  form  can  breathe  in  them.'* 

We  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  this  want  of  cleanliness.  In 
such  a  climate  as  Iceland,  warmth  and  shelter  are  the  articles  of 
first  necessity,  to  the  attainment  of  which  every  thing  must  be 
sacrificed ;  and  more  skill  in  architecture  than  falls  to  the  share 
of  rude  people,  is  required  in  such  circumstances  to  reconcile 
airiness  with  warmth.  In  a  country  too,  subject  almost  to  per- 
petual tempests,  this  difficulty  is  greatly  increased.  The  hovels 
in  Iceland,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  very  bad,  but  probably  not 
worse,  allowing  for  the  greater  scantiness  of  resources,  and  the 
greater  severity  of  climate,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  country 
with  which  we- presume  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  well  ac-* 
quainted; — ^hovels,  in  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  which^ 
have  been  reared  many  of  those  brave  and  hardy  men,  to  whom 
the  military  glory  of  Great  Britain  owes  no  small  share  of  its 
support 

A  visit  to  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Hialtalin,  at  Suarbar,  presents  a 
more  pleasant  picture  than  the  preceding. 

«  In  the  course  of  the  evening,**  says  Sir  George,  **  we  had  much 
conversation  with  our  worthy  host,  who  spoke  Latm  exceedingly  well. 
yfe  obtained  seme  interesting  information  reUtive  to  his  parish ;  ami 
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bad  much  xttapa  to  adnure  his  paternal  care  of  the  flock  comn^utted 
to  his  charge.  In  a  population  varying  from  300  to  210,  there  are  15 
Biarried  couples.  The  annual  number  of  births  is  7 ;  of  deaths  6  or 
7 ;  of  marriages  not  quite  so  much  as  1.  The  parish  is  16  English 
miles  in.  length,  and  10  in  breadth;  so  that  the  population  does  not 
exceed  l^  to  a  square  mile. 

^  We  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  Mr.  HialtaUn's  parish-regis- 
ter, in  which  is  an  entry  made  annually  of  the  state  of  each  &mily  in 
the  parish.  Under  the  head  of  each  family  were  entered,  in  separate 
colunms,  the  condition  of  each  individual— their  age— whether  con- 
;firmed  or  not — ^whether  communicants  or  not-^whether  able  to  rea4 
-^-general  conduct  abilities,  &c« ;  also  a  list  of  the  books  belong^g 
to  each  &mily." 

In  every  situation,  but  especially  in  such  a  one  as  Iceland, 
Hrhere  the  comforts  of  life  are  so  few,  a  pastor  like  Mr.  Hialtalin 
must  be  of  inestimable  value*  He  must  appear  as  a  friend  and 
a  father ;  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven,  to  dispel,  by  the  light  of 
TeUgion  and  truth,  the  evils  by  which  his  flock  is  so  closely  sur- 
rounded* He  himself,  in  the  midst  of  continual  hardship  and 
privation,  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  occupying  a  place  whero 
no  distinction  is  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duty.  If  the  ministers  of  religion  shall  ever  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  real  usefulness  and  importance  to  the  world,  how 
many  bishops  and  cardinals  will  dofi*  liieir  mitres  and  their  hata 
before  the  priest  of  Suarbar  I 

The  following  will  give  a  tolerably  good  notion  of  the  manner 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  better  sort.  Sir  George  and  his 
friends  made  a  visit  at  the  house  of  the  chief-justice  Stephenson. 

«  We  were  received  very  cordially,  but  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  form ;  and  were  ushered  into  the  best  room  by  Mr.  Stephenson^ 
who  met  us  at  the  door.  Almost  immediately  after  we  had  seated 
•urselves,  the  ladles  of  the  family  made  their  appearance;  and  we  had 
MfTee,  wine,  biscuit,  and  English  cheese,  set  before  us.  This  was 
merely  a  prelude  to  a  more  substantial  dinner,  or  rather  supper,  which 
was  brought  in  at  eight  o'clock.  It  consisted  of  boiled  salmon,  baked 
mutton,  potatoes,  (from  England)  sago  and  cream,  London  porter,.and 
excellent  port  wine.  We  had  no  doubt  that  the  ladies,  who  had  pre- 
pared and  brought  in  the  dishes,  would  partake  of  them  ;  and  on  our 
declining  to  take  our  seats  before  they  had  placed  themselves  at  table^ 
we  were  surprised  when  told  they  had  already  dined.  The  females  of 
the  highest,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  rank,  as  in  former  times  in  our 
own  country,  seem  to  be  regarded  as  mere  servants.  During  the  re- 
past, our  hostess  stood  at  the  door  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  looking  at 
us;  while  her  daughter,  and  another  young  woman,  were  actively 
employed  in  changing  the  plates,  and  running  backwards  and  for- 
^wards  for  whatever  was  wanted.  Occasionally  her  ladyship  asusted 
in  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  and  next  day,  when  restraint  was  somewhat. 
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"Worn  oiS*,  she  and  the  young  ladies  chatted  and  joked  ^hh  tis,  lati^lS^ 
ing  heartily  at  our  broken  Icelandic,  "which  "was  mixed  with  Englisti 
and  broken  Danish,  neither  of  which  they  understood." 

'  The  husbandry  of  fceland  consists  entirely  in  the  management 
of  stock,  as  no  com  is  produced  in  the  islatid.  The  crop  of  gras^ 
seems  in  many  places  to  be  considerable,  though  not  neiU*ly  what, 
by  proper  attention,  it  might  be  rendered. .  They  begin  to  cut 
their  hay  about  the  end  of  July  ;  but  Sir  George  observies^  that' 
he  did  not  see  any  field  in  which  plants  either  useless,,  or  very 
little  nutritious,  were  not  equal  in  quantity  to  those  of  greater 
value.  All  are  cut  down  together  by  means  of  a  short  narrow 
scythe,  with  which  the  Icelanders  work  expeditiously  and  neatly. 
The  rest  of  the  process  is  much  the  same  as  with  us  in  Scotland* 
The  hay  is  kept  chiefly  for  the  cows  ;  but,  in  severe  weather,  a 
little  is  dealt  out  to  the  sheep  and  horses.  When  the  whole  is 
got  in,  a  festival  like  our  harvest-home  takes  place*  Draining 
Qeems  to  be  the  species  of  improvement  most  wanted. 

The  cattle,  in  point  of  size  and  appearance,  are  very  like  the 
largest  of  our  Highland  sorts,  except  that  they  have  seldom  horns. 
The  sheep  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  with'  the  old  breed  m 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  now  nearly  extinct.  The  horses  are 
exceeding  good.  They  are  accustomed  to  scramble  slowly  through 
the  bogs  and  over  the  rocks,  and  to  dart  rapidly  forward  when- 
ever they  come  to  dry  and  even  ground.  In  travelling,  each  of 
the  party  has  generally  two  or  three  horses  with  him,  and  he 
changes  from  one  to  another  as  they  become  tired. 

The  wages  given  to  servants,  male  and  female,  are  from  foiir 
to  six  rixdoUars  a-year,  with  food  and  clothing*  The  rixdoUar^ 
'Which  is  paper,  is  worth  4s.  English  at  par ;  but  the  govemmetit 
paper  is  greatly  depreciated,  and  a  guinea  of  gold  passes  for 
fifteen  of  these  dollars.  The  rulers  of  Iceland  have  not,  it  would 
seem,  discovered  the  expedient  which  does  so  much  credit  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  British  senate,  that  of  preventing  the  depreciation 
of  the  paper  by  penal  statutes.  Every  thing,  such  as  weaving, 
spinning,  knitting,  forging  horse-shoes,  &c.  is  done  at  home,  and 
forms  the  household  work  in  the  long  dismal  winter  of  th^lt  cli- 
mate. The  extent  of  this  home  manufacture  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  clothing  is  a  part  of  the  wages  of  .labour :  siicti  arti- 
cles, in  many  of  the  situations  in  Iceland,  cannot  be  had  easily 
to  purchase.  While  the  people  are  occupied  in  these  different 
works,  one  generally  reads  aloud  from  their  tales  and  hi.^toriea. 
Most  families  are  supplied  with  such  books,  which  thfey  are  care- 
ful to  exchange  with  one  another. 

The  article  on  the  education  and  literature  of  the  Icelanders  is 
by  Dr.  Holland  ;  and  will  be  considered  as  singularly  interesting 
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by  all  who  love  to  see  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  great  charac* 
teristic  of  man,  going  with  him,  to  console  and  elevate  his  mind 
in  the  most  remote  and  forlorn  situations,  A  preliminary  disser* 
tation,  by  the  same  gendeman,  on  the  ancient  history  of  Iceland, 
displays  great  ingenuity  and  research ;  aijd  we  regret  that  we 
have  not  been  able,  for  want  of  room,  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  it.  *  At  the  present  time,'  Dr.  Holland  remarks, 
*  there  are  many  individuals  living  on  t,his  remote  spot,  and  from 
their  situation  exposed  to  innumerable  privations,  whose  t;:lcnts 
and  acquirements  would  grace  the  most  refined  circles  of  civilized 
society.  The  business  of  education  is  sytematically  carried  on 
among  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  degree  of  informa- 
tion existing,  even  among  the  lower  classes^,  is  probably  greater 
than  in  almost  any  part  of  Continental  Europe.' 

At  present,  the  school  at  Bessasted  is  the  only  regular  esta- 
blishnvent  in  Iceland,  for  what  may  be  accounted  academical 
education.  It  consists  of  three  masters,  and  twenty- four  scho- 
lars ;  and  the  head  master,  or  Lector  Theologiae,  has  an  annual 
salary  of  600  rixdoUars.  At  this  time,  the  person  who  held  that 
situation  was  Steingrim  Jonson,  a  man  of  ability  and  learning. 
The  school  is  furnished  with  a  library  of  twelve  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  containing  some  good  editions  of  the  classics ; 
and^  beside  books  in  Icelandic  and  Danish,  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  German,  and  some  in  English  and  French. 

Of  the  students  educated  here,  a  fevv  are  sent  to  prosecute 
their  studies  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  :  the  rest  are  pro- 
bably mosdy  settled  in  Iceland,  as  Danish  priests.  Even  in  this 
profound  solitude,  and  entire  seclusion  from  all  literary  society, 
frequent  instances  occur,  of  men  who  retain  their  ardour  for  stu- 
dy, and  pursue  it  successfully  through  life.  This  so  often  hap- 
pens. Dr.  Holland  says,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon 
requiring  a  particular  explanation.  The  leisure  afforded  by  the 
long  winter  of  Iceland,  he  suggests  as  one  of  the  most  obvious 
causes  that,  by  affording  an  opportunity,  may  produce  a  taste, 
for  mental  improvement.  We  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  how- 
ever,,  that  without  a  strong  predisposition  to  such  exertions,  the 
opportunity  which  retirement  affords  will  be  found  of  little  avail, 
tven  in  academical  institutions  kindly  intended  to  remove  every 
cause  of  distraction,  anxiety  or  care,  that  could  turn  away  the 
mind  from  the  steady  pursuit  of  science  or  literature,  how  rarely 
is  an  effort  produced  that  corresponds  to  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  founder !  If  amidst  the  cold  and  the  damp,  the  darkness 
and  the  tempests  of  the  polar  circle,  such  effects  more  frequendy 
arise,  it  must  proceed  from  some  favourable  structure  of  tjie 
mind,  or  some  happy  combination  of  external  causes,  with  which 
We  are  not  sufficiently  acc^uaiuted. 
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Concerning  the  difFusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  rank«^ 
Dr.  Holland  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  with 
an  Icelander  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  who  does  not 
possess  considerable  intelligence  on  all  subjects  which  he  has  any 
access  to  examine.  ^  The  instruction  of  his  children,'  he  adds, 
^  forms  one  of  his  stated  occupations ;  and  while  the  little  earthen 
)iut  which  he  inhabits  is  almost  buried  in  the  snow,  and  while 
darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  around,  the  light 
of  an  oil  lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  reads  to  his  fa- 
mily the  lessons  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  virtue.'  The  im- 
portance that  is  attached  to  knowledge  by  all  ranks,  is  attested 
by  a  very  singular  article  in  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  this  coun- 
try, which  grants  to  the  bishops,  or  even  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
power  of  preventing  any  marriage  where  the  woman  is  unable  to 
read. 

The  books  in  the  possession  of  the  lower  classes  are  chiefly  of 
a  religious  nature.  In  many  parishes,  there  is  a  small  library 
belonging  to  the  church,  from  which,  under  the  superintendance 
of  the  priest,  every  family  in  the  district  may  derive  some  litde 
addition  to  its  means  of  instruction  and  improvement*  How 
wonderful  is  all  this  in  a  country,  where  nature,  aided  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  industry,  seems  barely  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  articles  of  first  necessity ! — Is  it  because  intellectual 
enjoyment  is  the  only  luxury  that  the  place  affords  ? 

The  attainments  of  the  Icelanders,  with  respect  to  languages, 
are  very  wonderful,  and  are  among  the  circumstances  that  most 
forcibly  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  ^  He  sees  men  whose 
habitation^  bespeak  a  condition  litde  removed  from  the  savage 
state ;  men  who  are  deprived  of  almost  every  comfort,  and  who^ 
amid  the  storms  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  seek  in  their  litde 
boats  the  scanty  provision  on  which  their  families  depend-— 
among  these  very  men  he  finds  an  acquaintance  with  the  classi- 
cal writings  of  antiquity,  a  taste  formed  on  the  models  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  a  susceptibility  to  all  the  beauties  which  these 
models  disclose*  While  traversing  the  country,  he  is  often  at- 
tended by  guides  who  can  communicate  with  him  in  Latin;  and, 
arriving  at  his  place  of  rest  for  the  night,  he  not  unfrequenlly 
draws  forth  from  his  little  smithy  a  man  who  addresses  him  ia 
Latin,  with  great  fluency  and  elegance.  The  Icelanders  abound 
in  poetical  compositions ;  history  is  also  a  favourite  study  with 
them ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  science  and  philosophy,  they 
are  not  at  all  distinguished.'  Dr,  Holland  accounts  for  this  last 
circumstance,  by  supposing  that  the  confusion  in  which  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  country  appears,  manifesting  the  action  of  so 
many  unknown  and  astonishing  powers,  the  operation  of  which 
i^eems  so  little  subjected  to  rule,  and  so  Uttle  guided  by  analogy^ 


has  ovetwhelmed  their  understandings,  and  disappointed  all  at- 
tempts at  generalization.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Icelanders  are 
very  superstitious,  which  is  no  doubt  the  consequenpe  of  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  and  disorderly  scene,  where  the  facts 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  We  shall  conclude  thia 
head  with  Dr^  Holland's  remark,  ^  that  this  disparity  of  physical 
and  mor^l  circumstances  is  an  interesting  fact,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  Iceland,  but  in  that  of  the  human  species.  While  the 
calamities  of  internal  warfare,  and  the  oppression  of  tyrannical 
governments  have  clouded  with  ignorance  and  barbarity  coun- 
tries on  which  the  sun  of  nature  sheds  his  brightest  beams,  the 
possession  of  Peace,  of  Political  Liberty,  and  well  ordered  Laws, 
has  given  both  intellectuaK  and  moral  exaltation  to  a  communitjr 
which  has  its  abode  on  the  very  con6nes  of  the  habitable  globe.' 
The  natural  history  of  Iceland  contains  a  great  number  of  rare 
and  interesting  objects*  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  Sul- 
phur mountains ;  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guld- 
bringe  district,  is  described  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  bank  composed  of  clay  and  sul-- 
phur,  with  steam  issuing  from  all  parts  of  it.  From  a  ridge  im* 
mediately  above  it,  under  which  was  a  deep  hollow,  a  profiisioa 
of  vapour  arose,  and  a  confused  noise  was  heard,  of  boiling  and 
splashing,  joined,  to  the  roaring  of  steam  escaping  from  crevices 
in  the  rock.  The  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  was  covered 
with  sulphur,  and  clay  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour.  From 
whatever  spot  the  sulphur  was  removed,  steam  instantly  escaped  ; 
and,  in  many  places,  the  sulphur  was  so  hot  that  they  could 
scarcely  touch  it.  From  the  smell  it  appeared  that  the  steam 
tras  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydrogene  gas* 
When  the  thermometer  was  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  clay,  it 
rose  almost  to  the  boiling  point.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hollow, 
they  found  a  caldron  of  mud  and  water  boiling  with  great  vehe- 
mence. The  mud  was  in  constant  agitation,  and  often  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  6  or  6  feet.  In  some  places  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  was  very  great,  and  formed  a  smooth  crust,  beautifully 
crystallized,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in 
thickness.  The  violence  with  which  the  steam  issues  through 
the  crevices  of  the  rock  is  in  some  places  so  great,  that  the  noise 
jmay  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  visit  to  this 
place  was  not  without  danger.  The  sensation,  says  Sir  George, 
of  a  person  standing  on  a  support  which  feebly  sustains  him  over 
an  abyss  where  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  dreadful  and  incessant 
action ; — shaving  before  him  tremendous  proofs  of  what  is  going 
on  beneath ;-— enveloped  in  thick  vapours,  and  stunned  with 
thundering  noises ; — are  hardly  to  be  conceived  by  one  who  ha» 
not  experienced  them. 
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TTieir  next  visit  was  to  the  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  situated 
considerably  inland,  and  more  than  60  miles  east  of  Reikiavic« 
•  They  are  in  a  valley  of  considerable  size,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
river.     The  principal  fountain,  the  great  Geyser,  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  small  eminence,  which  extends  all  round  it,  and  is  about 
7  feet  high.     The  basin  in  the  middle  is  of  an  oval  form,  56  feet 
in  the  longest  diameter,  and  46  in  the  shortest.     This  basin, 
when  they  arrived,  was  full  of  hot  water,  with  a  litde  running 
out  at  one  side.     After  examining  some  of  the  fountains  in  th& 
.  neighbourhood,  of  which  there  are  several,  they  returned  to  the 
great  Geyser,  where  they  were  alarmed  by  a  sound  like  the  dis- 
tant discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  shaking  of  the  ground.     The 
water,  after  heaving  several  times,  suddenly  arose  in  a  large  co- 
lumn, accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  to  the  height  of  10  or  12 
feet.     The  column  then  seemed  to  burst,  and,  sinking  down, 
caused  the  water  to  overflow  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  jets,  to  the  number  of  18,  some  of 
them  rising  to  the  height  of  50  feet.    After  the  last  of  diese,  the 
water  disappeared  from  the  basin,  and  sunk  within  a  pipe  about 
10  feet  wide,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  it.     The  perpendicular 
depth  of  the  basin  is  about  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  pipe  appeared 
to  be  about  60.     At  29  minutes  past  6  in  the  evening,  th'%  pipe 
was   full,  and   the   water  being  within  reach,  its  temperature 
was  found  to  be  209°.     No  great  jet,  however,  took  place  for  a 
long  time.  '  We  pitched  our  tents,  says  Sir  George,  *  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  100  yards  from  the  Geyser,  and  determined  to 
keep  watch  by  turns  during  the  night.    About  4  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Bright,  who  happened  to  have  the  watch,  gave  the  alarm ; 
and  we  saw  water  thrown  up,  and  steam  issuing  with  a  tremen- 
dous noise,  from  a  place  within  50  yards  of  us,  which  we  had  not 
before  remarked.     There  was  little  water ;  but  the  force  with 
which  the  steam  escaped,  prodi^ced  a  white  column  of  spray  and 
vapour  at  least  60  feet  high.     We  enjoyed  this  astonishing  and 
beautiful  spectacle  till  7  crclock,  when  it  gradually  disappeared. 
We  conjectured  this  to  be  the  fountain  which  Sir  John  Stanley 
has  called  the  New  Geyser.' 

The  beautifid  and  variegated  petrifactions  which  surround  the 
Geyser^  have  been  often  described ;  the  leaves  of  birch  and  wil- 
low are  seen  converted  into  white  stone,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  preservation,  every  fibre  being  entire.  Grass,  rushes,  and 
masses  of  peat,  are  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Geyser,  the  depositions,  owing  to  the  splashing  of 
the  water,  are  rough,  and  have  been  compared  to  the  heads  of 
cauliflower.  The  inside  of  the  basin  is  comparatively  smooth  ; 
and  the  matter  forming  it  is  more  compact  and  dense  than  the 
exterior  crust.     Sir  George  and  his  friends  carried  oflf  a  gi-eat 
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quantity  of  these  curious  specimens ;  of  which  he  has  presented  si 
very  fine  collection  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  not  till  the  night  after  the  explosion  just  mentioned,  that 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Great  Geyser  display  its  ut- 
most magnificence.  This  happened  about  midnight.  At  that 
season  of  the  year  there  was  light  enough  to  render  the  whole 
visible ;  and  the  effect  was  more  striking,  perhaps,  from  the  par-* 
tial  obscurity.  The  fountain  threw  up  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
cent jets,  the  highest  of  which  reached  to  the  height  of  90  feet. 

The  internal  structure  necessary  to  produce  those  singular  al- 
ternations of  activity  and  rest,  even  supposing  a  sufficiency  of 
water  and  of  heat  to  be  provided,  is  not  easily  conceived.  That 
the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  the  great  agent,  and  that  the  Geyser 
is  a  natural  steam  engine  cannot  be  questioned.  A  great  quantity 
of  steam  is  always  thrown  up  with  the  water ;  and,  in  some  of 
the  smaller  fountains,  bursts  of  steam  are  sometimes  thrown  up 
through  the  water,  the  ground  at  the  same  time  being  felt  to  trfem- 
hte  all  round.  Sir  George  has  given  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  thinks  that  the  Geyser  may  be  produced.  He 
conceives  a  cavity  in  the  heart  of  a  rock  to  be  supplied  with  wa^ 
ter  by  percolation ;  while  a  pipe,  first  bending  to  a  lower  level, 
sends  up  a  perpendicular  shaft,  which  opens  at  the  surfiace.  Thtf 
lower  part  of  this  cavity,  and  part  of  the  shaft  or  neck,  being  fill- 
ed with  water,  if  heat  continue  to  be  applied,  a  quantity  of  steam 
will  fill  the  part  of  the  cavern  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  roof.  The  steam,  thus  enclosed,  if  the  heat  be  continu- 
ed, will  increase  in  temperature,  and  acquire  elasticity  sufficient  to 
force  up  the  water  in  the  shaft,  and  to  throw  it  to  a  great  height 
in  the  air.  This  is  certainly  a  mechanism  by  which  appearances 
similar  to  the  Geyser  may  be  produced ;  though,  whether  it  be 
the  actual  process  of  nature,  we  may  never  be  able  to  discover. 
Sir  George  observed  a  fountain,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
the  Alternating  Geyser.     It  consisted  of  two  jets  from  different 

Gints ;  and  the  one  began  to  rise  always  when  the  other  ceased, 
e  has  proposed  it  as  a  problem  in  hydraulics,  to  contrive  the 
means  by  which  an  alternation  of  this  kind  might  be  produced 
with  the  use  of  valves,  which  he  thinks  it  probable  that  nature 
does  not  employ.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  diat 
valves  are  not  among  the  resources  w^hich  nature  has  in  store  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  we  suppose  a  perpendicular  pipe  or 
shaft  in  which  there  is  a  contraction,  and  that  above  that  contrac- 
tion there  lyes  a  large  round  and  smooth  stone,  of  size  sufficient 
to  shut  the  contracted  part  of  the  pipe,  but  not  completely  to  fill 
the  superior  or  wider  part,  we  have  a  valve  of  a  very  perfect 
kind,  and  one  which,  in  strict  conformity  to  analogy,  we  may 
imagine  nature  to  possesjs.    By  megns  of  such  a  valve^  the  jet  o£ 
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the  Geyaer  might  be  produced,  without  the  bent  fipe  in  tl<e  de* 
Bcription  just  given*  It  would  be  no  objection  to  this  theory, 
that  such  a  valve  as  is  here  supposed,  must  be  subject  to  conti- 
nual waste,  and  must  in  time  be  msufficient  for  the  purpc^se.  The 
ehanges  that  take  place  in  these  fountains  seem  to  show,  that  thQ 
mechanism  by  which  they  are  produced  is  not  the  mostperma^ 
sent. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  extensive  promontory  that 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Fax6  on  the  north.  This  promontory  is  very 
mountainous,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  mostly  cov- 
ered with  snow.  The  name  given  to  a  mountain  of  this  sor^  in 
the  Icelandic  language,  is  Jokul ;  and  the  highest  of  these,  situ- 
ated at  the  very  western  extremity  of  the  promontory,  is  called 
Sfiefell- Jokul.  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Bright  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  Jokul ;  and  a  very  lively  account  of  their  excursion  is 
given  from  the  journal  of  the  latter. 

Having  procured  a  guide,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  (such  is 
the  kind  of  superstitious  terror  that  the  Icelanders  have  for  thia 
mountain),  they  began  to  ascend ;  and,  aftef  walking  two  hours 
over  a  barren  surface  that  at  every  step  became  more  destitute  of 
vegetation,  they  reached  the  snow.  At  first,  the  snow  yielded  to 
the  impression  of  the  foot ;  but  by  and  by,  it  became  harder,  and 
the  steepness  so  great,  as  to  render  the  ascent  difficult.  The 
snow  was  frequently  intersected  by  deep  and  wide  chasms,  the 
passage  of  which  was  difficult,  and  not  a  little  dangerous.  At 
last,  they  reached  one  of  the  three  summits ;.  but  the  highest 
point  of  all,  about  100  feet  higher  was  rendered  inaccessible 
by  a  deep  chasm  that  intervened.  At  the  highest  point  to  which 
they  reached,  the  thermometer  stood  to  34,  and  on  the  snow,  32  f 
it  was  then  about  3  o'clock.  On  the  sea-shore,  at  1 1  in  the  mom* 
ing,  the  thermometer  was  at  51.  After  having  enjoyed  a  fine 
view  of  the  coast,  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  they  descended^ 
much  pleased  with  their  excursion,  and  none  more  than  the  guide, 
who  found  it  difficult  however  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that 
he  had  really  been  on  the  top  of  Snctfsll  Jokul;  such  is  the  super- 
stitious reverence  or  fear  with  which  this  mountain  is  regarded. 
We  regret  that  the  travellers  had  no  barometer,  as  the  ascertain* 
ing  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  snow,  is  a  material  point,  not  mere*> 
ly  in  the  natural  history  of  this  country,  but  of  climate  in  general,  as 
fixing  the  limit  of  congelation  at  the  entrance  into  the  polar  circles 
The  barometer  is  an  mstrument  very  liable  to  such  accidents  as 
had  deprived  our  travellers  of  theirs;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
resources  were  perfectly  understood  by  which  the  want  of  a  ba- 
rom^r  may,  in  some  measure  be  supplied. 

If  a  traveller  be  provided  with  a  quadrant,  or  any  instrument 
fpr  measuring  vertical  angles,  his  best  and  easiest  method  is  to 
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take  the  angle  of  altitude  from  a'  point,  of  which  the  distance  from 
the  mountain  can  be  nfieasured  on  a  map.  Had  our  travellers, 
for  instance,  taken  such  an  observation  at  Oiafsvic^  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  place  from  which  they  set  out,  and  had  they  repeated 
the  same  at  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast,  when  they  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  mean  between  these  two  compu- 
tations of  the  height  could  not  have  failed  of  coming  very  near 
the  truth.  The  corrections  for  curvature  and  refraction  might 
be  applied  as  directed  in  the  note.*  We  would  very  much  re- 
commend this  method  to  travellers,  who  feel  an  interest  in  mea- 
suring the  elevation  of  the  ground  over  which  they  pass,  and  are 
not  provided  with  barometers. 

Whenever  mountains,  where  snow  is  perpetual,  are  described, 
a  question  occurs  which  it  is  always  material  to  resolve,  viz. 
Whether  the  covering  consists  simply  of  snow,  or  if  it  is  what  is 
,  properly  called  a  glacier  f  Travellers  do  not  seem  to  be  always 
aware  of  the  difference  between  these  two  ways  in  which  frost 
takes  possession  of  the  tops  and  declivities  of  mountains.  In  the 
one,  the  substance  is  real  snow,  perhaps  much  indurated,  but 
still  retaining  its  granular  texture,  and  its  white  colour.  In  the 
other,  the  snow  is  first  soaked  with  rain,  which  afterwards  free- 
zes, and  converts  the  whole  into  ice.  This  last  is  the  glacier ; 
It  is  an  emanation  from  the  snow,  and  constitutes  a  river  of  ice, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  descending  from  the  great  lake  of  congealed 
water  which  rests  on  all  the  summits  that  penetrate  into  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  frost.  Wherever  we  would  define  the  lower 
Boundary  of  that  region,  and  trace  through  the  atmosphere  the 
line  that  separates  animate  from  inanimate  nature,  this  distinction 
is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view.  Mr.  Bright  has  not  stated  di- 
rectly any  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  his  account  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  a  glacier.  Supposing  this  to  be  fact,  the  height 
at  which  they  fell  in  with  the  snow,  according  to  Kirwan's  ta- 
ble,! was  2516  feet  above  the  leveJ-irf  the  sea. 

At  Olafsvic  the  nearest  village  to  the  mountain,  the  sun  was 
seen  both  to  rise  and  set  in  the  sea;  and,  on  the  5th  of  July,  Mr. 
Holland  observed  that  he  was  2h  35'  under  the  horizon,  the  la- 
titude being  64^  58'.     Calculating  from  the  instant  of  the  upper 

*  Multiply  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet  by  the  tangent  of  the  observed 
angle,  it  will  |^ive  the  height  nearly,  to  be  corrected  for  tlie  curvature  of  the 
earth,  and  the  refraction  of  light,  thus: 

Square  the  horizontal  distance  reckoned  in  English  miles;  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  is  the  correction  in  feet,  to  be  added  to  the  height  already  found  on 
account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

From  the  height  thus  corrected,  subtract  one-seventh  of  the  last  correction, 
and  it  will  give  the  height  corrected,  both  for  curvature  and  refraction. 

t  Estimate  of  the  temperature  of  different  Latitudes,    p.  9. 
VOL.  VIII*  8 
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limb  of  the  sun  descending'  below  the  horizon,  to  the  instant 
when  the  same  limb  appears  above  it,  the  time,  paying  no  regard 
to  the  refraction,  comes  out  nearly  40^  greater ;  so  that  the  re- 
fraction must  have  retarded  sun-set  by  20  minutes,  and  accele- 
rated sun-rise  by  the  quantity. 

Hecla  is  the  most  celebrated  volcano  of  Iceland ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  argue  great  want  of  curiosity  in  a  traveller  not  to  visit  that 
mountain,  though  at  present  it  offers  nothing  very  remarkable  ta 
an  observer^  The  principal  advantage  which  our  travellers  de- 
riyed  from  their  excursion  to  Hecla,  was  from  it  becoming  the 
means  of  their  seeing  the  Iceland  Agate,  or  Obsidian,  in  its  na- 
tive place.  A  very  intelligent  guide,  whom  they  there  met  with, 
told  them  that  he  could  conduct  them  to  the  place  where  a  great 
quantity  of  Iceland  agates  was  to  be  found.  It  was  situated  25 
or  30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hecla.  There,  in  a  small  valley, 
with  a  lake  in  one  comer,  to  which  they  descended  with  some 
difficulty,  they  saw  opposite  to  them  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock, 
resembling  a  stream  of  lava.  As  they  advanced  towards  it,  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds ;  and  the  reflexion  of  his  beams, 
from  the  supposed  lava,  quickly  distinguished  the  Obsidian* 

^'  On  ascendiHg  one  of  the  abrupt  pinnacles  which  arose  out  of  this 
extraordinary  mass  of  rock,  we  beheld  a  region,  the  desolation  of  which 
can  scarcely  he  paralleled.  Fantastic  groups  of  hills,  craters  and  lava, 
leading  the  eye  to  distant  snow -crowned  jokuls ;  the  mist  rising  from 
a  water-fall ;  lakes  embosomed  among  bare,  bleak  mountains ;  an  aw- 
ful and  profound  silence ;  lowering  clouds ;  marks  all  around  of  the 
furious  action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements ; — all  combined 
to  impress  the  mind  with  sensations  of  dread  and  wonder.*' 

The  fires  of  Hecla  are  not  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  activity. 
On  its  sides,  the  heat  in  one  or  two  places  under  the  surface  was 
observed  to  be  144.  When  arrived  at  the  summit,  they  found 
a  crater  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  depth,  with  a  large  mass  of 
snow  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The  thermometer  stood  at  39® ;  it  was 
at  this  time  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  The  thermometer,  at  the 
bouom,  at  9  o'clock,  had  stood  at  59®.  They  estimated  the 
height  of  Hecla  at  about  4000  feet.  The  eruptions  of  this  vol- 
cano, as  far  as  they  have  been  recorded,  amount  only  to  22 ;  none 
of  them  more  ancient  thaii  1004.  Besides  these,  20  other  erup- 
tions in  different  volcanoes,  have  been  enumerated.  Of  these  vol- 
canoes, 6,  including  Hecla,  may  be  considered  as  active,  having 
erupted  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

No  single  volcanic  mountain  appeared  to  us  to  have  thrown 
out  much  lava.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  vast  number  of 
apertures  which  have  given  vent  to  the  subterraneous  heat.  There 
is,  accordingly,  no  country  where  volcanic  eruptions  have  been  so 
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numerous  as  in  Icekmd,  or  have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  sur* 
face  :  no  part  of  the  island  is  wholly  free  from  the  marks  of  vol- 
canic agency. 

The  wineral  kingdom  in  Iceland  assumes  a  character  highly 
interesting,  on  account  of  the  marks  of  volcanic  fire  that  are  so 
strongly. impressed  almost  on  every  object.  Of  this,  no  one  who 
has  visited  this  island,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  given  an  account 
that,  either  for  accucacy  or  extent  of  view,  is  at  all  to  be  compar- 
ed with  that  which  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  We 
have  only  to  regret,  that  there  is  sometimes  too  much  theory 
mingled  with  the  description,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  run  in- 
to polemical  discussion.  We  shall,  without  any  theory,  endea- 
vour to  give  some  account  of  the  leading  facts. 

The  rocks  which  compose  the  S.  W.  of  Iceland,  are  all  either 
of  the  trap  formation,  or  they  are  real  lava.  No  sandstone,  or 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  strata,  were  any  where  visible.  Green- 
stone was  the  most  common  species  of  trap,  and  in  some  cases 
basalt.  These  rocks  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  lava ;  and 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  formation,  no  one 
can  deny  that  there  is  great  similarity  in  their  visible  appear- 
ance. They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  calcareous 
spar  is  often  found  in  greenstone  and  basalt,  but  never  in  those 
lavas  that  have  actually  flowed  on  the  surface.  The  lavas  that 
have  flowed  in  the  open  air  have  likewise  a  rugged  aspect,  hardly 
to  be  mistaken,  acquired  by  their  flowing  and  cooling  at  their  ex- 
ternal surface  at  the  same  time.  A  crust  is  formed  as  the  lava 
flows  along,  that  stops  for  a  while,  or  retards  the  progress  of  the 
stream,  till,  by  accumulation,  it  gathers  force,  and  breaks  in 
pieces  the  crust,  whiclr  is  tossed  about,  and  forms  vast  wrinkles, 
as  it  were,  in  the  rock.  The  outward  part  of  the  lava  is  vesicu- 
lar and  slaggy ;  the  interior  often  more  compact,  and  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  basalt,  greenstone,  &c.  The  lava  of  Hecla  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  some  varieties  ol"  basalt ;  and  that  of 
Snsefel-Jokul  has  the  same  characters.  Obsidian  and  pumice  are 
also  found  in  Iceland,  in  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  volcanic  origin.  These  resemble  in  all  respects  the  stones 
of  the  same  kind  found  in  the  Lipari  islands,  and  described  by 
Dolomieu  and  Spallanzani. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  pumice  is  supported  by  numberless 
observations.  Sir  James  Hall  and  Dr.  James  Home  visited  a 
mountain  on  the  north  side  of  Lipari,  that  had  escaped  the  sur- 
vey of  Dolomieu.  A  mass  which,  at  a  distance,  they  took  for 
common  lava,  on  a  nearer  approach  they  found  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  obsidian  and  pumice,  which  passed  into  each  other. 
The  pumice  had  evidently  flowed  alcnig  with  the  obsidian,  and 
formed  the  upper  surface  of  the  stream,  which,  on  examination,. 
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they  found  to  have  flowed  by  difFerent  moodis  from  the  great 
crater.  The  greatest  breadth  of  this  stream  was  about  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  the  length  of  it  about  three.  Nothing  can  make 
the  volcanic  origin  of  obsidian  pumice  more  evident  than  these 
phenomena.  It  is  not  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  in  every 
case  produced  by  fire  ;  but  it  is  made  certain  that  fire  does  pro- 
duce them  in  some  instances. 

A  very  remarkable  fact,  of  which  we  owe  the  knowledge  to 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  is  equally  favourable  to  the  volcanic  ori- 
gin of  pumice*  About  the  end  of  January,  1783,  flames  were, 
observed  rising  out  of  the  sea,  about  30  miles  ofi"  Cape  Reikianes^ 
the  western  point  of  the  Guldbring^  SysseL  Several  small  islands 
also  appeared,  which  however,  on  subsequent  examination,  were 
not  to  be  found ;  but  a  reef  of  sunk  rocks  now  exists  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  flames  were  seen,  terminating  in  what  is  called 
the  Blind  Rock,  over  which  the  sea  breaks.  The  flames  lasted 
several  months ;  during  which  time,  vast  quantities  of  pumice 
and  light  slags  were  washed  on  shore  all  around  the  Gulf  of 
Faxe.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  earthquakes  shook  the  whole 
of  Iceland ;  the  flames  in  the  sea  disappeared,  and  a  dreadful 
eruption  commenced  from  Skaptaa  Jokul^  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  continuance  of  flame  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  had  so  clearly 
indicated  the  explosion  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

On  climbing  the  mountain  Drapuhlid,  in  search  of  pearlstone, 
our  travellers  met  with  masses  of  wood  mineralized  in  a  manner 
difterent,  we  believe,  from  any  hitherto  observed.  It  looks  like 
charcoal,  but  feels  much  heavier,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
chalcedony,  intersecting  it  in  transverse  fissures.  It  bums  with- 
out flame ;  and  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  consumed,  the 
substance  is  little  altered,  and  its  weight  scarcely  diminished^ 
The  Surturbrand,  another  kind  of  fossil  wood  peculiar  to  Ice- 
land, bums  with  flamg ;  and  from  some  specimens  of  it,  seems 
not  at  all  mineralized.  It  is  worked  as  timber ;  and  Sir  George 
brought  \vith  him  a  piece  which  had  served  for  a  table. 

Another  very  singular  phenomenon  is  here  described,  and  is 
peculiar  to  Iceland,  as  far  as  is  yet  known.  The  mountain  of 
Akkrefell  is  composed  of  beds  from  10  to  20,  nay  sometimes  40 
feet  thick,  consisting  of  amygdaloid,  tuflfsi,  all  apparently  in  their 
original  position,  and  in  one  that  does  not  at  all  indicate  the  ac- 
tion of  volcanic  fire.  Our  geologists,  therefore,  were  very  much 
surprised  when  they  found  the  under  sides  of  many  of  these  beds 
having  a  slaggy  appearance,  and  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  no 
slight  operation  of  fire.  This  was  the  case  at  the  under  side  of 
every  bed,  excepting  those  of  tuffa,  as  far  as  they  ascended.  They 
observed  also  a  vein  of  greenstone,  about  four  feet  thick,  cutting 
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dicsc  btdfl^  and  having  a  vitreous  coetaig  on  its  sides,  as  is  usual 
in  all  the  veins  of  the  country.  There  are  similar  appearances 
observed  in  some  other  of  the  Icelandic  mountains ;  and  the  slag 
above  described  ia  sometimes  united  to  calcareous  spar.  This 
kut  circumstance  is  certainly  a  proof,  that  the  heat  which  pro* 
duced  the  sh^^-like  appearance  was  applied  under  great  pressure, 
otherwise  the  calcareous  spar  would  have  been  reduced  to  quick- 
lime. The  face  of . Akkrefell,  where  these  appearances  are  ob- 
served,  may  have  beai  the  wall  or  side  of  some  volcano  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean :  the  under  sides,  or  edges,  of  the  beds  of 
greenstone  may  have  been  melted,  without  the  beds  themselves 
having  flowed. 

Another  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  tour,  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, appear  no  less  new  than  the  preceding.  Sir  George  was 
soon  led  to  distinguish  two  very  distinct  formations  of  lava ;  the 
one  the  common ;  the  other^  which  he  has  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Cavernous  Lava,  had  no  appearance  of  having  flowed, 
but  rather  of  having  been  melted  in  its  place ;  for  it  appears 
heaved  up  into  large  bubbles,  or  Uisters,  of  various  forms,  from 
a  few  feet  to  40  or  50  in  diameter.  Many  of  them  had  burst, 
and  displayed  caverns  of  considerable  depth.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count the  name  of  Cavernous  Lava  was  given  them. 

This  lava  was  traced  to  a  great  distance ;  it  appeared  to  form 
large  valleys ;  it  was  often  covered  by  more  recent  lava— some- 
times *with  sah^,  and'  very  commonly  with  soil.  The  whole  of 
the  great  plain  below  Hecla  is  qomposed  of  cavernous  lava.  It 
reaches-  from  Cape  Reikianes  to  Thingvalla,  a  distance  of  SS 
nautical  miles.  The  theory  which  Sir  George  has  formed  of  the 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  rock,  is,  that  it  is  one  which  has 
been  softened,  and  even  melted,  by  subterraneous  heat,  over  a 
vast  extent  of  surface,  but  without  being  removed  from  its  place. 
This  must  have  happened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  con« 
firmed  by  the  sand  and  sometimes  gravel  which  cover  it  But 
till  volcanic  countries  are  more  carefully  examined,  we  cannot 
hope  for  any  stable  theory  of  these  singular  phenomena. 

Thus  we  have  three  very  curious  and  new  facts  in  geology 
brought  to  light  by  these  travels.  The  existence  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  veins  of  chalcedony ;  the  slaggy  beds  of  amyg- 
daloid, &c.  on  the  face  of  Akkrefell ;  and,  lastly,  the  cavernous 
lava.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  the  two  gendemen  who  ac- 
companied him,  entered  on  the  examination  of  a  volcanic  coun- 
try with  particular  advantages,  in  consequence  of  having  studied 
the  class  of  rocks  that  have  the  greatest  aflinity  to  lava  in  the 
great  variety  of  these  afforded  by  Scotland,  and  Mrticularly  by 
the  country  round  Edinburgh :  we  mean  the  trap^r  whinstone 
rocks,  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  lava,  and  which,  in  a  coun- 
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try  where  the  two  are  so  much  interHiixed  as  in  Iceland,  would 
unavoidably  be  so,  if  the  lang^ge  which  nature  speaks  had  not 
been  previously  studied  in  one  of  its  simplest  forms* 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  Icelandic  minerab, 
of  which  Sir  George  has  presented  very  rich  collections  both  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To  all 
this  an  account  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Icehnd  is  added 
by  Mn  Bright.  A  Meteorological  Joumsdfdr the  year  1811, is 
also  given ;  from  which,  if  we  had  leisure  to  etiatgt  on  it^  many 
curious  conclusions  might  be  deduced. 


VROK   THE    UKXVS&SAL  MACAZINE* 

Poems  on  Miscellaneoas  Subjects.    B7  Miss  TL  H. 

THOUGH  there  is  evidendy  much  deficiency  in  the  harmcniy 
of  these  pieces,  they  display  strong  indications  of  poetic  genius, 
and  a  degree  of  natural  painting—which  (as  we  are  given  to  nn« 
derstand,  the  author  is  very  young)  may  possibly,  when  matured 
by  time,  produce  a  still  richer  colouring.  In  Springs  afragment^ 
written  at  Brighton,  in  1808,  the  following  lines  occur : 

Th'  Almighty's  self  has  cloath'd  these  verdant  meadows, 

And  dyed  the  sky  in  a  superior  azure ; 

And  delegates  of  his  all-pow'rful  will, 

A  thousand  angels  walk  their  daily  rounds. 

One  breathes  bewitching  odours  in  the  blossoms ; 

One  raises  the  full  chatice,  charg'd  with  dew, 

And  shakes  the  beamy  moisture  from  the  flower ; 

Another,  taking  her  celestial  pencil, 

Steep'd  in  the  etberial  magazine  of  colours. 

The  grand  repository  of  nature's  hues. 

Paints  with  a  ready  hand  the  in&nt  buds 

That  faintly  rise  above  their  native  earth, 

And  bids  them  blow  with  a  celesdal  warmth. 

Beneath  their  hands  the  scene  redoubled  glows ; 

Nature  through  all  her  works  the  influence  feds, 

And  all  is  joy  confest,  and  all  is  ^ve. 


.• 
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.  [The  following  interesting  extract  of  a  letter,  is  from  a  very  respectable  gen- 
tleman in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  B— ,  of  Baltimore. 
We  i%tuni  our  thanks  to  our  friend,  who  has  obligingly  transmitted  it  to 
us  for  publication.3  £d.  Select  Bevie-as. 

Barbadoesy  16th  May^  1812« 
FOR  news,  we  have  none,  politically  speaking;  but 


if  I  had  the  elegant  pen  of  a  Pliny,  I  should  have  much  to  say  to 
xny  Tacitus — I  should  have  to  relate  the  appearance  of  a  stupen- 
dous meteor,  that  simultaneously  enlightened  your  entire  native 
land,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
March.  It  seemed  rapidly  to  pass  from  the  south-east  quarter 
of  the  heavens  to  the  north-west,  bursting  in  the  air  with  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  cannon,  which  was  heard  more  distinctly  in  the  lee- 
ward part  of  the  inland.  Some  of  those  who  saw  it  were  suddenly 
alarmed  with  the  appearance  round  them  of  a  strong  blaze  of 
light,  like  the  reflection  of  a  building  on  fire  close  at  hand  ;  but 
on  looking  upward,  they  perceived  a  large  globe  trailing  with  a 
cone  of  fire  that  fUled  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  with  its  vivid 
lustre :  many  were  sensible  of  its  heat,  and  all  who  beheld  it 
completely  by  being  at  their  doors  or  without,  were  filled  with 
dismay.  They  computed  its  duration  at  two  minutes,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  litde  less.  In  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Philips,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  island  its  appearance 
was  equally  awful  and  impressive.  It  was  between  7  and  8 
o'clock.  Feeling  poorly,  I  had  retired  after  business  to  a  ham- 
mock ;  my  windows  being  closed,  I  saw  not  the  glorious  visi- 
tant. 

In  the  bundle  of  our  Mercury <,  long  waiting  for  an  opportunity, 

which  I  now  hand  you  through  Dr.  M.  you  will  find  the  account 

of  the  dreadful  and  destructive  earthquake  at  the  Caraccas,  on 

.  Holy  Thursday.     Awful  indeed  are  the  signs  of  the  times.    But 

now  I  want  the  concise  pen  of  a  Plinyy  to  paint  to  you  the  hor- 
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ror  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  land  on  the  motning  of  the  1st  of 
May.     I  awoke  at  or  near  five  o'clock,  and  finding  the  morning 
not  yet  advanced  enough  to  rouse  H****,  to  renew  our  visit  to 
the  sea,  I  threw  myself  again  on  the  bed,  and  after  some  time, 
finding  the  crevice  gave  me  less  light,  I  concluded  that  we  were 
about  to  get  the  genial  showers  expected  about  the  opening  of 
May,  and  again  courted  the  drowsy  god.  At  length  I  was  roused 
by  much  talking  in  the  street ;  which  was  strange  to  me,  as  on 
opening  my  eyes  it  was  more  than  midnight  darkness.     A  ser- 
vant maid  who  had  slept  out,  now  arrived,  and  knocking  loudly 
was  admitted.  Judge  my  surprise  to  learn  that  it  was  8  o'clock ; 
more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  expected  sun  had  not 
arisen,  and  that  utter  darkness  covered  both  Heaven  and  earthy 
while  dust  fell  in  clouds  from  the  skies,  no  longer  visible.     My 
g^rls,  alarmed,  ran  to  me  with  the  dismal  tale.     The  dust  con- 
vinced me  that  we  were  under  the  influence  of  some  volcanic 
eruption ;  I  quieted  their  fears  as  well  as  I  could,  by  represent- 
ing it  as  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  assuring  them,  that, 
however  awful  and  terrific,  it  was  a  common  and  natural  effect, 
frequently  experienced  in  countries  near  volcanoes.     I  really 
imagined  at  first  that  our  boiling  spring  at  Swiner's  Hall,  had 
terminated  as  I  had  long  expected  (and  still  expect  it  some  day 
will)  in  an  eruption  of  its  inflammable  contents ;  but  as  no  earth- 
quake had  preceded  the  darkness,  and  the  dust  was  not  hot,  it 
seemed  a  proof  of  its  distance  from  us ;  on  opening  a  window  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  horror  the  deepest  and  most  sub- 
lime.    There  was  a  darkness,  "  visible'*  indeed.     On  looking 
upward,  all  was  ^^  dark,  dark,  dark,"  as  Milton  says.    No  gleam, 
no  distant  ray ;  it  was  as  if  the  Eternal  had  shut  us  up  in  bis 
displeasure  in  utter  darkness  forever.     It  seemed  to  touch  the 
eyeballs  with  blackness  infinite  and  deep.     Many  thought  that 
the  sun  was  annihilated ;  but  those  persons  who  had  arisen  early 
had  seen  him,  or  rather  his  place,  before  the  atmosphere  wa3 
completely  filled.     At  7  o'clock  it  was  every  where  **  Nox  om- 
nibus noctibus  nigrior  densior  que."     What  added  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  scene  was  the  constemntion  of  the  inhabitants  moving 
to  and  fro  with  lanterns,  and  the  solemn  gloom  which  pervaded 
almost  every  countenance,  as  the  feeble  gleam  of  their  light  play- 
ed across  their  features.     "  Animus  meminisse  horret."     The 
dust  continued  to  fall  in  sprinkling  showers  all  the  forenoon.  On 
our  first  rising  it  was  half  an  inch  deep  in  our  yard.     Our  He- 
brew neighbours  flocked  to  their  synagogue,  and  our  church  was 
filled  widi  the  devout  or  terrified  of  all  Colours.     I  attended  my 
three  girls  in  the  morning  costume  of  lantern  and  umbrella, 
**  worn  for  use  not  shew,"  to  church,  through  a  smart  shower  of 
•ashes ;  and  spite  of  my  umbrella,  my  garmoxts  were  completely 
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9nd  thickly  powdered ;  no  penitent  in  the  days  of  Job^  could  have 
exceeded  my  outward  man*  I  reckon  it  amoog  the  great  mercies 
of  Heaven  to  me,  that  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  and  I  had 
recommended  my  spirit  to  its  Creator^  I  felt  a  sacred  composure 
and  calm  more  consoling  to  my  feelings  at  the  time,  and  now 
more  cordial  to  my  memory  than  the  richest  treasure  of  earthly 
mould.  In  going  to  church  it  was  not  very  encouraging  to  re* 
collect  that  we  had  just  read  of  the  vast  numbers  collected  4n  the 
places  of  worship  to  celebrate  the  holy  day  at  Caraccas — all  swal« 
lowed  up ;  but  He  who  made  us,  is  every  where  present,  and 
never  can  we  shun  His  appointment.  H****  was  with  us  and 
in  good  spirits.  But  what  excited  my  surprise  was  to  see  at 
church  some  female  countenances  marked  as  it  were  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven  with  a  resignation  and  serenity,  I  may  say  a  cheer- 
fulness, that  could  spring  from  conscious  innocence  alone,  forti- 
fied by  the  highest  confidence  in  the  Supreme.  Previous  to  our 
going  to  church,  H****  accompanied  me  (aided  by  the  many 
passing  lanterns)  to  my  sister  Mary's ;  we  had  ventured  out 
without  a  lantern,  but  never  could  have  reached  our  destination 
but  for  the  transient  gleam  of  the  lights  of  other  groping  pil- 
grims. The  wind  blew  the  dust  into  our  eyes ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  among  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  their 
eyes  incessantly  filled  widi  it,  no  ill  effect  has  been  sustained.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  eye  regained  its  usual  healthy  feel  as  if  water 
only  had  dropped  into  it.  I  propose  to  trouble  Dr.  M.  with  a 
botde  of  it  as  an  exotic  natural  curiosity^  which  you  may  send  to 
the  JVIuseum.*  It  seems  to  abound  in  nitre,  as  will  appear  by 
rubbing  it  on  paper,  land  holding  it  to  the  candle.  The  magnet 
draws  out  particles  of  iron.  You  will  find  by  the  papers,  that 
our  anxieties  were  cleared  up  in  a  few  days  as  to  its  origin,  by 
an  arrival  from  Saint  Vincents,  with  intelligence  of  the  dreadful, 
eruption  of  the  Souffriere.  Our  darkness  however  seems  to  have 
been  more  intense  than  theirs.  Pliny  gives  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
cj[  it  in  his  representation  of  that  he  experienced  at  Misenum  ; 
but  he  who  shall  make  the  experiment  of  opening  his  eyes  in  a 
close  room  in  the  darkest  of  winter-nights,  all  lights  extinguish- 
ed, will  have  but  a  faiot  conception  of  the  grand  and  profound 
sensation  of  horror  that  struck  our  souls  on  a  first  view  of  this 
unexpected  change  in  our  atmosphere.  The  darkness  continued 
till  past  twelve  oVlock ;  a  twilight  succeeded  till  night,  sufiicient 
to  show  us,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
covered  with  one  coat  of  dust,  varying  in  its  depth  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.     In  Saint  Andrew's 


•  A  bottle  of  the  dust  is  now  in  Peale's  Museum. 
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and  Saint  Joseph's  parishes,  limbs  of  trees  were  broken  down  by 
the  weight  and  force  of  the  masses  of  heavy  volcanic  matter. 

All  around  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  noUiiug  has  met  our  harass- 
ed eyes  but  the  ^^  omnia  mutata,  altoque  cinere  tanquam  nive 
J^bducta :"  would  we  could  indeed  exchange  it  for  a  view  of  re- 
reshing  snow.  But  He  who  orders  all  things,  is  merciful  in  all, 
and  probably,  however  distressing  this  ^Egyptian  plague  of  dust 
is,  it  may  leave  a  blessing  of  fertility  amply  compensating  us  for 
our  present  privation  of  comfort.  For  the  first  few  days,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  sacred  awe  in  traversing  the  streets  upon 
this  heap  of  powder,  which  rose  in  clouds  after  the  impression  of 
each  succeeding  foot,  when  we  recollected  the  denunciation  in 
ihe  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  On  the  first  of  May  we  al- 
ways look  for  genial  showers :  we  arose,  and  lo  !  dust  and  pow- 
der in  the  place  of  the  fertilizing  dews  of  Heaven,  deep  and 
drear,  for  the  sun's  precious  light.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  we 
had  the  first  fine  shower  of  rain,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
delight  which  I  experienced  in  my  walk  the%iext  morning  on 
viewing  the  renovated  face  of  nature,  and  the  truly  celestial 
Garment,  in  which  the  Great  Giver  has  drest  our  earth,  restored* 
At  this  moment  so  much  is  there  yet  of  circulating  dust,  that  my 
ink  thickens  in  my  pen.  We  have  had  it  in  our  beds  and  our 
food,  and  it  has  insinuated  itself  every  where,  almost  with  the 
tenuity  of  the  air.  Our  houses  and  furniture  previous  to  the  rain 
no  art  could  keep  clean-— Every  chair  shewed  us,  spite  of  conti- 
nued exertion  that,  unto  dust  Tve  must  return.  Yet  how  thankfiil 
should  be  oi^r  hearts  that  no  earthquake  reached  us,  and  that  the 
seat  of  real  danger  was  so  distant.  There  were  during  the  night, 
as  I  learn,  many  explosions  as  of  canncm  in  the  air,  which  gave 
nse  to  a  diousand  lying  rumours.  The  French  fleet  were  oiF, 
with  some ;  our  admiral  dismasted,  and  martial  law  proclaimed. 
^18  certain,  the  governor  hearing  all  these  reports,  repaired  to  the 
casde,  and  had  the  troops,  put  under  arms  during  the  darkness. 
In  all  ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  man  is  the  same  :  Pliny 
speaks  too  of  the  real  dangers  magnified  ^^  fictis  mentitisque  terro- 
ribus,"  and  numberless  were  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  the 
imaginations  of  the  populace. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  HENRY  DBAABORIT. 

I 

We  luTe  been  requested  to  f^rre  a  portrait  of  genersl  Dearbop,  wltb  the  fbU 
lowing  memoir  of  his  military  services.  We  do  not  answer  for  ita  correct* 
nessy  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  other. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  portrait  of  major-gene* 
ral  Pinckney,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  They  will  thus  leani  something  of 
the  men  to  whom  the  military  operations  of  oar  countiy  are  committed  at 
this  awful  crisis. 

WHEN  the  British  sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  militaiy 
stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington^  Mr.  Dearborn,  then  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  study  of  medicine,  resided  at  Nottingham,  in 
New  Hampshire*     Animated  by  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the 
Americans,  immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  batde  by  ex- 
press, he  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  observed  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived,  when  the  rights  of  the  American  people  must 
be  vindicated  by  arms.     The  militia  had  already  gi^ered,  and 
impressed  with  these  sentiments,  a  company  of  65  men  armed  and 
accoutred,  paraded  at  one  o'clock  of  the  next  day  after  the  Lex'« 
ington  battle.*~Dearborn  advanced  with  them  with  such  rapidity^ 
that  they  reached  Cambridge  Common,  a  distance  of  50  miles^ 
in  SO  hours.     After  remaining  at  Cambridge  several  days,  there 
being  no  immediate  occasion  for  their  services,  they  returned. 
Dearborn  was  soon  after  commissioned  a  captain  in  one  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiments  under  the  command  of  col.  Stark,  and 
auch  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him,  that  in  ten  dayo 
from  the  time  he  received  his  commission,  he  enlisted  a  full  com- 
pany and  marched  again  to  Cambridge.     On  the  morning  of  the 
glorious  seventeenth  of  June^  information  was  received  at  Mys- 
tic, (now  Medford)  where  Dearborn  was  stationed,  that  the  Bri- 
tish were  preparing  to  com^  out  from  Boston,  and  storm  tlie 
works  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  Breed's  Hill  the  night  be>- 
fore,  by  the  Americans.  The  regiment  to  which  he  was  attached 
was  immediately  paraded,  and  marched  to  Charlestown  Neck* 
Dearbom^s  company  composed  the  flank  guard  to  the  regiment. 
They  crossed  the  neck  .under  a  galling  fire  from  the  British  men 
of  war  and  floating  batteries,  and  having  sustained  some  loss,  ar- 
rived at  the  heights.  The  action  soon  commenced,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans stood  their  ground,  until  their  ammunition  was  expended, 
and  they  could  no  longer  beat  off  the  British  bayonets  with  the 
:butt  ends  of  their  muskets.     Dearborn  carried  a  fusee  into  the 
-batde  of  Bunker-Hill,  and  fired  regularly  with  his  men.     The 
next  arduous  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  through  the  wilds  of  Kennebec,  under  the  com* 
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matid  of  general  Arnold.  He  was  not  ordered  on  this  dangerous 
and  difficult  service,  but  persuaded  a  captain  who  was  drafted, 
to  exchange  places  with  him.  Thirtjr-two  days  were  employed 
in  traversing  the  hideous  wilderness  between  the  setdements  of 
the  Kennebec  and  the  Chaudiere,  in  which  every  hiardship  and 
fatigue  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  was  endured  indiscri- 
minately by  the  officers  and  troops*  On  the  highbnds  betweea 
the  Kennebec  and  St*  Lawrence,  the  remnant  of  provisions  was 
divided  among  the  companies,  who  were  directed  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  in  separate  divisions  to  the  settlements  on  the 
Chaudiere*  The  last  fragment  of  food  in  Dearborn's  company 
was  shordy  consumed,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
dividing  a  large  dog  which  accompanied  him,  with  his  comrades* 
When  they  reached  the  Chaudiere,  from  colds,  extreme  hard- 
ship, and  want  of  sustenance,  his  strength  failed  him  and  he  was 
unable  to  walk  but  a  short  distance  without  wading  into  the  ri- 
ver to  refrigerate  and  -stimulate  his  limbs. — With  difficulty  he 
reached  a  poor  hut  on  the  Chaudiere  when  he  told  his  men  he 
oould  accompany  them  no  farther,  animated  thenv  forward  to  a 
glorious  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  would  suifer  no  one  to  re- 
main to  attend  him  in  his  illness*  Dearborn  was  here  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  during  which  his  life  was  in  danger  for  ten 
days,  without  physician  or  medicine,  and  with  scarcely  the  ne- 
cessaries of  common  life.  His  fine  constitution  at  last  surmount- 
ed the  disease,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  mount  a  horse,  he 
proceeded  to  point  Levi,  crossed  over  to  WcdPs  cove,  and  made 
his  unexpected  appearance  at  the  head  of  his  compsmy  a  few  days 
before  the  assault  on  Quebec*  At  1  o'clock  in  the  tnoming  on 
the  31st  of  Qecember,  in  a  severe  snow  storm,  and  in  a  climate 
that  vies  with  Norway  in  tempest  and  intense  cold,  the  attack 
was  commenced*  Dearborn  was  attached  to  the  corps,  under 
general  Arnold,  who  was  wounded  early  in  the  action  and  carried 
from  the  held;  Morgan  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  ^*  with 
a  voice  louder  than  the  tempest,"  animated  the  troops,  as  they 
stormed  the  first  barrier  and  entered  the  town.  Montgomery 
had  already  bled  on  immortal  ground,  and  his  division  being  re- 
pulsed, the  corps  under  Morgan  was  exposed  to  a  sanguinary 
but  unavailing  contest*  From  the  windows  of  the  store  heuses, 
each  a  castle,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  parapets,  a  destructive  fire 
was  poured  upon  the  assailants*  In  vain  was  the  second  barrier 
gained  by  scaling  ladders ;  double  ranks  of  soldiers  presented  a 
erest  oCbayonets  below,  and  threatened  inevitable  destruction  to 
any  one  who  should  leap  from  the  walls/  Dearborn  maintained 
for  a,  long  time  this  desperate  warfare,  until  at  last  he  and  the 
remnant  of  his  company  were  overpowered  by  a  sortie  of  two 
hundred  mea  widi  field  pieces,  who  attacked  him  in  frotit  and 
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rear  in  a  short  street)  and  compdited  him  to  surrends 
"whole  corps  originally  led  on  by  Arnold,  were  killed  o 
prisoners  of  war.  Dearborn  was  now  put  into  rigid  confinem 
widi  a  number  of  jother  officers,  who  were  not  allowed  to  c^ 
in^rse  with  each  other,  unless  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  of  the 
guard*  While  in  prison  he  was  urgently  solicited  by  the  Eng- 
lish officers  to  join  the  Britis|i ;  was  promised  a  colonel's  com- 
mission if  he  would  accept,  and  was  assured  if  he  refused,  that 
he  would  be  sent  out  to  England  in  the  spring  and  inevitably 
hanged  as  a  rebel.  The  only  reply  he  made  to  Uieir  solicitations 
•or  menaces  was,  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  li- 
berties and  rights  of  his  country ;  that  he  never  would  disgrace 
himself  or  dishonour  his  profession  by'receiving  any  appointment 
under  Great  Britain,  but  was  ready  to  meet  death  in  any  shape 
rather  than  relinquish  the  glorious  cause  he  had  espoused. 
'  In  May,  17Z6,  col.  Meigs  and  himself  were  pennitted  to  re« 
turn  on  their  parole.  In  the  March  following.  Dearborn  was  ex- 
changed, and  appointed  major  to  the  3d  Vew  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  col.  Scammell.  In  May  he  arrived  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  was  constantly  in  the  rear  guard,  skirmishing  with 
the  British  and  Indians,  in  the  retreat  of  St.  Clair,  when  predsed 
on  by  Burgoyne's  army.  When  the  advance  of  Burg03nie  wae 
checked,  and  he  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  Dearborn 
ivas  appointed  lieut.  col*  commandant  of  a  partisan  corps  of  three 
hundred  men,  stationed  in  front,  to  act  as  a  corps  of  observation 
in.concert  with  Morgan's  riflemen.  In  the  famous  engagement  of 
the  19th  of  Sept.  coL  Morgan  himself  commenced  the  encounter 
by  driving  in  uie  out^posts  and  picket  guards  of  the  right  wing  of 
die  British  army,  which  was  commanded  by  gen.  Burgoyne  in 
person.  In  the  hard  fought  battle  of  the  7th  Oct.  he  was  in  Ac 
division  of  gen.  Arnold,  who  commenced  a  furious  and  perse- 
vering attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the  British  forces.  Whilst 
Arnold  pressed  hard  on  the  enemy.  Dearborn  was  ordered  to 
pass  the  right,  and  take  possession  of  six  or  eight  heavy  cannon^ 
which  played  over  the  British  into  the  American  lines.  In  ex- 
ecuting this  order,  he  was  charged  by  a  corps  of  Ught  infantry^ 
which  he  pursued  with  fixed  bayonets,  gained  the  eminence,  took 
the  cannon  and  the  corps  of  artillery  attached  to  them,  and  hav- 
ing disposed  of  them,  made  a  rapid  movement  into  the  rear  of 
the  British  lines,  and  gave  a  full  fire  before  his  approach  was 
discovered.  The  British  were  soon  afteir  forced  into  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  and  Dearborn  assisted  in  storming  their  works  dirough 
their  whole  extent,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry. Arnold  was  wounded  m  the  same  leg  which  suffered 
when  Deaibom  followed^him  at  the  assault  on  Quebec,  and  was 
Impulsed  from  die  works,  after  having  gained  a  temporary  pos- 
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mand  ofof  them ;  but  lieut.  coL  Brooks  having  gained  the  left  of 
and  di^axnpment,  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground.  During 
to  J  long  contended  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Burgoyne^a 
iirniy,  Dearborn  was  unable  to  rest,  or  take  any  refreshment  from 
daylight  until  late  at  night.  The  succeeding  winter  he  passed  in 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  with  the  main  body  of  the  American  ar- 
my, commanded  by  general  Washington  in  person. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  spirited  conduct  of  coL  Dear- 
bom,  and  a  corps  under  his  command,  attracted  particularly  the 
attention  of  the  commander  in  chief.  After  Lee  had  made  a  pre* 
cipitate  land  unexpected  retreat,  Washington,  among  other  mea* 
aures  which  he  took  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British,  ordered 
Dearborn  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  attack  a  body  of 
troops  which  were  passing  through  an  orchard  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy*  The  Americans  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  with 
a  rapid  step  and  shouldered  arms.  The  enemy  filed  off  and  form^ 
ed  on  the  edge  of  a  morass :  The  Americans  wheeled  to  the  right, 
received  their  second  fire  with  shouldered  arms — ^marched  up  un- 
til within  eight  rods,  dressed  and  gave  a  full  fire  aftd  charged 
bayonet.    The  British  having  sustained  considerable  loss,  fled 
with  precipitation  across  the  morass,  where  they  were  protected 
by  the  main  body  of  the  army.  *  What  troops  are  those,*  inquired 
Washington,  with  evident  pleasure  at  their  gallant  conduct  :-— 
•  Full  blooded  Yankees  from   New  Hampshire,  Sir,'   replied 
Dearborn.     He  accompanied  gen.    Sullivan   in  his  expedition 
Against  the  Indians,  and  in  the  batde  was  attached  to  gen.  Poor'is 
brigade*     When  the  disaffection  and  treason  of  Arnold  transpir- 
ed, he  was  stationed  at  West  Point,  and  was  officer  of  the  day 
at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre.     In  1781,  he  was  appointed 
dep.  quarter  master  general  with  the  rank  of  cdonel,  and  serv- 
ed in  that  capacity  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown ;  in  short,  there  was 
scarcely  a  battle  between  Yorktown  and  Quebec  during  the  long 
protracted  war,  in  which  col.  Dearborn  did  not  take  a  brave,  ac- 
tive, and  conspicuous  part.  • 

Soon  after  the  peace,  he  moved  into  the  district  of  Maine, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  agricultural  pursiuts. 
He  was  appointed  major-general  of  militia,  and  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  district  of  Kennebec  in  the  congress  t>f  the  U*  States. 

On  the  accession  of  Mn  Jefferson  to  the  •presidency  he  was  ap-  • 
pointed  secretary  of  war.  After  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  olBce 
for  several  years,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president,  he  war 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  coUectorship  for  the  Port  of  Bos* 
ton,  where  he  continued  till  lately  made  commander  in  chief  cf 
the  present  northern  army* 


(  m  ) 
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MemoicB  of  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein.    From  Boileau's  Translation  of  ke^ 

"  Litterature  Anciemie  ct  Moderne/' 

THE  account  which  I  am  attempting  to  give  of  the  private  and 
literary  life  of  Madame  de  Stael,  will,  no  doubt,  appear  unsatis- 
factory to  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
most  minute  biographical  details  of  a  lady  whose  writings  have 
justly  conferred  on  their  author  a  great  degree  of  celebrity.  But, 
independendy  of  the  regard  due  to  every  living  author,  I  have 
been  prevented,  by  the  present  restrained  commimication  with 
the  continent,  from  obtaining  that  degree  of  information  which 
might  throw  some  interest  upon  this  memoir. 

Wilhelmina  Necker  is  the  daughter  of  James  Necker  and  Su- 
aan  Curchod.  She  was  born  in  1768,  at  Paris,  where  she  was 
educated  under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  her  parents* 
She  had  not  reached  her  tenth  year,  when  her  father,  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  a  partner  in  the  house  of  ai 
banker  named  Thellusson,  and  who,  by  some  political  pamphlets, 
particularly  an  eulogy  of  Colbert,  wnich  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  had  acquired  an  incipient  celebrity,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  directorship  of  the  finances  of  France,  under 
Lewis  XVI.  Her  mother,  whose  virtues  and  talents  had  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Gibbon,  during  his  residence  in  Switzerland, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  protestant  clergyman.  As  he  had  endow- 
ed her  with  learning  superior  to  her  sex,  she  had,  before  her  mar- 
riage, been  a  governess  in  the  family  of  Madame  de  Vermenoux. 
Unacquainted  with  the  Parisian  manners,  Madame  Necker  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  attractions  of  French  women :  but  modes^, 
candour,  and  good-nature  gave  her  charms  of  greater  value.  A 
virtuous  education  and  soliury  studies,  says  Marmontel,  adorned 
her  mind  with  all  that  instruction  can  add  to  an  excellent  natural 
understanding.  She  had  no  fault  but  a  too  passionate  attachment 
to  literature  and  an  unbounded  desire  of  obtaining  a  great  cele- 
brity for  herself  and  for  her  husband.  A  kind  mother,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  most  affectionate  wife,  she  united  all  the  true  character- 
istics of  virtue,  a  firm  religious  belief,  and  a  great  elevation  of 
aoul.  Her  thoughts  were  pure :  meditation,  however,  did  not 
tend  to  enlighten  her  ideas ;  in  amplifying  them  she  thought  to 
improve  them,  but  in  extending  them  she  lost  herself  in  hyper- 
boles and  metaphysical  abstractions*  She  seemed  to  behold  cer« 
tain  objects  through  a  mist  which  magnified  them  to  her  eyes : 
her  expressions,  on  such  occasions  became  so  bombastic,  that 
their  meaning  would  have  appeared  ridiculous,  had  it  not ' 
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known  to  be  ingenuous*  It  might  be  tnily  said  of  her^  tliat  idU 
gion  and  justice  form^  the  ground- work  of  all  her  duties.  Her 
conduct  proved  at  all  times  irreproachable  and  exemplary. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Necker  appointed  to  the  management  of 
the  finances,  than  Madame  Nekker  made  his  power  serve  to  en- 
large the  exercise  of  her  active  benevolence.  She  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  regulations  of  the  infiirmaries  of 
the  metropolis,  and  undertook  the  special  superintendance  of  an 
hospital  which  she  founded  at  her  own  expense,  near  Paris,  and 
which  became  the  model  of  foundations  of  that  kind*  All  her 
literary  productions  attest  her  care  for  suffering  humanity.  Her 
Essay  on  too  precipitate  Burials^  her  Observations  on  the  Found* 
'^^S'  V  Hospitals^  and  her  Thoughts  on  Divorce^  breathe  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  happiness  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  her  sen- 
timents were  always  in  miison  with  her  writings. 

To  make  her  husband  known,  to  gain  him  the  favour  of  litera* 
ry  men,  the  dispensers  of  fame,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  handsome* 
\y  spoken  of  in  the  highest  circles,  Madame  Necker  had  formed 
a  literary  society,  which  used  to  meet  once  a  week  at  her  house* 
Along  with  Thomas,  Buffon,  Diderot,  Marmontel,  Saint  Lam- 
bert, and  other  celebrated  writers,  who  attended  these  meedngs, 
they  were  honoured  by  the  most  distinguished  residents  of  for- 
eign courts,  especially  the  Marquis  de  Caraccioli,  ambassador  of 
Naples,  Lord  Stormont,  the  ambassador  of  Great  Brit^dn,  and  > 
Count  de  Creutz,  the  Swedish  ambassador,  whose  mild  philoso- 
phy, modest  virtue,  and  eminent  talents,  received  every  where 
an  equal  share  of  esteem  and  admiration* 

But,  of  all  the  academicians  with  whom  Madame  Necker  had 
associated,  in  order  to. strengthen  her  mind  by  the  aid  of  their 
genius,  she  placed  none  upon  a  level  with  Thomas  and  Buffon. 
The  former  she  used  to  call  the  man  of  the  age^  and  the  latter 
the  man  of  all  ages.  The  veneration  and  attachment  which  she 
felt  for  these  two  persons,  bordered  on  adoration;  she  consider- 
ed their  authority  as  part  of  her  creed.  It  was  particularly  in  the 
school  of  Thomas,  a  school  so  fertile  in  tinsel  wit  and  confused 
metaphysics,  that  she  became  a  slave  to  that  affected  style  which, 
as  it  is  continually  aiming  at  elevation  and  grandeur,  conceals 
her  amiable  mind,  and  fatigues,  without  interesting  the  reader. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  mother,  Miss  Necker  acquired 
with  ease  that  immense  variety  of  knowledge  which  astonishes 
in  her  writings,  and  that  brilliant  superiority  of  style  which  ren- 
ders their  study  so  delightful,  notwithstanding  a  degree  of  affec- 
tation which  they  occasionally  betray,  though  much  less  frequent- 
ly than  the  works  of  Madame  Necker*  Charmed  with  their  early 
display,  her  parents  neglected  nothing  to  culdvate  her  talents* 
They  were  soon  enabled  to  devote  all  their  tinae  to  this  object  in 
a  rural  retreat* 
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[iss  Necker  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  old,  when  her  father^ 
impelled  by  an  eager  desire  of  praise,  which  tormented  him  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  life,  published  the  Account  rendered 
to  the  king  of  his  administration^  and  availing  himself  of  the  un- 
exampled success  with  which  it  was  receivefl  throughout  France, 
demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  privy  council.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  religion  was  urged  as  an  obstacle.-— He  flattered  himself 
that  the  fear  of  losing  him  would  overcome  this  religious  scruple  s 
he  persisted,  and  threatened  to  resign ;  but  he  became  the  victim 
of  his  presumption.  His  resignation  was  accepted  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1781.  He  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  bought  the  ba* 
ronial  manor  of  Copet,  and  he  there  published  his  work  on  t/ic 
administration  of  the  ^nances* 

At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  Mr*  Necker  re-appeared  occasion- 
ally  at  Paris.  Those  of  his  friends  who  were  truly  his,  and  not 
the  friends  of  his  situation,  visited  his  house  as  they  had  done 
while  he  was  in  oflSce.  Count  de  Creutz  introduced  to  him  the 
Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  him  from 
Sweden,  as  one  of  the  Swedish  embassy,  and  the  latter  was  im^ 
mediately  admitted  into  Mr.  Nccker's  society.  Young,  and  of 
a  handsome  figure,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  Miss  Neck- 
er. As  the  king  of  Sweden  shortly  after  recalled  Count  <Je  Creutz, 
in  order  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  his  own  country,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Baron  de 
Stael-Holstein.  Invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  Swedish  ambas^ 
sador  at  the  court  of  Prance,  and  professing  the  Protestant  reli- 
rion,  Baron  de  Stael  soon  became  the  envied  husband  of  a  rich 
neiress  who  had  b<en  courted  in  vain  by  many  French  noblemen. 
His  happiness  however  was  not  much  to  be  envied ;  not  that  Ma- 
dame Stael  was  without  attractions.  Her  appearance,  though  not 
handsome,  was  agreeable ;  her  deportment  noble.-^he  was  of 
the  middle  size,  graceful  in  her  expressions  and  in  her  manners. 
She  had  much  vivacity  in  her  eyes,  and  much  acuteness  in  her 
countenance,  which  seemed  to  heighten  the  pointed  wit  of  her 
remarks.  Her  faults  consisted  in  too  great  a  carelessness  in  her 
dress,  and  an  extreme  desire  of  shining  in  conversation.  She 
spoke  little,  but  in  aphorisms,  and  with  the  evident  intention  toi^ 
produce  effect.  The  unhappy  anxiety  to  become  renowned,  whicl^ 
she  derived  from  her  father,  and  the  pedantic  tone  which  she 
#ould  not  help  contracting  in  the*  society  of  her  mother  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  must  no  doubt  have  been  disagreeable  to  a  man,  simple 
and  unaffected  in  his  words  and  actions.  But  it  was  chiefly  the 
great  superiority  of  her  talents  over  those  of  the  Baron,  that  soon 
destroyed  that  happy  harmony  which  reigns  among  couples  more 
•qually  allied  in  this  respect.  The  distance  was  indeed  immense, 
llie  Baron  had  evea  few  of, those  light  graces  by  means  ef  which 
vox.,  wiiu  v 
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French  vivaci^  firequently  conceals  a  want  of  inteUectnal  resdur- 

ces« 

It  was,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  that  Mr* 
Necker  settled  again  in  France,  at  a  time  when  the  prodigaliqr 
'of  his  successor  in  the  financial  department  must  necessarily  have 
increased  his  reputation.  But  as  Mr.  ,dt  Calonne  had  attacked 
the  veracity  of  his  Account  presented  to  the  king,  in  the  speech 
he  proDOunced  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  Notables  in 
1787,  Mr.  Necker  sent  a  justification  of  this  account  to  Lottis 
XVI ;  and  although  the  monarch  expressly  desired  that  it  mi^^t 
not  become  known^  his  love  of  importance  and  glory  could  not 
keep  him  from  publishing  it.  As  soon  as  the  king  was  informed 
that  his  answer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  de  Calonne  was  printed,  he 
banished  him  to  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris«-^The 
Baroness  de  Stael,  who  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year, 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  accompanied  her  father  in  his  ex- 
ile. It  lasted  only  four  months.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1788^ 
the  king  recalled  Mr.  Necker  into  administration  immediately 
after  he  had  published  his  work  On  the  Importance  ofReligtom 
Opinions* 

The  period  of  this  second  ministerial  reign,  which  on  the  IXth 
of  July,  1789,  ended  in  a  second  exile,  is  the  time  when  Madame 
de  Stael  entered  the  thorny  path  of  literature.  She  began  witk 
some  Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Character  of  J.  J.  Mousseau^ 
which  met  with  deserved  applause.  The  third  edition  is  enrich- 
ed  with  a  letter  of  Madame  de  Vassy,  and  an  answer  to  it  by 
Madame  de  Stael.  But  prior  to  this  time,  and  ere  she  had  reach- 
ed the  age  of  twenty,  she  had  tried  her  talents  in  writing  three 
short  novels,  which  she  printed  at  Lausanne  in  1 795,  with  an 
Essay  on  Fictions  and  a  poetic  Episde  to  Misfortune,  composed 
during  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  and  his  infamous  coadjutors  | 
the  whole  under  the  title  of  a  Collection  of  detatched.  Pieces^  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  published,  with  corrections  and  ad* 
ditions,  at  Leipzic  in  1796.  In  one  of  these  short  novels,  caUed 
MirzOy  Madame  de  Stael  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  pkus 
which  the  African  Society  of  London  is  now  endeavouring  t# 
realise.  She  makes  a  traveller  in  Senegal  relate  that  *  the  gover- 
nor had  induced  a  negro  family  to  setde  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues,  in  order  to  establish  a  plantation  similar  to  those  of  Sc» 
Domingo;  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  such  an  example  would  excite 
the  Africans  to  raise  sugar,  and  that  a  free  trade  with  this  com- 
modity in  their  own  country  would  leave  no  inducement  to  Eu- 
ropeans to  snatch  them  from  their  native  soil,  in  order  to  submit 
them  to  the  dreadful  yoke  of  slaverj^* 

In  her  Essay  on  Fictions,  Madame  de  Stael  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  novels,  which  should  give  a  sagacious,  eloq^nt^ 
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profound,  and  moral  picture  of  real  life,  would  be  the  most  use* 
i\jA  of  all  kinds  of  iictions.  The  imitation  of  truth  constantly 
produces  greater  effects  than  are  produced  by  supernatural  means. 
Those  protracted  allegories,  wherein,  as  in  Spenser^s  Fairy  ^ueeUy 
eaich  canto  relates  the  battle  of  a  knight  representing  a  virtue 
against  a  vice  his  adversary,  can  never  be  interesting,  whatever 
be  the  talent  by  which  they  are  embellished.  The  reader  arrives 
at  the  end,  so  fatigued  with  the  romantic  part  of  the  allegory,  that 
he  has  no  strength  left  to  understand  its  philosophical  meaning* 
As  for  those  allegories  which  aim  at  mingling  jocular  wit  with 
moral  ideas,  Madame  de  Stael  thinks  that  they  attain  their  phi- 
losophical object  but  very  imperfectly.  When  the  allegory  is 
teally  entertaining,  most  men  remember  its  fable  better  than  its 
result.  Gulliver  has  afforded  more  amusement  as  a  tale,  than  in- 
struction as  a  moral  composition. 

Madame  de  Stael  disapproves  of  novels  founded  upon  histori- 
cal facts.  She  pleads  for  natural  fictions,  and  wishes  to  see  the 
gift  of  exciting  emotions  applied  to  the  passions  of  all  ages,  to  the 
duties  of  all  situations.  Among  the  works  of  this  kind,  Tom 
Jones  is  that  of  which  the  moral  is  the  most  general.  Love,  in 
this  novel,  is  introduced  merely  to  heighten  the  philosophical  re- 
sult, to  demonstrate  the  uncertainty  of  judgments  built  upon  ap- 
pearances, to  show  the  superiority  of  natural  and  as  it  were  invo- 
luntary qualities  over  reputations  grounded  on  the  mere  respect 
of  outward  decorum,  is  the  true  object  of  Tom  Jones. — Godwin^ a 
Caleb  Williams^  with  all  its  tedious  details  and  negligences,  ap» 

Eears  likewise  to  answer  Madame  de  Stael's  ideas  of  the  inex- 
austible  kind  of  novels  to  which  she  alludes.  Love  has  po  share 
111  the  ground- work  of  this  fiction.  The  unbridled  passion  of  the 
hero  of  the  novel  for  a  distinguished  reputation,  and  the  insatia- 
ble curiosity  of  Caleb  that  leads  him  to  ascertain  whether  Falk- 
land deserves  the  esteem  which  he  enjoys,  are  the  only  supports' 
of  the  interest  of  the  narrative* 

These  correct  views  shew  how  intimately  Madame  de  Stael 
^as  acquainted  with  English  literature  even  in  her  younger  years. 
But  she  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  her  first  literary  success 
in  peace.  The  crisis  of  the  revolution,  which  embittered  her  life, 
was  fast  approaching. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1789,  her  father  was  going  to  sit  down  to 
table  with  several  guests,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  na- 
val department  came  to  him,  took  him  aside  and  delivered  to  him 
a  letter  from  the  king,  which  commanded  him  to  resign  and  to 
quit  the  French  territory  in  silence.  Madame  Necker,  whose 
health  was  rather  precarious,  did  not  take  with  her  any  domestic, 
lior  any  change  of  apparel,  that  their  departure  might  not  be  sus- 
pected.   They  made  use  of  the  carriage  in  which  they  generally 
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took  a  ride  in  the-^eveaing,  and  hastened  onwards  night  and  daqr 
to  Brussels.  When  the  Baroness  de  Stael  joined  them  three  days 
afterwards  with  her  husband,  they  were  still  wearing  the  sanie 
dress  in  which  they  were  habited,  when,  after  the^grand  dinner, 
during  which  no  one  had  suspected  their  agitation,  they  had  si* 
lently  quitted  France,  their  home,  and  their  friends.  Mr.  Neck- 
er  set  off  from  Brussels,  accompanied  only  by  the  Baron  de  Stael, 
to  go  to  Basle  through  Germany.  Madame  Necker  and  die  Ba- 
roness de  Stael  followed  with  a  little  leas  precipitation.  They 
were  overtaken  at  Francfort  Hby  the  bearer  »of  letters  from  the 
king  and  the  national  assembly,  which  recalled  Mr.  Necker  for  a 
third  time  into  administration.  As  soon  as  Madame  de  Stael 
and  her  mother  had  joined  him  at  Basle,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
France.  This  journey  from  B^isle  to  Paris  was  the  most  inter- 
esting moment  of  Madame  de  Stael's  life*  Her  father  was,  as  it 
were,  borne  in  triumph,  and  she  anticipated  for  the  future  none 
but  happy  days. 

But  these  deceitful  hopes  were  very  soon  banished*  During 
the  fifteen  months  of  his  being  in  office  for  the  last  time,  Mr. 
Necker  was  constantly  involved  in  a  fruitless  struggle  in  behalf 
of  the  executive  power,  and  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  being  use- 
ful, he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Copet  towards  the  end  of  i790> 
Madame  de  Stael  shortly  after  followed  him  thither.  She  return- 
ed to  Paris  in  the  first  months  of  1791,  and  took  perhaps  a  more 
lively  concern  in  the  political  events  of  the  day  than  became  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  ambassador.  It  has  even  been  asserted,  that^ 
moved  by  the  misfortunes  with  which  Louis  XVI  was  threaten* 
ed,  she  formed  the  project  of  saving  him,  by  afibrding  him  a  se- 
cret retreat  at  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  Normandy, 
which  was  then  to  be  disposed  of :  but  the  king  preferred  to  en- 
trust himself  to  Count  de  Fersen,  and  took  ^e  road  to  Montmidi* 
She  has  also  been  reproached  for  her  intimacy  with  M.  de  Tal- 
le}Tand  Perigord,  at  that  time  Bb.  of  Autun,  Viscount  Noailles^ 
the  Lameths,  Bamave,  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne,  Vergniaud, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  constituent  and  first  le* 
gislative  assemblies;  and  it  has  been  said  that  she  accompanied 
Count  Narbonne  on  his  circuit  to  inspect  the  fortresses  of  the 
frontiers,  immediately  after  his  having  been  called  to  the  head  of 
the  war  department  towards  the  end  of  1791.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  she  continued  at  Paris  with  her  husband  until 
the  reign  of  terror.  It  was  only  in  1793  that  she  fled  with  him 
to  Copet,  and  thence  went  over  to  England,  where  she  resided 
several  months.  Tliey  did  not  return  to  France  till  the  year  1795, 
after  the  Duke  of  Sudermannia,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den during  the  minority  of  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  Adolphus 
IV,  bad  appointed  Baron  de  Stael  his  ambassador  with  the  French 
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Tepubiic.  It  was  also  nearly  about  this  time  that  Madame  de 
Stael  published  her  Thoughts  on  Peace^  addlressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
She  French  People^  which  the  illustrious  Fox  quoted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  support  of  his  arguments  for  peace,  and  to  which 
-Sir  Francis  d'lvemois  replied  by  his  Thoughts  on  War. 

It  is  possible  that,  bom  with  a  lively  disposition,  and  anxiously 
.wishing  for  the  return  of  order  and  tranquillity,  Madame  de  Stael 
frequendy  armed  herself  with  all  her  eloquence  to  animate  her 
friends,  in  those  disastrous  times,  to  put  an  end  to  troubles  that 
•were  continually  renewed.  In  1795,  Legendre,  that  Parisian 
^butcher,  who  was  the  friend  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre, 
declaimed  more  than  once  against  her  as  being  at  the  head  of  the 
intrigues  that  had  a  tendency  to  moderation.  She  says  some- 
where in  her  work  on  literature :  "  If,  to  heighten  her  misfor- 
tune, it  were  in  the  midst  of  political  dissentions  that  a  female 
should  acquire  a  remarkable  celebrity,  -her  influence  would  be 
supposed  unlx)unded,  though  null  in  reality ;  she  would  be  accu- 
sed of  the  deeds  of  her  friends ;  she  would  be  hated  for  what- 
ever is  dear  to  her,  and  the  defenceless  objects  would  be  attack- 
ed in  prefersnce  to  those  who  might  yet  be  feared  */'  and  it  is 
her  own  experience  which  suggested  these  expressions.  Madame 
de  Stael  has  felt  what  she  complains  of ;  during  the  internal  dis- 
sentions of  France  she  has  been  crushed  by  all  parties,  astonished 
to  find  her  an  interested  bystander  during  the  conflict  of  their 
passions.  Her  having  said,  along  with  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  that  the 
.constitution  of  1795,  ^was  not  yet  the  good  one,"  has  been  im- 
puted to  her  as  a  crimer 

While  calumny  was  embittering  her  days,  her  feeling  heart 
was  doomed  to  a  more  severe  misfortune.  Mr.  Necker  having 
informed  her  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  wife's  recovery  from 
a  long  illness,  which  actually  terminated  her  life  shortly  after, 
Madame  de  Stael  eagerly  hastened  to  her  dying  mother.  She 
found  her  extremely  weak*  Madame  Necker  was  fond  of  hear- 
ing music  during  her  illness :  every  evening  she  sent  for  some 
musicians,  in  order  that  the  impressions  she  received  from  har- 
monious sounds  might  keep  her  soul  alive  to  those  sublime 
thoughts  from  which  alone  death  derives  a  character  of  melan- 
choly and  tranquillity.— Once,  during  the  last  days  of  her  suffer- 
ings, the  musicians  having  neglected  coming,  Mr.  Necker  re- 
quested his  daughter  to  perform  on  the  piano.  After  having 
played  a  few  sonatas,  she  began  to  sing  a  song  of  Sacchini's  com- 
position, in  his  Oedipus  at  Colonna,  the  words  of  which  recal  the 
€ares  of  Antigone.^    Her  father,  on  hearing  this,  shed  a  flood 

•Ellc  m'a  prodieii^  Sft  tendresse  et  scs  ift>ins, 
'**8Qn  liia  dm  mes  nuns  xn'a  fait  troaver  dc;9  chumes. 
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of  tears,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  d3nng  consort.  Hi^ 
profound  emotion  closed  Madame  de  Scael  to  give  over  singing. 
On  the  very  last  day  of  Madame  Necker's  life,  wind  instruments 
were  still  heard  in  a  room  close  to  her  hed-chamber  when  she 
had  already  ceased  to  live.  ^^  To  describe,"  says  Madame  dc 
Scael,  ^^  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the  varied  expressions 
of  the  musical  sounds,  and  the  uniform  feeling  of  sadness  with 
which  death  filled  the  heart,  is  impossible*"  Thomas,  who  has 
celebrated  Madame  Necker  in  his  verses  addressed  to  Susanna, 
has  left  an  indirect  eulogy  of  her  in  his  Essay  on  Women.  **  Truly 
estimable,"  says  this  academician,  ^  is  the  female  who,  though  she 
has  imbibed  in  the  great  world  the  charms  of  society,  such  as 
good  taste,  grace  and  wit,  knows  how  to  preserve  her  heart  and 
her  understanding  from  that  unfeeling  vanity  and  that  false  sen- 
sibility, the  oflspringof  the  higher  circles  ;  who,  reluctantly  oblig- 
ed to  submit  to  social  inmns  and  usages,  never  loses  sight  of  na« 
ture,  and  by  whom  natrfre  is  yet  regretted ;  who,  forced  by  her 
rank  to  <:xpense  and  luxury,  prefers  at  least  useful  expenses,  and 
enables  industrious  poverty  to  share  in  her  wealth ;  who,  while 
she  cultivates  literature  and  philosophy,  loves  these  pursuits  for 
their  own  sake  and  not  for  a  vain  reputation ;  she  in  fine  who,  in 
the  midst  of  levity,  does  not  lose  her  natural  character ;  who,  in 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  retains  a  firm  mind ;  who  owns  her  friend 
in  the  midst  of  those  by  whom  he  is  slandered ;  who  boldly  un- 
dertakes his  defence,  though  he  is  never  to  know  it;  and  who, 
at  home  and  abroad,  reserves  her  esteem  for  virtue,  her  contempt 
for  vice,  and  her  heart  for  friendship*'*  In  order  to  assuage  her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  parent,  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  most 
poignant  regret,  and  to  repel  the  malicious  attacks  to  which  she 
was  exposed  for  opinions  which  were  not  hers,  Madame  de  Stael 
composed  at  Lausanne  the  first  part  of  a  philosophical  essay  on 
the  influence  of  the  passions  upon  the  happiness  of  individuais  and 
nations^  which  she  published  at  Paris  in  1796,  and  of  which  she 

Erintcd  the  second  part  in  1797.  The  merit  of  this  work  has 
een  acknowledged  alike  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany. 
It  abounds  in  interesting  remarks,  and  views  many  objects  in  a 
novel  and  striking  manner.  Its  style  is  elegant  throughout,  and 
but  very  rarely  obscure.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1798, 
Madame  de  Stael  was  with  her  father  at  Copet  when  the  French 
troops  entered  Switzerland.  By  one  of  the  decrees  passed  during 
the  reign  of  terror,  Mr.  Necker;  although  an  alien,  had  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  any  one,  whose  name  was  on 
that  fatal  list,  was  to  be  condemned  to  death  if  found  on  a  terri* 
torv  occupied  by  the  French  armies.  But  the  French  generals 
showed  him  the  most  respectful  regard,  and  the  Directory  after- 
wards erased  his  name  from  the  list* 
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Thif  modcratioii  induced  Madame  de  Staei  to  repair  once  more 
to.  her  husband  in  France*  But  at  the  end  oi  a  few  months  she 
grew  tired  of  the  various  persecutions  to  which  she  was  unceas- 
ingly exposed,  and  hastened  back  to  her  lather,  upbraiding  her* 
self  for  being  unable  to  live  like  him  in  solitude^  and  to  exist 
without  that  competition  of  thoughts  and  glory  which  doubles  our 
existence  and  our  powers* 

In  179Sj  the  declining  health  of  Baron  de  Stael  again  called 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Paris,  where  he  expired  in  her  anns.  About 
this  time  she  published  a  work.  On  the  influence  of  devolutions 
upon  JJteraturey  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
copy ;  nor  have  I  seen  a  dramatic  piece  of  her  composition,  cal* 
led  The  Secret  Sentiment*  Madame  de  Stael,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  time  with  her  fathet 
at  Copet  and  at  Lausanne. 

In  1800,  when  Bonaparte  passed  through  Geneva,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  visit  Mr.  Necker  at  Copet,  where  Madame  de  Stael 
happened  to  be  with  her  father.  The  interview  was  not  long,  but 
it  has  been  reported  that  Madame  de  Stael  requested  a  private 
audience,  during  which  she  spoke  to  the  First  Consul  of  the  pow- 
erful means  which  his  situation  afforded  him  to  provide  for  the 
happiness  of  France,  and  made  an  eloquent  display  of  some  plantf 
of  her  own,  which  she  thought  particularly  calculated  to  accom* 
pUsh  this  object*  Bonaparte  appeared  to  give  her  an  attentive 
nearing :  but  when  she  ceased  to  speak,  he  coldly  asked,  ^^  Who 
educates;  y(>ur  children,  Madame  ?'' 

It  was  chiefly  in  Switzerland  that  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  the 
novel  called  Delphine^  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1802.  The  moral  object  of  this  novel  has  been  equally 
mistaken  in  France,  £ngland,  and  Germany,  and  j^  i^  ^^  been 
read  tvery  where  with  the  same  eagerness.  It  has  had  four  or 
five  editions  in  France,  and  has  been  translated  in  English  and 
German,  while  the  Anti-Deiphine  of  a  very  sensible  English- 
young  lady,  which  has  drawn  sweet  tears  from  the  eyes  of  tender 
females,  has  met  with  few  readers  in  England,  where  Madame 
de  Stael's  novel  has  been  loudly  condemned* 

The  severity  of  the  criticisms  which  from  every  comer  of  £u«» 
rope  were  directed  against  a  work  written  with  a  captivating 
energy  of  style,  drew  from  the  author  an  ingenious  defence.  ^^  In 
most  novels,  which  have  a  moral  object,''  says  Madame  de  Stael^ 
^'  personages  that  are  perfect  are  contrasted  with  others  who  are 
completely  odious.  Such  writings,  I  think,  leave  no  impression 
on  the  only  class  of  readers  that  are  capable  of  amendment, 
namely,  those  who  are  both  weak  and  honest.  Utility  consists 
in  inspiring  the  dread  of  faults  committed  by  beings  that  are  na* 
tntally  virtuous^  delicate,  and  feeling  ^  t9  these  alone  good  advice 
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may  be  serviceable ;  they  alone  may  be  deterred  by  a  fiital  txzm^ 
pie.  The  vicious  are,  by  their  nature^  so  different  from  us,  that 
whatever  we  may  write  effects  no  conviction  in  their  minds  :  their 
language,  sentiments,  hopes,  and  fears  are  so  different ;  and  no- 
thing can  have  any  effect  upon  them  except  die  events  of  their 
own  life.  I  need  not  observe,  I  hope,  that  a  dramatic  writer  does 
not  approve  of  the  characters  he  delineates,  and  that,  whether  he 
paints  a  train  of  errors  and  their  fatal  consequences,  or  a  series 
of  good  actions  and  their  rewards,  he  is  still  a  severe  moralist. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  be  of)liged  to  repeat  notions  which  are 
every  where  so  fully  acknowledged  that  they  are  deemed  super- 
fluous." 

One  day  Mr*  Necker,  in  a  conversation  with  his  daughter,  res« 
pecting  the  novel  of  Delphine,  which  had  been  so  much  criticised^ 
maintained,  that  domestic  affections  alone  were  capable  of  afford- 
ing scenes  as  tragical  as  the  passion  of  love ;  and  to  prove  his 
assertion,  he  composed  a  tale,  entided.  The  fatal  Consequences  of 
a  single  Error  J  which  Madame  de  Stael  has  inserted  in  the  ma* 
nuscriptsof  her  father,  published  at  Geneva  in  1804. 

In  the  mean  time  Madame  de  Stael  could  not  habituate  herself 
to  live  in  a  country  which  is  not  her  native  one,  and  where  sci- 
ences are  much  more  cultivated  than  literature.  Her  father  per- 
ceived her  struggles  between  her  predilection  for  the  brilliant  so- 
cieties'of  Paris  and  the  sorrow  she  felt  at  the  idea  of  leaving  him. 
Though,  in  his  character  of  a  wise  parent,  he  ought  to  have  con- 
demned, in  a  widow,  the  mother  of  three  children,  this  fatal 
propensity  for  seeking  happiness  only  in  the  crowded  assemblies 
of  the  great  world,  whose  votaries  alike  extol  the  sallies  of  false 
wit  and  the  effusions  of  genius,  to  be  applauded  in  their  turn* 
Mr.  Necker,  who  himself  was  not  y6t  cured  of  the  same  disease, 
encouraged  her  partiality  for  France.  Fond  of  the  remembrance 
which  he  ha:d  left  behind  in  that  country,  he  endeavoured  with 
all  his  might  to  preserve  its  affection  for  his  family.  As  Madame 
de  Stael  was  perhaps  actuated  by  the  secret  desire  of  shining  at 
the  court  of  the  First  Consul,  or  at  least  of  collecting  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  French  republic  the  flattering  meed  of  praise  due 
to  her  last  literary  successes,  she  easily  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  hsr  father,  and  re-appeared  at  Paris  in  1803.  But  her  resi- 
dence in  that  city  was  not  of  long  duration.  Whether  the  watch- - 
ful  activity  of  her  superior  genius  was  still  feared,  or  that  she 
had  ventured  too  sarcastic  observations  upon  the  events  of  the 
day,  or  whether  the  First  Consul  had  so  litde  generosity  as  to  be 
revenged  on  the  daughter  for  a  work  published  against  the  consu- 
lar government  by  the  father,  Bonaparte  soon  pronounced  against 
her  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  the  distance  of  forty  leagues 
from  Paris ;  and  it  has  been  reported  that  Madame  de  Stael  ha4 
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the  nob^e  finnness  to  say  to  him :  **  You  are  giving  me  a  cruel 
celebrity ;  I  shall  occupy  a  line  in  your  history.'' 

Madame  de  Stael  at  first  retired  to  Auxerre ;  but  not  meeting 
with  suitable  society,  she  thought  she  might  settle  at  Rouen ;  and 
.as  this  city  is  only  thirty*two  leagues  from  Paris,  she  even  fancied 
she  might  draw,  a  little  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  took  a  house 
in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  But  the  French  government  or- 
dered her  to  withdraw  within  the  limits  assigned  in  the  sentence 
of  her  exile ;  she  then  set  out  for  Francfort,  attended  by  her  eld* 
est  daughter,  and  accompanied  by  the  ez*tribune  Benjamin  C(Mi« 
stant,  her  faithful  protector*  From  Francfort  Madame  de  Stael 
repaired,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  to  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  where  she  formed  plans  destined  to  make  the 
French  acquainted  with  German  literature.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1804,  she  felt  herself  happy  at  Berlin,  the  society  of  which 
city  pleased  her  much;  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
April,  a  friend  brought  her  letters  which  informed  her  of  her 
father's  illness.  She  immediately  set  oiF,  and  until  she  reached 
Weimar,  the  idea  that  she  might  be  deceived  that  her  father 
might  be  no  more,  had  never  entered  her  mind.  Mr.  Necker 
had,  however,  died  at  Geneva  on  the  9th  of  April,  1804,  after  a 
short  but  painful  illness.  During  his  fever  he  expressed  frequent 
apprehensions  that  his  last  work  might  prove  fatal  to  his  daugh« 
ter,  and  in  his  delirium  he  often  blessed  her  and  her  three  chil- 
dren. 

This  unexpected  blow  changed  the  destiny  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  After  her  tears  had  flown  in  abundance  upon  the  grave 
ef  a  father  whom  she  had  affectionately  loved,  she  sought  for 
some  alleviation  to  her  grief  in  selecting  the  most  interesting 
fragments  among  Mr.  Necker's  papers,  and  published  them  at 
Geneva  in  1804,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  character 
and  private  life  of  her  father,  under  the  title  of  Manuscripts  of 
Mr.  Necker^  published  by  his  Daughter.  She  took  care  to  insert 
in  them  a  compliment  paid  to  the  character  of  Bonaparte  in  these 
words :  ^^  The  First  Consul  is  eminently  distinguished  by  his  firm 
and  decisive  character ;  it  is  a  splendid  will  which  seizes  every 
thing,  regulates  every  thing,  fixes  every  thing,  and  which  always 
moves  and  stops  at  the  proper  time.  This  faculty,  which  I  des* 
cribe  after  a  great  model,  is  the  first  quality  for  the  chief  ruler  of 
a  great  empire.  In  the  end,  it  is  considered  as  a  law  of  nature, 
and  all  opposition  vanishes."  This  mean  flattery  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  had  ruined  France,  to  introduce  republican  forms^ 
produced  no  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  First  Consul  to- 
wards Madame  de  Stael.  The  sentence  of  her  banishment  was 
not  revoked,  and  the  novel  of  Corinnuj  which  appeared  soon  after 
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Bonaparte  had  been  raided'  to  the  imperial  ^one,  has  probably 
rendered  it  irrevocalile* 

To  dispel  her  sadness  and  gloom,  Madame  de  Stael  determin- 
ed to  travel  over  the  fine  countries  of  Italy.  The  constant  sere* 
nity  of  the  sky,  the  variety  of  the  landscapes,  a  delightful  music, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  ruins  of  that  superb  Rome,  formerly 
mistress  of  the  world,  insensibly  revived  her  talents  and  her  ea- 
thusiasm,  and  even  gave  renewed  elasticity  to  her  genius.  It  is 
to  this  journey  that  learned  Europe  is  indebted  for  Coriima  or 
Jtalify  that  splendid  monument  of  the  fine  state,  the  profound 
erudition,  the  lively  sensibility,  and  the  ardent  imagination  of  its 
author.  The  mind  finds  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  tlie  combi* 
nation  of  talents  which  that  work  possesses.  It  is  written  with, 
an  eloquence  bordering  on  tlie  sublime  ;  it  breathes  throughout 
the  purest  attachment  to  the  true  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  and 
England  and  Italy  are  contrasted  in  a  manner  litde  calculated  to 
please  those  who  would  wish  to  destroy  every  free  country.  The 
exclamation  of  Corinna  at  the  sight  of  the  Roman  forum,  *'  Ho- 
nour then,  everlasting  honour  to  all  courageous  and  free  nations, 
since  they  thus  captivate  the  attention  of  posterity !"  resounds 
disagreeably  in  the  ears  of  despots. 

After  this  effort  of  genius,  Madame  de  Stael,  by  way  of  relaX'* 
ation,  amused  herself  first  with  performing  in  tragedy  at  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  assumed  the  modest  office  of  an  editor.  Some 
time  after  the  appearance  of  Corbma^  she  published  two  vokimes 
of  Letters  and  Refiections  of  Prince  de  Ltgii€y  and  enriched  them 
with  a  short  preface  worthy  of  her  talents.  I  have  given  an  En- 
glish translation  of  this  work,  to  which  I  attach  some  litde  value, 
because  it  has  aflPorded  me  an  opportunity  of  associating  my  name 
with  that  of  such  an  editor;  it  is  only  in  Uiis  character  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  aspire  to  that  honour.  The  literary  world  is  anxi- 
ously  expecting  the  work  which  Madame  de  Stael  had  comn;ienc- 
ed  in  1804,  upon  Germany. 

Far  be  from  me  to  imitate  the  numerous  slanderers  who  have 
taken  particular  delight  in  publishing  the  errors  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  falsely  adding  to  their  number.  It  belongs  only  to  the 
pen  of  history,  which  will  immortalize  her  merit,  to  reveal  the 
weaknesses  by  which  that  merit  may  be  obscured.  It  is  pos.MbIe 
that  Madame  de  Stael,  as  has  been  observed  by  her  father,  may 
be  *'  very  susceptible  of  being  misled  :"  she  may  sometimes  have 
been  guilty  of  "an  amiable  thoughtlessness,*'  as  Marmontel  calls 
it ;  but  she  nc^er  can  be  dispossessed  of  the  fii*st  rank  among  fe- 
male authors,  who,  in  our  times,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  French 
literature. 
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MINSTER  LOVEL. 

Sir, 

HAVING  lately  seen,  in  the  newspapers,  the  estate  at  Min- 
ster JL^ovel,  in  this  county,  advertised  for  sale,  it  brought  to  my 
recollection  an  extraordinary  stor}%  which  I  well  remember  to 
have  heard  in  my  youth,  respecting  this  place.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  appeared  in  print ;  but  if  it  has,  in  all  probability 
it  is  in  one  of  those  ponderous  volumes,  in  which  topographical 
history  is  generally  communicated,  and  which  are  too  expensive 
for  private  libraries  in  general.  But,  even  should  I  be  in  an  error 
in  this  respect,  I  think  the  chances  are  much  against  its  having 
been  correctly  stated.  If  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your 
Monthly  Miscellany,  it  is  at  your  service.  The  tradition  is  to 
the  following  effect ;  and,  if  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  happened,  be  taken  into  con- 
sider<ition,  it  will  seem  less  improbable  than,  perhaps,  upon  the 
first  impression,  it  may  appear* 

This  place  was,  for  some  centuries,  the  seat  of  the  Lovels,  be- 
tween whom  and  it  there  was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  an 
appellative  reciprocity  ;  for  this  family  first  communicated  their 
name,  by  way  of  addition,  to  that  of  the  place ;  and,  subsequent- 
ly, the  place  furnished  the  family  with  the  foundation  for  their 
title  of  Viscount.  The  last  of  them  is  said  to  have  met  his  fate 
in  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary  manner,  in  his  mansion- 
house  at  this  place  ;  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
was  a  batonial  castle,  with  large  vaults  and  many  secret  recesses j 
constructed  as  well  for  the  reception  of  prisoiiers,  as  for  the  se- 
curing of  the  persons  and  property  of  its  possessors.  Francis, 
tJYe  last  lord  of  this  family,  and  chamberlain  to  King  Richard  the 
Third,  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  raised  an  army,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  impos- 
tor, Lambert  Simnel,  against  that  monarch.  The  decisive  bat- 
de,  which  gave  security  to  Henry's  usurpation,  was  fought  near 
the  village  of  Stoke,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Trent,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. The  slaughter  of  the  insurgent  army  was  immense, 
especially  among  the  officers ;  an  uncommon  proportion  of  whom 
were  slain.  The  Lord  Lovel,  however,  escaped,  by  swimming 
his  horse  across  the  river,  and  retiring  by  unfrequented  roads, 
well  known  to  him,  into  Oxfordshire.  As  the  story  proceeds, 
he  took  care  to  arrive  at  the  gates  of  his  castle  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  so  disguised  as  to  be  known  to  no  one,  except  a  single 
domestic,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.     Before  the  return  of 
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day,  he  retired  to  a  subterranean  recess,  of  which  the  faithful 
servant  retained  the  key;  and  here  he  remained  for  several 
months  in  safety  and  concealment ;  but  the  estates  being  seized 
by  the  king's  orders,  the  casde  dismantled,  and  the  inhabitants 
dispersed  by  authority,  some  in  confinement,  and  others  to  great 
distances,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  left  to  perish  from  iiuii- 
ger  in  the  place  of  his  voluntary  imprisonment.  So  late  as  m 
the  last  century,  when  the  small  remains  of  this  once-stately  edi- 
fice were  pulled  down,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  materials,  the 
vault  was  discovered,  and  the  unfortunate  nobleman  in  it,  seated 
in  a  chair,  as  he  had  died.  So  completely  had  the  external  air 
been  excluded  by  rubbish,  at  the  time  of  dismanding  the  build- 
ing, that  his  apparel,  which  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  a 
prayer-book  lying  before  him  upon  a  table,  were  discovered  en- 
tire. On  the  free  admission  of  the  air,  it  was  said  the  whole 
crumbled  into  dust ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  the  sanctuary  was 
considerably  profaned  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  persons  who  dis- 
covered it,  either  from  ignorance  or  curiosity. 

While  I  was  committing  to  paper  this  extraordinary  narrative 
respecting  Lord  Lovel's  death,  it  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
story  I  met  with  a  short  time  since,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  it,  and  communicated  in  a  history  of  Southwell,  in  Notting* 
hamshire,  lately  published.  Though  already  in  print,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  before  given  respecting  topographical  wmics,  as  it 
will  not  occupy  much  room  in  your  pages,  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
acceptable addition  to  many  of  your  readers :  It  runs  thus : 

*^  About  the  year  1740,  a  discovery  was  made  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  archbishop's  palace  here  (SouthweU),  which  has 
been  thought  to  confirm,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  one  of  those 
many  pieces  of  traditional  history,  to  which  the  residence  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  his  army  here,  gave  occasion.  A  story  was  cur- 
rent, that  the  last  time  but  one  the  king  was  here,  a  few  weeks 
before  he  came  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  Scotch,  the  several 
anrnes  of  the  parliament  pressing  forward  to  surround  him,  news 
was  brought  by  a  deserter,  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching ;  but,  some  of  the  king's  guard  suspecting  the  pretend- 
ed deserter  to  be  a  spy,  forced  him  into  one  of  the  wells  of  the 
Ealace.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  when  a  small  part  of  this 
uilding  was  again  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  one  of  the 
wells  was  covered  over,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  this  transaction,  and  therefore,  with  a  very  natural 
prejudice,  that  its  water  would  be  unfit  for  use.  About  the  year 
before  mentioned,  however,  the  tenant  of  a  garden  contiguous  to 
the  side  of  this  building,  obtained  permission  to  break  a  door^ 
way  into  one  of  the  small  tuiVets  with  which  it  abounded,  to 
laakc  a  place  of  receptioo  for  his  tools»   This  being  done)  it  was 
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Ibund  to  Have  been  a  vault  belonging  to  a  temple  of  Qoacine. 
On  cleaning  it  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth  and  rubbish  at 
the  bottom,  there  was  discovered  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man 
standing  upright,  with  boots  and  spurs  on,  and  some  parts  of  the 
arms,  usually  borne  in  those  days,  lying  at  his  feet.  Near  to  this 
skeleton  was  a  skull,  with  the  iron  part  of  an  axe,  with  which  the 
person  had  been  slain,  still  remaining  in  the  cleft  of  it.  The 
spurs  were  very  lately  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  church.  No  facts  can  be  better  attested,  as  some  of  the 
persons,  who  were  present  at  the  discovery,  have  only  lately  died. 
The  tradition  had  long  been  considered  as  only  an  idle  tale,  which 
the  vulgar  are  apt  to  adopt  without  examination,  and  report  with- 
out hesitation ;  but  now  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
fact."  Oxoiii£NSis. 

Oxford^  S^t.  26, 1811. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  PERNAMBUCO* 

THE  great  jealousy  which  the  Portuguese  have  observed  from 
time  immemorial,  in  all  their  commercial  dealings,  has  indiAced 
them  to  prohibit  foreigners  visiting  this  coast ;  and  before  the 
period  when  the  Prince  Regent  emigrated  with  his  court  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  if  any  foreign  vessel  was  discovered  upon  it,  she  waa 
liable  to  confiscation,  and  her  crew  to  imprisonment.  But  since 
this  has  taken  place,  as  mankind  in  general  go  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  we  have  had  free  access  to  all  their  ports ;  and  to 
say  the  Ifuth,  we  are  now  allowed,  like  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  to 
monopcdize  nearly  the  whole  of  their  trade,  even  the  coasting  part 
of  it.  Previous  to  this  event,  we  were  so  little  acquainted  with 
die  Brazils,  that  in  most  of  our  maps,  this  place  is  called  ^^  Olinda, 
or  Pemambuco,"  though  those  are  in  fact  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct places,  the  first  a  city,  and  the  second  a  populous  town,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  at  least  three  miles.  As  I  believe  no  one  has 
ever  yet  favoured  the  public  with  an  account  of  either  of  these 
places,  I  shall  be  more  explicit  in  my  description,  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  interesting,  especially  as  it  is  composed  from  my 
own  observations  during  a  stay  of  six  weeks. 

Pemambuco  is  a  large  town,  containing  60,000  people,  and 
carrying  on  a  great  foreign  and  domestic  trade.    The  coast  near 

*  We  heartily  wish  our  readers  in  general,  in  forei|^  s«ttleinentg«  would  imi- 
"^  tlie  Gondact  of  tlids  iateiligimt  cQireqM>iMlfiiit» 
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it  19  very  low,  and  the  countty  well  clodied  witii  woods,  in  per- 
petual^rerdure,  which,  contrasted  with  the  white  cottagea  scoctf^* 
ed  along  the  shore,  the  Indians  fishing  in  their  jungadas,  X>r 
canoes,  and  the  beautiful  serene  sky,  affords  to  the  European  as 
he  approaches  it,  a  most  pleasing  prospect. 

The  town  stands  on  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  many  gf  the 
houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
spacious,  the  churches  are  truly  magnificent,  and  the  images  they 
contain  are  immensely  valuable.  It  is  supposed  that  the  religions 
form  one  eighth  part  of  the  population;  and  of  the  continiial 
crowd  passing  through  the  streets,  they  'make  no  small  portion. 
These  people  are  dressed  according  to  the  cntier  they  profesS| 
whether  Carthusians,  Gray  Friars,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  One 
of  th<;se  orders  is  particularly  distinguishable,  not  only  by  being 
externally  clothed  very  well,  but  by  their  fair  round  bellies,  which 
appear  to  be  in  general  well  lined,  and  much  of  the  same  cut  with 
that  of  Sir  John  FalstaiT.     These  are  the  Cannelites. 

Nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  slaves,  who  are  humane^ 
treated  by  the  Portuguese^  and  make  good  and  faithful  servants. 
There  is  a  market  appropriated  purposely  for  these  unfortunate 
beings,  where  two  or  three  hundred  are  commonly  seen  huddled 
together,  squatted  on  their  hams  like  monkies,  and  completely  m 
tiierpo*  They  are  thus  exposed  for  sale,  having  been  previously 
rubbed  over  with  a  species  af  oil,  which  gives  them  a  glossy, 
shining  appearance ;  and,  in  addition,  are  decorated  with  bead- 
necklaces  and  bracelets,  to  set  them  off  to  advantage.  They  seem 
to  regard  white  people  as  a  superior  sort  of  beings,  and  look  on 
one  as  he  passes  with  a  most  vacant  stare.  I  thought  to  myself, 
one  day,  whilst  observing  three  hundred  of  them  landing  from  a 
vessel  just  arrived,  surely  the  day  will  come  when  these  people 
will  be  as  polished  as  we  are,  and  ourselves  become  like  the  an- 
cient Romans,  only  known  in  history. 

Pemambuco  stands  on  two  islands,  and  is  coimected  together 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  most  beautiful  structure,  built 
by  the  Dutch  when  they  took  this  place  from  the  Portuguese,  in 
16ro.  It  consists  of  fifteen  arches,  under  which  runs  a  strong 
and  rapid  river,  that  comes  many  hundred  miles  down  the  coun- 
try. 

On  each  side  of  this  bridge  are  shops  full  of  European  mer- 
chandize, particularly  English  manufactures,  or  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Portuguese,  ^  fazendas  inglesas."  It  is  only  in  the  middle 
that  a  person  knows  he  is  on  a  bridge,  he  then  beholds  an  open- 
ing, which  during  the  day  is  often  full  of  passengers,  enjoying 
the  cool  refreshing  breeze  that  comes  down  the  river,  and  grati- 
fying themselves  with  the  prospect,  which  from  this  spot  is  truly 
delightful.    The  river  seen  winding  up  as  far  as  Olinda^  which  is 
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Mated  on  a  hfll ;  on  either  baink  beautiful  white  cottages,  inter- 
mixed  with  mangrove  and  cocoa  trees,  and  fruitful  vineyards ; 
the  Indians  paddling  down  the  river  with  their  unwieldy^canoes, 
the  fishermen  on  the  beach  drying  their  nets,  and  nature  display- 
ing her  gayest  verdure,  form  altogether  a  coup  cPceil^  which  it  is 
impassible  to  conceive  much  more  to  describe.  '^The  other  is  a 
very  long  wooden  bridge,  in  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  remark- 
able,  more  than  being  quite  open  to  the  breeze  which  comes  dowii 
the  river. .  It  is  on  theit  account  much  resorted  to  in  the  evening, 
especially  by  ^e  £nglish,  who,  seated  on  each  side,  often  amuse 
themselves  by  critieising,  with  the  characteristic  liberty  of  their 
country,  the  numerous  passengers. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Pemambuco  are  lofty,  and,  instead  of 
glass  windows,  have  green  lattices,  which  has  a  pretty  effect,  es- 
pecially as  all  their  houses  are  white,  and  frequently  surrounded 
with  beautiful  evergreens.  All  these  windows  are  prominent, 
not  unlike  the  Elizabethan  windows,,  seen  in  some  of  our  old 
country  towns.  During  the  morning,  the  better  sort  of  Portu« 
guese  are  seen  leaning  out  of  them,  muffled  up  in  their  long  cloaks, 
and  exhibiting  a  genuine  picture  of  indolence.  They  never  live 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  commonly  used  for  cellars  or  shops. 
The  ladies  are  only  seen  towards  the  evening,  peeping  through 
the  lattices ;  very  few  ever  appearing  in  the  streets,  and  then 
closely  veiled,  and  in  a  kind  of  hammock  with  curtains,  carried 
by  two  slaves  on  a  long  pole.  They  are  remarkably  partial  to  the 
tngikh,  which  occasions  much  jealousy,  though  I  do  not  ihink 
the  Portuguese  are  so  much  addicted  to  this  passion  as  they  are 
represented  to  be.  I  have  observed  the  same  in  many  foreign 
nations ;  a  circumstance  for  which  I  cannot  account,  unless  it  is 
that  the  English  are  more  handsome  than  any  other  people. 

There  are  a  good  many  coffee-houses  here,  which  are  known 
by  a  small  round  board,  with  Casa  de  Caff^  written  upon  it.  The 
principal  one  is  kept  by  a  priest,  and  is  the  common  resort  of  alt 
,  the  merchants,  serving  them  as  an  exchange.  Good  wine,  san- 
garee,  and  a  tolerable  breakfast,  can  be  procured  here  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  Here  is  also  an  excellent  billiard  table,  and  several 
backgammon  tables,  well  frequented,  especially  on  a  Sunday,  the 
day  these  amusements  are  mostly  followed,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  About  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, die  merchants  make  a  tolerable  show  at  this  place,  and  a  good 
d^al  of  business  is  transacted. 

Sinfe  the  Prince  Regent  came  to  die  Brazils,  the  trade  has  in- 
creased gready*  Before  this  period  it  was  carried  on  with  Eu- 
rope in  large  ships,  similar  to  our  East  Indiamen ;  but  it  is  of 
course  now  thrown  open  to  all  nations.  The  Portuguese  mer- 
chants aie  rich  and  respectable*  In  all  their  transactions,  payment 
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18  made  at  the  time  of  purchase ;  they  have  no  idea  of  crfedil* 
Most  of  our  £nglish  merchants  are  young  men,  sent  Qut  as  agents 
from  bouses  in  England ;  they  are  a  very  wild  set*  It  always 
appeared  a  mystery  to  me,  how  thev  contrived  to  live  in  such  a 
gay  style  on  a  trifling  commission ;  but  I  have  invariably  remark- 
ed, that  English  agents  abroad  live  much  superior  to  their  em- 
ployers  at  home ;  and  while  the  latter  become  bankrupts,  they  in 
general  get  rich.  The  reason  is  obvious*  A  Mr.  Pinches  and  a 
Mr.  Bowen,  were  the  only  two  I  should  have  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  to  have  entrusted  with  any  concern  of  importance.  I 
am  convinced  the  highest  trust  might  be  reposed  in  these  worthy 
gentlemen* 

The  harbour  of  Pemambuco  is  wonderfully  convenient*  It  is 
formed  by  a  natural  pier,  extending  in  a  direct  line  many  miles. 
This  is  a  coral  reef,  so  exacdy  straight  and  even,  that  one  would 
almost  imagine  it  the  work  of  art*  Th^  vessels  lie  alongside  each 
other  in  tiers,  moored  head  and  stern,  about  half-pistol  shot  from 
the  shore,  and  close  to  this  reef,  which  at  high  water  spring  tides 
as  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent barrier*  This  place  is  in  latitude  8^  south,  consequently 
the  heat  is  excessive,  the  thermometer  frequently  being  at  V»0^  in 
the  shade.  During  the  night  it  is  always  calm,  with  a  good  deal 
of  lightning*  About  nine  in  the  morning  the  sea  breeze  cornea 
gradually,  and  is  strongest  about  noon,  when  by  degrees  it  dies 
away  into  a  calm  that  generally  takes  place  towards  sunset. 

Pemambuco  is  very  well  fortified  in  appearance,  but  it  would 
make  a  poor  resistance.  The  carriages,  of  their  guns  are  decayed^ 
and  no  one  can  conceive  such  a  set  of  ragged  fellows  as  their  sol- 
diers, no  two  of  whom  are  dressed  in  the  same  uniform.  An 
officer  on  duty  with  his  guard,  would  form  an  admirable  group 
for  such  a  pencil  as  Hogarth's*  All  vessels  on  arriving  in  the 
harbour  are  obliged  to  land  their  powder,  which  is  conveyed  by 
proper  officers  to  a  magazine,  and  returned  on  departure.  How« 
ever,  whilst  deposited  here,  it  is  in  general  well  tithed*  They 
can  raise  5000  military,  comprising  the  militia ;  however,  the 
greatest  part  of  'these  are  blacks* 

The  governor  of  Pemambuco  is  generally  a  Portuguese  noble- 
man, and  lives  in  great  state*  On  passing  through  the  streets, 
every  respect  is  shown  him.  This  office  is  by  no  means  perma- 
nent, for  a  new  one  comes  every  two  or  three  years  from  Rio 
Janeiro*  The  present  governor,  who  is  an  enteqjrising  man, 
came  by  land  from  Bahia,  escorted  by  five  hundred  troops*  They 
had,  in  their  journey,  some  very  severe  skirmishes  with  the  na« 
tives,  who  are  called  the  Japayos,  and  are  Cannibals.  By  disease, 
wild  beasts,  enemies,  and  other  evils,  very  little  more  than  half 
of  them  arrived  safe. 
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The  churches  at  Pernambuco  are  large  buildings.  They  con- 
tain some  excellent  paintings,  and  each  of  them  has  a  number  of 
chancels,  or  more  properly  chapels,  dedicated  to  particular  saints, 
which  on  certain  days  are  shown,  ornamented  with  flowers.  They 
are  quite  open,  having  no  pews,  and  the  people  either  stand  or 
kneel*  All  are  very  richly  furnished ;  in  short,  no  one  can  con- 
ceive the  grandeur  the  insides  some  of  them  exhibit.  They  are 
generally  very  large,  with  a  great  number  of  pillars,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  cathedrals.  One  large  consecrated  lamp 
is  continuaUy  burning  over  the  high  altar,  and  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  tapers,  in  candlesticks,  about  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
some  of  them  of  massy  silver.  The  glimmering  of  these  candles 
at  noon  day,  has  a  curious  and  rather  solemn  effect.  The  doors 
are  generally  openl^  and  a  good  many  people  are  seen  on  their 
knees  at  prayers,  before  the  different  saints ;  others  receiving  the 
sacrament,  some  confessing,  and  Padres  (jpriests)  gliding  from 
one  door  to  another,  or  traversing  with  a  suent  sanctified  deport- 
ment the  different  parts  of  the  church.  These  conspire  to  give  a 
stranger  an  idea,  that  they  have  enough  to  do.  A  confessional 
chair,  of  which  there  are  generally  six  or  eight  in  a  church,  is 
made  very  large  and  high,  so  that  the  priest,  who  is  in  it,  is  not 
seen.  Those  who  wish  to  confess  (mostly  women)  go  singly,  and 
kneeling  down  opposite  a  lattice  work  in  the  side  of  it,  ease  their 
burthened  consciences,  and  get  absolution.  Besides  the  church 
itself,  there  is  always  under  the  same  roof  apartments  for  the  Pa^ 
tiresy  or  Fathers,  (as  the  Portuguese  style  the  priests)  in  which 
they  live  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  monks  of  old,  having 
their  cells  and  a  large  room  where  they  dine  together. 

There  are  numbers  of  helpless  old  women,  who  live  constant- 
ly in  the  churches,  and  are  subsisted  by  what  is  left  at  their  tables. 
These  priests  have  the  character  of  being  very  hospitable ;  and 
are  so  serviceable  to  foreigners,  that  for  a  trifling  sum  they  will 
not  only  show  the  relicts  of  their  churches,  but  also  where  the 
most  beauteous  and  courteous  ladies  of  the  town  reside.  The 
English  residents  give  strange  accounts  of  some  of  them,  who,  it 
is  said,  are  much  addited  to  a  vice  very  prevalent  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries.  I  was  told  of  another  circumstance,  which  will 
perhaps  scarcely  be  credited.  It  is  the  province  of  one  of  them 
to  recommend  obfects  of  charity ;  this  man  carries  on  a  most  pro- 
fitable trade  by  it.  He  is  known  to  have  in  his  pay  several  loath- 
some decrepid  wretches,  such  as  are  most  calculated  to  excite 
charity,  and  stations  them  at  the  comer  of  streets  best  frequented. 
They  are  furnished  by  him  with  a  written  testimonial,  and  are 
allowed  by  him  a  small  share  of  the  profits.  I  cannot  say  how 
the  religious  are  supported,  but  great  numbers  are  always  seen 
m  the  streets,  dressed  in  their  robes,  soliciting  alms  ;^  for  which 
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purpose  they  carry  a  small  square  box,  whh  the  figure  of  Christy 
or  some  particular  saint,  painted  upon  it.  I  observed,  that,  not- 
withstanding they  consider  the  £nglish  as  heretics,  they  do  not 
scruple  to  receive  their  money,  for  which  they  bestow  in  return  a 
benediction ;  and  so  well  are  they  aware  of  the  liberality  of  our 
countrymen,  that  if  a  Portuguese  and  an  Englishman  are  stand* 
ing  together  in  the  street,  they  will  never  fail  to  accost  the  £ng- 
lisiiman  first. 

In  every  street  there  are  different  images  of  the  Virgin  Maiy 
and  the  saints,  which,  on  particular  days  are  exposed  to  vieiir^ 
superbly  illuminated  with  a  number  of  large  candles.  About 
eight  in  the  evening  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  assemble 
round  them  and  sing  hymns.  This  has  a  pleasing  effect,  espe* 
cially  as  they  keep  time  with  great  exactness,  and  have  a  persoa  . 
to  direct  them  who  rings  a  little  bell,  whilst  they  are  singing  par* 
ticular  parta«  Another  custom  seems  remarkably  strange.  Twice 
every  day,  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening,  at 
the  tolling  of  a  bell  every  thing  in  an  instant  is  at  a  stand.  Men^ 
women,  or  children,  whether  in  the  street^  or  the  houses,  instant* 
ly  pull  off  their  hats,  cross  themselves,  and  say  a  short  prayer% 
This  continues  about  a  minute.  At  the  second  tolling  every  thing 
goes  on  again  as  usual.  During  this  time  a  particular  part  of  the 
mass  is  being  performed  in  the  grand  church.  Although  this 
has  a  striking  effect,  the  positions  people  are  some  times  caub;ht 
in  are  very  ludicrous.  It  appears  almost  the  instantaneous  emct 
of  magic.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  here  during  Lent,  which 
is  most  rigidly  observed.  The  illuminations  on  the  churches, 
£re-works,  and  processions  during  the  Easter,  were  very  grand. 
The  biter  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  heard  of.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  smiling  at  such  a  combination  of  superstiticm 
and  foUy,  and  at  the  same  time  being  sensibly  struck  with  the 
immense  value  of  the  images  displayed  on  the  occasion.  One  of 
them  I  shall  describe*  Although  I  may  not  perhaps  be  exacdy 
correct  in  the  number  of  priests,  monks,  &c.  I  assure  you  I  ant 
nearly  so.  It  took,  place  on  Easter  Sunday,  about  three  o^dock 
in  the  afternoon.    The  order  was  as  follows : 

Black  girls  strewing  flowers. 

A  trumpeter  covered  entirely  witli  black  crape^  close  fitted  to  his 
bodf ,  with  two  large  horns  and  red  eyes* 

Four  priests  carrying  a  large  red  flag  with  gold  fnnge^  having  a 
white  cross  upon  it. 

Twenty  monks  in  their  robes,  two  and  two,  the  first  carrying  a  con- 
secrated lamp. 

Thirty  white  children,  dressed  as  cherubims  and  seraphims,  with 
Ijauze  wings  edg^ed  with  tinsel,  large  feathers  on  their  heads,  carrying 
cssbtenyi  of  peace,  plenty,  Sec. 
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The  bishop  in  his  robes^  sprinkling  holf  water  from  a  vase  carried 
lijr  a  priest,  and  bestowing  his  blessings  as  he  passed,  by  lifting  up  his 
Jbands  and  frequent  ejaculations. 

A  priest  carrying  a  cross  of  solid  gold. 

Forty  priests,  two  and  two,  singing  hymns  at  intervals. 

An  ofBcer  and  twelve  soldiers^  six  abreast,  with  arms  reversed. 

A  band  of  music,  playing  at  intervals  solemn  airs. 

Forty  Gray  Friars  in  their  robes,  two  and  two. 

Black  officer  and  twelve  black  soldiers,  six  abreast,  with  arms  re- 
versed. 

Large  oblong  square  pedestal,  representing  the  nativity  of  Christ  m 
"figures  of  silver,  as  large  as  life,  carried  by  twelve  slaves. 

Twenty  Carthusian  monks  with  lighted  tapers,  two  and  two. 

Another  pedestal  showing  Christ's  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  in 
'figures  of  silver,  carried  by  twelve  slaves 

Twenty  Carmelite  monks  in  their  robes,  carrying  tapers,  two  and 
two. 

Another  pedestal  showing  Christ's  transEguration,  in  figures  of  sil- 
ver, carried  by  twelve  slaves. 

Twenty  choristers  singing  hymns. 

Pedestal  showing  the  Last  Supper,  carried  by  twelve  slaves. 

Twenty  Gray  Friars  with  tapers. 

Pedestal  showing  Christ  being  scourged,  carried  by  twelve  men. 

A  priest  carrying  a  black  flag. 

Thirty  priests  with  lighted  tapers,  two  and  two. 

A  pedestal  with  the  crucifixion  in  gold,  the  rays  rqund  Christ's  head 
-set  with  precious  stones,  carried  by  twelve  slaves. 

Fifty  poor  black  women,  two  abreast,  weeping. 

Pedestal  showing  the  tomb  with  the  Virgin  Mary  weeping  over  it, 
-in  figures  of  silver,  carried  by  twelve  slaves. 

Eifty  black  women  weeping. 

Pedestal  showing  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  Heaven,  in  silver,  car- 
ried by  twelve  slaves. 

Fifty  choristers  singing  hymns. 

About  two  hundred  priests  and  monks  in  their  different  orders,  six 
abreast,  each  order  with  a  gold  or  silver  cross. 

An  officer  and  twenty -four  black  soldiers,  shouldered  arms. 

Band  of  music. 

About  five  hundred  soldiers,  six  deep. 

Royal  standard  of  Portugal. 

The  governor  with  his  aides-du-camp. 

Band  of  music. 

About  five  hundred  black  soldiers,  part  of  the  militia. 

Every  one  seemed  sensibly  aflFected  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
As  the  procession  passed  along,  the  people  fell  on  their  knees 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  when  the  crucifixion  came  by  I  observed 
inost  of  them  wept.  From  the  first  image  as  far  as  the  governori, 
was  a  row  on  each  aide,  consistiag  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
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town,  in  long  black  cloaks,  carrying  white  rods,  who  walked  io 
a  direct  line,  about  three  yards  distant  from  it.  These  shows 
are  often  repeated,  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  have  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  lower  classes,  especially  the  slaves. 

The  Portuguese  take  every  method  of  impressing  on  the  minds 
of  the  latter  die  importance  of  religion,  of  which  the  following 
cannot  fail  of  striking  them  forcibly.  Whenever  a  slave  happens 
to  die  before  he  is  baptized,  they  do  not  allow  him  burial ;  but 
his  body  is  thrown  down  on  the  sea  shore,  a  litde  below  the  town, 
where  it  is  left  a  prey  for  bustards  and  wild  beasts.  In  a  walk 
along  the  beach  to  Olinda,  I  saw  no  less  than  five  of  these  bodies 
lying  a  litde  above  high  water  mark.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive more  disgusting  objects ;  however,  I  took  special  care  after* 
wards  to  avoid  them,  which  was  easily  done,  as  the  birds  (who 
flock  round  them  like  the  crows  in  England  round  a  dead  horse) 
pointed  out  where  they  lay. 

The  Portuguese  have  but  few  amusements.  The  principal 
one  I  saw  was  the  theatre,  which  was  only  opened  one  nig^t, 
when  the  governor  was  present.  A  number  of  soldiers  patroled 
the  different  parts  of  the  house  to  preserve  order.  Every  thing 
passed  on  very  well  until  about  the  middle,  when  a  song  being 
feebly  encored  by  two  or  three  Portuguese  in  the  pit,  an  officer 
ordered  silence  in  a  very  peremptory  voice;  which  not  according 
with  the  ideas  of  some  English  captains,  they  resumed  the  cry 
of  encore^  in  which  most  of  the  Portuguese  (thus  encouraged) 
ventured  to  join.  A  commotion  took  place,  the  play  finished, 
the  guard  was  called  in,  through  which  our  countrymen  effected 
a  safe  retreat,  leaving  their  allies  in  the  pit,  who  were  at  last  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoners,  and  after  some  resistance  carried  to 
the  guard-house.  The  next  day  they  were  released  by  the  go* 
vernor,  who  graciously  condescended  to  pardon  them.  The  the- 
atre was  never  re -opened. 

Whilst  here,  I  witnessed  an  instance  of  the  effiect  it  would  have 
on  a  man  to  be  estranged  from  his  native  country  in  his  youth, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  govemor^s  aides-du-camp.  This  young 
man,  who  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  is  now  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  in  a  snoaU 
English  vessel  smuggling  on  the  coast,  on  board  of  which  he  was 
in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin  boy.     Being  a  handsome  youth,  the 

governor  conceived  a  partiality  for  him,  and  brought  him  up  in 
e  Portuguese  army :  he  is  now  his  favourite  aide-du-camp,  and 
always  accompanies  him  when  he  goes  in  public.  He  is  st  gen- 
teel young  man ;  his  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  immediately 
denote  him  to  be  an  Englishman.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  he  has  nearly  forgot  his  native  language,  and 
does  not  take  the  least  notice  whatever  of  his  countrymen,  whom 
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he  seems  even  to  disown.  He  appears  long  ago  to  have  given 
up  all  ideas  of  ever  more  returning  to  visit  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  to  have  become  quite  a  naturalized  Portu- 
guese. Many  interesting  reflections  will  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  this,  possessing  any  degree  of  sensibility, 
on  contemplating  this  singular  and  romantic  incident. 

Pernanibuco  is  seated  on  very  low  ground,  and  quite  sur-  ^ 
rounded  by  water,  consequently  intermittent  jphrers  are  very  com-  *;  ^ 
mon.  There  is  only  one  hospital,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  "' 
room  with  about  thirty  beds  on  each  side,  filled  with  wretches 
suiFering  imder  the  most  loathsome  diseases.  A  man  stands  at 
die  door  to  solicit  the  charity  of  passengers,  which  helps  to  de- 
fray the  expenses.  When  a  patient  dies',  he  is  laid  on  a  table  at 
the  entAince  with  a  plate  on  his  breast,  to  raise  in  a  similar  way 
money  to  bury  him.  It  often  happens  four  or  five  bodies  are 
thus  exposed.  Great  numbers  of  slaves  die  of  the  small-pox  on 
their  first  importation,  and  still  more  from  the  fever  and  dysen- 
tery. A  few  months  before  my  arrival  here,  a  tribe  of  the  natives 
or  Japayos,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  came  to  the  town  from  the  interior.  The  governor  gave 
them  every  encouragement ;  but  these  complaints  (especially  tht 
latter)  getting  amongst  them,  the  whole  party  died  successively. 
The  country  a  few  miles  from  the  town  is  full  of  thick  impene- 
trable woods,  dreadfully  infested  with  wild  beasts  and  reptiles, 
especially  snakes.  I  was  one  evening  returning  to  the  town  from 
Mr.  M— 's  country  residence,  when  I  saw  a  poor  aged  black  stung 
in  the  leg  by  one  of  the  latter,  which  he  managed  however  to  kill 
with  a  large  stick  he  carried.  It  was  about  four  feet  long,  of  a 
dusky  greenish  brown  colour,  with  black  spots  on  the  back,  and 
rather  of  a  lighter  colotir  under  the  belly.  He  conveyed  it  in  his 
hand  to  the  town,  groaning  piteously  all  the  way,  which  I  found 
he  had  good  reason  to  do,  for  one  of  the  English  I  met  with  told 
me  there  was  no  cure  for  the  bite  of  that  particular  snake,  and 
that  his  death  would  certainly  follow  in  a  few  hours.  By  the  time 
we  arrived  in  the  town,  his  leg  and  thigh  were  so  much  swollen 
that  he^could  scarcely  walk.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets  to 
the  hospital,  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  his  distress,  un- 
less by  shaking  their  heads  to  signify  it  was  all  over.  I  pitied  the 
poor  fellow's  situation  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Two  days 
after,  I  saw  his  body  at  the  hospital  door,  exposed  in  the  usual 
way  to  raise  money  to  bury  it;  it  was  quite  putrid,  especially  the 
leg  which  had  been  stimg. 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  Ignis  fatuus,  or  as  it  is  called,  a  Jack- 
a- Lantern,  but  I  never  saw  one  before  I  came  to  Pemambuco,  at 
a  short  distance  from  which  they  are  very  common.  It  is  mostly 
at  twilight  in  the  evening  they  are  visible,  when  I  have  counted 
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more  than  thirty  together.  I  know  not  what  to  compare  them  to» 
unless  it  is  the  very  large  sparks  which  fly  from  a  blacksmiths 
forge ;  they  rise  from  the  ground  and  continue  to  float  about  in 
the  atmosphere,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, for  some  minutes,  when  they  totally  disappear. 

This  country  also  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  birds,  some 
of  which  are  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  sing  delightfully.  Macaws 
and  parrots  are  also  very  common,  nearly  every  hotise  having  one 
or  two  at  the  door ;  and  as  they  often  set  each  other  a  chattering 
through  a  whole  street,  they  make  such  a  confounded  din  that  an 
Englishman  would  think  he  was  got  into  a  Welsh  market. 

In  regard  to  the  fishes  on  this  coast  they  are  very  numerous. 
The  river  near  Pemambuco  abounds  with  alligators,  which  are 
often  very  destructive ;  and  that  extraordinary  fish,  the  torpedo^ 
is  frequently  caught  here.  The  electric  power  is  so  strong  in 
this  fish,  that  even  the  line  which  catches  him  conveys  a  slight 
shock.  The  blacks  have  a  curious  way  of  catching  fish,  uriiidi. 
is  thus  performed  :  on  a  dark  night  they  go  on  jungadas,  (a  sort 
of  canoe  composed  of  three  or  four  long  pieces  of  wood  lashed 
together)  on  which  they  make  a  large  blazing  fire,  which  instant- 
ly attracts  the  fish,  when  they  strike  them  with  harpoons  ;  most 
of  the  fish  with  which  Pemambuco  is  supplied  are  caught  in  this 
way.  I  have  before  observed  that  Olinda  is  a  distinct  city,  three 
miles  from  Pemambuco.  One  day  I  visited  this  place  in  company 
with  an  American  captain.  It  is  seated  on  a  small  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  large  monastery. 

The  town  is  small ;  and  though  most  of  the  merchants  of  Per* 
nambuco  have  seats  here,  it  is  nevertheless  very  thinly  peopled. 
The  houses  are  beautiful  white  buildings,  interspersed  with  de* 
lightful  gardens ;  rising  as  they  do  one  above  another  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  it  is  seen  a  great  way  ofl*  at  sea^  The  great  trade  and 
other  advantages  of  Pemambuco  liave  drawn  all  the  merchants 
from  it ;  and  it  now  contains  litde  more  than  two  monasteries  and 
a  nunnery,  with  a  few  poor  people  dependent  on  them.  The 
object  which  particularly  attracted  our  attention  was,  the  monas* 
tery  on  the  hill;  the  church  of  which  being  open,  we  enter* 
ed  to  view  its  curiosities.  A  slave  kindly  offered  his  services, 
and  showed  us  whatever  we  wished  to  see.  In  the  middle  of  it 
lay  the  body  of  a  black  woman,  for  interment*  The  images  and 
gilt  cornices  were  very  grand ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
the  magnificence  some  of  these  places  exhibit.  We  observed  a 
large  curtain  that  concealed  something.  We  wished  to  see  it : 
the  slave  at  first  hesitated,  but,  on  looking  round  and  perceiving 
none  of  iht  padres  near,  he  ventured  to  draw  it  up ;  it  was  a  most 
valuable  crucifix  in  gold,  as  large  as  life.  Whilst  describing  its 
value,  a  priest  came  in ;  the  slave,  struck  with  terror,  fell  on  his 
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knttn  and  implored  his  pardon.  I  perceived  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
and  therefore  I  had  recourse  to  artifice,  to  save  the  poor  fellow  a 
flogging,  I  told  him  I  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  would  not 
believe  it.  By  good  fortune  I  had  a  gold  cross  for  a  brooch  in 
my  bosom ;  I  showed  it  him,  he  was  then  convinced,  pardon* 
ed  the  slave,  and  showed  us  all  the  curiosities  we  had  not  pre- 
viously seen,  especially  some  exquisite  paintings  on  religious  sub* 
jects. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  more  romantic  situation,  or  one  which 
commands  a  more  lovely  prospect  than  this  monastery,  especially 
the  church,  which  is  far  the  highest  object  on  this  coast,  tmd  is 
visible  a  long  way  off  at  sea.  As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  be- 
fore we  returned  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  after  taking  each  a 
glass  of  sangaree,  and'  smoking  a  segar,  we  hired  a  canoe,  which 
soon  paddled  us  down  the  river  to  iPemambuco,  through  a  swam^ 
py  wood  of  low  mangrc^ve  trees,  full  of  alligators,  one  of  which 
we  could  discern  crossing  the  river  a  little  before  us. 

The  Portuguese  are  an  honest  well-behaved  people,  remarkar 
bly  attached  to  the  English ;  but  they  are  passionate  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  murders  are  very  common.  These  are  never  commit^ 
ted  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but  of  revenge,  or  are  the  edect  of 
some  sudden  quarreL  One  day  I  witnessed  one  of  them  take 
place,  which  almost  chilled  my  blood.  Happening  to  go  down 
to  the  cotton-wharf,  I  saw  two  men  fighting,  one  of  them  gave 
die  other  a  severe  blow  on  the  breast,  which  exasperated  him  so 
much  that  he  immediately  drew  a  knife  and  cut  his  adversary 
across  the  abdomen,  by  which  all  the  viscera  fell  out,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  fseces.  The  unfortunate  man  expired  in  about  five 
minutes,  while  the  assassin  took  sanctuary  in  a  neighbouring 
church ;  and  in  about  a  week  afterwards  I  saw  him  looking  at 
i^me  English  hardware  in  a  shop  window.  The  man  who  wag 
thus  killed  was  remarkably  active  in  assisting  us  when  we  dis- 
ohai'ged  our  cargo,  having  the  command  of  one  of  the  boats 
which  conveyed  it  to  the  shore.  It  is  too  expensive  for  any  one 
to  undertake  to  bring  a  criminal  to  justice  for  a  capital  crime, 
iteHiss  he  is  possessed  of  a  good  property,  and  even  then,  if  he 
has  taken  sanctuary,  it  is  of  no  use*  The  Portuguese  are  sober, 
and  tolerably  industrious.  Their  seamen  are  remarkably  good 
and  faithful,  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  English  merchant 
shipping,  in  preference  to  any  other  foreigners.  Thb  I  have 
often  experienced.  The  produce  of  the  Brazils  consists  of  gold, 
silver,  diamonds,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  ipecacuana,  sarsaparilla^ 
fustic,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  ginger,  and  many  other  valuable 
oommodHies ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  these  articles  are  not  im<» 
portaftile  into  Enj^nd,  on  account  of  our  West-India  possessions, 
die  produce  of  which  is  nearly  similar,  but  inferior  in  quality, 
and  double  the  price  of  that  brought  from  the  Brazils. 
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Madame  Blanchard — Madame  Blaticbard,  notwithstanding  her  late 
disaster  at  RomCf  made  another  ascen^on  from  that  capital  on  the 
23d  of  December.  After  experiencing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
she  says,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  her  balloon  at- 
tained an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  She  afterwards  descended  at  Tag^- 
liacozza. 

Ladder  in  ease  qfFire^^^m^  Feb.  14.  M.  Regnier,  oonaemrtor 
of  the  Artillery  Museum^  has  received  the  prize  for  the  inventioQ  of  a 
ladder^  which  consists  of  several  lengths^  each  four  yards  long,  which 
fasten  into  each  other,  so  that  when  united,  they  form  one  ladder  ele* 
•ven  yards  in  length,  without  the  necessity  for  cords,  or  other  mode  of 
tying  them  together.  Although  the  bands  which  combine  these  lad* 
ders  are  of  iron,  yet  the  whole  together  does  not  weigh  above  200  lbs. 
ao  that  two  men  can  readily  carry  the  whole  to  any  place  where  it 
may  be  wanted.  Or  it  may  be  carried  in  parts ;  where  houses,  &c. 
are  not  high. 

Banditti  in  force. — The  forests  of  the  Spessart,  and  Odenwald,  are 
said  to  have  been  recently  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  A 
corps  of  4000  troops  having  been  sent  to  discover  the  brigands,  divide 
ed  themselves  into  small  parties :  some  of  these,  afler  repeated  at- 
tacks, having  penetrated  very  iar,  came  to  a  small  encampment,  de* 
fended  by  a  ditch  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  While  the  t]x>ops  were 
preparing  for  assault,  the  robbers  rushed  out,  and  bore  down  all  before 
them.  The  troops  fled,  leaving  behind  them  two  pieces  of  cannoDi 
some  colours,  and  250  killed  and  wounded. 

City  and  fieo/Ue  consumed  byJSrc.'^Tht  city  of  Bassen,  situated  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Pegu,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Bur- 
mah  empire,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  thousands  of  the  in« 
habitants  perished  in  the  flames.  This  is  the  second  calamity  of  the 
same  description  which  has,  within  the  apace  of  a  few  months,  visited 
that  wretched  country. 

Mecea  relieved :  JVehabites  tfx/ie//tfe/.— Letters  from  Constantino- 
ple, of  the  2d  of  January,  state  that  ofHcial  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  overthrow  of  the  Wehabites,  by  the  Egyptian  forces  un- 
der a  son  of  Mahomed  Aly-Pacha ;  and  that  the  latter  had  marched 
for  Mecca,  which  had  declared  for  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  chace  from 
thence  the  enemies  of  the  Faith.  This  had  diffused  joy  at  Constanti- 
nople— prayers  were  ordered  in  the  mosques;  and  the  Imans  and 
Boctora  had  declared,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Wehabites  from  Mec* 
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ca,  coupled  with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Throne,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  indications  that  Divine  wrath  was  removed,  and  that  Providence 
would  bless  the  arms  of  the  Faithful  against  Infidels,  and  restore  the 
Empire  to  its  former  splendour.  So  anxioua  were  all  classes  for  ad- 
vices of  the  re-occupation  of  Mecca,  and  so  certain  of  its  taking  filacCf 
that  thousands  had  made  vovfs  qf  abstaining  from  ail  animal food^  &c. 
until  they  were  received. 

A  monstrous  long  Ibernian  P/ay.— The  Spanish  theatre  did  not  be- 
gin to  refine  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Rodri- 
guez de  Cota  then  gave  his  Calixtus  and  Melibeus ;  it  was  one  of  the 
first  pieces  in  which  the  rules  of  the  dramatic  art  appear  to  be  at  all 
understood,  and  abounds  with  very  lively  but  often  licentious  descrip- 
tions. Celestina  appeared  a  short  time  after ;  it  consists  of  twenty-one 
acts  by  different  authors;  the  earlier  ones  are  attributed  by  some  to 
Rodriguez  de  Cota,  by  others  to  Juan  de  Mena;  the  latter  ones  are  by 
Fernando  Roxas  de  Montalvano,  known  also  by  another  dramatic  piece, 
Progne  and  Philomela.  Celestina  was  bef^un  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  was  not  finished  till  fifty  or  sixty  yeai's  after. 
Though  it  may  be,  regarded  as  a  monster,  the  piece  has  its  beauties. 
The  plot  is  clearly  unfolded,  the  action  well  sustained,  the  incidents 
are  well  introduced;  its  episodes  are  probable;  its  delineations  of  man** 
ners  and  characters  just.  It  made  a  great  noise  in  the  literary  world. 
It  went  through  fifteen  Spanish  editions,  a  Latin  translation  and  edi- 
tion, and  two  French  translations  and  editions.  It  pleased  very 
much  in  Italy,  where  translations  were  multiplied,  and  went  through 
ten  editions  in  that  language. 

Secret  Intelligence  of  the  Order  qf  Jesuits.-^  The  late  Duke  of  Chai* 
seul  (aays  Mr.  Seward  in  his  Biographiana),  having  no  employ  in 
the  government  of  France,  happened  one  evening  at  supper  to  say 
something  very  strong  against  the  Jesuits.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  Ambassador  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  usual  routine  of  his 
Tisits  in  that  situation,  he  called  upon  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  fo|r 
whose  Ordejr  he  professed  the  highest  veneration.  *'  Your  Excelr 
lence  did  not  always,  I  fear,  think  so  well  of  Us,'*  replied  the  Gene- 
ral. The  Duke,  much  surprized  at  this  observation,  begged  to  know 
*^  What  reasons  he  had  for  thinking  so  ?  as  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  never  raeDtioned  the  Order  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.'^ 
The  General,  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary,  shewed  him  an  £x« 
tract  from  a  large  Register-book  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  which  the 
particular  conversation  alluded  to,  and  the  day  and  the  year  in  which 
it  happened,  were  minuted  down.  The  Ambassador  blushed,  and  ex- 
cused himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  soon  went  away,  resolving  with- 
in himself,  whenever  he  should  become  Prime  Minister,  to  destroy  a 
Society  that  kept  up  such  particular  and  detailed  correspondences,  of 
which  it  might  make  use  to  the  detriment  of  Administration  and  Go* 
vemment. 

DeviTs  7Vf^.— There  is  a  tree,  called  the  Devil's  Tree,  which  grows 
in  America^  its  fruit,  in  a  state  of  maturity,  is  elastic  i  and  when  drie4 
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by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  noisily  splits,  and  bursts  forth  its  grains.  To 
this  sport  of  nature  the  tree  owes  its  name,  for  at  the  moment  of  burst*' 
ing,  the  effect  of  a  small  artillery  is  producedithe  noise  of  which  suc- 
ceeds rapidly,  and  is  heard  tolerably  far  off.  If  tliis  fruit  be  transported 
before  it  is  ripe  to  a  dry  place,  or  exposed  on  a  chimney-piece  to  a  gen- 
tle heat,  it  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  produce  the  same  phenome- 
non. ' 

Hencntrum'a  iravcU.^-^^T.  Hesentrum  is  now  in  St.  Petersburgh^ 
having  travelled  through  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from 
whence  he  visited  two  islands,  now  called  the  Holy  Islands ;  he  there 
found  a  vast  number  of  skeletons  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  elephant^ 
and  whale  fish,  and  thencefrom  considers  those  uninhaluted  islands  as 
the  burial  place  of  unknown  generations.  He  has  also  found  the  p&* 
nions  and  claws  of  a  bird  which  must  have  been  at  least  three  times  die 
size  of  the  condor,  in  South  America,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
kitown  feathered  creation,  and  the  wings  of  which,  when  eztendedf 
measured  from  IS  to  16  feet.  In  both  the  islands  path-ways  were  dis^ 
cemible,  which  must  have  been  made  by  wild  beasts. — From  all  these 
circumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  there  must  be  a  continent  of  land^ 
extending  from  the  80th  degree  of  the  pole,  and  which  must  be  chiefly 
hihabited  by  while  bears  and  black  ravens^  who  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  climate. 

Genuine  Account  of  the  Upas  T'r^ff.— After  all  the  romantic  non- 
sense which  has  been  circulated  through  the  English  press,  particu- 
larly the  newspapers,  it  seems  we  are  indebted  to  the  Annales  du  Mu- 
seum de  THistoire  Naturelle,  written  by  M.  Leichenault,  for  the  ra- 
tional information  on  this  doubtful  aubject :  <'  It  was,"  says  he,  <'  at 
Sumanap,  on  the  Island  of  Madura,  contiguous  to  Java,  that  I  procur- 
ed intelligence  respecting  the  famous  poison  called  Upas,  or  Ipb.— A 
bark  from  the  neighbouring  island  had  just  arrived,  having  on  board  a 
Javanese,  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  a  preparer  and  vender  of 
this  poison.  On  conversation  with  him,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  I 
found  him  full  of  exaggerations  and  fabulous  stories  about  the  danger 
of  and  preparing  this  poison ;  but  when  I  proposed  a  proper  reward  to 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  mountains,  and  dazzled  his  eyes  with  a 
handful  of  sequins,  he  consented  to  be  my  guide,  and  to  shew  me  the 
upas  tree,  and  to  prepare  some  of  the  poison  before  my  eyes.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  the  mountains  in  a  very  woody  district  of  a  fertile  soil,  he  point- 
ed out  to  me  this  magnificent  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  an  huD« 
dred  feet,  with  a  straight  upright  stem  of  nearly  eighteen  feet  girth  at 
the  bottom,  a  smooth  light-coloured  bark,  and  a  bushy  head)  not  in  the 
lean  incommoding  the  surrounding  trees.  As  it  was  necessary,  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  bark,  to  make  some  incision  in  order  to  climb 
the  tree,  my  guide,  in  executing  this  service,  was  incommoded  either 
by  the  effluvia  or  the  contract  of  the  poisonous  gum ;  he  was  attacked 
by  a  ndtisea,  a  vertigo,  and  a  slight  swelling,  but  they  soon  disappear- 
ed. He  procured,  as  I  desired,  some  flowering  branches,  from  whence* 
I  deduced  its  botanical  character.  The  Javanese  proceeded  to  prepare 
the  poison^  which  after  expressing  the  gum^  was  by  steeping  in  a  cop- 
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per  vessel  close  stopped,  stirring  and  mixing  sepaiiitelf  with  a  Urjr 
wooden  stick  the  juice  of  capsicum,  powdered  ginger,  juice  of  garlic, 
powdered  root  of  kaempfera,  galenga,  marantha,  mallacehsis,  and  cos- 
tus  arabicua.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  the  effect  of  this  poison  after 
it  was  prepared ;  and  having  put  some  on  a  sharp  Instrument,  I  slight- 
ly pricked  the  thigh  muscle  of  a  full-grown  fowl,  which  expired  in  the 
course  of  two  minutes ;  but,  cutting  out  the  wounded  part,  the  fiesh  is 
no  ways  injured  for  eating."— ^Besides  a  Dane,  named  Foerch,  our 
countryman  Dr.  Darwin,  has  been  the  most  prominent  in  his  marvel- 
lous account  of  the  upas  tree. 

JVationai  tibrary^-^A  grand  national  library  has  been  completed  and 
opened  at  Peteraburgh,  comprising  250,000  prmted  volumes,  80,000 
of  which  relate  to  theology,  and  40,000  duplicates.  There  are  12,000 
manuscripts,  many  of  them  exceedingly  curious.  Among  them  are 
some  Epistles  oi  Paul,  written  during  the  fourth  century,  with  mar* 
ginal  notes,  and  a  book  of  Mahomedan  prayers  in  Cufic  characters. 

JVew  South  Wale8.^^A  New  South  Wales  Almanack,  for  the  year 
1811,  has  been  published  in  that  settlement,  containing  among  oitkor 
matters,  lists  of  the  civil  and  military  estabishments ;  the  list  of  colo- 
nial ahtppmg,  consisting  of  29  small  vessels,  from  14  to  186  tons,  40 
vessels  of  from  58  to  627  tons^from  British,  American,  and  other  for- 
eign ports,  had  entered  Port  Jackson,  between  the  1st  of  Nov.  1808, 
and  the  3 1st  of  December,  1810. 

Valuable  discovery .-^A  valuable  discovery  has  been  made  by  some  . 
German  travellers  in  the  Isle  of  Egina,  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Pauhellenius.  They  have  found  18  marble  statues,  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  most  antique  Greek  style.  They  had  been 
placed  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple,  and  may  be  easily  restored.  Se- 
veral interesting  fragments  have  also  been  found,  by  digging  in  the 
same  place;  and  on  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  the  pavement  of  the 
temple  was  discovered  in  perfect  preservation.  The  French  consul 
at  Athens,  M.  Fauvel,  having  been  informed  of  this  discovery,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  place.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  truly  valuable 
collection  of  antiques,  which  is  every  day  augmented  by  new  resear- 
ches. Among  these  are  a  great  number  of  cinerary  urns,  in  each  of 
which  was  found  an  obolus.  On  one  of  them  is  the  boat  of  Charon. 
The  statues  above  mentioned  represent  different  heroes  of  the  Trojfin 
war. 

^0mff7ian7i.— -Authentic  advices  have  lately  been  received  at  Frank- 
fort, announcing,  that  the  celebrated  German  traveller,  Hornemann, 
who,  about  ten  years  ago,  set  out  from  Cairo,  to  discover  antiquities, 
and  expk>re  the  exterior  of  Africa,  was  at  Murzouk,  in  the  kingdom . 
of  Fezzan  where  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  sultan,  and  act«:d  as 
his  minister.  From  the  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since  any  intel- 
ligence was  heard  of  him,  it  was  generally  concluded  by  the  literati  in 
Europe,  that  he  had  perished.  The  foreign  journals,  in  slightly  noticing 
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th^  above  intelligence,  add,  that  like  our  lamented  country  many  Mun- 
go  Parke,  he  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  and  endured  the  most  incre- 
dible  hardships.  Hornemann  will  be  the  first  European  who  ever  pe- 
tketrat  ed  to  Fezzan,  the  existence  of  such  a  kingdom  hitherto  resting 
on  the  credit  of  the  Moors.-— Fezzan  is  a  small  circular  domain,  placed 
in  the  midst  of  vast  deserts,  and  is  south  of  Tripoli,  near  five  hundred 
miles. 

Extract  from  the  Calcutta  /Monthly  Journal  for  Juncj  1811.*-"  No 
certain  intelligence  has  hitherto  been  received  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mun* 
go  Parke ;  but  it  appears  by  the  English  papers,  that  the  accounts  of« 
his  safety  ate  again  doubted.  We  know  not  whether  the  following 
circumstances,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Pearce,in  Abyssinia,  to  Cap- 
tain Rudland,  at  Mocha,  in  a  letter,  dated  Autalou,  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1810,  are  calculated  to  lessen  those  doubts  qr  not.  The  per- 
son alluded  to  is  either  Mr.  Mungo  Parke  or  Mr.  Hornemann,  who 
has  been  sent  by  the  Diletanti  Society  on  a  similar  mission.  A  friend  of 
Mr.  Pearce's  who  has  a  relation,  a  merchant,  in  the  Shoa,  Cofla,  and 
Vho  left  Efat  three  months  ago,  said,  that  some  strange  white  man 
had  arrived  in  the  country  of  Shoa,  and  was  expected  at  Efat,  with  an 
intention  to  proceed  thence  to  Tigri.  Since  this  information,  Mr. 
Pearce  heard  that  a  white  man  was  seen  beyond  Shoa.  Mr.  Pearce  had 
obtained  leave  from  the  Ras  to  proceed  to  Shoa.  In  consequence  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Captain  Rudland  to  the  Ras  Welleta  Selasse,  or- 
ders had  been  given,  that  in  case  Mr.  Pearce  entered  the  territories  of 
the  Ras,  every  attention  was  to  be  shewn  him,  and  every  assistance  af- 
forded him  to  reach  Massowa." 

Birth  Day  of  Frederic  J/.— Berlin,  Jan.  24.  This  day  has  been 
commemorated  as  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  day  of  the 
Great  Frederic.  It  was  distinguished  by  numerous  assemblies  public 
and  private.  The  members  of  the  Exchange  met  at  a  grand  dinner. 
This  society  also  gave  a  plentiful  repast,  previous  to  its  own,  to  all  the 
veterans  in  the  hotel  of  the  invalids,  of  this  city,  who  had  served  under 
Frederic  in  the  seven  years  war.  The  whole  number  remaining  is  121, 
of  which  13  could  not  attend  at  the  repast,  being  indisposed.  Their 
dinner  was  therefore  sent  to  them. 

Longevity, ^^K  silk-weaver,  named  John  Urssulark,  died  lately  at 
Lcmburgh,  in  Prussia,  at  the  age  of  1 1 6  years.  He  had  six  wives.  The 
last,  who  survives  him,  brought  him  a  son  12  months  ago.  He  was 
extremely  heahby  and  active,  and  walked  six  miles  the  day  before  his 
xleath. 
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ORIGINAL. 

T9  tht  memMy  •/  Mrt.   ■  ■      '  ^  wAo  dfec?  tn  ctdld-lei,  leaving  an  i^ftmt  nth 

THE  tear  of  gprief  had  not  been  8hed»  nor  aigfaft 

Of  heartfelt  wo  been  breath'd,  if  virtues  love 

And  piety  and  medcnesB  could  detain 

The  disembodied  spirit  in  its  fli^t 

To  brightest  realms  of  everlasting  peace. 

She,  from  whose  voice  inspired,  &a  often  flowed 

In  tones  of  sweetest  harmony,  the  song 

Ascen<Ung  high,  of  thanks  and  gratitude 

To  Heav'ns  ete;rnal  Sovereign  and  King{ 

She  whose  tongue  oft  was  doquent  in  praise; 

Whose  lips  have  softly  breath'd  the  fervent  pray'r 

Kneeling  at  Mercy's  throne,  has  wing'd  her  flight 

And  left  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  care. 

Mother !  grieve  not  thy  daughter-^-soon  wilt  thou 
Tread  the  bright  way  of  glory  she  has  mark'd» 
And  join  with  her  the  choir  of  Seraphim. 

Brother!  sister !  hear  ye  the  warning  voice!  ^ 

On  youth  and  virtue,  and  on  her  ye  lo\?d 
The  dark,  cold  grave  is  now  forever  clos'd. 

Husband !  repress  the  troubled  sigh  of  wo ! 
The  eye  which  sweetly  beam'd  with  love  and  joy 
When  thou  wast  near,  has  lost  its  cheering  ray; 
The  lip  which  breath'd  affection,  and  on  which 
A  smile  of  fondest  love  was  used  to  dwell; 
Where  thou  hast  oft  impressed  the  rapt'rous  kiss. 
Is  cold  and  bloodless ;  and  the  heart  which  throbb'd 
For  thee  alone,  alas !  will  throb  no  more. 
Weep  not  mourner,  but  so  kiss  the  rod 
That  chast'neth  thee— adore  th'  £temal  God 
Whose  grace  and  love  have  spared  to  thee  thy  son. 
And  thou  sweet  smiling  cherub  too !  whose  eye 
Scarce  saw  the  light  ere  thou  wast  motherless ; 
Who  ne'er  shall  lisp  a  mother's  much  lov'd  name ; 
Whose  in&nt  cries  a  mother's  soothing  voice 
Shall  never  hush ;  whose  piteous  tears  shall  ne'ep 
Bedew  a  mother's  bosom ;  whose  sweet  smile 
Shall  ne'er  give  rapture  to  a  mother's  heart ; 
Whose  eye-lids  drooping  when  thou  seek'st  to  sleep, 
A  mother's  hand  shall  ne'er  close,  tenderiy; 
May'st  thou,  unconscious  babe !  ne'er  know  the  grie^ 
The  keen,  the  poiniant  anguish  of  bereavement ! 
May  gentle  gaks  from  Heav'n  waft  thy  frail  bark 
¥nhurt,  uninjur'd,  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ! 
Let  virtue  guide  thy  steps ;  be  truth  thy  star! 
Be  it  thy  brightest  star  which  leads  to  Heav'n  1 
Pursue  God's  righteous  law,  the  road  to  Uiss,  _ 

The  way  to  pureand  everlasting  ^oy»,  £UGBNIU8. 
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A  SOKG. 

THEN  be  it  so,  and  let  us  part. 
Since  love  like  mine  has  faa'd  to  move  thee  \ 
But  do  not  think  this  constant  heart 
Can  ever  cease,  ingrate,  to  love  thee. 
No— spite  of  aU  tte  cold  disdain, 
ru  bleis  the  hour  when  fi^t  I  n^t  thee. 
And  rather  bear  whole  years  of  pain 
Than  e'en  lor  one  short  hour  £>rg«t  diee. 

Forget  thee!  Ko^ 

Stffl  Memoiry,  now  my  only  finend. 
Shall  with  her  soothing  art  endeavour 
My  present  ai^guish  to  suspend, 
Hv  painting  pleasures  lost  for  ever. 
She  shall  the  happy  hours  renew. 
When  full  of  hope  and  smiles  I  met  thee. 
And  little  thought  the  day  to  view 
When  thou  woudst  wish  me  to  forget  thee. 

Fbrgettheel  No. 

Yet  I  have  lived  to  view  that  day. 

To  mourn  my  past  destructive  blindness. 

To  see  now  tum'd  with  scorn  away 

Those  eyes  once  filled  with  answering  kindness. 

But  go — ^farewell !  and  be  thou  blest. 

If  thoughts  of  what  I  feel  will  let  thee: 

Yet  though  thy  image  kills  my  rest, 

*Twere  greater  anguish  to  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee!  No, 


vbom  the  same. 
tVltlTTEN  IN  A  TO^NO  LAfTTS  PRAYER-BOOfiu 

YOUTH,  beauty,  health,  and  mirthful  ea^e. 
Have  each  thear  aev'ral  pow'rs  to  please: 
But  wheve's  the  nymph,  among  the  fair. 
That  knows  the  charm,  the  pow'r  of  prayer  I 
Believe  me,  Hebe,  in  this  book. 
The  brightest  eye  may  deign  to  looks 
May  seek,  may  find  a  better  grace 
Than  e'er  adorned  the  &irest  fiice. 
Yet  the  recital  of  the  words. 
Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  grace  a£R>rds ; 
When  prayer  its  proper  music  brings, 
The  soul  itself  must  strike  the  strings. 
The  pious  heart,  with  love  sincere. 
May  breath  its  sighs  in  secKt  here . 
Or  bum  with  joys  to  all  unknown. 
But  breasts  of  angeU  And  its  own. 
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Speeches  of  Lord  Enkine,  when  at  the  Bar,  on  MisceUaneous  Subjects. 
9?o.    pp.348.    Ridg^ewajEj London.    1812. 

IT  18  now  a  considerable  time  since  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  very  interesting  and  important  publication  of 
which  this  volume  forms  the  sequel.  The  opinions  then  express- 
ed, although  known  to  be  those  entertained  by  the  enlightened 
profession  of  which  Lord  Erskine  was  the  chief  ornament,  have^ 
as  might  be  expected  from  party  violence  and  ignorance,  encoun*- 
tered  some  opposition  ;--<:niefly,  however,  among  persons  at  a 
distance  firom  the  theatre  where  bis  talents  were  displayed,  and 
not  the  most  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  forming  a  sound  judg- 
ment on  such  subjects;  The  remarks  which  we  made  on  the  po« 
titical  persecutions  of  1794,  have  been  also  attacked;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  with  some  bitterness,  by  the  few  remaining 
adherents  of  the  system,— and  the  supporters  of  those  weak  and 
contemptible  politicians  who  are  seeking  to  remove  the  worst 
enemy  they  have  to  contend  with— popular  discussion— by  revi- 
ving the  measures  formerly  pursued  against  the  liberty  of  the 
press*  Having  now  had  some  leisure  for  maturely  weighing 
both  branches  of  the  subject,— the  merits  of  the  orations  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  measures  of  1794, — and  having 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  way  in  which  those 
topics  are  canvassed  by  such  as  are  competent  to  handle  them, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  our  sentiments  remain 
wholty  unchanged.  Not  a  word  have  we  heard  derogatory  to 
the  warm  and  unbought  applause  extorted  from  us  by  the  great 
services  which  Lord  Erskine  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty; 
tad  we  fancy  that  all  who  have  had  time  to  study  the  speechei^ 
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now  go  along  with  us  in  the  tribute  of  admiration  paid  to  their 
transcendent  merits.  Indeed  there  seem^  but  one  voice  upon  the 
matter.  We  heard  some  time  ago  of  an  exception  or  two,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  escaped  us  ;  but  we  believe  there  was 
a  newspaper  written  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  in  some  remote  part 
of  the  country,  which  professed  an  inability  to  understand  the 
beauties  of  the  composition,  possibly  from  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  speeches  were  delivered :  and  it  was  said, 
that  an  attorney,  somewhere  in  Scotland,  (and  most  likely  from 
the  same  cause),  was  gready  offended  at  our  praise  of  the  speech 
for  Stockdale,  which  he  professed  an  inability  to  enter  into ;— - 
but  was  confident  the  best  *  Session  papers^  were  very  different 
things.  With  these  slight  exceptions,  we  take  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  language  is 
understood,  to  be  that  of  the  most  unbounded  admiration  of  mese 
exquisite  specimens  of  judicial  oratory,— 4i2id  of  great  obligations 
to  the  editor  of  the  collection. 

Those  obligations  are  now  considerably  increased  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  present  volume,  which  contains  some  speeches  less 
known  to  the  world,  because  upon  subjects  of  a  private  nature  | 
but  not  at  all  inferior  in  oratorical  merit  to  the  finest  of  Lord 
Erskine's  performances  in  State  Trials.  It  is  with  great  delight 
th^t  we  revert  to  so  interesting  a  task  as  that  of  tracing  the  skitt 
and  genius  of  a  first-rate  orator,  and  of  holding  up  his  exertions 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  feel  within  themselves  one 
of  the  noblest  passions  of  our  nature — ^love  of  the  fame  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  gratification  to  be  felt,  in  wielding  the  feelings  of 
a  popular  assembly ; — a  passion  only  second  to  that  of  which 
Lord  ^rskine  too  holds  forth  so  bright  an  example^-the  love  of 
earning  that  fame  by  the  services  which,  in  a  free  country,  elo* 
quence  may  render  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind* 

This  volume  contains  seven  speeches  of  Mr.  Erskine ;  three 
of  which  are  on  trials  of  a  public  nature— the  speech  for  Had- 
field,  that  for  the  Madras  v^ouncil,  and  that  for  CuthelU  The 
other  four  are  speeches  in  private  actions ;  two  in  cases  of  adul- 
tery, one  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and 
one  in  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  case.  There  is  a  circumstance, 
unavoidable  perhaps,  but  greatly  to  be  lamented,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  speeches  in  cases  of  seduction:  we  mean  the  pain 
which  a  revival  of  such  discussions  must  give  to  the  feelings  of 
•the  parties  and  their  families.  The  publicitv  of  their  Atory  inflicts 
some  of  the  most  acute  of  the  sufferings  arising  from  such  trans- 
actions at  the  time ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how  severely  the 
same  feelings  must  be  wounded  by  the  revival  of  the  subject  at 
a  distance  of  time,  when  those  may  have  become  capable  of  bebg 
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^oimded,  over  whose  happily  tender  years  the  first  blast  of  evil 
fame  had  passed  innoxious*  For  this  serious  evil  we  fe^r  there 
is  no  remedy  ;  yet  we  do  not  the  less  regret  it ;  and,  in  alluding 
to  the  cases  in  question,  and  quoting  passages,  we  shall  carefully 
abstain  from  mentioning  names,  that  we  may  not  have  to  reproach 
ourselves  with  spreading  the  mischief. 

The  speech  for  Had  field  contains  one  of  the  most  sound  and 
able  disquisitons  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  as  matter  of  defence 
against  a  criminal  charge,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  Indeed, 
we  view  it  as  a  peculiarly  important  addition  to  legal  learning, 
and  as  going  far  to  settle  the  question  within  what  limits  this 
defence  shall  be  available.  Most  of  our  readers  must  recollect 
the  singular  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  it.  We  prefer  re- 
calling it  to  the  minds  of  such  as  do  not,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  £r- 
flkine's  exordium ;  for  they  convey  a  lesson  as  well  as  a  narrative 
of  the  fact. 

^  The  scene  which  we  are  engaged  in,  and  the  duty  which  I  am  not 
merely  firivileged^  but  apfiointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Court  to  per- 
form, exhibits  to  the  whole  civilized  world  a  peipetual  monument  of 
cur  national  jusdce. 

'  '^  The  transacdon,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  it)  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  the  evidence  already  before  us,  places  our  country^  and  its  govern* 
inent,  and  its  inhabitants,  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  eleva- 
tion. It  appears,  that  upon  the  15th  day  of  May  last,  his  Majesty» 
after  a  reign  of  forty  yearS)  not  merely  in  sovereign  fiowevy  but  spon- 
taneously m  the  very  hearts  of  his  people,  was  openly  shot  at  (or  to 
all  appearance  shot  at)  in  a  public  theatre  in  the  centre  of  his  capital) 
and  amidst  the  loyal  plaudits  of  his  subjects,  yet  not  a  HAifi  of  the 
HEAD  of  the  supposed  ASSASSIN  WAS  TOUCHED.  In  this  Unparallel- 
ed scene  of  calm  forbearance,  the  king  himself,  though  he  stood  first 
in  personal  interest  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  command,  was  a  sjingu- 
lar  and  fortunate  example.  The  least  appearance  of  emotion  on  the 
part  of  that  august  personage,  must  unavoidably  have  produced  a 
scene  quite  different,  and  far  less  honourable  than  the  Court  is  now 
witnessing  ;  but  his  Majesty  remained  unmoved,  and  the  person  afl* 
fiarently  offending  was  only  secured,  without  injury  or  reproach,  fcnr 
the  business  of  tMs  day.^'    p.  5. 

He  then  describes  the  peculiar  indulgences  which  our  treason 
laws  extend  to  the  accused ;  in  so  much  that  he  who,  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  meanest  individual,  would  be  hurried  away  to 
trial,  without  delay,  or  counsel,  or  knowledge  of  witnesses,  or  of 
jurors,  or  of  charges,  is,  when  charged  with  a  murderous  design 
against  the  sovereign  of  die  country,  *  covered  all  over  with  the 
armour  of  the  law  ;' — a  distinction  which,  when  soberly  consider- 
ed)  we  may  in  passing  remark,  affords  praise  to  the  English  law 
of  treasons,  at  the  expen;Be  of  the  other  branches  of  criminal  ju- 
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risprudence.  Mr.  Crskine,  pursuing  the  topic,  enters  upon  a 
train  of  reflexions,  which,  we  think,  all  will  acknowledge  to  be 
profound,  who  arc  not  resolved  to  call  every  thing  shallow  and 
empty,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit  is  beautiful  and  brilliant* 

«  Gentlem'eii,  when  this  melancholy  catastrophe  happened,  and  the 
prisoner  was  aiTaigned  for  trial,  I  remember  to  have  said  to  some  now 
present,  that  it  was,  at  first  view,  difficult  to  bring  those  indulgent  ex- 
Geptions  to  the  general  rules  of  trial  within  the  principle  which  dic'^ 
tated  them  to  our  humane  ancestors  in  cases  of  treasons  agsdnst  the 
political  government,  or  of  rebelliou9  cotispiracy  against  the  person  of 
the  king.  In  th€9e  cases,  the  passions  and  interests  of  great  bodies  of 
powerful  men  being  engaged  and  agitated,  a  counterpoise  became  ne« 
cessary  to  give  composure  and  impartiality  to  criminal  tribunals ;  but 
a  mere  murderous  attack  upon  the  king's  person,  not  at  all  connected 
with  his  political  characoer,  seemed  a  case  to  be  ranged  and  dealt  with 
like  a  similar  attack  upon  any  private  man. 

*^  But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  greater  than  any  man's  wisdom ; 
how  much  more,  therefore)  than  mine !  An  attack  upon  the  king  is 
considered  to  be  parricide  against  the  state  ;  and  the  jury  and  the  wit- 
nesses, and  even  the  judges,  are  the  children.  It  is  fit,  on  tliat  account, 
that  there  should  be  a  solemn  pause  before  we  rush  to  judgment:  and 
what  can  be  a  more  sublime  spectacle  of  justice  than  to  see  a  statuta- 
able  disqualification  of  a  whole  nation  for  a  limited  periodi  a  fifteen 
day's  quarantine  before  trial,  lest  the  mind  should  be  subject  to  the 
contagion  of  partial  afiections  1"*    p.  6,  7. 

He  now  enters  upon  the  subject,  and  cites  the  authorities  of 
our  great  criminal  lawyers,  especially  Lord  Hale,  as  establishing 
the  rule,  that*  it  must  be  a  total  and  not  a  partial  insanity  which 
shall  excuse.  The  rule,  however,  is  of  difficult  application ;  and 
Lord  Hale  himself  has  admitted  it  when  he  says,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  the  invisii)le  line  which  divides  perfect  and 
partial  insanity ;  and  adds,  ^  it  must  rest  upon  circumstances, 
duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  both  by  judge  and  jury,  lest 
on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanit)'  towards  tne  defects 
of  human  nature ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  too  great  an  indulgence 
given  to  great  crimes.'  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Erskine  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  proper  means  of  applying  this  rule ;  and  they  are, 
in  our  humble  apprehension,  equally  ingenious  and  satisfactory* 
He  first  admits,  tnat  there  is  a  material  difference  between  tne 
application  of  it  to  civil  and  to  criminal  cases.  In  the  former, 
the  law  will  justly  avoid  a  man's  act,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  non 
compos  mentis^  although  the  act  in  question  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  peculiar  impulse  of  the  malady ;  or  even,  though  to  all  afh- 
pearance  it  may  be  separate  from  it,  provided  only  it  be  shown, 

*  There  biust  be  fifteen  days  between  arraignment  and  trii^L 
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that,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  civil  act,  he  was  not  of  sound  mind. 
But,  in  judging  of  a  criminal  act,  some  connexion  must  always 
be  traced  between  the  act  and  the  delusion  under  which  the  per- 
son labours ; — it  must  appear  to  flow  from  that  delusion.  Here 
Mr.  Erskine  clears  away  a  misapprehension  of  the  phrase  total 
insanity  y  or  total  deprivation  of  mind  and  understandings  as  used 
by  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale.     *  If,'  says  he,  *  a  total  depri' 

'  nation  of  memory  was  intended  by  these  great  lawyers  to  be  taken 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ; — ^if  it  was  meant,  that,  to  pro- 
XcfX  a  man  from  punishment  he  must  be  in  such  a  state  of  pros- 
trated intellect  as  not  to  know  his  name,  nor  his  condition,  nor 
his  relation  towards  others — ^that,  if  a  husband,  he  should  not 
know  he  was  married  ;  or,  if  a  father,  could  not  remember  that 
he  had  children ;  nor  know  the  road  to  his  house,  nor  his  pro- 
perty in  it-— then  no  such  madness  ever  existed  in  the  world.  It 
is  IDIOCY  alone  which  places  a  man  in  this  helpless  condition  ; 
where,  from  an  original  mal-organization,  there  is  the  human 
frame  alone  without  the  human  capacity.  But  in  all  the  cases 
which  have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  complicated 
considerations — ^the  lunatics,  and  other  insane  persons  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memory,  in  my  sense 
of  the  expression^-'thty  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge and  recollection  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in  towards 
others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  but  have^ 
in  general,  been  remarkable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness.' — *  These,' 
he  adds,  *  are  the  cases  which  frequendy  mock  the  wisdom  of  the 
wisest  in  judicial  trials;  because  such  persons  often  reason  with  a 
subtlet}^  which  puts  in  the  shade  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  man- 
kind ;  their  conclusions  are  just  and  frequently  profound ;  but  the 
premises  from  which  they  reason^wnzs  within  the  range  of 
THE  MALADY,  are  uniformly  falsp : — ^not  false  from  any  defect  of 

.  knowledge  or  judgment;  but  because  a  delusive  image,  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  real  insanity,  is  thrust  upon  the  subjugated 
understanding,  incapable  of  resistance,  because  unconscious  of 
attack.'  The  doctrihe  contended  for  is  clearly  expressed,  and 
with  a  singular  felicity  of  diction  top,  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Delunony  therefore^  where  there  is  no  frenzy  or  raving  madness, 
is  the  true  character  of  insanity ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  predicated  of 
a  man  standing  for  life  or  death  for  a  crime,  he  ought  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be  acquitted;  and  if  courts  of  law  were  to  be  governed  by  any 
other  principle,  every  departure  from  sober,  rational  conduct,  would 
be  an  emancipation  from  criminal  justice.  I  shall  place  my  claim  to 
your  verdict  upon  no  such  dangerous  foundation.— I  must  convince 
you,  not  only  that  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  a  lunatic,  within  my  own 
definition  of  lunacy,  but  that  the  act  in  question  was  the  iMMEDiATe, 
vvquAMFixp  OFFSPRING  OF  THE  DISEASE.    In  ctvil  casQs,  as  I  havc 
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already  said,  the  law  avoids  every  act  of  the  lunatic^  during  the  period 
of  the  lunacy ;  although  the  delusion  may  be  extremely  <drcumscribed  ; 
although  the  mind  may  be  quite  sound  in  all  that  is  not  within  the 
shades  of  the  very  partial  eclipse ;  and  although  the  act  to  be  avoided 
can  in  no  way  be  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  insanity  ^— But*, 
to  deliver  a  lunatic  from  responsibility  to  cn'mtna/ justicei— -sibove  all, 
in  a  case  of  such  atrocity  as  the  present,  relation  between  the  disease 
and  the  act  should  be  apparent.  Where  the  connexion  is  doubtful,  the 
judgment  should  certainly  be  most  indulgent,  from  the  great  difficulty 
of  diving  into  the  secret  sources  of  a  disordered  mind ; — ^but  still,  I 
think  that,  as  a  doctrine  of  law,  the  delusion  and  the  act  should  be  con- 
nected. I  cannot  allow  the  protection  of  insanity  to  a  man  who  only 
exhibits  violent  passions  and  malignant  resentments,  acting  upon  real 
circumatanceg  ;  who  is  impelled  to  evil  from  no  morbid  delusions ;  but 
who  proceeds  upon  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  the  mind.F-~I  cannot 
consider  such  a  man  as  falling  within  the  protection  which  the  law 
gives,  and  is  bound  to  give,  to  those  whom  it  has  pleased  God>  for  mys- 
terious causes,  to  visit  with  this  most  afflicting  calamity.  He  alone 
can  be  so  emancipated,  whose  disease  (call  it  what  you  will)  conststSt 
not  merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced'  eye,  or  with  odd  and  absurd 
particular! ties;  differing,  in  many  respects,  from  the  contemplations 
of  sober  sense,  upon  the  actual  existences  of  things ;  but,  he  only  whose 
whole  reasoning  and  corresponding  conduct^  though  governed  by  the 
ordinary  dictates  of  reason,  proceed  upon  something  which  has  no 
foundation  or  existence. 

<*  Gentlemen,  it  has  pleased  God  so  to-visit  the  unhappy  man  before 
you ; — ^to  shake  his  reason  in  its  citadel ; — to  cause  him  to  build  up,  as 
realities,  the  most  impossible  phantoms  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  impell- 
ed by  them  as  motives  irresisHdle  :  the  whole  fabric  being  nothing  but 
the  unhappy  vision  of  his  disease-— existing  no  where  else—- having  no 
foundation  whatsoever  in  the  very  nature  of  things,    p.  17,  19. 

He  adds  a  refutation,  after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the 
present  case,  of  a  proposition,  much  too  vaguely  broached  by 
reasoners  on  this  subject,  that  every  person  ought  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  crimes  who  has  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil* 

^  Let  me  suppose  that  the  character  of  an  insane  delusion  consisted 
in  the  belief  that  some  given  peiison  was  any  brute  animal,  or  an  inani- 
mate being,  (and  such  cases  have  existed),  and  that  upon  the  trial  of 
such  a  lunatic  for  murder,  you  firmly,  npon  your  oaths,  were  conrin- 
ced,  upon  the  uncontradicted  evidence  of  an  hundred  persons,  that  he 
believed  the  man  he  had  destroyed,  to  have  been  a  potter's  vessel;  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  fact,  although  to  all  other  irUenU 
and  fiurfioaes  he  was  sane;  conversing,  reasoning,  and  acting,  as  meqi 
not  in  any  manner  tainted  with  insanity,  converse,  and  reason,  and  con- 
duct themselves :  suppose  further,  that  he  believed  the  man  whom  he 
destroyed,  but  whom  he  destroyed  as  a  potter's  vessel,  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  another ;  and  that  he  had  malice  against  such  supposed  per- 
son, and  that  he  meant  to  injure  him^  knowing  the  act  he  WM  doing  to 
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be  malicious  and  injurious,  and  that,  in  short,  he  bad  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  principles  of  good  and  evil;  yet  would  it  be  possible  to  con- 
vict such  a  person  of  murder,  if,  from  the  influence  of  his  disease,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  man  he  had  destroyed, 
And  was  utterly  unconacious  that  he  had  struck  at  the  life  of  a  human 
being  I  I  only  put  this  case,  and  many  others  might  be  brought  as  ex- 
amples to  illustrate,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  too  general 
H  description/'    p.  24. 

The  case  of  Hadfield  was  brought  within  the  law  thus  laid 
down,  by  evidence  of  his  having  been  most  severely  wounded  in 
service,  so  as  to  make  him  at  times  wholly  insane  ;•— that  he  la- 
boured under  a  delusion  of  a  peculiar  cast,  being  firmly  persuad- 
ed he  was  to  save  mankind  by  dying  a  violent  death  ;'^— yet  that 
this  death  inust  be  inflicted  without  the  guilt  of  suicide ; — ^that  he' 
had  recently  attempted  to  kill  his  infant  child,  of  which  he  was 
in  general  passionately  fond ;-— and  that  his  whole  demeanour  and 
d[>nversatioQ  had  been  those  of  a  most  loyal  subject,  attached 
with  peculiarly  zealous  feelings  to  the  family  and  service  of  the 
king*  It  is  said  that  Lord  Kenyon,  who  presided  at  the  trial,* 
appeared  much  against  the  prisoner  while  the  evidence  was  giv- 
ing for  the  crown ;  but  when  Mr.  Erskine  had  stated  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  he  grounded  his  defence,  and  wlien  his  Lordship 
found  that  the  facts  came  up  to  the  case  opened  for  the  prisoner, 
he  delivered  to  the  Attorney-General  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  the  case  should  not  be  proceeded  in :  So  there  was  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  without  any  reply  for  the  Crown. 

The  speech  for  the  Madras  Council  was  delivered  soon  after 
Mr.  Erskine  came  to  the  bar,  on  an  occasion  which  excited  un-^ 
.exampled  interest  in  those  days  of  quiet,  when  the  world  was  un- 
accustomed to  great  and  strange  events, — ^the  arrest  of  Lord  Pi- 
got,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  hi^ 
Council.  Tliey  were  prosecuted  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  convicted;  but  when  brought  up  for  judgment, 
dXtcr  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  others,  had  been  heard  in 
mitigation,  they  were  only  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  considered,  and  most  justly,  as  a  very  lenient 
punishment.  We  abstain  from  entering  further  into  the  subject 
of  this  speech,  because  it  is  so  similar  to  the  late  proceedings  in 
the  East,  and  in  some  of  our  other  foreign  setdements,  that  we 
prefer  reserving  the  subject  for  a  more  regular  and  ample  con- 
fiideration.  This  speech  is  now  published  for  the  first  time ;  and 
though  from  almost  any  other  quarter  it  would  excite  no  litde 
admiration,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  least  brilliant  of  Mr. 
I^rskine^s  exhibitions,  and  by  no  means  the  shortest. 

*  It  was  a  trialat  bar  in^tbe  ffourt  of Klpg^s Bench. 
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The  last  speech  on  a  public  trial  contained  in  this  volume,  is 
the  defence  of  Mr*  Cutheil;  against  whom  an  indictment  for  a 
libel  had  been  preferred,  in  circumstances  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
that  we  are  extremely  glad  to  find  the  case  recorded*  The  in* 
terest  it  excites  is  closely  connected  with  the  topics  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  attacks  which  ill-advi&ed  men  are  making  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  We  must,  therefore,  enter  somewhat  at 
large  into  the  case. 

Mr*  Cutheil  was  an  eminent  bookseller,  who  dealt  entirely  ia 
works  upon  literary  subjects,  being  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  a 
publisher  of  classical  books.  As  such,  he  had  been  selected  by 
Mr*  Gilbert  Wakefield  to  publish  the  various  editions  of  classics 
and  other  books,  particularly  on  theological  subjects,  with  which 
he  enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  In  1798,  the  bishop  of  Lan- 
dafF  (Dr.  Watson)  published  an  address  to  the  people  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  an  apprehended  invasion :  exhorting  them  to  defend  their 
country,  to  be  loyal  towards  their  kmg,  and  to  love  the  constitu* 
tion ;-— expounding  to  them  how  disagreeable  a. thing  conquest  is, 
and  what  risks  attend  revolutions,  and  above  sdl  French  revolu* 
tions ;— and  recommending  a  new  plan  of  finance,  the  details  of 
which  we  have  forgotten,  as  we  presume  every  body  else  has,  ex- 
cept one ; — but  the  general  purport  was,  to  pay  off  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  public  debt  by  levying  taxes  on  the  capital  of  the 
country*  This  project  was  pretty  universally  ridiculed  at  the  time, 
smd  might  have  been  safely  left  to  its  fate*  The  rest  of  the  work 
was,  if  not  quite  so  original,  at  least  a  good  deal  sounder;  and 
one  should  have  thought  no  man  so  squeamish  as  to  object  to  a 
bishop  for  preaching  up  the  usual  doctrine  of  rallying  for  the  de- 
tence  of  the  state*  Mr*  Wakefield,  however,  thought  otherwise ; 
and  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  throw  away  time,  which  might  have 
been  so  admirably  and  usefully  employed  in  expounding  the  clas- 
sics and  the  scriptures,  upon  a  political  controversy.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  Or.  Watson,  abounding  indeed  with  point 
and  wit, — in  some  parts  sufficiently  argumentative — in  many  very 
triumphant, — but  touching  upon  very  tender  ground  in  other  pas- 
sages, and  conceived  by  the  government  to  have  a  tendency  hos- 
tile to  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country*  Mr*  Wakefield,  for  example,  pointed  out 
the  oppressions  under  which  the  people  suffered,  from  the  war 
and  the  taxes,  and  the  novel  restraints  imposed  on  civil  liberty. 
The  ministers  conceived,  that  this  would  excite  discontent,  and 
indispose  the  people  to  resist  the  enemy*  For  they  reasoned  thus* 
It  is  true,  said  they,  there  is  no  foundation  for  all  this — ^the  war 
does  not  press  heavily  upon  the  country, — ^it  has  only  lasted  for 
five  years  and  a  half— distressing  not  more  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  men,  and  tippling  about  a  score  thousands  more. 
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yA  the  outside ;  and  then,  if  we  have  gained  by  it  nothing  of  what 
we  expected,  we  have  at  least  got  a  few  unwholesome  and  useless 
islands,  which  we  never  counted  upon;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
lost  not  an  inch  of  territory,  whatever  our  allies  may  have  done. 
•And  as  for  taxes — what  signify  taxes !  They  only  press  upon  the 
rich — ^the  poor  are  quite  well  oft' — every  tning  is  as  cheap  as  it 
ought  to  be,  if  not  as  it  has  been ; — and  those  who  can't  s^ord  to 
live,  may  die,  or  come  upon  the  parish.  All  this  we  know,  said 
the  ministers,  and  the  people  feel  it; — ^theyare  quite  easy,  con)* 
fortable,  and  happy.  But  what  signifies  the  evidence  of  facts  ? 
What  though  a  man  knows  that  he  is  as  well  oiFas  possible  ?  If  Mr. 
Gilbert  Wakefield  is  permitted  to  tell  him  that  war  and  taxes  have 
ground  him  down,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  believed,  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  tense  and  memory  to  the  contrary — it  be- 
ing quite  plain  the  perusal  of  vt.  pamphlet  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  man  can  discover  whether  he  is  hungry  and  cold  or  not : 
Therefore,  if  such  publications — such  Jaise  and  scandalous  writ- 
ings, are  allowed  to  be  read,  we  shall  have  the  whole  country  couv^ 
vinced  that  bread  is  ten  shillings  a  pound,  and  that  no  man  ha^ 
a  farthing  in  his  pocket* 

Such  was  the  reasoning  xSf  t!he  government^  and  it  is  said  that 
there  were  foolish  people  in  those  days,  who  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  answering  Mr.  Wakefield ;  arguing,  weakly  enough,  that 
a  single  man,  clearly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question,  might  be 
refuted  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
who  were  on  the  side  of  truth.  But  the  ministers  held  sudi  doc- 
trines to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  seditious  work  itself, — contend- 
ing, that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  reasoning  and  an- 
swering in  such  cases :  For,  said  they,  what  though  Mr.  Wakcr 
field  is  in  the  wrong,  and  is  known  by  every  body  to  be  so  ?  What 
though  he  is  the  only  person  who  holds  such  doctrines  ?  and  what 
4iiough  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  church,  or  out  of  it,  who 
could  not  refute  his  pamphlet  in  a  moment — ^and  what  though  wie 
have  the  whole  truth  on  our  side  ?  Shall  a  government  defend  it- 
self by  argument  I  Then  why  have  Attorney-generals  and  pri- 
sons ?-— So,  such  suggestions  wc^re  overruled;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  prosecute. 

Mr«  Wakefield  had  caused  his  work  to  be  printed  by  a  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  late  respectable  and  in- 
dependent bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Church*  yard :  But  he  had  sent 
a  few  copies  to  Mr-  Cuthell's,  who  conceiving  the  work  to  be  on 
a  theological  topic — ^for  Mr.  Wakefield  had  never  written  before 
on  any  other  than  classical  and  theological  points,  and  Mr.  Cu- 
thell  knew  that  Dr.  Watson  had  engs^d  in  theological  controver- 
sy— sold  several  of  the  pamphlets,  before  he  had  the  most  remote 
-guess  that  he  was  selling  a  political  tract.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
voL.  vnu  2b' 
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formed  that  it  was  of  this  description,  he  immediately  disccmti^ 
nued  the  sale  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  Mr*  Johnson  and  another 
bookseller  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  publishing  it.  This, 
however,  not  bemg  deemed  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  it,  the  argutnents  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  were  to 
be  defended  by  prosecuting  the  author ;  but  in  order  to  make  the 
answer  complete,  and  that  no  part  of  the  Bishop's  work  might  be 
left  unsupported,  and  no  iota  of  Mr*  Wakefield's  positions  go 
without  a  full  exposure,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Cuthell  also ; — ^for  he  had  sold  one  or  two  copies,  mistaking 
it  for  a  treatise  on  the  middle  voice,  or  the  disputed  passage  in 
St.  John. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Cuthell  and  Mr.  Wakefield  were  tried  oil 
the  same  day  ;  and  Mr.  Cuthell's  case  came  on  first.  From  what 
has  been  stated,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  here  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  point  to  urge,  from  any  of  those  which  generally 
bear  upon  cases  of  libel.  With  the  libellous  or  innocent  nature  of 
the  work,  he  professed  that  he  had  little  concern :—  Mr.  Wake- 
field, its  author,  who  appeared  in  Court  to  defend  himself,  was  to 
treat  that  question,  as  more  directly  interested  in  it.  The  defence 
of  Mr.  Cuthell  rested  on  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  book  he  was 
selling,  nay,  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treated ;  and  this  ignorance 
he  was  to  substantiate  by  evidence.  Here,  then,  arises  a  question 
of  no  small  importance,  and  rendered  of  more  difficulty  tfian  na- 
turally belongs  to  it,  by  the  attempts  made  to  confound  it— Whe- 
ther an  act  of  publication  shall  be  held  of  itself  to  fix  the  publish- 
er with  responsibility  for  the  contents  of  the  work  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  publication  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  those  contents — such  evidence  as  creates  a  presumption 
of  law,  not  to  be  rebutted  by  contrary  proof,  and  leading  to  an 
inference  which  overrules  all  considerations  of  fact  whatever  ? 

In  civil  cases,  such  presumptions  are  of  necessity  extremely 
cemmon.  Without  entering  into  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded,  we  may  mention  an  example  or  two.  The  liability 
of  the  owners  of  public  carriages  for  the  damage  arising  from  the 
carelessness  of  their  sei*vants, — ^and  the  general  liability  of  a  per- 
son for  the  acts  fyuaad  civiiem  effectum)  of  his  agent,  to  the  ex- 
^nt  to  which  he  has  given  him  authority,  as  to  be  bound  by  his 
undertakings,  and  to  release,  by  his  acquittance,  those  bound  to 
him-— the  liability  of  a  husband  for  the  debts  of  his  wife,  and  for 
damages  occasioned  by  illegal  acts  committed  by  her,  though 
without  his  privity--the  liability  of  a  master  to  make  good  the 
losses  occasioned  to  the  property  or  persons  of  others  by  certain 
negligent  uses  of  his  own  property,  as  his  horses  or  carriages. 
These,  and  a  variety  of  other  cases,  are  undeniable  instances  in 
which  a  person  is  held  answerable  in  bis  own  property  for  injn* 
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jrieg  done  to  the  persons  atid  properties  of  bthers,  and  is  preclud- 
ed, by  presumption  of  law,  from  averring  his  own  unconcern  in, 
or  ignorance  of  the  act  which  is  to  bind  him.  The  meaning  of 
all  this  is  simply,  that  the  law  requires  a  certain  degree  of  care 
in  the  choice  of  a  servant  or  agent,  and  a  certain  superintendence 
over  his  conduct  in  that  capacity ;  to  enforce  which,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  party  suffering  from  the  absence  of  it,  the  burthen  of 
repairing  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  deficiency  is  thrown  upoa 
the  principal.  But,  in  no  one  instance,  except  in  that  of  publish- 
ing a  libel,  has  an  attempt  ever  been  made  to  extend  this  civil 
responsibility,  and  to  make  a  man  liable  to  punishment  as  a  cri- 
minal, as  a  malicious  and  wicked  person,  for  the  act  of  a  servant, 
performed  without  his  assistance  or  knowledge. 

Now,  it  is  not  denied,  that  even  in  this  case,  a  certain  respon- 
sibility may  safely,  and  shpuld  injustice,  be  thrown  upon  the  prin- 
cipal* In  the  first  place,  he  is  liable  civilly  in  damages  for  the 
publication,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  ought  to  be  so.  But,  again, 
lie  is  to  be  taken  as  privy  to,  and  answerable  evea  criminally  fot 
the  act  of  publication  by  bis  servant,  unless  he  shall  make  out  a 
case  of  ignorance  and  real  disconnexion  with  the  act.  The  act  of 
publication  by  the  servanjt  is  admitted  to  bo  primd  facie  evidence 
against  his  master:  but  it  is  maintained  to  be  only  a  presumption 
<of  &ct,  which  opposite  proofs  may  rebut*  We  would  even,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  go  one  step  farther,  and  allow  of 
a  certain  penalty  attachable  to  the  master,  in  the  event  of  his  ser« 
vant  having,  though  unknown  to  him,  committed  the  act  of  pub- 
licationr— a  penalty  incurred  by  the  master's  negligence,  where 
due  caution  was  required  of  him,  but  of  a  much  lower  nature^ 
than  the  penalty  incurred  by  a  wilful  and  malicious  publication* 
Xfet  there,  in  short,  be  a  count  in  the  indictment  or  information 
charging  a  culpable  negligence  only,  through  which  the  injurious- 
publication  took  place*  This  will  then  be  put  in  issue,  as  well  as 
the  grave  offence ;  and  the  verdict  will  describe,  upon  the  face  of 
the  record,  distinctly,  that  kind  of  delinquency  of  which  the  .de- 
fendant has  been  found  guilty*  At  present,  and  as  long  as  judges 
are  in  the  practice  of  directing  juries  to  find  general  verdicts  of 
guilty,  merely  upon  evidence  of  publication  by  a  servant,  the 
charge  making  no  disdncdon,  the  record  does  not  shoii^  which  of 
two  offences,  in  their  nature  wholly  different— the  one  a  grave, 
the  other  a  very  slight  offence—- has  been  committed* 

Now,  by  the  concessions  here  made,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
we  still  place  the  crime  of  libel  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
any  other ;  because  we  continue  to  fix  the  principal  with  a  cer- 
tain criminal  responsibility*  An  apothecary  sells  poisons  as  well 
as  healing  drugs;-— indeed,  many  of  his  finest  drugs  are  poisoii- 
ous,  beyond  the  proper  dose :  He  employs  a  shopman  ox  a  shop- 
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boy,  who,  to  raise  the  question  still  more  clearly,  shall  be  suppos- 
ed extremely  ifegligent  and  ignorant,  and  by  his  mistake  half  a 
family  lose  their  lives.  Here,  there  is  no  one  criminally  answer- 
able at  all :  But  if  the  shopman  wilfully  poisons  half  his  custo- 
mers— nay,  taints  with  deleterious  drugs  the  springs  which  sup- 
ply a  whole  city,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  the  foulest  of  crimes,  the 
master  is  not  in  die  smallest  degree  res])onsible,  but  the  actual 
offender  shall  suffer.  The  vender  of  books,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferently treated.  Not  content  with  punishing  the  author,  and  the 
printer,  and  the  actual  publisher — ^the  shopman  who  knowingly 
circulates  a  libel — ^we  exacfrthe  same  punishment  from  his  master, 
Tiow  impossible  soever  it  may  be  that  he  ever  should  have  heard 
of  the  work.  This  is  the  law,  as  public  prosecutors  now  contend 
for  it;  and  even  we,  who  would  mitigate  this  strange  severity, 
and  soften  down  somewhat  of  these  gross  anomalies,  are  fain  to 
admit,  that  the  general  negligence  of  the  bookseller,  in  choosing 
a  shopman,  should  make  him  punishable  in  a  way  in  which  the 
apothecary  is  never  attempted  to  be  dealt  with,  whose  servant  has 
poisoned  a  whole  city; — ^though  in  truth  it  might  well  be  asked, 
why  the  liability  of  the  servant  himself  would  not  be  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  the  bookseller,  as  well  as  that  of  the  druggist  i  FtHr- 
ther,  we  are  content  to  admit,  that  the  burthen  erf  proving  a  ne* 
gative  should  rest  on  the  bookseller;  the  act  of  his  servant  being 
prim d  facie  evidence  of  his  master's  privity.  But  here,  again, 
even  we,  who  are  for  relaxing  the  present  rules,  go  beyond  the 
measure  of  strictness  applied  by  the  law  in  all  other  cases.  For 
assuredly  the  wilful  murder  of  the  apothecary's  customers  by  his 
servant  would  never  be  sufficient  to  put  the  master  on  his  defence : 
and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prosecutor  must 
connect  him  with  the  servant,  before  he  can  be  called  on  to  prove 
his  ignorance.  Why,  then,  it  might  be  again  demanded,  not  trust 
the  peace  and  good  order  and  allegiance  of  the  community  to  the 
same  securities  which  are  found  sufficient  to  protect  our  lives  ^. 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Erskinc's  speech  for  Cuthell 
puts  the  argument  in  a  very  plain  and  clear  light* 

'^  In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  throughout  the  whole  range  of  civil 
injuries,  the  master  is  always  civiiiter  answerable  for  the  act  of  his  ser- 
vant or  agent ;  and  accident  or  neglect  can  therefore  be  no  answer  to 
a  plaintiff,  complaining  of  a  consequential  wrong.  If  the  driver  of  a 
public  carriage  maliciously  overturns  another  upon  the  road  whilst 
the  proprietor  is  asleep  in  his  bed  at  a  hundred  miles  distance,  the 
party  injuring  must  unquestionbly  pay  the  damages  to  a  farthing;  but 
though  such  malicious  Servant  might  also  be  indicted,  and  suffer  an 
infamous  judgment,  could  the  master  aUo  become  the  object  of  such  a 
prosecution  ?  certaixlt  not. — In  the  same  manner,  partners  in  tratte 
ate  civilly  answerable  for  bills  drawn  by  one  another,  or  by  their  agents, 
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drawing  them  by  procuration,  though  fraudulditly,  and  in  abuse  of 
their  trusts ;  but  if  one  partner  commits  a  fraud  by  forgery  or  fictitious 
indorsements,  so  as  to  subject  himself  lo  death,  or  other  punishment 
by  indictment,  could  the  other  fiartnera  be  indicted  I — To  answer  such 
a  question  here,  would  be  folly;  because  it  not  only  answers  itself  inf 
th^  negative^  but  exposes  to  scorn  every  argument  which  would  con- 
found indictments  with  civil  actions.  Why  then  is /iriming^  andfiub^ 
Irshing  to  be  an  exception  to  every  other  human  act?  Why  is  a  man 
to  be  answerable  crimnaHter  for  the  crime  of  his  servant  in  t/izs  in- 
stance more  than  in  all  other  cases?  Why  is  a  man  who  happens  to 
have  published  a  libel,  under  circumstances  of  mere  accident,  or,  if 
you  will,  from  actual  carelessness  or  negligence,  but  witheut  criminal 
fiur/ioscy  to  be  subjected  to  an  injumous  fiuniahmenty  and  harangued 
from  a  British  Bench  as  if  he  were  the  malignant  author  of  that  which 
it  was  confessed  before  the  Court  delivering  the  sentence,  that  he  ne^ 
ver  had  seen  or  heard  of?  As  far,  indeed,  as  damages  go,  the  prin- 
ciple is  intelligible  and  universal ;  but  as  it  establishes  a  crime ^  and  in- 
flicts a  punishment  which  affects  character  and  imposes  disgrace,  it  is 
shocking  to  humanity  and  insulting  to  common  sense. — The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  since  I  have  been  at  the  Bar  (very  long,  I  admit,  before  ^ 
the  Noble  Lord  presided  in  it,  but  under  the  administration  of  a  truly 
great  Judge),  pronounced  the  infamous  judgment  of  the  pillory  on  a 
most  respectable  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  for  a  libel  on  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  copied  too  out  of  another  paper,  but  which  /  7ny8etf  shoyfp' 
cd  to  the  Court,  by  the  affidavit  of  his  physician,  appeared  in  thn  fn^t 
as  well  as  in  the  second ^^tVy  whilst  the  drfendant  was  on  his  sick-bed 
in  the  country^  delirious  in  a  fever,  I  believe  that  affidavit  is  still  on 
the  files  of  the  Court.— 1  have  thought  of  it  often^ — I  have  dreamed  of 
It)  and  started  from  my  sleep-— sunk  back  to  sleep,  and  started  from  it 
again.  The  painful  recollection  of  it  I  shall  die  with. — How  is  this 
vindicated?  From  the  supposed  ly^cts^xty  of  the  case. — An  indictment 
for  a  LIBEL  is,  therefore^  considered  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  law — It 
WAS  held  so  undoubtedly  ;  but  the  ext^osition  of  that  error  lies  before 
me;  the  Libel  Act  lies  before  me,  which  expressly ^  and  in  termsj  di>- 
rects  that  the  trial  of  a  libel  shall  be  conducted  like  every  other  trial 
for  any  other  crime;  and  that  the  Jury  shall  decide,  not  upon  the  mere 
fsjcX  oi printing  or  publishing^  but  upon  the  whole  matter  put  in  issucy 
1.  e.  the  publication  of  the  libel  with  the  intentions  charged  by 
THE  Indictment.^— This  is  the  rule  by  the  Libel  Act ;  and  you^  the 
Jury,  as  well  as  the  court,  are  bound  by  it.**    p.  22.*^— 225. 

Indeed,  that  such  is  very  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
law,  may  be  inferred  from  several  dicta  in  the  books,  long  before 
the  libei  act  was  passed.     Not  to  drag  the  reader  through  a  law 

'  argument,  we  only  desire  to  refer  him  to  the  case  of  the  King  and 
Almon^  in  5.  Burr. ;  where  Lord  Mansfield  held,  that  if  a  de^ 

Jendant  called  no  witnesses  to  repel  ity  the  guilt  of  publishing  was 
to  be  inferred  from  the  act  of  publication ;  but,  that  the  public 
cation  might  be  excused  a3  ionocent,  and  jusi;ified  as  legal^  by 
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Circumstances  established  by  the  defendant  in  proof.  Why  there 
should  be  any  repugnance  to  resort  to  such  sound  doctrines,  we 
cannot  conceive.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quite  sure,  that  die  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice  suffers  greatly  by  such  a  confounding  off 
different  things  under  one  and  the  same  name,  as  the  present 
practice  involves.  The  proper  degree  of  punishment  is  ndt 
meted  out  to  guilt.  Offences  totally  different  in  kind  are  called 
by  one  appellation,  and  visited  with  the  same  penalty ;  and  juries 
are  obliged  to  violate  their  oaths,  in  order  to  acquit,  that  they  may 
avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  undue  conviction,  and  consequent  punish- 
ment, of  the  person  accused.  We  trust  that  the  legislature  will 
take  this  subject  into  its  early  consideration.  But  we  must  warn 
the  reader  against  supposing,  that  any  very  great  security  would 
be  gained  to  the  press,  by  even  a  complete  reform  of  the  abuse 
complained  of.  The  cases  are  but  of  rare  occurrence,  to  which 
the  present  remarks  apply.  The  attacks  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  come  on  a  different  quarter ;  and  not  a  single  work  would 
escape  the  inquisition  now  sought  to  be  established  on  pcrfitical 
Avritings,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  we  are  contempla* 
ting.  It  is  the  eagerness  with  which  political  discussions,  earn* 
ed  on  in  an  animated,  interesting,  and  effectual  manner,  are  con- 
strued into  libels,  that  bids  fair  to  leave  us  only  the  name  of  a 
free  constitution,  by  destroying  even  the  name  of  a  free  press  ; 
and  for  this  we  know  of  no  remedy  so  effectual,  as  the  exertions 
of  an  enlightened  bar,  and  the  control  which  it  always  exercises 
— ^together  with  the  honesty  of  free  and  bold  juries.  To  both 
of  those  classes  we  would  most  earnestly  address  ourselves.  Le( 
every  member  of  the  profession  which  Erskine  illustrated,  reflect 
on  the  degraded  station  he  must  forthwith  occupy,  as  soon  as 
either  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  or  the  unbounded  sway  of 
the  judges  in  political  matters,  shall  be  established.  Into  what 
insignificance  he  must  sink — in  what  vile  and  hopless  dependence 
on  others  he  must  continue  to  exercise  his  talents.  And  if  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  love  of  his  country,  have  no  claims 
upon  him,  let  him  show  his  regard  for  his  own  character  and  in- 
dependence, by  the  temperate,  discreet  and  sober,  yet  manly  and 
courageous  discharge  of  his  highest,  and  not  his  most  arduous 
duties.  But  they  who  serve  on  juries  should  look  well  to  the 
times  ;  tlrcir  task  is  more  important ;  and  each  individual,  in  this 
^capacity,  has  far  more  power.  Let  every  honest  and  free-spirit* 
ed  man,  when  called  upon  to  determine,  whether  a  person  shall 
be  consigned  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years  to  a  prison,  well 
reflect  on  the  doom  to  which  he  is  handing  him  over ;  and  be 
fully  convinced,  that  the  work  for  which  he  is  dealing  out  such 
a  fate  to  a  fellow-creature,  is  in  reality  so  pernicious  to  society 
as  to  justify  such  high  punishments.    Let  him  exanuoe  it  tho- 
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itoughly  with  this  view ;  and,  by  the  eflPects  it  produces  cm  him- 
self, let  htm  judge  how  far  it  is  likely  to  raise  revolt  and  disaf* 
feetion  amongst  others*  If  be  thinks  our  government  so  firmly 
established  in  the  institutions  of  the  state,  and  in  the  a£fections 
of  the  people,  and  so  well  deserving  their  support  from  its  gene* 
ral  excellences,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  freest  discussions 
*--^let  him  rather  leave  the  writings  of  the  factious  to  be  answer^ 
cd,  and  exposed  by  the  well-affected,  than  endanger — nay  de* 
istroy— the  freedom  of  the  government  altogether,  by  assisting 
the  blows  meditated  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  consigning  to 
athe  greatest  punishments  those  who  have  exercised  that  liberty. 
We  urge  these  considerations  with  the  greater  earnestness, 
because  we  are  intimately  persuaded  that  many  very  worthy  and 
well-meaning  persons,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away 
by  a  groundless  apprehension,  propagated  by  interested .  and  d&- 
signing  men,  that  serious  dangers  are  likely  to  arise  from  what 
is  called  the  licentiousness  of  the  press ;  and  that  the  only  way 
of  counteracting  the  evils  which  unquestionably  do  spring  up 
along  with  the  iruits  of  its  liberty  (for  what  human  production^ 
or  possession,  is  untainted  with  these  ?),  is  to  keep  a  rigorous 
watch  over  discussion.  For  our  own  parts,  in  proportion  to  our 
confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  constitution,  is  our  belief  in 
its  stability ;  and  we  shall  never  consent  to  think  its  only  defences 
are  force  and  fear,  so  long  as  we  see  no  reason  for  its  dreading 
to  be  supported  by  fair  argument.  When  was  there  a  work  ever 
published,  which,  if  let  alone,  or  left  to  be  refuted  by  an  anta- 
gonist, would  have  shaken  the  government,  or  even  materially 
affected  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  for  a  single  hour  i  And 
whence  arises  this  nameless  dread  of  something,  which  no  man 
ever  saw,  or  could  trace  in  its  effects  i  It  arises  from  delusions 
practised  by  those  who  know  far  better.  Bad  rulers  hate  free 
discussion ;  and  profligate  weak  princes,  and  their  favourites  and 
ministers,  who  have  not  the  sense  to  pursue  a  system  of  arbi- 
trary measures,  or  to  defend  their  schemes  by  putting  down  iii- 
quiry,  are  alive  to  the  personal  abuse  with  which  they  are  assail-, 
ed,  and  hate  the  light  which  exposes  their  ridiculous  or  hateful 
features.  All  this  would,  however,  not  suffice,  as  long  as  jurisa 
were  the  judges  of  libel.  But  the  press,  by  being  too  often  prosp 
tituted  to  the  defamation  of  private  character^  loses  many  a  friend 
who  might  help  it  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  acquires  even  pretty 
determined  enemies  among  men,  whom  otherwise  the  arts  of  a 
•corrupt  government  would  not  move  from  their  independent  prin- 
ciples. To  persons  in  this  predicament  we  chiefly  address  oun- 
s^ves ;  and  implore  them  to  consider,  that  they  act  a  weak  and 
unmanly  part,  in  proscribing  all  the  good,  for  the  crimes  of  a 
iiew  unwordiy  men ;  and,  if  they  will  not  excuse  the  errors  of  the 
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press— in  consideration  of  its  virtues^^-of  the  vast  iseneltts  whidi 
«t  has  rendered  the  world ; — if  they  will  not  bear  in  mind  the 
saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  it  is,  like  the  air,  a  chartered  liber- 
tine ;  let  them  at  least  reflect  on  the  ruin  which  must  follow,  if 
they  sacrifice  its  liberty  to  a  desire  of  punishing  those  who  abuse 
it :  and,  calmly  asking  themselves  what  mighty  harm  a  fewscur* 
rilous  paragraphs  can  do  an  immense  establishment,  fortified  all 
around  with  revenues,  armies,  and  functionaries— -let  them  leave 
those  who  malign  our  institutions^  to  be  answered  by  reasoning) 
and  by  appeals  to  the  fact ; — ^while  for  those  who  abuse  the  privi* 
Jiges  of  discussion,  by  invading  the  sanctity  of  private  chaiacter, 
there  are  just  penalties  prepared,  which  the  warmest  advocates 
of  a  free  press  would  be  die  last  to  wish  diminished^  or  repealed. 
The  argument  in  Morton  v.  Ferm^  is  extremely  short,  and 
only  valuable  on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  illustrates.  A 
verdict  had  been  obtained  of  2000/.  by  the  plaintiiF,  who  was  for- 
merly housekeeper  to  the  defendant,  and  had  cohabited  with  him 
on  promise  of  marriage.  After  living  with  her,  he  had  contri- 
ved to  get  rid  of  her,  and  married  another  person.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  treatment  and  disappointment,  the  plaintiff's 
•  health,  as  well  as  peace  of  mind,  had  been  destroyed.    The 

S plaintiff  was  a  widow,  past  the  usual  age  of  marriage  ;  the  de- 
endant  an  old  man ;  and  both  parties  remarkably  deficient  in 
personal  charms*  The  principle  contended  for  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
in  showing  cause  against  a  rule  obtained^  by  Mr.  Wallace  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages,  was,  that  though, 
.  in  cases  where  the  claim  is  regulated  by  pecuniary,  or  other  con- 
tracts of  a  certain  definite  nature,  or  founded  on  damages  doqfe 
to  property  in  a  certain  calculable  shape,  the  Court  may  inter- 
fere, if  the  jury  have  gone  very  wide  of  the^mark;  yet,  where 
the  compensation  is  for  an  injury  not  definite,  nor  capable  of  be- 
ing accurately  computed,  the  jury  are  the  fit  judges  of  the  amount, 
provided  the  case  has  been  fairly  and  fully  before  them.  This 
f^imd  he  maintained  with  success ;  and  the  rule  was  discharged* 
We  hasten  to  the  two  remaining  speeches  in  this  volume, 
(passing  over  that  in  the  Bishop  of  Bangor^s  case  as  well  known) 
---those  in  cases  of  adultery.  They  contain  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Mr.  Erskine's  eloquence ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  lay  a  few  of  the  passages  before  our  readers,  without  be- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  particularizing  names.  In  the  one,  he 
was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  defendant  having  suffered 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  this  address  was  delivered  before  the 
under-sheriff  and  his  jury,  impannelled  to  assess  the  damages,  in 
execution  of  the  writ  of  inquiry.  In  the  other,  he  was  counsel 
for  the  defendant  at  the  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Perhaps  the  cix:cumstances  in  which  the  first  of  these  speeches 
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.suras  didivered,  are  little  known  to  many  of  our  reaflers.  The 
majesty  of  English  justice,'—which  is  ample  and  full,  while  the 
parties  are  at  issue,  and  the  Court  in  which  the  record  is,  or  %he 
Judge  to  whom  it  is  sent  for  trial,  have  the  whole  treatment  of 
die  cause,— fiinks  into  rather  an  obscure  form,  when  the  general 
statement  of  the  facts  is  no  longer  disputed,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing question  between  the  parties  rdates  to  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  due.  This  point,  frequentty  the  most  important 
of  all,  is  left  to  the  ministerial  officer,  or  his  deputy,  who  is  ge- 
nerally a  practbing  attorney,  assisted  by  a  junior  barrister,  and  a 
•common  jury.  The  Court,  thus  constituted,  meets  in  any  room 
which  may  be  provided  for  the  purpose  : — In  the  present  case,  \t 
assembled  in  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  in  Palace- Yard.  The 
Brst  object  of  Mr.  Erskine  was,  therefore,  to  counteract  the  na- 
tural effect  of  these  circumstances,  and  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the 
place,  and  form  of  procedure,  by  all  his  arts ;  and  he  judiciously 
recurs  to  the  same  tqpic  in  his  peroration.  After  describing  the 
early  intimacy,  and  long-continued  friendship  of  the  parties,  hp 
jproceeds— 

"  Yet,  dreadful  to  relate,  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  evil  of  which 
the  plaintiflT  has  to  complain,  a  criminal  intercoiu*se  for  nearly  five 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  connexion,  had' most  probably  taken 
place.  I  will  leave  you  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the  feelings, 
of  such  a  husband,  upon  the  fatal  discovery  that  his  wife,  and  such  a 
wife,  had  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  that  not  merely  deprived 
him  of  her  comfort  and  society,  but  placed  him  in  a  situation  too 
horrible  to  be  described.  If  a  man  without  children  is  suddenly  cut 
off  by  an  adulterer  from  all  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  marriage, 
the  discovery  of  Ms  condition  is  happiness  itself,  when  compared^ 
^th  that  to  whioli  the  plaintiff  is  reduced.  When  children,  by  a 
woman  lost  for  ever  to  the  husband  by  the  arts  of  the  adulterer,  are 
begotten  in  the  unsuspected  days  of  virtue  and  happiness,  there  re- 
mains a  consolation ;  mixed,  indeed,  with  the  most  painful  reflections^ 
yet  a  consolation  still. — But  what  is  the  plaintiff's  situation  ? — He 
does  not  know  at  what  time  this  heavy  calamity  fell  upon  him — ^he  i« 
tortured  with  the  most  afflicting  of  all  human  sensations.  When  he 
looks  at  the  children,  whom  he  is  by  law  bound  to  protect  and  to  pro* 
vide  for,  and  from  whose  existence  he  ought  to  receive  the  delightful 
return  ^vhich  the  union  of  instinct  and  reason  has  provided  ici*  the 
condnuation  of  the  world,  he  knows  4iot  whether  he  is  lavishing  his 
fondness  and  affection  iTpon  his  own  children,  or  upon  the  seed  of  a 
villain  sown  in  the  bed  of  his  honour  aud  his  delight.  He  stants  back 
with  horror,  when,  instead  of  seein|^  his  own  image  reflected  from 
their  infant  features,  he  thinks  he  ^es  the  destroyer  of  his  happiness-<». 
a  midnight  robber  introduced  into  his  house,  under  professions  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood — a  plunderer,  not  in  the  repositories  of  his 
treasure,  which  m^y  be  ^tipplied,  or  lived  without^'  but  there  w^cic 
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he  had  garnered  ufi  his  hdfiesf^Where  cither  he  must  live^  or  bear  no 
a/e:*    p.  176,  178. 

We  know  not  how  this  may  please  some  readers,  such  as  those 
few  who  thought  our  praise  of  the  other  speeches  too  unbound- 
ed ;  but  to  us  it  does  appear  the  perfection  of  simple  and  beauti- 
ful GompositioD.  We  extract  the  following  reflections  on  the 
law  as  it  regards  this  subject — but  without  pursuing  the  subject 
which  they  start;  as  we  may  have  another  opportunity  of  treat- 
ing it  at  large. 

*<  But  there  are  other  wrongs  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  money  i 

''  You  cannot  minister  to  a  mnd  diseased:" 

You  cannot  redress  a  man  who  is  wronged  beyond  the  possibility  of 
redress : — the  law  has  no  means  of  restoring  to  him  what  he  has  lost. 
God  himself,  as  he  has  constituted  human  nature,  has  no  means  of 
alleviating  such  an  injury  as  the  one  I  have  brought  before  you.  While 
the  sensibilities,  affections,  and  feelings  he  has  given  to  man  remaini 
it  is  impossible  to  heal  a  wound  which  strikes  so  deep  into  the  soul. 
When  you  have  given  to  a  plaintiff,  in  damages,  all  that  figures  can 
number,  it  is  as  nothing ; —  he  goes  away  hanging  down  his  head  in  sor- 
row, accompanied  by  his  wretched  family,  dispirited  and  dejected* 
Nevertheless,  the  law  has  given  a  civil  action  for  adultery,  and| 
strange  to  say,  it  has  given  nothing  else.  The  law  commanids  that 
'the  injury  shall  be  compensated  (as  far  as  it  is  practicable)  in  movet^ 
because  courts  of  civil  justice  have  no  other  means  of  compensatkm 
THAN  money  ;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  and  which  you  upon 
your  oaths  are  to  decide,  is  this — Has  the  plaintiff  sustained  an  in- 
jury up  to  the  extent  which  he  has  complained  of?  Will  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  place  him  in  the  same  condition  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness that  he  enjoyed  before  the  adultery,  and  which  the  adulterer  has 
deprived  him  of  i  You  know  that  it  will  not.  aSs,  your  own  hearts 
the  question,  and  you  will  receive  the  same  answer.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  then,  upon  what  principle,  as  it  regards  the  private  justice 
which  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to,  or  upon  what  principle,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  that  justice  affects  the  public  and  the  remotest  generations- 
of  mankind,  you  can  reduce  this  demand  even  In  a  dngle  farthing." 
p.  180,  181. 

Having  applied  these  reflexions,  and  brought  them  all  to  bear 
on  his  case,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  damages  by  their 
assistance,  he  touches  another  string  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
we  pray  our  readers  to  mark,  that,  wide  as  he  may  seem  to  be- 
gin from  the  point  he  aims  at,  and  largely  as  his  fancy  may  ap- 
peju*  to  roam,  luxuriating  in  th^  outskirts  of  his  subject,  not  an 
idea  is  ever  started  by  this  great  advocate,  which  the  matter  in 
issue  could  hare  spared,  or  which  he  does  not  bring  round  to 
the  vcty  object  he  has  immediately  in  view  i  and  then  we  find. 
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that  it  has  been  not  merely  the  most  pleasing  train  of  description 
which  he  has  been  pursuing,  but  the  course  most  directly  condu* 
Give  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

^  I  had  occasion,  not  a  great  while  ago,  to  remark  to  a  jury,  that 
the  wholesome  institutions  of  the  civilized  world  came  seasonably  in 
aid  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  for  our  well-being  in  the  world. 
If  I  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  that  prevents  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  of 
incest,  by  taking  away  those  otherwise  natural  impulses,  from  the  pro- 
miscuous gratincation  of  which  we  should  become  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  lose  all  the  intellectual  endearments  which  are  at  once 
the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  man  ?  What  is  it  that  renders  our 
houses  pure,  and  our  families  innocent  ?  It  is  that,  by  the  wise  insti- 
tutions of  all  civilized  nations,  there  is  placed  a  kind  of  guard  ag^ainst 
the  human  passions,  in  that  sense  of  impropriety  and  dishonour,  which 
the  law  has  raised  up,  and  impressed  with  almost  the  force  of  a  second 
nature.  This  wise  and  politic  restraint  beats  down,  by  the  habits  of 
the  mind,  even  a  propensity  to  incestuous  commerce,  and  opposes 
those  inclinations,  which  nature,  for  wise  purposes,  has  implanted  in 
our  breasts  at  the  approach  of  the  other  sex.  It  holds  the  mind  iik 
chains  against  the  seductions  of  beauty.  It  is  a  moral  feeling  in  per- 
petual opposition  to  human  infirmity.  It  is  like  an  angel  from  hea* 
ven  placed  to  guard  us  against  propensities  which  are  evil.  It  is  iliat 
warning  voice,  gentlemen,  which  enid^les  you  to  embrace  your  daugh- 
ter, however  lovely,  without  feeling  that  you  are  of  a  difterent  sex.- 
It  is  that  which  enables  you,  in  the  same  manner,  to  live  familiarly 
with  your  nearest  female  relations,  without  tliose  desires  which  are 
natural  to  man.  ' 

^^  Next  to  the  tie  of  blood  (if  not,  indeed,  before  it),  is  the  sacred 
^nd  spontaneous  relation  of  friendship.  The  man  who  comes  undei* 
the  roof  of  a  married  friend,  ought  to  be  under  the  dominion'of  the 
aame  moral  restraint :  and,  thank  God,  generally  is  so,  from  the  ope- 
•ration  of  the  causes  which  I  have  described.  Though  not  insensible 
to  the  cbamjs  of  female  beauty,  he  receives  its  impressions  under  a 
habitual  reserve,  which  honour  imposes.  Hope  is  the  parent  of  d&> 
sire,  and  honour  tells  him  he  roust  pot  hope.  Loose  though^  may 
arise,  but  they  are  rebuked  and  dissipated-— 

*'  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

"  May  come  and  go,  so  unapprov'd,  and  leave 

"  No  spot  or  blame  behind." 

• 

<<  Gentlemen,  I  trouble  you  with  these  reflexions,  that  you  may  be 
able  properly  to  appreciate  the  guilt  of  the  defendant ;  and  to  show 
you,  that  you  are  not  in  a  case  where  large  allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  our  imperfect  natures.  When  a  man 
does  wrong  in  the  heat  of  auddcn  passion— as,  for  instance,  when,  up- 
on receiving  an  affront,  he  rushesinto  immediate  violence,  even  to  th^ 
deprivation  of  life,  the  humanity  of  the  law  classes  his  offence  amongst 
the  lower  degrees  of  homicide ;  it  supposes  the  crime  to  have  been 
'cemmtited  before  the  mbd  had  time  to  parley  wiUi  ittdf^But  is  the 
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Suence,  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  defendant  ?— •Invited  into  the^ 
ouse  of  a  friend,^-received  with  the  open  arms  of  affection,  as  if  th&- 
same  parents  had  given  them  birth  and  bred  them ;— *in  this  situadon, 
this  most  monstrous  and  wicked  defendant  deliberately  perpetrated  his 
crime ;  and^  shocking  to  relate,  not  only  continued  the  appearances  of 
friendship,  after  he  had  violated  its  most  sacred  obligations,  but  conti«> 
nued  them  as  a  cloak  to  the  barbarous  rapetitionso^his  offence— ^writ- 
ing letters  of  regard,  whilst,  perhaps,  he  was  the  &ther  of  the  last 
child,  whom  his  injured  friend  and  companion  was  embracing,  and 
cherishing  as  his  own.— What  protection  can  such  conduct  possibly 
receive  from  the  humane  consideration  of  the  law  for  suddoi  and  vio'- 
lent  passions  ?  A  passion  for  a  woman  is  progressive— it  does  not,  like 
anger,  g(un  an  uncontrouled  ascendancy  in  a  moment:  nor  is  a  mod- 
est matron  to  be  seduced  in  a  day.  Such  a  crime  cannot,  therefore)  be 
cbmmitted  under  the  resistless  dominion  oi  sudden  infirmity ;  it  must 
be  deliberately,  wUfully,  and  vnckedly  committed.-— The  defendant 
eould  not  possibly  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  this  adultery,  without 
often  passing  through  his  mind  (for  he  had  the  education  and  prindr 
pies  of  a  gentlemaa) — the  very  tc^lcs  L  have  been  insisting  upon  be- 
£>re  you  for  his  condemnation.— Instead  of  being  suddenly  impelled 
towards  mischief,  without  leisure  for  such,  reflexions,  he  had  innume- 
rable difficulties  and  obstacles  to  contend  with.^— He  could  notbut  hear^ 
]h  the  first  refusals  of  this  unhappy  lady,  every  diing  to  awaken  coiv- 
science,  and  even  to  excite  horror.— In  Uie  arguments  he  must  have 
employed  to  seduce  her  from  her  duty,  he  could  not  but  reodlect)  and 
wilfully  trample  upon  his  ovm.  He  was  a  year  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit^ie  resorted  repeatedly  to  his  shameful  purpose,  and  advanced  ta 
it  at  such  intervals  of  time  and  distance,  as  entitle  me  to  say,  that  he 
determined  in  cold  blood  to  enjoy  a  future  and  momentary  gratifications 
at  the  expense  of  every  principle  of  honour  which  is.  held  sacred 
amongst  gentlemen,  even^  where  no  laws  interpose  their  obligations  or 
restraints/'    p.  183,  186. 

The  jury  gave  7000/.  damages,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  de- 
fendant s  whole  property. 

The  other  speech  which  we  proceed  to  notice  is  of  the  same 
exalted  ch»ractfir.  It  was  delivered  in  behalf  of  a  gendeman  o£ 
high  family,  who  having  been  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  equaL 
rank,  was  prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  interested  views 
of  her  relations,  who  preferred  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  great- 
est houses  in  the  kingdom.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one : 
the  original  attachment  seems  n^ver  to  have  been  replaced  by  any- 
other— it  revived  after  an  interval  of  misery  and  separation— «n<i 
produced  the  elopement  which  occasioned  the  present  action.  It 
IS  quite  impossible,  we  think,  for  human  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
to  have  turned  those  circumstances  to  better  account  thin  Mr. 
Erskine's  did  in  this^  exquisite  speech. 

The  compel  for  the  plaintiff  having  dwelt  on  the  loss  o£  domes- 


£c  happiness  occasioned  by  the  seduction^  Mr.  EraKne  ineet% 
him  here  at  once. 

^  In  order,  therefore^  to  examine  this  matter  (and  I  shall  support 
every  syllable  that  I  utter,  with  the  most  precise  and  uncontrovertible 
proofs)  ;  I  will  begin  with  drawing  up  the  curtains  of  this  blessed  mar* 
liage-bed,  whose  joys  are  suppc^ed  to  have  been  nipped  in  the  budt 
by  the  defendant's  adulterous  seduction.  Nothing,  certainly,  is  .more 
delightful  to  the  human  &ncy,  than  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man in  the  prime  of  healthy  and  youthful  passion ;  It  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  higher  enjoyment  which  God  in  his  benevolence,  and  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  has  bestowed  upon  his  own  image:  I  reverence^ 
as  I  ought,  that  mysterious  union  of  mind  and  body,  which,  while  it 
continues  our  species,  is  the  source  of  all  our  affections ;  which  builds 
up  and  dignifies  the  condition  of  human  life ;  which  binds,  the  husband 
to  the  wife,  by  ties  more  indissoluble  than  laws  can  possibly  create; 
and  which,  by  the  reciprocal  endearments  arisbg  from  a  mutual  pas- 
sion, a  mutual  interest,  and  a  mutual  honour,  lays  the  foundation  of 
Jthat  parental  affection  which  dies  in  the  brutes  with  the  necessities  of 
nature,  but  which  reflects  back,  agfun  upon  the  human  parents,  the  un- 
.apeaki^le  sympathies  of  their  offspring,  and  all  the  sweet,  delightfbi 
j^lations  of  social  existence.— While  the  curtains,  therefore,  are  yet 
closed  upon  this  bridal  scene,  your  imaginations  will  naturally  repre- 
sent to  you  this  charming  woman,  endeavouring  to  conceal  sensations 
!which  modesty  forbids  the  sex,  however  enamoured,  too  openly  to  re- 
veal; wishing,  beyond  adequate  expression,  what  she  must  not  eyen 
attempt  to  express ;  and  seemingly  resisting  what  she  bums  to  enjoy.. 
Alas^  Gentlemen !  you  must  now  prepare  to  see  in  the  room  of  this  » 
scene  of  horror,  and  of  sorrow ;  you  must  prepare  to  see  a  noble  lady^ 
whose  birth  surely  required  jno  further  illustration ;  who  had  been, 
courted  to  marrii^e  before  she  ever  heard  even  her  husband's  name; 
and  whose  affections  were  irretrievably  bestowed  upon,  and  pledged  to 
my  honourable  and  unfortunate  client;  you  must  behold  her  given  up^ 
to  the  pluntiff  by  the  infatuation  of  parents,  and  stretched  upon  this* 
bridkl  bed  as  upon  a  rack ;— torn  from  the  arms  of  a  beloved  and  im- 
passioned youth,  himself  of  noble  birth,  only  to  secure  the  honours  of 
a  higher  title ;  a  legal  victim  on  the  altar  of  heraldry  l^  p.  201,  202^ 
203. 

He  then  goes  into  the  particular  facts  which  are  to  support  this 
description,  and  works  them  up  to  a  purpose  bold  indeed — but 
not  rash : — ^he  contrives  to  make  the  parties  change  places,  and 
represents  the  seducer  as  the  injured  person. 

^^  To  all  this  it  will  be  said  by  the  plaintifPs  counsel  (as  it  has  indeed 
been  hinted  already),  that  disgust  and  alienation  from  her  husband 
could  not  but  be  expetted ;  but  that  it  arose  from  her  affection  for  Mr. 
B.-*Be  it  so,  gentlemea—i-I  readily  admit,  that  if  Mr.  B.'s  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady  had  commenced  mbaequera  to  the  marriage^  the  ar- 
giiment  wou.ld  be  irresistible^  «u)d  the  criminal  conclusion  against  hiiw 
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.unanswerable :  But  has  Mr.  H.  a  right  to  instruct  his  counsel  to  charge 

my  honourable  client  with  seduction  when  he  Aim^el/  was  the  s&du* 
CER  ?  My  learned  friend  deprecates  the  power  of  what  he  terms  my 
pathetic  eloquence:  Alas,  gentlemen  !  if  1  possessed  it,  the  occasion 
forbids  its  exertion,  because,  Mr.  B.  has  only  to  defend  himaelfy  and 
cannot  demand  damages  from  Mr.  H.  for  depriving  him  of  what  was 
Am  by  a  title  superior  to  any  law  which  man  has  a  moral  right  to  make. 
Mr.  H.  was  never  married.  God  and  nature  forbid  the  banns  of 
such  a  marriage. — If,  therefore,  Mr.  B.  this  day  could  have,  by  me^ 
addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiflf  demanding 
reparation,  what  damages  might  I  not  have  asked  for  him— and,  with- 
out  the  aid  of  this  imputed  eloquence,  what  damages  might  I  not  have 
expected  ? 

^'  I  would  have  brought  before  you  a  noUe  youth,  who  had  fixed 
his  affections  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  and*who  en- 
joyed hers  in  return. — I  would  have  shown  you  their  suitable  condi- 
lion ; — I  would  have  painted  the  expectation  of  an  honourable  unioot 
and  would  have  concluded  by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  arms  of  an* 
other,  by  the  legal  prostitution  of  parental  choice  in  the  teeth  of  afiec' 
tion :  with  child  by  a  rival,  and  only  reclaimed  at  last,  after  so  cruel 
and  so  afflicting  a  divorce,  with  her  freshest  charms  despoiled,  and  her 
very  morals  in  a  manner  impeached,  by  asserting  the  purity  and  vir« 
tue  of  her  original  and  spotless  choice.-^Good  God !  imagine  my  client 
to  be  PLAINTIFF,  and  what  damages  are  you  not  prepared  to  give  him  I 
and  yet  he  is  here  as  defendant,  and  damages  are  demanded agidnst 
HIM.-— Oh,  monstrous  conclusion  V*    p.  204,  205. 

After  this,  he  says  he  considers  his  client  as  perfectly  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  jury;  and  may  spare  a  moment  to  render  his 
cause  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he  is  ia 
reality  going  to  lecture  upon  some  general  topics  arising  out  of 
the  cause ;  not  for  the  sake  of  really  edifying  his  audience,  but 
for  relieving  their  attention,  and  displaying  Rhetoric — No  such 
thing — these  are  arts  of  lesser  rhetoricians. — He  enlarges  on  such 
points  indeed,  and  persuades  his  hearers  that  he  is  instructing 
them,  and  stepping  aside  for  their  improvement;  but  after  thua 
getting  the  more  complete  and  unsuspecting  possession  of  them^ 
he  speedily,  but  not  abruptly,  turns  all  he  has  been  saying  to  the 
account  of  his  cause,  by  a  transition  perfectly  natural,  and  indi- 
cating the  puri>ose  for  which  the  supposed  digression  was  indulg- 
ed in. 

**  It  involves  in  it  an  awful  lesson;  and  more  instructive  lessons  are 
taught  in  courts  of  justice  than  the  church  is  able  to  inculcate. — Mo- 
rals come  in  the  cold  abstract  from  pulpits ;  but  men  smart  under  them 
practically  when  we  lawyers  are  the  preachers.  Let  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  which  trembles  so  much  for  itself,  take  heed  to  its  own  sc* 
curity :  let  the  nobles  of  England,  if  they  mean  to  preserve  that  pre- 
eminence which,  in  some  shape  or  otlier,  must  exist  in  every  sofcial 
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jcommunitf )  take  care  to  support  it  by  aiming  at  that  i^hich  is  creative, 
and  alone  creative,  of  real  superiority.  Instead  of  matching  themselves 
to  supply  wealth,  to  be  again  idly  squandered  in  debauching  excesses, 
or  to  round  the  quarters  of  a  family  shield ;  instead  of  continuing  their 
names  and  honours  in  cold  and  alienated  embraces,  amidst  tlie  ener- 
irating  rounds  of  shallow  dissipation,  let  them  live  as  their  fathers  of 
old  lived  before  them ; — ^let  them  marry  as  affection  and  prudence 
lead  the  way;  and  in  the  ardours  of  mutual  love,  and  in  the  simplici- 
ties of  rural  life,  let  them  lay  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  race  of  men, 
firm  in  their  bodies,  and  moral  from  early  habits;  and  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  fortunes  and  their  strength  in  the  tasteless  circles  of  de- 
bauchery, let  them  light  up  their  magnificent  and  hospitable  halls  to 
the  gentry  and  peasantry  of  the  country,  extending  the  consolations  of 
Wealth  and  influence  to  the  poor. — ^Let  them  but  do  this, — and  instead 
<>f  those  dangerous  and  distracted  divisions  between  the  different  ranks 
of  life,  and  those  jealousies  of  the  multitude  so  often  blindly  painted  a» 
big  with  destruction ;  we  should  see  our  country  as  one  large  and  har- 
monious family^— ^hich  can  never  be  accomplished  amidst  vice  and 
corruption,  by  wars  or  treaties,  by  informations  ex  officio  for  libels,  or 
by  any  of  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  state ; — would  to  God  this  sys- 
tem had  been  followed  in  the  instance  before  us ! — Surely  the  noble 
house  of  F.  needed  no  further  illustration ;  nor  the  still  nobler  house 
of  H., — with  blood  enough  to  have  inoculated  half  the  kingdom."  p. 
205,  207. 

The  speech  concludes  with  such  a  representation  of  the  defen- 
der's circumstances  as  might  conduce  to  the  same  end — ^the  dimi- 
nution of  damages.  Whether  he  was  successful  or  not,  the  read- 
er nnay  judge,  when  he  learns,  that  only  500/«  were  given ; — ^bare- 
ly enough  to  cover  an  application  for  a  divorce  bill. 

We  shall  now  close  this  article,  which  we  trust  will  not  be 
thought  tedious,  however  extended  in  length,  by  such  as  have 
read  the  extracts,  which  give  it  the  whole  value  it  possesses.  It 
is  too  late  to  indulge  in  general  reflexions  upon  a  professional 
career,  about  which  the  world  has  long  since  made  up  its  mind. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  admire  its  lustre,  and  to  lament  that 
it  has  been  terminated,— not  indeed  by  events  which  took  Mr. 
Erskine  from  a  new  sphere,  to  which  the  habits  of  his  previous 
life  were  little  adapted,  and  in  which  he  could  have  experienced 
no  great  comfort,  however  necessary  for  his  fame  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  profession  his  elevation  to  it  might  have  been.  Nor 
yet  do  we  mourn  because  the  prospect:  of  his  return  to  the  same 
sphere  has  been  overcast.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
sincere,  though  unavailing  regret,  that  the  strange  and  humiliating 
events  which  have  recently  inflicted  such  injuries  on  the  country, 
should  have  deprived  it  of  the  services  which  Lord  Erskine  might 
still  render,  in  returning  to  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  filling 
a  high  magisterial  station  in  those  scex^s  where  his  life  was 
spent. 
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In  concluding  these  reflexions,  we  casnot  avoid  recurring  ta 
the  topic  with  which  our  former  article  on  the  same  subject  was 
wound  up*  To  hold  up  Lord  Erskine^s  skill  and  eloquence  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  for  their  models,  might 
be  in  most  instances  unavailing.  But  every  one,  however  slen- 
<ierly  gifted,  maj-  follow  him  close  in  the  path  of  pure  honour 
and  unsullied  integrity ; — above  all — of  high  and  unbending  in« 
dependence, — incapable  of  being  seduced  or  awed,  either  by  the 
political  or  judicial  influence  of  the  times.  Had  he  not  been  the 
iirst  in  this  path — had  his  powers  been  exerted  in  obsequiousness 
to  the  government,  or  in  time-serving  or  timid  submission  to  tlie 
courts  of  justice,  we,  at  least,  ^ould  not  have  stept  aside  to  at- 
tempt the  task  of  prairing  his  eloquence.  He  might  have  spoken 
with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  if  his  cause  had  not  been  that  of  the 
people— and  conducted  with  dauntless  resistance  to  power — ^un- 
ceasing enmity  to  every  kind  of  oppression,  by  whomsoever  at- 
tempted. G>vered  over  with  honours  (as  they  are  called) — sa- 
tiated with  wealth-*-bepraised  in  every  court  and  assembly  with- 
in  the  realm — one  thing  he  would  still  have  found  beyond  the 
reach  either  of  his  talents  or  his  power  :^-the  humble,  but  honesty 
and  therefore  not  worthless,  tribute  of  praise  which  we  have  giv- 
<ih,  not  to  the  orator,  but  to  the  friend  of  the  people. 


F&OX   THE  BRITISH   CA1TXC 


A  Narrative  of  a  Three  Tears*  Residence  in  France^  principally  in  the  South- 
ern Departments,  from  the  year  1802  to  1805 ;  including'  some  authentic 
particulars  respecting  the  early  life  of  the  French  emperor,  and  a  general 
inquiry  into  his  character.  By  Anne  Flumptre.  In  three  toIs.  8va  IL 
Hi,  6d.    Mawman,  &c.  &c.    1810. 

WE  have  long  wished  for  leisure  and  <^portunity  to  pay  our 
respects  to  this  our  Frenchified  countrywoman.  We  were  well 
aware  that  the  school  in  which  we  know  she  was  formerly  a  dis- 
ciple, namely,  that  of  the  notorious  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
was  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  best  principles  must  incur  the  dan* 
ger  of  contamination,  if  not  of  total  corruption.  But  we  could 
liardly  suppose,  that  the  most  violent  prejudices  could  so  far  pre- 
dominate, or  perverseness  of  intellect  so  far  prevail,  that  an  En- 
glish woman  should  be  found  gravely  and  deliberately  sitting 
down,  to  see  nothing  good  and  amiable,  sound  or  wise,  in  the 
manners  And  institutions  of  her  country,  whenever  brought  into 
competition  with  that  of  revolutionized  France.  Will  any  reader 
believe^  that  a  fenoale  native  of  Englaad,  an  individual  of  resjoec- 
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table  coonexions,  good  educatioii^  and  by  no  means  contemptible^ 
abilities  should  be  found,  wl^  can  not  only  palliate,  but  justify 
the  most  atrocious  proceedings  of  the  French  and  their  tyrant ; 
but  who  can  with  a  certain  degree  of  subtlety  explain  away  the 
most  reprehensible  acts  of  the  French  government,  and  who  vo- 
lunteers the  defence  of  those  acts  of  Bonaparte,  which  have  exci- 
ted the  astonishment  and  provoked  the  iiidignation  of  mankind* 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Plumptre  for  having  been  domiciliated  in  France, 
she  has  probably  the  opportunity  of  accepting  either  appellation, 
can  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'£nghein| 
whil^  the  ill'-starred  expedition  to  Copenhagen  merits  every  dis- 
gusting mark  of  reprehension*  It  is  hardly  vorlh  while  to  be 
-minutely  circumstantial,  but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  these  vo- 
lumes we  are  compelled  to  observe,  with  a  mi:|^ture  of  indignatioi^ 
and  regret,  that  whereever  a  comparison  is  made  between  the 
manners,  circumstances,  and  individuals  of  France  and  £ngtand^ 
the  latter  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  balance.  Even  Robes- 
pierre is  mild ;  Bonaparte  magnanimous,  clement,  far  from  irri- 
table, indeed  all  that  is  good,  wise,  great,  and  amiable*  A  few 
atrocious  facts  and  incidents  are,  indeed,  allowed  to  have  takea 
place  in  the  tumult  and  confusion  unavoidable  from  a  revolution  i 
but  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  For  with  a  few  real  pacfiots^ 
*  there  were  many  who  were  actuated  only  by  a  desire  c^  seeing 
«very  thing  thrown  into  anarchy  and  confusion/^  Jt  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  this  flippant  lady  could  allow  even  so  muc];i 
as  this*  It  is  really,  in  our  opinion,  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
Mrs*  or  Miss  Plumptre  did  not  stay  ip  France  to  enjoy  all  these 
transcendent  blessings  which  so  elevate  that  country  in  the  scale 
pf  happiness  and  prosperity  beyond  her  own* 

Her  delights  commence  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Calais. 
Mengaud  forsooth,  the  Commissary  of  the  Police,  notorious  for 
his  insolence  and  iU-treatment  of  JSnglishmen  and  their  families^ 
behaved  to  Mrs*  or  Miss  P.  with  civility  and  respect*  But  she 
%yas  the  companion  of  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  and  was  in  aH 
probability  so  effectually  Frenchified^  that  he  never  imagined  that 
she  could  be  an  English-woman*  One  of  her  first  impressions 
wi^h  respect  to  Bonaparte  was,  that  he  was  a  reli^iaus  mant ! ! ! 
which  she  believed,  and  of  course  still  believes*  The  lively  Lady 
is  impatient  to  begin  her  comparisons  between  deBghtful  'ptancn 
smd  odiau»  England,  and,  as  before  observedi  the  latter  sinks  per- 
petually in  the  comparison.  I^akespeare  is  stupid  and  dull; 
v^estminster  Abbey  is  nothing  compared  with  the  Museum  of 
French  monuments ;  the  views  frpm  the  dome  gf  St^  Paul's  con- 
temptible with  those  from  a  certain  part  of  Paris,  &c*  &c* 

Then  again,  the  poor  King  of  France  ai^j  ^^^  Queen  were,  of 
course,  the  one  contemptible,  the  other  profli^te;  every  anecdote^ 

vox.  vin.  ?  » 
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without  question  of  its  authenticity,  told  to  the  disrepute  of  eith" 
er,  circumstantially  detailed  and  religiously  believed;  whilst  doubt, 
and  distrust,  and  scorn  attach'  to  every  thing  related  in  their  vin- 
dication. To  sum  u])  the  whole,  Bonaparte  is  the  god  of  this 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Plumptre's  idolatry ;  he  it  is  who  has  rendered  the 
French  happy ;  France,  and  every  thing  French,  is  the  standard 
by  which  this  lively  lady  measures  all  excellence,  virtue,  wisdom, 
sound  policy,  and  good  manners* 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  sec  this ;  but  having  expressed  our  dis- 
like and  disapprobation,  we  are  not  reluctant  to  acknowledge,  that 
these  volumes  will  still  be  found  very  entertaining ;  a  multitude 
6f  interesting  anecdotes  occur,  which  were  certainly  communis 
cated  from  the  most  undoubted  authority ;  the  lady  is  observant, 
well-informed,  properly  inquisitive,  and  by  no  means  without  sa- 
gacity. We  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  subjoin  one  or  two 
specimens  for  the  reader's  amuse ment. 

^  An  English  lady  and  her  son,  with  whom  I  had  become  acquaint- 
ed at  Paris,  had  one  day  made  a  party  with  Mons.  and  Madame  B— « 
and  myself,  to  go  and  see  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  manufactory 
of  the  Gobelins'  tapestry,  which  is  at  a  very  short  distance.  As  they 
lie  in  a  quarter  o(  the  town  remote  from  that  which  we  inhabited,  we 
agreed  to  dine  at  the  garden,  and  walk  home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
All  that  we  had  planned  for  the  day  was  done,  and  we  were  about  set- 
ting out  on  our  return  home,  when  looking  cross  the  river  at  the  spot 
where  the  Bastille  once  stood,  and  which  was  directly  opposite  to  us, 
our  ^nglaise  said  that,  though  she  had  been  some  months  at  Paris, 
she  had  not  yet  been  there,  but  that  it  was  her  intention  some  day  or 
other  to  make  a  pilgrimage  thither.  And  why  delay  this  to  another 
time  ?  we  said :  it  was  but  crossing  the  water,  and  we  could  then  re- 
turn home  by  the  North  Boulevards ;  our  walk,  it  was  true,  would  by 
these  means  be  somewhat  lengthened,  but  the  route  would  be  much 
pleasanter,  and  as  the  evening  was  very  fine,  such  an  extention  of  our 
ivalk  would  be  far  from  disagreeable. 

f^  This  was  no  sooner  proposed  than  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  we 
accordingly  embarked  without  delay  to  cross  the  river.  As  it  was  late, 
however,  before  the  plan  had  been  thought  of,  the  dusk  of  evening^ 
was  beginning  to  steal  upon  us  by  the  time  we  reached  the  site  of  the 
bastille.    This  spot,  which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  some  national 
monument,  is  now  cotiverted  into  what  the  French  call  a  chaniier^ 
that  is  a  large  magazine  of  billets'  for  firing.    It  is  open  all  day,  and' 
there  is  a  public  passage  through  it  from  Fauxbourg  St  Autoine  to 
the  Arsenal,  but  it  is  locked  up  at  night.    As  we  were  looking  about, 
we  fell  into  conversation  with  two  men  whom  we  found  there,  and 
soon  learned  that  they  were  heroes  of  the  fourteenth  of  July^  and  had 
actually  assisted  in  the  ever-memorable  exploit  of  that  day^tbe  forc^ 
ing  the  fortress  which  stood  on  that  ground,  till  then  deemed  impregna<-.t 
ble.    Could  any  thing  be  more  interesting  than  to  meet  with  two  of 
these  heroes,  on  the  very  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  J?to^' 
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'wess-S  A  few  questions  were  sufficient  to  encourage  them- to  enter  at 
large  upon  the  subject ;  and  they  began  a  detail  of  the  affair  frotn  be- 
ginning to  end :  like  Alexander,  they 

**  Fought  all  their  baitles  6*ep  ag-aih^ 

And  thrice  they  routed  all  their  foesi 

And  thrice  they  slew  the  slain/* 

<^  As  they  i^lated  each  circumstance,  they  led  us  to  tlie  q)Ot  where 
it  had  happened ;  they  showed  us  where  each  particular  part  of  the 
-building  had  stood ;  they  pointed  out  to  us  the  remains  of  a  cachoty 
lenough  of  which  was  still  left  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of 
these  dungeons,  and  to  make  one  shudder  at  the  idea  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture having  been  immured  in  it.  They,  in  short,  seemed  as  little 
weary  with  relating  as  we  with  listening;  so  that  we  never  thought 
about  separating  till  the  night  had  completely  closed  upon  us,  and  the 
heavens  above  were  spangled  with  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
«tars.  Warned  thus  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  retiring,  we  bent  our 
course  to  the  great  gate  of  the  chantier  ;  but  when  we  arrived  there, 
we  had  the  mortification  to  find  tliat  we  had  already  outstayed  out 
time,  and  that  it  was  fast  locked.  What  now  was  to  be  done  ?  Ther{^ 
"was  a  small  house  near  the  gate :  our  heroes  called  and  called  repeat- 
«dly^  in  hopes  of  making  themselves  heard  by  the  inhabitants,  but  all 
in  vain.  One  of  them  then  attempted  to  climb  the  gate,  but  that  he 
ffbund  impossible ;  so  that  after  making  ^very  effort  to  get  released 
inthoUt  effect,  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  take  up  our. 
dodging  there  for  the  night,  and  none  of  us  much  relished  the  idea  of 
imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  though  it  would  be  only  for  a'few  hours* 
and  not  in  a  cachot.  At  length  one  of  our  companions  suggested,  that^ 
near  the  other  gate  leading  to  the  arsenal  a  sentinel  was-  posted,  and 
Ijy  going  thither  we  might  posubly  make  him  hear,  and  he  might  be 
•able  to  assist  in  extricating  us  from  our  difficulty.  Thither  then  wa 
repaired,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  ourselves  heard  by  the  sent!* 
nel,  who,  to  our  unspeakable  consolation,  said  that  he  expected  to  be 
relieved  every  moment,  and  he  would  then  go  to  the  owner  of  the 
cfiantierj  and  send  him  to  let  us  out.  This  promise  he  punctually  per- 
formed ;  and  we  had  not  been  long  returned  to  the  other  gate,  wlicn. 
*we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  key  thrust  into  the  lock,  the . 
joyful  signal  of  our  deliverance. 

^  FbfCf,  qui  est  tout  a  fait  condquey**  said  the  keeper  of  our  prison, 

as  he  opened  the  gate ;  "  vraimenty  je  ne  croyoie  fiaa  avoir  encore  ren^ 

ferm6  dea  firiaonmera  dona  la  Baatille.^*"^^*'  Ouij**  said  one  of  our  heroes, 

<<  mats  JDieu  en  aoit  biniy  nous  void  hora  d^^ffaire^  et  aana  mSme  avoir 

iti  contraint  difaire  noa  chemiaea.***  And  now,  after  thanking  the  gaoler, 

*  '*  WeU,  this  is  altogether  comic.  Indeed  I  did  not  suppose,  that  I  had 
<mce  more  shut  up  prisoners  in  the  Bastille."  **  Yf/*  answered  the  other* 
*'  but  thank  God  we  are  out  of  the  scrape,  a^d  without  beiitg  obliged  even  to 
pull  our  shirts  to  pieces." — It  will  be  recollected^  that  he  here  alhides  to  the 
•scape  of  Mattfcres  fbt  la  Tude,  who  ravelled  out  a  number  of  shirts  to  mak^ 
the  cordi^  by  m^ain  of  vrlX{$k  he  formed  the  hiddvr  ^t  assisted  him  to  dtr 
seend  fi^om  hh  pilMnl^ 
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we  took  leave  of  our  warriors,  who  expressed  much  regret»  that  lught 
conung  on  had  cut  them  short  in  their  narration ;  ^  car  nous  auritms 
fiu  voua  raconter  encore  tant  de  choses^**^  they  said.  But  perhiq;>s,  thef 
added,  we  might  soma  time  or  other  come  that  way  again,  and  perhaps 
they  might  meet  with  us  again,  and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  so  late  in 
Ihe  evening,  and  then  they  should  be  able  to  relate  all  that  yet  remain* 
ed  untold ;  ^  en  »ufifio»ant  toujoursy*  they  concluded  ^  que  cela  fiuiMe 
vouafaire  fiUdnry^  We  thanked  them,  and  assured  them  that  nothr 
fng  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  such  a  meeting ;  and  so  with 
mutual  good  Mnshes  and  congratulations  on  our  enlargement  we  parted. 
Of  our  good  sentinel  we  saw  no  more ;  having  rendered  us  the  service 
We  wanted,  he  went  his  way,  nor  came  with  the  man  who  opened  the 
gate,  to  receive  the  recompense  which  he  might  reasonably  have  ex<^ 
pected."    Vol.  L  p.  105. 

The  accounts  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  and  sustained  at  Lyons 
ih  the  first  convulsions  of  the  revolution  are  exceedingly  weS 
detailed,  and  beyond  doubt  authentic.  It  forms  a  curious,  interest* 
ingy  and  pathetic  narrative.  The  extreme  interest  of  the  tale  wiB- 
■excuse  its  length. 

*^  On  the  ninth  of  Dacember,  seventy-two  prisoners  were  condemn-- 
ed,  and  thrown  into  the  cave  of  death,  there  to  await  the  execudon  0f 
their  sentence.  This  could  not  be  the  next  day,  because  it  was  the 
decadi :  one  of  the  prisoners,  by  name  Porral,  only  twenty -two  years 
of  age,  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  profited  of  tliis  interval  to  devise  M 
plan  of  escs^e.  His  sisters,  having,  by  means  of  a  \trj  large  bribey 
obtained  access  to  this  abode  of  horrors,  began  to  weep  around  him. 
•«  It  is  not  now  a  time  to  weep,"  said  he,  '4t  is  the  moment  to  arm 
ourselves  with  resolution  and  activity,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  way 
by  which  we  can  elude  our  menaced  jfate.  Bring  me  files,  a  chissel}  a 
turnscrew,  and  other  instruments;  bring  wine  in  abundance,  bring  po- 
niards, that,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  we  may  not  perish  without  th« 
means  of  defence.  By  this  grate,  which  looks  into  the  rue  Lqfond^  yo« 
can  give  me  these  things,  I  will  be  in  vraiting  there  the  whole  day  to 
receive  them." 

^  The  sisters  retired,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  at  different  vidts 
brought  a  variety  of  tools,  twelve  fowls,  and  about  sixty  bottles  of  wine. 
Porral  communicated  his  project  to  four  others,  boM  and  active  like 
hiinself,  and  the  whole  business  was  amaiged.  The  evening  arrivedr 
a  general  supper  was  proposed,  the  last  they  should  ever  eat.  The 
prisoners  supped  well,  exhorting  each  other  to  meet  their  Cite  the 
n^xt  nioming  with  heroism,  to  brave  their  tyrants  with  their  last 
lireath.  The  wine  was  handed  briskly  about  till  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  turn,  and  in  the  end  they  wens  all  laid  last  asleep. 

H  At  eleven  o'clock  the  five  associates  began  their  labours.  One  of 
thtm  was  placed  as  a  sentinel  near  the  door  of  the  cave,  armed  with  a 
poniard  ready  to  despatch  the  turnkey^  if,  at  his  visit  at  two  oN:lock  in 

•  •*  Tor  there  are  bo  manj  other  things  which  we  conld  have  toM  you. 
t^  SiVfcisiDg  always  that  it  wogid  |^  agreeable  to  you.'> 
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tte  nornlog)  lie  should  appimr  to  suspect  any  thing  t^articular  to  be 
going  fontrard :  the  others^  putting  1^  their  coat%  began  to  make  their 
researches. 

^^  At  the  extremity  of  the  second  cave  they  found  a  large  door,  and 
4n  this  they  began  their  operations.  It  was  of  oak,  and  double  barr* 
cd;  by  degrees  the  hinges  gave  way  to  the  file,  and  the  door  was  no 
longer  held  by  them ;  still,  however,  they  could  not  force  it  open,  it 
was  retuned  by  something  on  the  other  side*  A  hole  was  made  in  it 
Itrith  the  clus8e},  and  looking  through,  they  perceived  that  it  was  tied 
by  a  very  strong  rope  to  a  post  at  a  little  distance.  This  was  a  terri- 
ble moment,  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  cut  the  rope  with  the  chissel 
or  the  file»  but  they  could  not  reach  it :  at  length  one  of  the  party  hit 
Vpon  an  expedient.  He  returned  to  the  cave  and  begged  a  littk  piece 
of  wax^andle  of  Fromental,  a  notary,  tn  whose  possesion  he  remem* 
Jbered  to  have  seen  such  a  thing,  Fromental,  half-asleep,  gave  it  t6 
him;  it  was  lighted  md  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  then  thrust  through 
the  hole  in  the  door  till  it  reached  the  cord  which  in  a  short  time  it 
burnt  asunder.  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  adventurers  pro* 
peeded  forward. 

<*  They  found  themselves  in  another  vault,  in  the  midst  of  which 
fyas  a  large  slab  of  stone,  which  seemed  laid  there  for.  some  particular 
purpose.  They  struck  upon  it,  when  a  hollow  noise  came  from  within. 
This  gave  them  hopes  that  it  was  a  place  to  cover  the  entrance  of  some 
fmbterraneous  passage ;  perhaps  it  might  be  one  that  led  to  the  Rhone. 
They  immediately  began  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  remove  the 
^ne,  in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  and  found  to  their  inexpres- 
sible transport  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  conjectures,  that 
it  was  indeed  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  they  doubted  not  that  here 
they  should  find  an  issue.  They  then  tied  their  handk^vchiefs  toge- 
ther ;  and  one  of  them,  named  Labatre,  taking  hold  of  the  end  witli 
pne  hand,  and  carrying  a  light  in  the  other,  descended  to  explore  the 
place.  Alas !  their  hopes  were  in  a  moment  blasted : — instead  of 
Xnding  any  passage  by  which  they  could  escape,  he  perceived  that  this 
was  only  an  old  well  dried  up,  and  heaped  with  rubbish.  Labatre 
turned  with  a  heavy  hear^— some  other  means  of  escape  must  b6 
nought. 

**  A  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave  now  appeared  their  only  re- 
source. On  this  they  set  to  work;  but  after  haviag  forced  the  lock 
and  hinges,  still  the  door  resisted  their  efforts,  they  could  not  get  it 
open.  They  had  again  recourse  to  the  chissel,  and  having  made  a 
liole,  they  discovered  that  the  obstacle  now  was  two  pieces  of  stone 
laid  against  it.  They  pushed  with  all  their  might,  and  at  length  dis- 
lodging one  of  the  stones,  it  fell  down,  and  with  it  fell  the  door. 

^*  But  this  led  only  to  another  vault,  which  served  as  a  depot  fot 
confiscated  effects  and  merchandize.  Among  other  .things  was  a 
large  trunk  fall  of  shirts.  They  profited  of  this  discovery,  to.  make 
'an  exchange  of  linen ;  and  instead  of  the  dean  ones  which  they  took^ 
they  left  their  own  covered  with  filtli  and  vermin.  Two  doors,  besides 
that  at  which  they  had  entered,  now  offered  themselves  to  their  choice.. 
Tbey  began  to  atta&k  o^  >  ^ut  they  bad  scarcely  applied  the  file,  wheiv 
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they  were  alarmed  with  the  barking  of  a  dog*  behind  it  A  ger/.i^d 
consternation  seized  the  party  ;  the  work  was  stopped  in  an  instant  s 
perhaps  the  door  led  into  the  apartments  of  the  gaoler.  This  idea  re- 
called to  their  minds^  that  it  was  now  near  two  o'clock^  the  time  of  his 
Tisit.  .     . 

^  One  of  the  party  returned  towards  the  cave  of  death,  to  see  whe- 
ther ail  was  safe ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  their  labours  till  his 
return.  They  had,  indeedi  need  of  ^ome  moments  of  rest ;  they  took 
advantage  of  them  to  fortify  themselves  for  the  rest  of  their  work  by 
taking  some  wine.  ^  t  do  not,  in  general,  like  wine/'  said  one  of  the 
prisoners  to  me  in  relating  his  story,  ^<  but  never  did  I  take  any  thing 
with  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  I  drank  in  this  gloomy  cave« 
At  every  drop  I  swallowed,  my  arm  seemed  strengthened,  my  courage 
fortified ;  wine  did,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  appear  truly  to  strengthen 
man's  heart." 

<<  When  he  who  had  been  sent  as  a  scout  retumea,  ht  said,  that  at 
his  arrival  at  the  cave  of  death  he  had  shuddered  with  horror  at  find-* 
ing  the  turnkey  there  already.  He,  however,  who  had  been  left  a$ 
sentinel,  had  engaged  him  to  drink  with  him ;  and  the  scout  joining 
the  party,  they  plied  him  so  well,  that  he  at  last  reeled  off  without 
much  examining  the  cave,  and  was  in  all  probability  laid  fast  asleep 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  This  was  very  consoling  news.  Quitting 
then  the  door  at  which  they  heard  the  dog  bark,  they  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  other.  They  fAnd  here  folding  doors,  one  of  which  wa9  . 
held  by  a  bar  of  iron.  The  bar  was  easily  loosened,  and  the  door 
opened. 

"  But  they  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  labours.  They  only 
found  themselves  in  a  long  dark  passage.  At  the  end  they  perceived 
another  dooi^  but  listening  they  heard  voices  behind  it.  They  look- 
ed through  a  crack  -,  the  glimmering  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  room 
showed  them  some  men  extended  on  a  heap  of  straw.  Are  these  more 
prisoners  ?  was  the  first  idea  that  presented  itself  to  their  minds  :  if 
so,  we  must  join  pai*ty  with  them,  and  escape  together.  But  one  of 
the  men  raising  himself  up,  they  perceived  that  he  was  in  the  national 
uniform,  and  found  that  the  door  led  in  fact  to  the  guard-house.  This 
was  a  terrible  stroke  ;  had  they  then  got  so  far  only  to  meet  with  a 
worse  obstacle  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered  ?— must  all  their 
laljours  prove  at  length  fruitless? 

"  One  only  resource  remained,  and  this  was  a  door  which  they  had 
pass'id  on  the  side  of  the  passage,  and  which  they  had' not  attempted, 
because  they  conceived  it  must  lead  to  the  great  court  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Villci  and  they  had  rather  found  some  other  exit.  In  effect,  having 
forced  the  door,  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  that  they 
were  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  which  led  into  the  court. 

"  It  was  now  half  past  four  o'clock :  the  moniing  was  dark  and 
cold,  while  rain  and  snow  were  falling  in  abundance.  The  associates 
embraced  each  other  with  transport,  and  were  preparing  to  mount 
the  staircase,  when  Parrol  cried  "  What  are  you  about ! — ^if  we  at- 
tempt to  go  out  at  present,  all  is  over  with  us.  The  gate  is  now  shut, 
ami  If  any  one*  slioidd  be  perceived  in  the  court,  the  alai'm  would  be 
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instantly  given,  and  all  would  be  discovered.  After  liavinj^  had  the 
courage  to  penetrate  thus  far,  let  us  have  resolution  still  to  v/ait  awhile. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  gate  will  be  opened,  and  the  passage  through  the 
court  free.  We  can  then  steal  out  by  degrees,  and  mingling  with  the 
numbers  that  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  we  can  get  away 
without  being  perceived.  It  is  not  till  ten  o'clock  that  the  prisoners  are 
summoned  away  to  execution  ;  between  eight  and  ten  there  will  be 
time  for  us  all  to  get  away.  We  will  return  to  the  cave,  and  when  the 
time  of  departure  arrives,  each  of  us  five  will  advertise  two  others  of 
the  means  of  escape  ofl'ered.  We  shall  then  be  fift«i:n,  and  going  out 
at  three  at  a  time,  we  shall  pass  unobserved.  Let  the  last  three,  as 
tlity  set  out,  advertise  fifteen  others,  and  thus  in  succession  we  may 
all  escape."  This  plan  appeared  judicious  and  safe ;  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  the  associates  returning  to  the  cave,  made 
choice  of  those  who  should  first  be  informed  of  w>!at  they  had  done. 

^^  Montellier,  a  notary,  was  one  to  whom  the  means  of  escape  W|i3 
oftered.  "  1  thank  you,"  said  he  to  him  who  offered  it,  **  but  I  will 
tell  you  as  a  seci*et,  that  I  have  been  mistaken  for  my  brother,  who 
has  fled  the  country.  Of  this  the  judges  have  been  informed  ;  they 
are  convinced  of  their  mistake,  and  to-morrow  nnorning  I  shall  be  set 
at  liberty.  I  would  not,  therefore,  hazard  the  danger  of  being  pro- 
scribed by  an  attempt  to  escape."  Alas  !  how  deceitful  was  the  vision 
he  had  formed  to  himself  \  At  noon  the  next  day  Montellier  was  na 
more. 

"  The  ci-devant  baron  de  Chaffoy,  a  roan  still  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  was  also  instructed  in  the  way  of  escape  that  was  opened.  "  No,*' 
tie  answered,  <^  life  has  nothing  now  to  offer  which  can  make  it  worth 
my  acceptance ;  all  my  ties  in  this  world  are  broken.  I  have  felt  the 
sentimc^nts  of  affection  as  strongly  as  any  one ;  they  never  contributed 
to  my  happiness.  I  had  an  annual  income  of  thirty  thousand  livres, 
I  have  lost  it  all.  My  father  has  been  guillotined ;  it  was  a  fate  he 
little  meiited.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  merit  it  myself,  yet  I  shall  sub* 
mit  to  it." 

**  The  fate  of  the  fifteen  who  had  fled  was  not  entirely  similar ;  and 
the  escape  of  the  rest  was  prevented  by  the  imprudence  of  one  of 
them.  The  last  of  the  fifteen,  who,  at  quitting  the  cave,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  arranged,  privately  to  apprize  fifteen  others,  instead  of 
doing  so,  cried  aloud,  "  the  fiaasage  is  ofieii  ;  let  hi?n  t/iat  can  escape,'* 
This  excited  a  great  movement  among  the  prisoners :  they  arose  in 
an  instant,  doubting  whether  what  they  heard  could  be  true,  or  whe- 
ther he  who  had  uttered  these  words  was  not  mad.  The  noise  they 
made  alarmed  the  sentinel  without ;  he  called  to  the  turnkeys ;  they 
hastened  immediately  to  the  cave,  perceived  what  had  been  done,  and 
closing  up  the  door  by  which  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  placed  a 
strong  guard  before  it.  Nesple,  who  had  excited  this  movement,  wa5» 
with  three  others,  retaken  and  executed. 

^  Another  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  in 
an  obscure  street  near  the  'Change,  who  consented  to  conceal  him« 
Almost  at  the  instant  of  his  entering,  a  party  of  those  who  had  been 
fent  in  pursuit  jof  the  prisoners^  came  into  the  house  to  make  a  search 
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there.  The  fugitive,  howeveri  was  so  well  concealed  that  he  was  not 
discovered ;  but  the  inquisitors  finding  the  picture  of  a  priest  in  tho 
house,  were  angiy,  and  ran  their  bayonets  through  it.  The  master  of 
the  house  remonstrated,  saying,  that  the  priest  was  his  brother.  Ttia 
soldiers,  to  punish  him,  carried  him  away  with  them,  and  ordered  the 
seals  to  be  put  upon  the  house.  The  fugitive^  left  alonC}  came  forth 
from  his  hiding-place ;  and,  frightened  lest  he  should  perish  for  want 
of  food,  uttered  many  cries  and  deep  groans.  An  old  woin%D^  who 
lived  at  the  next  door,  heard  them  ;  and  knowing  that  the  house  had 
been  just  shut  up,  was  alarmed  in  her  turn,  thinking  that  it  was  9 
spirit :  she  ran  in  haste  to  the  sedtion,  and  assured  them  that  she  had 
heard  a  spirit  walking  about  the  house,  and  turning  every  thing  topsy* 
turvy.  Guards  were  sent  again  to  search,  tlie  fugitive  was  foundy 
brought  back,  and  guillotined. 

'^  It  was  not  thus  with  Porral,  the  original  author  of  the  plan.    Ho 
Was  the  first  that  came  forth  from  the  cave.    As  he  passed  the  senti- 
nel in  the  court,  ^^  My  good  friend,"  said  he,  ^  it  rains  and  snows  very 
hard ;  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  remain  out  of  dooi*3  in  such 
villainous  weather,  but  would  go  to  the  fire  in  the  guard-roOm."  The 
sentinel  thanked  him,  and  following  his  advice,  the  coast  was  left  more 
clear  for  the  prisoners.    Porral  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  wha 
was  considered  as  a  good  patriot.   A  party  of  the  commissaries  enter* 
ed,  and  related  the  abominable  escape  of  a  number  of  the  rascals  dest 
tined  to  be  guillotined  that  morning.    Porral  put  a  &;ood  face  upon 
the  matter,  and  swore  at  the  rascals  with  them ;  not  forgetting  to  be« 
labour  also  the  gaolers,  who  did  not  look  better  after  their  prey.    The 
commissaries  aner  a  while  retired,  and  Porral  then  began  to  think  (^ 
making  his  way  out  of  the  city  as  &st  as  possible.     When  he  arrived 
at  the  Place  Belle-cour,  he  found  parties  of  the  gendarmerie  dispersed 
every  where.    Porral  went  into  a  house,  and  making  known  who  he 
was,  entreated  an  asylum.  The  inhabitants  were  women,  timid  to  ex* 
cess ;  but  the  desire  of  saving  an  innocent  person  rendered  them  cou- 
rageous.   They  conducted  him  into  a  garret,  and  concealed  him  be<? 
hind  some  planks  standing  up  in  a  Comer.  The  gens-d'armes  arrived ; 
tliey  searched  the  house ;  they  came  into  the  garret  where  Porral  was 
concealed.    Here  they  found  a  large  cask,  the  top  of  which  was  faa« 
tened  down  with  a  padlock.    They  asked  for  the  key :  the  women 
had  not  got  it  about  them,  and  went  down  stairs  for  it.    While  they 
were  gone,  one  of  the  gens-d'armes  le^ed  against  the  planks,  while  e 
second  said,  ^  'Twould  be  droll  enough  if  we  were  to  find  one  of  the 
fugitives  in  this  cask."*—"  More  likely  plate  or  money,"  s^ys  a  thirds 
^  for  it  seems  devilish  heavy .**    The  key  at  length  arrived ;  the  casl^- 
was  unlocked,  and  was  found  to  be  full  of  salt    The  gens-d'armesi 
swore  at  the  disappointment,  visited  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  retired. 
In  the  evening,  Porral  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  with  a  basket  on 
his  head,  and  another  on  his  arm,  passed  the  bridge  of  La  Guillotierey 
and  quitted  the  city. 

'  ^^  Gabriel,  another  of  the  fugitives,  concealed  himself  among  some 
bnshes  in  the  marshes  of  the  Travaux  Ferache,  The  snow  fell ;  he 
Wits  almost  covered  with  it.    In  the  evening,  when  he  would  h^et 
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quitted  his  inhospitable  lodging,  hu  feet  and  hands  were  so  benumbed 
that  he  could  not  use  them ;  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  tl^e  guillo- 
tine but  to  be  frozen  to  death.  By  a  great  efiforty  however,  he  contri- 
▼ed  to  disengage  himself  from  the  bushes ;  and  rolling  himself  well 
'  in  the  snow,  he  found  warmth  and  life  begin  to  return  to  his  limbs : 
at  last  they  so  far  recovered,  that  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  got  away 
ffom  the  city  into  a  place  of  safety. 

^  The  young  Couchoux,  who  was  one  of  the  five  that  had  opened 
the  way  for  escape,  made  choice  of  his  father,  near  eighty  years  old, 
as  one  of  the  fifteen ;  but  the  poor  old  man's  legs  were  swelled  and 
lull  of  ulcers.  <'  Fly,  my  son,''  said  he,  ^  if  thou  hast  the  opportu- 
nity;  fiy,  this  instant ;  1  command  it  thee  as  an  act  of  duty ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  fiy  with  thee.  I  have  lived  long  enough  ; 
my  troubles  will  soon  be  finished ;  and  death  will  be  deprived  of  bla- 
sting if  I  can  know  that  thou  art  in  safety."  His  son  assured  him  that 
he  would  not  quit  the  prison  without  him,  and  that  his  persisting  in 
his  refusal  would  only  end  in  the  destruction  of  both.  The  father, 
overcome  by  his  dutiful  affection,  yielded,  and  su^>orted  by  his  son, 
made  his  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase ;  but  to  ascend  it  was  out 
of  his  power :  he  could  just  drag  his  legs  along  the  ground,  but  to  lift 
them  up  was  impossible.  His  son,  though  low  in  stature,  and  not 
strong,  took  him  up  in  his  arms  ;  the  desire  of  saving  his  father  gave 
him  strength,  and  he  carried  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  His  filial 
piety  was  rewarded,  and  both  escaped.*'    p.  346. 

We  not  unreluctantly  repeat,  that  a  great  deal  of  entertaining 
matter  occurs  in  these  volumes^  and  that  numerous  anecdotes 
might  have  been  selected  of  great  and  peculiar  interest ;  but  in 
every  page  we  are  disgusted  with  the  impertinence,  flippancy, 
and  self-conceit  of  the  writer. 

llie  elaborate  vindication  of  Bonaparte,  with  which  the  vo- 
lumes conclude,  the  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  political 
conditions  of  the  various  states  of  Europe,  accompanied  with  the 
presumptuous  and  peremptory  tone  with  which  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced on  questions  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  difficult, 
cannot  but  es^cite  mingled  sensations  of  pity  and  contempt. 

The  writer  has  unc^nestionably  talents  which,  properly  culti- 
vated and  properly  directed,  might  have  been  ornamental  to  lite- 
rature a^d  useful  to  herself.  She  niust  now  be  satisfied  with  the 
scanty  portion  of  praise,  limited  to  the  very  small  circle  in  which 
she,  in  all  probability,  is  dooQied  to  move ;  of  her  Frenchified  coun- 
trymen, or  of  natives  of  France  domiciliated  among  us.  We  the 
iQQre  lament  this,  as  we  understand  Mrs^  or  Miss  Plumptre  is  the 
daughter  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  revered  ibr 
hid  piety,  and  beloved  for  his  domestic  virtues,  and  who  would 
deeply  and  bitterly  have  lamented,  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
result  of  an  excellent  education,  bestowed  for  very  different  pur«- 
poses,  and  wil^  far  $tiJSer^nt  expectationse. 
yoL.  Vliu  2  E 
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Tempa^  a  Tale*  in  three  Vob.  by  Mn.  Opie.  Published  by  Messrs.  LoDgHan^ 

Hurst»  Rees»  Orme,  and  Browne,  1813. 

MRS,  OPIE  will  increase  the  reputation  she  has  so  deserved- 
ly ac<|uired  by  her  present  production.  The  fair  Author  has,  in 
this  work,  exemplified  the  ipfluence  of  Temper  upon  various  cha- 
racters under  the  various  circumstances  of  discipline,  want  of 
discipline,  and  trying  situ^ions;  the  e^ect  is  to  ameliorate  and 
improve  the  hean,  temper,  and  understanding*  There  is  a  chaste- 
ness  in  the  language,  a  setf-copimand,  a  propriety  apd  unaiFect- 
edne^s,  in  all  that  is  said  and  done  by  the  prominent  character^, 
intended  for  examples  and  imitation,  that  impresses  us  with  great 
respect  and  veneration  for  them^ 

The  first  character,  Torrington,  exhibits  all  the  dire  effects, 
from  infancy  to  age,  of  an  ill-governed  temper,  both  as  it  affects 
her  conduct,  and  the  disasters  of  her  life,  originating  in  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  over  indulgence  of  a  weak  and  fond  parent* 
Agatha  is  drawn  with  life,  spirit,  and  fidelity ;  in  her  misfortunes^ 
the  consequence  of  unbridled  temper,  which  are  truly  pitiable, 
9he  discovers  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities;  and  the  catas- 
trophe c^  her  life  is  extremely  tragic  and  affecting.  She  marries, 
against  her  mother's  consent,  to  a  stranger,  who,  after  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  named  Emma,  and  haying  squandered  her  proper- 
ty, treats  her  with  neglect,  and  she  discovers  that  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  and  marry  another  woman  for  her  fortune,  to  re- 
lieve his  present  wants.  A^^a,  with  her  infant  daughter,  flies 
from  his  ropf ;  and  the  villain,  her  husband,  to 'prevent  her  hav- 
ing the  protection  of  her  mother,  contrives  to  have  the  register 
Qf  their  iiiarriage  torn  from  the  parish  register  book,  and  to  make 
her  parent  believe  that  her  daughter,  his  wife,  has  not  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  and  is  abandoned  and  worthtess.  The  mother  be- 
comes exasperated  against  her  child,  refuses  to  read  her  letters  ; 
and  hence  an  infinity  of  wo,  which  terminates  only  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  unfortunate  sufferer* 

Agatha,  in  the  climax  of  her  misery  and  misfortunes,  meditates 
her  own  and  child's  destruction ;  on  this  subject,  our  author  says, 
«^  There  is  little  doubt  that  suicides  have  been  often,  very  often, 
occasioned  merely  by  the  vindictive  wish  of  planting  an^  everlast- 
ing thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  parent,  the  lover,  jthe  mistress,  the 
wife,  or  the  husband,  whose  conduct  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
weak  sufferer,  the  slave  of  an  ill-governed  temper,  excited  the 
terrible  cravings  of  a  vicious  resentment.  Sure  is  it,  that  Tem- 
per, like  the  unseen  but  busy  subterranean  fires  in  the  bosom  of 
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a  vokanoy  is  always  at  work  where  it  has  once  gained  an  eJis* 
tence,  and  is  for  ever  threatening  to  explode,  and  scatter  ruin  and 
desolation  around  it.  Parents,  beware  how  you  omit  to  check  the 
first  evidences  of  its  empire  in  your  children ;  and  tremble^  lest 
the  powerless  hand,  which  is  only  lifted  in  childless  anger  against 
you  should,  if  its  impotent  fury  remains  uncorrected,  in  future 
life,  be  armed  with  more  destructive  fury  against  its  own  eius- 
tence,  or  that  of  a  fellow  creature !" 

This  part  of  the  tale  gives  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  two 
most  benevolent  persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell,  whose  example^ 
we  cannot  help  regretting,  is  not  more  frequently  to  be  found  in 
ipeal  life. 

We  shall  anticipate  no  more ;  much  depends  upon  the  difficul-^ 
ty  of  proving  this  marriage ;  and  the  fate  of  Agatha's  only  daugh- 
ter, E^nma,  the  heroine  of  the  work,  is,  in  consequence,  frequent* 
|y  held  in  doubtful  suspense. 

Your  interest  in  the  life  of  Agatha,  which  is  concluded  before 
you  have  read  half  the  first  volume,  is  so  strongly  excited^  that, 
tmfortunately,  it  is  considerably  diminished  for  the  remainder  of 
the  tale,  till  you  arrive  at  the  diird  and  last  vcdume ;  and  yet  this 
defect,  if  defect  it  can  be  called,  appesu3  to  be  almost  unavoida-  * 
ble,  from  the  necessity  of  contrasting  this  character  with  that  of 
her  daughter,  Emma,  who,  with  the  same  strong  passions  as  her 
mother,  under  the  more  happy  auspices  and  instructions  of  aii 
amiable  and  intelligent  instructor,  Mr.  Egerton,  displays  the  ef^ 
fects  of  a  well-regulated  temper  and  conduct. 

Whenever  Mr.  Egerton  speaks,  instmction  drops  from  his- 
lips :  he  says,  ^'  I  consider  Temper  as  one  of  the  most  busy  and 
universal  agents  in  all  human  actions.  Philosophers  believe  that 
the  electric  fluid,  though  invisible,  is  every  where  in  the  physical 
world;  so  I  believe  that  Temper  is  equally  at  work,  though  some- 
times unseen,  except  in  its  effects,  in  the  moral  world.  Perhaps 
bothing  is  rarer  than  a  single  motive ;  almost  all  our  motives  are  , 
x:ompound;  and  if  we  examine  our  own  hearts  and  actions  with 
that  accuracy  and  difiidence  which  become  us  as  finite  and  res- 
ponsible beings,  we  shall  find  that,  of  our  motives  to  bad  actions, 
Temper  is  very  often  a  principal  ingredient,  and  that  it  is  not-  un- 
frequendy  one  incitement  to  a  gQ9d  one.  I  am  also  convinced^' 
added  he, '  that  the  crimes,  both  of  private  individuals  and  of  so- 
vereigns, are  to  be  traced  up  to  an  uncorrected  and  uneducated 
temper  as  their  source.' 

St.  Aubin,  who  becomes  enamoured  of  Emma,  is  a  highly  fin- 
ished portrait ;  his  forbearance,  his  filial  piety,  his  exemplary  con- 
duct, as  a  son,  a  friend^  a  lover,  and  a  man,  are  admirable  lessons. 

The  story  is  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  sundry  inferior  person- 
ages I  and  Mr.  Hargrave,  a  rich  and  over-bearing  uncle,  Mrs. 
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Fehoiif  a  coquette,  Varley,  a  coxcomb,  and  Peter  Stokes,  a  bUmt 
purse-proud  man,  are  ably  introduced  and  contrasted  with  Mr* 
Egerton,  and  his  two  amiable  pupils. 

In  the  last  volume,  the  actors  are  transported  to  Paris,  and 
ijnany  intelligent  remarks,  and  much  curious  and  entertaining  in- 
formation are  ^ven,  concerning  this  grand  theatre,  of  the  most 
important  events  which  have  happened  within  this  last  ceBtuiy^ 
and  for  many  centuries  previous. 

After  visiting  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Monuments,  in  the  Rue 
des  Petits  Augustins,  our  travellers  reached  the  gardens  of  Ely- 
sium, where,  among  other  statues,  tombs,  and  urns  of  great  men, 
judged  wordiy  of  having  their  names  and  actions  recorded  on 
monumental  marble,  is  placed  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa; 
which  gives  rise  to  different  sensations  in  the  difierent  spectators- 
Emma  observes  on  this  occasion,  ^*  When  Mr«  Egerton  first  read 
aloud  to  me  the  poem  of  these  renowned  and  unfortunate  lovers, 
I  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  and  interested  for  the 
sorrow  that  it  expressed;  but  when  I  found  that  it  was  the  sorrow 
of  unlawful  loVe,  and  not  a  virtuous  wife  separated  by  force  frona 
a  virtuous  and  b^loVed  husband,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  woman 
not  ashamed  of  her  error,  but  glorying  in  it,  and  preferring  the  tide 
of  mistress  to  that  of  wife,  while  the  poet  had  only  given  more 
power  and  notoriety  to  her  own  profligate  prose  by  clothing  it  in 
the  moat  seducing  poetical  language,  I  lost  the  deep  interest  I 
originally  felt  for  the  eloquent  nun,  and  can,  I  confess  to  yoo^ 
gaze  on  this  tomb  with  as  much  indifference  neariy  as  on  that  of 
the  mistress  of  Henry  the  Second*" 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  publication  to  the  perusal  of  Qur 
fair  readers ;  and  are  confident  they  will  reap  both  pleasure  and 
improvement  from  it.  Temper,  like  all  Mrs.  Opie's  works^  is  su- 
perior to  most  of  the  kind ;  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which 
destroys  the  happiness  of  society ;  and,  if  circulated  widely,  can^ 
not  fail  to  be  of  general  utility.  * 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MOBEAU. 

J.  VICTOR  MORE  AU,  French  general,  son  of  an  eminent 
advocate,  was  bom  at  Morlaix  in  1761.  Induced  by  a  strong 
inclination  for  the  military  art,  he  engaged  in  it  at  the  age  of 
eighteen ;  but  his  father  having  proctfred  his  discharge,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  was  at  Kennes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  where  he  enjoyed  a  marked  preeminence  among  the 
students.  An  ingenuous  air,  and  an  agreeable  person,  added  a 
lustre  to  his  natural  talents,  and  to  the  knowledge  he  had  attain- 
ed. He  was  first  called  into  action,  at  the  period  when  M.  de 
Brienne  attempted  a  revolution  in  the  magistracy ;  and  was  call- 
ed the  general  of  the  parliament.  During  five  months,  which 
was  the  period  of  that  petty  war,  he  displayed  much  bravery  and 
e^me  pnndence.  The  commandant  of  Kennes,  had  ordered  him 
to  be  taken,  alive ;  but  he  was  so  well  upon  his  guard,  ai^  show- 
ed so  much  intrepidity,  that  the  garrison  could  not  arrest  him« 
although  he  appeared  every  day  in  the  public  places,  and  often 
with  but  a  «nall  escort.  During  the  winter  of  1788-89,  he  op- 
posed the  innovations  of  the  ministers,  relative  to  the  coinvoca- 
tion  of  the  States-General ;  he  commanded  the  troops  of  Rennes 
and  Nantes,  armed  against  the  parliament  and  the  states  of  the 
province ;  he  presided  in  1790  at  the  confederation  of  the  young 
men  of  Brittany  at  Pontivy,  and  merited  to  be  appointed  at  the 
formation  of  the  volunteers,  commander  of  a  battalion  from  that 
department.  At  liberty  now,  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tactics  and  mili- 
tary details.  His  battalion  was  employed  earlv  in  the  armies  of 
the  north.  He  was  far  from  approving  of  the  constitution  of 
1793,  and  the  battalion  which  he  commanded,  was  the  last  in  the 
army  that  accepted  it.  His  bravery  and  talents  being  highly  dis-' 
tinguished,  he  was  promoted  in  1 793  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
brigade. 
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Having  become  a  geiieAd  of  divmon,  on  the  14di  April  17M^ 
at  the  instance  of  Pichegru,  he  served  in  a  brilliant  manner  nn* 
der  that  general,  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  distinguished  himr- 
scdf  particularly  on  the  26th  and  30th  of  April,  wImi  ht  blodL^ 
aded  and  took  Menin ;  and  in  June,  before  Ynres,  wUch  he  be- 
seiged  on  the  1st  and  took  tUp  17th,  after  twelve  days  inoendi* 
ment ;  before  Bruges,  which  he  ^entered  on  the  29di ;  in  July  at 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Cassandria  (Isle),  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter (successively)  on  the  1st,  18th,  and  28di,  and  again  at  the 
attack  of  Fort  Sluys,  which  capitulated  the  26th  of  August.   It 
was  at  the  very  time  when  he  acquired  thb  place  for  the  repob* 
lie,  that  the  jacobins  of  Brest  carried  his  aged  father  to  the  scaf- 
fold as  an  aristocrat,  or  friend  of  aristocrats.    That  venerable 
man,  whom  the  people  of  Morlaix  called  the  father  of  the  poor, 
had  taken  charge  of  the  aSurs  of  some  of  the  emigrants,  which 
formed  a  pretext  to  his  enemies  for  his  ruin.     In  me  celebrated 
campaign  of  die  winter  of  1794,  which  added  Holland  to  Fiance^ 
Moreau  cominanded  the  right  wing  of  Pichegru's  army,  contri- 
buted much  to  the  rapid  successes  of  that  general,  and  tueceeded 
him  in  the  chief  command  when  he  was  removed  to  the  armies 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.     Moreau  about  that  ume  drew  a. 
plan  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  which  he  communicated  to!  ge- 
nerals Daendels  and  Dumonceau,  and  to  the  Batavian  committee, 
with  orders  to  put  it  into  execution  and  to  render  him  an  account, 
in  eight  days,  that  he  might  take  measures  in  consequence.    Be-, 
ing  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  and. 
Moselle,  in  the  room  of  Pichegru,  he  opened  in  June  1796,  the. 
campaign  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  glory.   After, 
having  forced  Wurmser  in  his  camp  before  Frankenthsdl,  he  re- 
pulsed him  at  Manheim  and  effected  his  passage  over  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg,  in  the  night  of  the  23d  and  24th  of  June ;  and  not 
finding  in  Kehl  that  the  troops  of  the  Cantons  would  oppose  any 
rer.istance,  he  made  prisoners  of  part  of  them  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.    He  sent  ag^nst  Conde  and  a  number  of  small  corps  of 
Austrians,  general  Ferino,  who  had  fought  against  them  conti- 
nually at  Brisgau,  and  against  La  Kinche  on  the  18th  Julyj  he 
went  himself  against  the .  Austrian  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
which  had  advanced  towards  Rastadt,  and  sent  another  body  by . 
Huningen,  to  advance  through  the  .forest  towns  and  fon^e  the 
troops  to  retreat  who  occupied  Brisgau.     On  the  6th  of  July  he 
attacked  the  archduke  Charles  at  Rastadt,  and  after  a  very  lively 
action  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Eslingen,  where  he  attacked  him 
again  on  the  9th,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  to  Dourlach,  and 
thence  to  Pfortzeim.     In  these  two  bloody  days  the  troops  on . 
each  side  g^ve  proofs  of  much  braveiy,  and  IVforeau  displayed 
great  talents.    He  wa9>  it  is  true,  perlectly  seconded  by  his  ge-^  ^ 
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joe^rak  of  diviaion,  parliculariy  by  Desaix.    On  the  15th  he  was 
again  obliged  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Pfortzeim,  to  force  them  to 
quit  that  position ;  but  from  the  dme  he  commenced,  he  advan- 
ced with  such  rapidity,  that  the  best  troops  of  the  Cantons,  who 
tKCupied  the  impregnable  post  of  Knebis,  having  fled  without 
combat,  the  troops  which  remained  at  Brisgau  were  forced  to 
retire  for  fear  of  being  cut  off  on  the  right  by  general  Laborde, 
who  was  advancing  through  the  forest  townS)»     Meanwhile  the 
Austrian  army  fell  back  step  by  step,  and  many  bloody  encoun- 
ters took  place  on  the  18th,  the  21st,  and  the  22d,  at  Stutgard, 
Canstadt,  Berg,  and  Eslingen ;  they  all  turned  to  the  advanuge 
pf  the  French,  who  manoeuvred  in  the  most  masterly  manner  at 
Eslingen.     lliese  successes  rendered  them  masters  of  all  the 
course  of  the  Necker,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  they  entered 
Constance.     On  the  8th  and  10th,  two  of  their  divisions  experi-* 
^nced  many  checks ;  and  on  the  11th  the  archduke  determined 
^  make  a  new  attempt,  chai^d  upon  the  whole  of  their  line,  and 
drove  the  advanced  bodies  as  far  as  the -right  wing,  which  lay 
Jbefore  Haydenheim ;  but  Desaix,  who  commanded  on  the  left, 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  his  usual  intrepidity  and  conduct,  until 
Moreau  came  up  with  the  corps  de  reserve^  and  regained  his 
ground  on  the  right.     Finally,  after  a  batde  of  seventeen  hours,. 
the  two  armies  rested  in  signt  of  each  other,  each  claiming  the 
victory.    Moreau  had  already  ordered  away  his  baggage ;  but 
perceiving  the  next  day  that  the  Germans  were  commencing  their 
retreat  by  the  Danube,  he  hastened  to  assume  an  attitude  of  vic- 
tory, and  to  advance  upon  them.  The  archduke  Charles  filed  off 
to  the  right,  to  succour  general  Wartensleben,  whom  Jourdan 
pressed  very  hard,  and  Moreau  continued  to  follow  M.  de  La- 
tour.     On  the  13th  of  August,  the  division  of  general  Ferino, 
had  an  extremely  hot  action  with  the  troops  of  Conde,  whom 
they  repulsed  at  Kamlack  ;  and  on  the  24th  Moreau  attacked  the 
Austrian  army  at  Friedburg,  near  Augsburg,  surprised  them  by 
a  rapid  march,  and  routed  them  completely,  after  having  killed 
and  taken  the  best  part  of  them.     He  then  went  against  Freisin*' 
gen,  which  St.  Cyr  entered  on  the  3d  of  September,  sent  another 
body  against  Munich,  and  ordered  a  third  to  L'Iser.     This  last 
was  beaten  on  the  11th  of  September  by  generals  Frolich  and 
Frustenburg,  and  the  second  supported  continual  attacks  against 
the  army  of  Conde,  before  Munich.     Moreau  appeared  at  one 
time  wiUing  to  have  passed,  the  Danube  to  relieve  Jourdan,  but 
£nding  that  fresh  remforcements  were  arriving  every  day  from 
Austria,  and  that  the  French  general,  on  his  part,  was  retreating 
in  great  disorder,  he  thought  only  of  effecting  a  retreat  for  him- 
self^ which  he  began  on  die  11th.    He  intended  at  first  to  have 
possessed  himself  of  the  two  bank3  of  the  Danube,  which  would 
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Iiave  greatly  faciBtated  the  transportation  of  his  baggage^  bat 
finding  that  the  bridge  of  Neubourg  was  occupied  by  Nauen- 
dorf,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  right  bank.    Notwithgtamdiiig 
,  that  this  false  movement  had  given  occasion  to  the  light  troops 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  that  of  Conde,  to  take  from  him  a 
body  of  from  15  to  1800  men,  he  tranquilly  repassed  the  Leek. 
on  the  17th,  and  beat  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  would  have  dis-  • 
puted  his  passage.  His  right  alone  experienced  some  difficulties^ 
(particularly  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland)  during  that  long 
retreat,  which  was  accompanied^ with  many  skirmishes,  in  which 
he  always  repulsed  the  Austrians,  and  particularly  at  Biberack^ 
where  he  defeated  them  completely,  took  their  regiments  entire, 
and  would  have  made  his  victory  still  more  complete,  if  the  army 
of  Conde,  and  the  column  of  Mercaudin,  had  not  arrived  during 
the  day  on  his  right.    The  archduke  had  sent  a  number  of  de- 
tachments to  dispute  his  passage  through  the  Black  Forest,  but 
he  swept  by  these  troops,  and  finally  threw  himself  into  Brisgau. 
After  many  skirmishes,  in  which  he  repulsed  all  the  attacks  with 
which  they  tried  to  obstruct  his  passage  over  the  Rhine,  he  effect* 
cd  it  at  Brisac  and  Huningen,  fixing  his  head  quarters  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  latter  place,  and  at  Fort  KehL 
The  Austrians  advanced  upon  this  last  place.     It  was  attacked 
with  vivacity,  and  obstinately  defended.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, Moreau  conducted  in  person  a  sortie^  and  destroyed  many 
of  the  enemy^s  works.     At  last,  on  the  31st  of  December,  Kehi 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  who  had  lost  before  that  ^lace  a 
number  of  men  and  a  great  deal  of  time.    They  then  directed 
their  force  against  Huningen.    That  little  place  made  also  an 
admirable  resistance.    As  they  found  themselves  overcome  by 
tlie  Austrian  batteries,  the  French  dug  subterranean  dweUtngs, 
leaving  on  the  redoubts  only  the  men  necessary  for  the  service^ 
but  at  the  moment  of  an  attack,  battalions  appeared,  rising  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  to  repel  the  enemy.     On  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1797,  they  abandoned  again,  by  capitulation,  this  litde 
comer  of  the  earth  to  the  Austrians.     Moreau  then  returned  to 
Cologne,  to  reorganise  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  whicl| 
he  soon  after  resigned  to  Hoche,  to  return  to  the  Upper  Rhine. 
On  the  20th  of  April  following,  he  effected  another  passage  at 
Guemsheim,  in  full  day  and  by  main  strength,  and  before  an  ene- 
my ranged  in  die  order  of  batde  on  the  other  shore.    This  W9s 
regarded  as  pne  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  French  ar- 
mies.   It  was  followed  by  die  retaking  of  Kehl,  with  a  great 
many  stands  of  arms,  20  pieces  of  cannon,  military  chests,  and 
3  or  4000  prisoners ;  but  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Leo- 
ben  arrested  these  successes.    The  army  of  Moreau  continued 
to  remain,  in  Uie  same  position^   It  w^s  not  until  the  ISdi  Fxus;t» 
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an.  5,  (4th  September,  1T97)  that  he  informed  the  Directory  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  with  Pichegru,  which 
had  been  intercepted  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  in  a  packet 
to  the  Austrian  general  KingUn,  and  which  he  had  kept  till  thia 
time,  out  of  regard  for  his  ancient  benefactor,  or  rather  waiting 
the  issue  of  the  dispute  between  the  consuls  and  the  directprv ; 
for  on  account  of  the  first  motive  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
had  waited  for  the  moment,  the  most  unfortunate  for  Pichegra, 
and  at  which  he  might  bring  triumphandy  to  the  Directory  ati( 
the  means  of  his  ruin.     Being  sent  for  to  Paris  immediately  by 
those  before  whom  he  had  been  ykim^^^  denounced,  he  wrote  that 
before  he  could  comply  with  their  orders,  he  wished  to  be  able 
to  assure  them  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  army,  and  that  he  must 
arrest  a  number  of  persons  implicated  in  that  correspondence 
which  he  reserved  to  prove  his  own  innocence.     He  sent  them 
at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  one  of  his  proclamations,  the  eflfect  of 
which  he  said  had  been  to  convert  many  of  the  incredulous  with 
repect  to  Pichegru,  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  esteem.     He 
wrote  also  in  the  same  strain  to  Barthelemy,  not  recollecting  that 
this  director  would  be  enveloped  in  the  ruin  of  Pichegru*     Ne- 
vertheless whether  he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  that  general^ 
or  (which  accords  more  with  his  character)  that  he  imagined  this 
inculpation  would  produce  nothing,  and  would  save  himself 
from  the  hatred  of  the  victorious  party,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
this  proceeding  injured  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  number^ 
without  which  he  would  otherwise  have  had  great  merit,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  discerning  Directory,  jealous  of  its  authorit}',  and  much, 
indined  to  set  themselves  at  defiance  of  the  military,  and  to  make 
them  feel  the  weight  of  dependence.     Litdc  notice  was  taken, 
however,  of  this  tardy  denunciation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tract.    If  the  government  had  employed  him  in  consequence,  it 
was  not  because  it  believed  in  his  sincerity,  but  because  it  had 
need  of  his  talents,  and  always  calculated  on  making  him  obey 
it,  more  on  account  of  his  own  weakness,  than  his  sense  of  duty. 
In  September,  1796,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  inspector-general, 
and  in  April,  1799,  the  Directory  called  him  to  the  Military 
Council,  formed  near  the  seat  of  government,  to  develope  and 
prepare  military  plans  and  operations.     At  the  commencement 
of  the  campiugn  m  Italy,  he  repsdred  to  the  army  commanded 
by  Scherer,  and  was  witness  to  the  defeat  at  Verona,  which  his 
counsels  could  neither  prevent  nor  repair.  Scherer,  covered  with 
ahame,  and  unwilling  to  command  or  fight,  threw  upon  M oreau 
the  care  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  army  y  he,  in  a  coun* 
cil  of  war  bad  previously  advised,  to  retire  towards  Peidmont, 
avoiding  all  serious  encounters  with  an  enemy  who  had  acquired 
•  deci£d  superiority,  and  whose  victorious  movements  were 
TQXi*  VI)  !•  9  r 
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directed  by  the  furious  Suwarrow.  He  begaa  ia  ccMiiequnice  to 
execute  his  plao,  and  assembled  the  army  on  the  Adda#  Forced 
in  this  position,  and  thence  to  Cossano,  he  conducted  his  retreat 
in  good  order  to  the  Tesin;  he  was  then  reduced  to  25,000 
men,  and  pursued  by  a  victorious  army  of  80,000.  He  manoeu* 
vered  with  great  precision,  to  post  his  right  on  the  Appenines^ 
and  'to  afford  a  rallying  point  to  Macdonald,  who  was  dien  has- 
tening from  the  bosom  of  Italy,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  a 
junction  with  the  main  army.  Moreau  then  formed  m  sort  of 
intrenched  camp  behind  the  Po,  and  the  Tanarus,  and  between 
Alexandria  and  Valence.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  fought.  12,000 
Russians  near  Bassignano,  and  passed  the  Bormida^  but  being 
assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  Suwarrow,  he  evacuated  Valence 
and  Alexandria,  retired  to  Corri,  and  took  his  position  on  the 
Colde-feude.  After  having  caused  a  division  to  file  off  to  the 
right,  Moreau,  in  order  to  strengthen,  his  force  with  the  army  of 
Macdonald,  penetrated  in  the  country  of  Geneva  by  the  Appe- 
•  nines,  the  heights  and  passages  of  wluch,  he  possessed*  These 
;  movements  appeared  at  that  time  to  have  no  other  object)  but  to 
place  himself  within  the  reach  of  succours  from  France,  by  the 
river  G^nes;  but  their  ulterior  object  was  to  take  the  offensive, 
after  the  junction  with  Macdonald,  which  had  been  c^tain  had 
not  the  latter  been  beaten  at  Trebia. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Moreau,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Macdonald,  sallied  from  Genes,  and  vanquished  Bellegarde,  who 
opposed  him ;  in  vain,  that  he  beseiged  Tortona,  and  drove  the 
enemy  even  to  Voghero ;  the  triple  victory  over  Suwarrow  in- 
duced that  general  to  unite  his  forces,  and  to  oblige  the  French 
general  to  get  under  cover  of  die  Appenines.  In  the  month  of 
August,  Moreau  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  ;  at  the  same  time  Joubert  to  the  command  of  that 
of  Italy.  This  young  general,  on  the  point  of  commencing  his 
first  battle,  wished  to  submit  the  direction  of  it  to  IV^oreau,  who 
refused  it,  and  asked  only  to  fight  under  his  orders ;  he  assisted 
him,  therefore,  with  his  counsels  at  the  famous  batde  of  Novi^ 
in  which  Joubert  was  killed,  and  he  himself  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers ;  he  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  received 
a  bsdl,  which  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder ;  and  at  last  efiected 
his  retreat  in  so  masterly  a  stile,  that  he  arrested,  as  it  were,  the 
victory  even  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  After  this  batde,  he  quit* 
ted  the  army  of  Italy,  having  terminated  a  campaign,  in  which 
he  had  discovered,  by  the  confession  of  all  military  judges,  a 
genius  which  rendered  him  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  military  renown,  and  which  obtained  him  the  title  o{ 
the  French  Fabius*  We  cannot  withhold  from  him  the  just  tri- 
bute of  admiration^  when  we  observe  with  what  art  he  defended^ 
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at  the  liead  of  the  scanty  remains  of  a  debilitated  at, 
pay,  without  magazines,  and  no  hope  of  reinforcem, 
leagues  Of  ground,  which  all  Europe  supposed  would  cov 
more  than  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  allies.  His  nata 
i-acter,  and  perhaps  also  the  pleasure  of  distressing  a  govet.  At 
which  he  despised,  rendered  him,  in  the  November  of  this  year, 
one  of  the  instigators  of  the  revolution  of  St«  Cloud.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  expressed  sentiments  of  disapprobation  at  the  event 
of  that  affair.  Nevertheless,  he  was  named,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  Rhine, 
and  went  to  completie  by  a  new  campaign,  that  fabric  of  military 
glory  of  which  he  had  sdready  laid  so  brilliant  a  foundation.  The 
manner  in  which,  in  the  year  1800,  he  led  on  general  Kray,  as  if 
to  engage  him  in  the  valleys  which  descend  iowards  Brisgau, 
whilst  he  effected  his  real  purpose  in  passing  the  Rhine  at  Stein  ; 
the  art  with  which  he  obliged  him,  by  manoeuvring,  to  abandoa 
Lech  to  him,  even  to  the  environs  of  Ulm,  &c.  and  lastly  his 
hardy  passage  of  the  Danube,  reflected  on  him  more  honour  than 
all  his  other  splendid  victories  over  that  general.  On  the  27th 
of  April  he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Bale  *,  met  with  the  enemy  at 
Maeskirch,  and  defeated  them  there  and  at  Engen,  where  he 
took  10,000  prisoners.  In  the  first  affair  he  exposed  himself  as 
much  as  one  of  his  own  grenadiers,  had  four  horses  killed  under 
him,  and  received  a  spent  dead  baU  in  his  breast ;  he  possessed 
himself  of  Memmingeil ;  again  beat  the  Austrians  at  Biberach 
on  the  9th  of  May ;  passed  the  Danube  on  the  22d  of  June,  by 
an  evolution  equally  skilful  and  courageous,  and  afterwards 
gained  the  battles  of  Hochstadt,  of  Negersheim,  Nortlingen,  and 
Oberhausen.  After  many  fruitless  negociations,  he  announced 
to  his  army  the  duplicity  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  conduct- 
ed them  to  the  fields  of  Hohenlinden,  to  gather  fresh  laurels.  Otk 
the  3d  of  December,'  1800,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Austrian  army^ 
commanded  by  general  Laver ;  a  bloody  and  decisive  batde ;  in 
which  there  was  not  a  single  French  corps  which  did  not  cover 
itself  with  glory.  The  enemy's  loss  was  20  field  pieces,  200  co- 
vered waggons,  10,000  prisoners  (of  whom  three  were  generals) 
and  an  incalculable  number  of  slain ;  in  his  report,  the  French 
general  estimates  his  loss  at  only  1000  men.  After  this  victory, 
the  Austrian  army,  in  disorder,  could  no  longer  hinder  Moreaa 
from  penetrating  to  Vienna*  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  by  court  intrigue  had  been  prevented  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  late  military  events,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  army,  by  die  wishes  even  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
most  sedulously  kept  him  from  it.  This  prince  saw  no  means 
of  safety  for  the  Austrian  monarchy,  but  a  peace,  and  he  entered 
into'negociations  witii  geoend  Moxrau,  who  suspended  the'^mareh 
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of  his  army^  and  returned  shortly  after  to  P^uis,  whtire  he  tee^ 
ved  flattering  testimonies  of  the  public  admiration.  The  firsC 
consul  himself,  presented  to  him  a  magnificent  pair  of  pistbisy 
saying,  **  that  he  wished  to  have  had  all  his  victories  engraven  oa 
them,  but  had  not  found  room  !'*  From  this  time  Moreau  re* 
tired  to  his  place  of  Grosboisy  which  he  had  bought  from  Barras, 
and  where  he  passed  die  greater  part  of  his  time,  commg  rarely 
to  Paris,  and  seeing  but  few  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  sovern* 
ment.  He  even  made  a  sort  of  affectation  of  retiring  trom  it» 
and  it  was  long  since  known  to  all  the  world,  that  he  blamed 
every  thing  that  was  done  since  the  9th  of  November  1799.  He 
circulated  many  satirical  tracts  against  the  first  consul,  which 
were  winked  at.  In  1802,  the  police  arrested  at  Calais  a  certain 
Abbe  David,  suspected  of  having  been  sent  by  him  to  Pichegn:u 
then  in  England.  This  man  being  carried  to  prison,  confessea 
that  ^^  he  really  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  these 
two  old  friends !"  llie  police  from  this  time,  regarded  Moreau 
with  the  most  watchful  scrutiny,  and  was  not  backward  in  get- 
ting information  that  he  had  many  intexyiews  with  Pichegru^ 
who  came  secretly  to  Paris,  and  even  with  Georges.  Being  ar<* 
rested  almost  immediately,  the  government  discovered  all  the 
threads,  the  outline  of  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  the 
first  consul,  in  which  Moreau  had  never  consented  to  participate 
but  with  the  restrictions  and  hesitations,  which  always  charac- 
terized him.  He  was  sincerely  desirous,  according  to  official  re* 
ports,  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  consular  govemment^nor  did 
he  wish  for  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  but  a  representative 
republic.  Brought  with  the  other  conspirators  before  the  crimi-^' 
nal  tribunal,  Moreau  was  defended,  as  well  by  the  eloquence  of 
Bonnet,  his  advocate,  as  the  public  opinion,  and  the  generous  de- 
nials of  the  other  accused.  He  was,  nevertiieless,  condemned  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1 804,  to  two  years  imprisonment,  which  was  im- 
mediately converted  to  banishment*  He  set  out  for  Spain,  escort- 
ed by  four  g'eiu  (Tarmes^  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  at  the  time  of  aa 
epidemic,  with  which  that  city  was  afflicted,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1 805.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  United  States  with  hisr 
lady,  who  would  not  quit  him  for  a  moment*  The  Parisian  jour- 
nals announced,  at  the  commencement  of  1806,  that  tiiey  were 
setded  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore^  where  they  had  purchased  a 
country  seat.  His  effects  in  France  were  sold  by  Madame  Hu- 
lot,  his  mother-in-law,  who  transferred  him  the  proceeds,  retaiiw 
ing  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  criminal  procedure 
in  which  he  was  condemned.  It  may  be  seen  by  what  we  have 
said,  that  Moreau.  is  a  great  warrior ;  but  on  examining  his  poli-^ 
lical  conduct,  we  find  neither  energy  nor  grandeur.  He  has  some- 
times sacrificed  his  friends  to  his  own  pusiUanioul}'  i  litde  skilled 


in  the  knowledge  of  men,  or  of  the  revolution  which  he  bad  en« 
tered  into ;  without  ambition,  and  not  without  jealousy,  he  has 
often  committed  great  political  faults ;  and  he  drew  upon  him- 
Klf  at  least  by  his  own  imprudence,  the  exile  to  which  he  ba^ 
I^en  condemned. 


VaOM   TRB  AVKtAL  SECXSTSB* 

AeCOUKT  OF  THE  MERINO  SHEEP  LATELY  PREfiEirrED  TO  HIS 

MAJESTY. 


tJS^Som  a  papor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks»  Bart.,  8cc.  Sec  Uiaerted  In  the  CommunU 

«AtionA  to  the  Board  of  AgricuLtureJ] 

A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  Estremadura^  Leon,  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Spain  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  uie  Merino  flocks,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Trashumantes,  as 
are  also  broad  green  roads,  leading  from  one  province  to  the 
other,  and  extensive  resting-places,  where  the  sheep  are  baited  on 
the  road.  So  careful  is  the  police  of  the  country  to  preserve 
them  during  their  joumies  from  all  hazard  of  disturbance  pr  in- 
terruption, that  no  person,  not  even  a  foot  passenger,  is  suffered 
to  travel  upon  these  roads  while  the  sheep  are  in  motion,  unless 
he  belongs  to  the  flocks. 

The  country  on  which  the  sheep  are  depastured,  both  in  the 
southern  and  the  northern  parts,  is  set  out  into  divisions,  separat- 
ed firom  each  other  by  land- marks  only,  without  any  kmd  offen- 
ces ;  each  of  these  is  called  a  Dehesa,  and  is  of  a  size  capable  of 
mauntaimng  a  flock  of  about  a  thousand  sheep ;  a  greater  number, 
of  course,  in  the  south  coimtry,  where  the  lambs  are  reared,  and 
fewer  in  the  north  country^  where  the  sheep  arrive  after  the  flocks. 
has  been  culled. 

Every  proprietor  must  possess  as  much  of  these  in  each  pro- 
vince as  will  maintain  his  flock.  In  the  temperate  season  of  win«- 
ter  and  spring,  the  flocks  remain  in  Estremadura,  and  there  the 
ewes  bring  forth  their  lambs  in  December.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
creasing heats  of  April  and  May,  have  scorched  up  the  grass^ 
and  rendered  the  pasturage  scanty,  they  commence  their  march 
towards  the  mountains  of  Leon;  and,  after  having  been  shorn  on 
the  road,  at  vast  establishments,  called  Esquileos,  erected  for  that 
purpose,  pass  their  summer  in  the  elevated  country  which  sup- 
plies them  with  abundance  of  rich  grass ;  and  they  do  not  leave 
0ie  mountains  till  the  frosts  of  September  begin  to  damage  the 
herbage. 

A  lock  in  the  a^egate  is  cjtiled  a  cnvana ;  th^  is  divided  in^ 
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to  as  many  subdivisions,  as  there  are  thousands  of  sheep  belonging^ 
to  it ;  each  sheep,  besides  being  scar-marked  in  the  face  with  a 
hot  iron  when  young,  is  branded  after  every  shearing  with  a 
broad  pitch  brand,  generally  of  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the 
proprietor,  and  each  subdivision  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  the  part  of  the  sheep's  body  on  which  this  n^ark  is  placed. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Mesta,  each  cavana  must  be  governed  by 
an  ofBcet  called  Mayoral ;  for  each  subdivision  of  a  thousand 
sheep,  five  shepherds  and  four  dogs  are  appointed.  Some  of  these 
inferior  shepherds  obtain  the  office  of  Rabadan,  the  duty  of  which 
is  to  give  a  general  superintendance  under  the  control  of  the 
Mayoral,  also  to  prescribe  and  administer  medicines  to  the  sick 
i^heep*  At  the  time  of  travelling,  and  when  the  ewes  are  yean* 
ing  one  or  two  e^Ltra  shepherds  are  allowed  for  each  thousand 
sheep* 

The  number  of  Merino  sheep  in  Spain  is  estimated  by  Bur- 
goyne,  6,000,000 ;  these  of  course  must  be  attended  by  30,000 
shepherds,  and  24,000  dogs  at  ordinary  times,  and  they  find  occa- 
sional employment  for  5  or  10,000  additional  persons  in  the  sea- 
sons of  lambing  and  travelling. 

In  their  journey  each  subdivision  is  attended  by  its  own  shep- 
herds and  dogs,  and  kept  separate  as  far  as  may  be  from  all  others. 
The  duty  of  the  dogs  is  to  chase  the  wolves,  who  are  always  up- 
on the  watch,  when  the  sheep  are  on  the  road,  and  are  more  wi- 
ly than  our  foxes ;  they  are  taught  also,  when  a  sick  sheep  lags 
behind  unobserved  by  the  shepherds,  to  stay  with  and  defend  it, 
till  some  one  returns  back  in  search  of  it.  There  are  besides  in 
each  subdivision  about  six  tame  wethers,  called  Mansos;  these 
wear  bells,  and  are  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherds,  who 
frequently  give  them  small  pieces  of  bread ;  some  of  the  shep- 
herds lead,  the  mansos  are  dways  near  them,  and  this  disposes* 
the  flock  to  follow. 

Every  sheep  is  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  De- 
hesa  to  which  its  subdivision  belongs,  and  will  at  tlie  end  of  the 
jburney  go  straight  to  it,  without  the  guidance  of  the  shepherds. 
Here  the  flock  grazes  all  the  day  under  the  eyes  of  the  atten- 
dants :  when  the  evening  comes  on,  the  sheep  are  collected  to- 
gether, and  they  soon  lie  down  to  rest ;  the  shepherds  and  their 
dogs  then  lie  down  on  the  ground  round  the  flock,  and  sleep,  as 
they  term  it,  under  the  stars,  or  in  huts  that  afford  little  shelter 
from  inclement  weather ;  and  this  is  their  custom  all  the  year, 
except  that  each  is  allowed,  in  his  turn,  an  absence  of  abqut  a 
month,  which  he  spends  with  his  family :  and  it  is  remarkable,^ 
that  the  families  of  these  shepherds,  reside  entirely  in  Leon. 

The  shepherds,  who  came  with  his  Majesty's  flock,  were  ques- 
tioned on  die  subject  of  giving  salt  to  their  sheep ;  they  declared 
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that  this  is  only  done  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
sheep  are  on  the  mountains ;  that  in  September  it  is  left  off;  and 
that  they  dare  not  give  salt  to  ewes  forward  ifv^lth  lamb,  being  of 
opinion  that  it  causes  abortion* 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  though  it  appears  on  the  best  authority 
to  be  true,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Mesta, 
which  confide  the  care  of  the  sheep  to  the  management  of  their 
shepherds,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor, 
no  profit  of  the  flock  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  owner,  except 
what  is  derived  from  the  wool ;  the  carcases  of  the  culled  sheep 
are  consumed  by  the  shepherds,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
account  is  rendered  by  them  to  their  employers,  of  the  value  of  the 
skins,  the  tallow,  &c« :  the  profit  derived  by  a  proprietor  from  a 
flock,  is  estimated  on  an  average  at  sd^out  one  shilling  a  heady 
and  the  produce  of  a  capital  vested  in  a  flock  is  said  to  fluctuate 
between  five  and  ten  per  cent. 

The  sheep  are  always  low  kept*  It  is  the  business  of  each 
Mayoral  t9  increase  his  flock  tp  «o  large  a  number  as  the  land 
allotted  to  it  can  possibly  maintain:  when  it  has  arrived  at  that 
pitch,  all  further  increase  is  useless,  as  there  is  no  sale  for  these 
sheep,  unless  some  neighbouring  flock  has  been  reduced  by  mor- 
tality below  its  proper  number :  the  most  of  the  lambs  are  there- 
fore evety  year  ^killed  as  soon  as  they  are  yeaned,  and  each  of 
those  preserved  is  made  to  suck  two  or  three  ewes ;  the  shep- 
herds say,  that  the  wool  of  an  ewe  that  brings  up  her  lamb  with- 
out assistance,. Ki  reduced  in  its  value.  ^ 
.^  At  shearing  time  the  shepherds,  shearers,  washers,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  unnecessary  attendants,  are  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the 
culled  sheep ;  and  it  seems  that  the  consumption  occasioned  by 
this  season  of  feasting,  is  sufficient  to  devour  the  whole  of  the 
sheep  diat  are  draughted  from  the  flock.  Mutton  in  Spain  is  not 
a  favourite  food ;  in  truth  it  is  not  in  that  country  prepared  for 
the  palate  as  it  is  in  this.  We  have  our  lamb-iairs,  our  hog-fairsf 
our  shearing-fairs,  our  fairs  for  culls,  and  our  markets  for  fat 
sheep ;  where  the  mutton,  having  passed  through  three  different 
stages  of  preparation,  each  under  the  care  of  men  whose  soil  and 
V^hose  skill  are  best  suited  to  the  part  they  have  been  taught  by 
their  interest  to  assign  to  themselves,  is  offered  for  sale ;  and  if 
fat  and  good,  it  seldom  fails  to  command  a  price  by  the  pound, 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent*  dearer  than  that  of  beef.  In  Spain  they 
have  no  such  sheep-fairs  calculated  tp  subdivide  the  education  of 
each  animal,  by  making  it  pass  through  many  hands,  ^s  works  of 
art  do  in  a  manufacturing  concern,  and  they  have  not  any  fat 
sheep-markets  that  at  all  resemble  ours.  The  low  state  of  graz- 
ing in  Spain,  ought  not,  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  the  po- 
verty of  the  Spanish  farmers ;  they  till  a  soil  suffidently  produc- 
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dye  by  nature,  but  are  robbed  of  the  reward  due  to  the  occuiaer^ 
by  the  want  of  an  advantageous  market  for  their  produce,  and 
the  benefit  of  an  extensive  consunmtion ;  till  the  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  parts  of  a  coinmumty  become  opulent  enough  to  ^ 
pay  liberal  prices,  the  agricultural  part  of  it  cannot  grow  rich  by 
aeUing. 

That  the  sole  purpose  of  the  journeys  takeq  annually  by  these 
sheep,  is  to  seek  food  where  it  can  be  found ;  and- that  these  mi« 
grations  would  not  be  unck^rtaken,  if  either  in  the  northern  or  die 
southern  provinces  a  sufficiency  of  good  pasture  could  be  obtain- 
ed during  the  whole  year,  appears  a  matter  of  certain^*  Tha( 
change  of  pasture  has  no  effect  upon  their  wool,  is  dear,  frooi 
all  the  experiments  tried  in  other  countries,  and  in  Spain  aho; 
for  Burgo3nie  teUs  us,  that  there  are  stationary  flocks,  bodi  in 
Leon  and  Estremadura,  which  produce,  wool  quite  as  fine  as  tfaatj 
of  the  Trashumantes. 

The  sheep  lately  presented  to  his  majesty  are  of  the  Cavanft 
of  Paular,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  point  of  pile,  and  esteemed 
above  all  others  for  the  beauty  of  carcase.  In  both  these  opi- 
nions,  M.  Lasteyrie,  a  Fr^di  writer  on  sheep,  who  lived  many 
years  in  Spain,  and  paid  diligent  attention  to  the  Merino  sheep, 
entirely  (Agrees :  he  also  tells  us,  that  the  Cavana  of  Ne^ete^ 
from  whence  die  sheep  imported  by  his  Majesty  in  die  year  1791 
were  selected,  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  piles,  but  produces 
also  the  largest-carcassed  sheep  of  all  the  Merb^)es•  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne  a^rete  with  him  in  asserting,  that  the  piles  ^f  Paular,  Ner 
^rete,  and  Escurial,  haye  been  withhel4  from  exportation,  and 
retained  for  the  royal  manufactory  of  Gaudalaxara,  ever  since  it 
was  jlrst  established* 

The  Cavana  of  Paular  consists  of  36,000  sheep.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  rich  Carthusian  monastery  of  that  name,  near 
Segovia ;  soon  after  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  rose  into  power,  be 
purchased  the  flock  from  the  monks,  with  the  land  belonging  to 
It,  both  in  Estremadura  and  in  Leon,  at  a  price  equal  to  twenty 
l^rench  francs  a  head,  ISs*  8d.  English.  All  the  sheep  lately 
arrived  are  marked  with  a  large  M.  the  mark  of  Don  Manuel. 

The  niunber  sent  from  Spain  to  the  king  was  2000,  equal  to 
two  subdivisions  of  the  original  Cavana.  To  make  the  present 
^e  more  valuable,  these  were  selected  by  the  shepherds  from 
eight  subdivisions,  in  order  to  choose  young,  well-shaped,  and 
fine  woolled  animab*  This  'fact  is  evident,  from  the  marks  which 
are  placed  on  eight  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  now 
at  Kew. 

The  whole  number  embarked  was  2,214 ;  of  these,  214  were 
presented  by  the  Spaniards  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  mimsters, 
and  427  (^d  on  the  journey,  either  at  aea  or  on  their  way  firoia 
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Portemouth  to  Kew.  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  of  the  loss,  which  reduced  the  royal 
flock  to  1573;  several  more  have  since  died.  As  the  time  of 
giving  the  ram  in  Spain  is  July,  the  ewes  were  full  of  lamb  when 
they  embarked,  several  of  them  cast  their  lambs  when  die  wea^ 
ther  was  bad  at  sea,  and  are  rendered  so  weak. and  infirm  by 
abortion,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  more  will  die,  notwithstanding 
die  great  care  taken  of  them  by  his  Majesty's  shepherds.  A  few 
of  them  have  died  of  the  rot.  This  (fisease  must  have  been  con- 
tracted by  halting  on  some  swampy  district,  in  their  journey  from 
thtt  mountains  to  the  sea  at  Gijon,  where  they  were  embarked, 
as  one  sheep  died  rotten  at  Portsmouth ;  there  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  hope,  that  the  disease  will  not  spread,  as  the  land  on 
which  they  are  now  kept-  has  never  been  subject  to  its  ravages, 
being  of  a  very  light  and  sandy  texture. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  the  Swedes,  the 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Austrians,  and  of  late  the 
French,  have,  either  by  the  foresight  of  their  governments,  or  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  individuals,  imported  Merino  sheep,  no  na- 
tion has  hitherto  ventured  to  assert,  that  they  possess  the  com- 
plete and  unmixed  race  of  any  one  Cavana ;  this  circumstance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  to  any  where  but  in  Eng- 
land ;  thocq^  iii  fact  each  Cavana  is  a  separate  and  distinct  breed 
of  sheep,  not~  suffered  by  the  Spaniards  to  mingle  with  others. 
The  difference  in  value  of  the  wool  of  different  Spanish  flocks  is 
very  great ;  at  this  time  when  Spanish  wool  is  unusually  dear,  the 
prima  piles  are  worth  more  than  T9*  a  pound,  and  yet  the  infe- 
rior ones  scarce  reach  5s,  Even  the  French,  attentive  as  that 
nation  is  to  all  things  that  concern  the  interest  of  individuals, 
appear  to  have  overlooked  this  circumstance,  and  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  making  up  the  numbers  of  their  impor- 
tations, without  paying  any  reg^ird  to  it ;  they  have  not  at  least 
stated  in  ^ny  of  their  publications,  that  attention  was  paid  to  the 
securing  sheep  of  a  prima  pile,  and  keeping  the  breed  of  that  pile 
pure  and  unmixed  after  they  had  obtained  it. 

Our  merchants,  defers  in  Spanish  wool,  range  the  prima  piles 
in  the  following  order  of  value,  as  appears  by  a  statement  in  the 
year  1792: 

Paular, 

Negrete, 

Muro, 

Patrimonio;  and  15  more,  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated. 
M.  Lastejrrie,  the  French  writer  on  sheep,  ranges  them  not  very 
differently ;  he  states  them  as  follows :  but  both  English  and 
French  agree  that  all  the  prima  piles  are  nearly  equal  in  fineness 
of  fibre,  and'CVHisequeiitly  in  value  to  the  manufafturer. 
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Estiurial,  called  by  us  Patrimoiuoy 

Guadalupe, 

Paular, 

InfaatiMlo^ 

Moiitare(H 

Ncgrete,  &e, 

llie  Danesy>  do  tells  us,  procured  tfaeir  sheep  from  the  best 
piles ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  having,  since  they  joh^ 
tsuned  thenif  kept  the  flocks  separate,  nor  are  they  at  present  ao- 
remarkable  for  fine  wool  as  me  Saxons,  whose  wool  is  now  at 
least  as  fine  as  that  of  Spain  is,  upon  an  average  of  prima  and 
second  rate  piles. 

The  Swedes  were  the  first  people  who  imported  the  Spanish 
breed*  Thia  good  work  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Alstroemer,  in 
the  yesn:  1727^  The  next  who  obtained  an  importation  of  Me- 
rino sheep  were  the  Saxons^  who  are  indebted  for  the  benefits 
they  enjoy  from  the  improvement  of  their  wools  to  the  prince 
Xavier,  administrator  to  the  electorate  during  the  minority  of 
the  elector,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Spain*  The  prince 
obtained  a  flock  of  these  valuable  animals  in  1766,  and  in  177ft 
an  addition  to  it  of  100  rams  and  200  ewes.  The  Danes  follow- 
ed his  useful  example,  as  also  did  both  Prussia  and  Austria* 
Every  one  of  these  countries  continue  at  this  moment  to  profit 
largely  by  the  improvements  these  sheep  have  occasi(»ed  in  their 
agricultural  concerns^  So  far  from  truth  is  the  too  commcm  as- 
sertion, that  their  wool  will  not  continue  fine  in  any  coimtiy  but 
Spain,  that  in  the  year  1806,  when  the  ports  of  Spain  were  closed 
against  us,  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  wool,  the  produce  of  Ger- 
man Merino  sheep,  was  imported  into  this  country  from  Ham- 
jburgh,  atid  used  by  our  manufacturers  as  a  substitute  for  Spanish 
wool.  In  truth,  some  of  this  wool  Iras  so  fine,  that  it  carried  in 
the  British  market  as  high  a  price  as  the  beat  Spanish  piles  were 
5old  for,  in  times  of  peace  and  amity. 


FROlf   THE  ANHVAL  aSGISTfiB.       • 

ELOGY  OF  JOHN  OPIE,  ESQ. 

(From  an  Address  td  I^inee  Hosk,  Esq.  introdactory  to  Mr.  Opie*8  Leciurts 

ofi  Pftinthig,  by  Mrs.  Opie. 

IT  has  been  observed  that  distinguished  men  generally  resem- 
ble their  works,  and  this  observation  appears  to  me  strikingly 
true  if  ai^lied  to  Mr.  Opie.    He  greatly  resQnbled  his  psunt- 
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JSUgs  ?  xnd^  while  the  trivial  defects  both  of  him  and  them  were 
obvious  to  the  many,  the  unusual  excellencies  of  both  could  be 
completely  known  and  vahied  only  by  ihe  few. 

Any  observer,  however  contemptible,  might  in  some  of  his 
pictures  discover  a  neglect  of  proper  costume  in  his  draperies,  a 
too  strict  adherence  to  the  models  from  which  he  painted,  and  an 
inattention  to  the  minuter  parts  of  art ;  but  it  required  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur^  and  the  kindred  feeling  qf  an  artist  to  distin* 
|[uish  and  appi«ciate  properly  At  simplicity  of  his  designs,  the 
justness  of  his-  representations,  waA  the  force  of  his  light  and 
ahadow.  In  like  manner  any  one  might  observe  in  the  artist 
himself  a  negligence  in  dress,  a  disregard  of  the  common  rules 
of  common  manners,  and  a  carelessness  to  please  those  whom  he 
-considered  as  trifling  and  uninteresting,  but  it  required  a  mind 
of  powers  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  or  gifted  with  a  nice  percep- 
tion of  uncommon  endowments  in  others,  to  value,  and  to  call 
forth  his  acuteness  of  observation  and  his  depth  of  thinking ;  to 
&II0W  him  through  the  wide  range  of  his  perceptions,  and  to 
profit  by  that  just  and  philosophical  mode  of  seeing  and  describ- 
ing, on  which  his  claims  to  mental  superiority  were  so  strongly 
built. 

Those  only  whom  he  sufficiently  respected  to  enter  into  argor 
ment  widi,  or  who  were  themselves  fond  of  argument,  are  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  of  his  mind : — with  o^ers,  even 
•when  he  loved  them  as  triends,  and  valued  them  as  companions, 
•he  indulged,  for  the  most  pait,  in  conversation,  which,  though 
never  trifling,  was  often  unimportant,  and  which  at  least  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  unbending  a  inind,  only  too  frequently  for 
the  good  <n  the  frame  which  contained  it,  stretched  to  the  very 
fitmost  limit.  You  have  said  of  him  that  in  argument  he  had  the 
power  of  eliciting  light  from  his  opponent,  and  Mr.  Northcote 
has  exhibited  hb  talent  for  conversing  in  anoidier  point  of  view, 
by  observing  that  ^  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  conversation 
gave  more  amusement  or  instruction.'  Certain  indeed  it  is,  that 
his  power  to  amuse  was  equal  to  his  power  to  instruct  ;-«*but,  as 
flame  shines  brightest  in  eertwi  airs^  be  shone  the  vaosl  in  cer- 
tain societies.  The  fire  of  his  mind  required  certain  applieations 
to  elicit  its  brillimcy,  and  those  were  love,  esteem,  and  respect 
for  the  companions  wi^  whom  he  was  conversing,  and  a  perfect 
confidence  that  they  desired  and  valued  his  society, 

I  was  induced  to  mention  this  circumstance  from  being  fully 
4iware  that  many  persons,  with  whom  Mr*  Opie  lived  in  apparent 
intimacy,  had  no  suspicion  of  his  possessing  conversational  talents 
of  the  highest  order*  But  in  general  the  j^  only  possess  a  key 
io  open  in  another  the  stores  of  mentsd  excellence,  especially 
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^  when  the  entrance  is  also  giuufded  by  the  provd  eonacipUBaess 
'  of  superiority,  suspicious  ofbeing  undervalued. 

You,  my  dear  Sir,  were  one  of  those  who  possessed  a  key  to 
Unlock  the  mind  of  Mr.  Opie,  and  to  you  were  all  its  treasures 
known*  You^  therefore,  are  well  aware  ^at  he  excelled  in  apt* 
ness  of  quotation,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  playfulness  of  fancy 
ih  his  descriptions ;  that  he  possessed  the  art  of  representing 
strongly  the  ridiculous  in  men  and  things,  which  he  instantly 
and  sensibly  felt,  and  therefore  the  pictures  drawn  by  his  tongue 
lived  as  powerfully  to  the  view  as  those  from  his  pencil  ;^-wbile 
his  talent  for  repartee,  for  strong  humour,  and  fcMnnidable  though 
not  malignant  sarcasm,  gave  an  .ever  varying- attracticm  to  his 
coDversation ;  an  attraction  which  no  one  I  believe  was  ever  more 
sensible  of  than  yourself,  as  you  were  one  of  the  friends  whom 
he  never  failed  to  welcome  with  an  artless  warmth  of  manner 
which  always  found  its  way  to  the  heart,  because  it  bore  mdis** 
putable  marks  of  having  come  from  it. 

But  as  I  am  fully  sensible  that  my  testimony  ih  favour  of  Mr* 
Opie's  conversational  superiority  can  add  no  weight  to  that  given 
by  you  and  Mr.  Northcote,  and  that  both  you  and  he  may  be  sup* 
posed  biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  I  beg  leave  to  offers 
in  corroboration  of  its  truth,  authority  of  a  very  high  descripttoo, 
and  which  has  hitherto  not  met  the  public  eye,— that  of  Mn 
Home  Tooke,  whom  even  those  who  dislike  his  politics  must 
admire  as  a  man  not  only  of  sagacity  the  miost  acute,  but  of  at> 
tainments  the  most  extraordinary,  and  that  of  Sir  James  Mack^ 
intosl{,  on  whose  talents  it  is  needless  for  me  to  expatiate. 

Mr.  Tooke,  while  Mr.  Opie  was  painting  him,  had  not  only 
the  opportunity,*but  the  power  of  ^  sounding  him,  from  his  low- 
est note  to  the  top  of  his  compass.'  And  he  said,  a  short  tima 
afterwards,  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  friends,  ^  Mr.  Opie 
crowds  more  wisdom  into  a  few  words  than  almost  any  man  I 
ever  knew  ;-*^he  speaks  as  it  were  in  o^onu,  and  what  he  ob» 
serves  is  wprthy  to  be  remembered.' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  him^ 
laments  the  loss  of  an  acquaintance  to  whose  society  he  looked 
forward  as  one  of  the  pleasures  which  awaited  him  at  his  returft 
to  £ngland,  and  adds  the  following  observation :  ^  had  Mr.  Opie 
turned  his  powers  of  mind  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age.  I  was  never 
more  struck  than  with  his  original  manner  of  thinking  and  ex* 
pressing  himself  in  conversation,  and  had  he  written  on  the  sub* 
ject,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  thrown  more  light  on  the  jriuioso-* 
phy  of  his  art  than  any  man  living.' 

Nor  was  Mr.  Opie's  intellectual  superiority  unappreciated  by 
the  eminent  amongst  my  own  se^* 
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Mrs.  Indriiakl  has  given  to  the  world  her  opt&ion  of  my  has<- 
band  in  her  own  mteresting  and  energetic  manner ;  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  muat  pardon  me^  if  I  relate  the  following  circumstance : 
^  where  is  Mr.  Opie  V  said  Mrs.  Siddons,  one  evening  at  a  party 
in  B  ■  ■  k-street.  ^  He  is  gone,'  was  the  answer*  ^  I  am  sorry 
for  it,'  she  replied,  *•  for  I  meant  to  have  sought  him  out,  as  when 
I  am  with  him,  I  am  always  sure  to  hear  him  say  something  which 
I  cannot  forget,  *br  at  least  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.' 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Opie's  great  talents  for  con* 
versation,  andto  bring  forward  respectable  evidence  to  prove  it, 
in  order  to  draw  this  inference ;  that  to  him  who  cdic^d  in  society 
^  speak  inaxwms^  and  express  original  ideas  in  an  impressive 
and  forcible  manner,  it  could  not  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  con>- 
qner  the  only  obstacle  to  his  success  as  an  author,  namely,  want, 
of  die  habit  of  writing,  and  to  become  on  the  subject  most  dear 
and  famUiar  to  him,  a  powerful  and  eloquent  writer. 

That  he  was  such,  the  following  work,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently 
testify :  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
inference  mentioned  above,  had  it  not  been  often  asserted,  and 
by  many  believed,  that,  however  the  ideas  contained  in  the  lec- 
tures might  be  conceived  by  Mr.  Opie,  it  was  not  by  his  pen  that 
those  ideas  were  cloathed  in  adequate  language.  But  the  slight 
texture  of  muslin  could  as  easily  assume  the  consistency  of  vel- 
vet, as  the  person  supposed  to  have  assisted  Mr.  Opie  in  the  com- 
position ci  his  lectures,  have  given  language  to  the  conceptions 
of  his  mind.  He  who  alone  conceived  them,  was  alone  capable 
of  giving  them  adequate  expression  ;  nor  could  so  weak  and  ill- 
feunded  a  suspicion  have  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  one, 
but  for  the  fal^e  ideas  which,  as«^ou  weHJoiaw^  are  entertained 
of  painting  and  of  painters  in  general.  ^ 

There  are  many  who  set  literature  so  much  above  the  arts,  that 
they  would  think  Mr.  Opie  showed  more  ability  in  being  able  to 
write  on  painting,  than  in  executing  the  finest  of  his  pictures. 

Such  persons  see  a'  simple  effect  produced,  and  are  wholly  un- 
conscious what  compound  powers  are  requisite  to  produce  it. 
They  would  gaze  on  a  portrait  painted  by  the  first  madters,  they 
would  see  the  character,  the  expression,  and  the  sort  of  histori- 
cal effisct  which  the  picture  exhibited ;,  but  they  would  turn  away 
and  still  consider  the  artist  as  a  mere  painter,  and  not  at  all  sus- 
pect that  he  could  think,  or  argue,  or  write.  Here  let  me  declare 
in  the  most  solemn  and  unequivocal  manner,  that  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  Mr.  Opie  never  received  from  any  human  being  the 
slightest  assistance  whatever  in  the  composition  of  his  lectures ; 
I  believe  I  read  to  myself  some  parts  of  them  as  they  were  given 
at  the  Royal  Institution  before  they  were  delivered,  and  after- 
wards I  had  the  honour  of  reading  them  to  the  bidiop  of  Dur- 
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fuim,  who  said  when  I  had  condaded,  *  you  were  known  before 
as  a  great  punter,  Mr.  Opie,  you  will  now  be  known  as  a  great 
writer  also :'  but  the  four  finished  lectures,  on  which  he  employe 
ed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  which  he  delivered  as  profiea- 
eor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  I  never  even  saw,  but  he 
read  each  of  them  to  me  when  finished,  and  t^o  of  them  I  be- 
lieve to  Mr.  Landseer,  the  engraver,  and  Mr.  Philips,  the  Aca- 
demician. Assistance  from  any  one  Mr.  Opie  would  have  des- 
pised, even  if  he  had  needed  it ;  as  none  but  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  human  beings  can  endure  to  strut  forth  in  borrowed  phimes, 
and  claim  a  reputation  which  they  have  not  conscientiously  de- 
served. Such  meanness  was  unworthy  a  man  like  Mr*  Opie,  and 
the  lectures  themselves  are  perhaps  a  fatal  proof  not  only  of  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  but  also  of ^the  labo- 
rious industry  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  satisfy  that  eager- 
ness. 

To  the  toils  of  the  artist  during  the  day  (and  he  never  was  idle 
for  a  moment),  succeeded  those  of  the  writer  every  eviming ;  and 
from  the  month  of  September  1806,  to  February  1807,  he  allow- 
ed his  mind  no  rest,  and  scarcely  indulged  himself  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  walk,  or  the  society  of  his  friends.  To  the  completion 
therefore  of  the  lectures  in  question  his  life  perhaps  fdl  an  un- 
timely sacrifice ;  and  in  die  lAttemess  of  regret,  I  wish  they  had 
never  been  even  thought  of.  But  they  were  written,  were  ddi- 
vered,  and  highly  were  they  admired.  They  serve  to  form  an- 
other wreath  for  his  brow.  Let  it  then  be  suffered  to  bloom 
tiiere,  nor  let  the  hand  of  ignorance,  inadvertence,  envy,  .or  ma- 
lignity, attempt  to  pluck  it  thence  ! 

Mr.  Northcote,  in  his  character  of  Mr.  Opie,  has  mentioned 
his  filial  pieUr,  and  I  can  confirm  what  he  has  asserted  by  the 
testimony  of"^  my  own  experience :  indeed  all  who  knew  him, 
would  readily  admit,  that  the  strength  of  his  affections  equalled 
that  of  his  intellect.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Opie  say,  that  when  he 
first  came  to  London,  he  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  painting- 
Ciiatterton.  But  it  was  not  in  talent  only  that  he  resembled  tlw 
unfortunate  Chatterton.  He  resembkd  him  also  in  attachment 
to  his  family. 

Chatterton,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  letters,  never  looked  for* 
ward  to  any  worldly  good  without  telling  his  modier  and  sister, 
that  he  hoped  to  share  it  with  them ;  and  no  sooner  was  Mr* 
Opie  settled  in  London,  with  a  prospect  of  increasing  employ- 
ment, than  some  of  his  first  earnings  were  transmitted  by  him  to 
his  mother ;  and  his  sister,  whom  he  tenderly  loved^  9XkA  who 
well  deserved  his  affection,  was  invited  to  the  metropolis,  to  en- 
joy the  popularity,  and  partake  of  the  prosperity  of  her  brotiier* 
•  Here,  unhappily  for  Chatterton,  the  resemblance  between  them 
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cesses,  for  he  poraeased  not  the  industiy,  the  ptttence^  &e  pru*- 
dence  and  the  self-denial  of  Mr.  Opie.  ,  The  mother  and  sister 
whom  Chattertpn  held  so  dear  were  left  by  his  wretched  and  sel- 
fish suicide  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  they  had  ever  known  > 
while,  those  q£  my  husband  were  enabled  by  his  well  deserved 
sucoess  to  know  the  comforts  of  a  respectable  competence.  Mr« 
Opie's  father  died,  I  believe,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  son's: 
life ;  but  he  lived  to  witness  the  dawnings  of  his  genius,  and  to 
feel  hb  affections,  as  well  as  his  pride  gratified,  by  seeing  ths^ 
genius  first  csdiiblted  in  a  likeness  of  himself*  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers;,  but  I 
cannot  expeet  them  to  experience  from  it  the  same  interest  which 
it  produced  in  me,  especially  as  I  cannot  narrate  it  in  the  simple 
yet  impressive  and  dramatic  manner  in  which  my  poor  sister 
used  to  tell  it,  while,  in  order  to  beguile  her  grief  foi:  her  bro- 
ther's loss,  she  dwelt  with  never  satisfied  pride  and  delight  on 
his  talents  and  his  worth. 

One  Simday  afternoon,  while  his  mother  was  at  church,  Mr* 
Opie,  then  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  fixed  his  materials 
for  painting  in  a  little  kitchen,  directly  opposite  the  parlour, 
where  his  father  sat  reading  the  Bible.  He  went  on  drawing  tiU 
he  had  finished  every  thing  but  the  head,  and  when  he  came  to. 
that  he  frequendy  ran  into  the  parlour  to  look  up  in  his  fatherfs 
face.  He  repeated  this  extraordinary  intemqmon  so  often,  that 
the  old  man  became  quite  angry,  and  threatened  to  correct  him 
severely  if  he  did  the  like  again.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
jioung  artist  wanted.  He  wished  to  paint  his  father's;  eyes  when 
lighted  up,  and  sparkling  with  indignation,  and  having  obtained 
bis  end,  he  quiedy  resumed  his  task.  He  had  completed  his  pic- 
ture, before  his  mother's  return  from  church,  and  on  entering  the 
house,  he  set  it  before  her.  She  knew  it  instantly,  but,  ever  true 
to  her  principles,  she  was  very  angry  with  him  for  having  paint- 
ed on  a  Sunday,  thereby  profaning  the  Sabbath*day.  The  child, 
howeyer,  was  so  elated  by  his  success,  that  he  disregarded  her 
remonstrance,  and  hanging  fondly  round  her  neek,  he  was  alive 
only  to  the  pleasure,  she  had  given  him  by  owning  the  strength  of 
the  resemblance.  At  this  moment  his  father  entered  ijbie  room, 
and  recognizing  his  own  portrait  immediately,  highly  approved 
his  son's  amusement,  during  the  afternoon,  (parental  pride  con- 
quering habitual  piety  awhile),  and  exhibited  the  picture,  with 
ever  new  satisfaction,  to  all  who  came  to  the  house,  while  the 
story  of  his  anger,  at  interruptions  so  happily  excused  and  ac«« 
counted  for,  added  interest  to  his  narrative,  and  gratified  still 
more  the  pride  of  the  artist. 

.  Mr.  Opie  used  to  speak  of  his  mother  vfith  the  most  touching 
enthusiasm*   He  ^escribed  her  as  the  most  perfect  of  human  be* 
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ings ;  as  the  most  mild,  most  just,  and  most  disiittereste^of  wo- 
men ;  and  I  believe  that  scarcely  anyone  who  knew  her  would 
have  thought  this  description  an  exaggerated  one.  He  loved  ta 
relate  little  instances  of  the  sacred  love  of  jttttke  which  led  her^ 
regardless  of  the  partialities  of  a  parent,  to  decide*  even  against 
her  own  children,  when  as  criminals  they  appeared  before  her, 
and  were  in  the  slightest  degree  culpable  ;  and  these  stories  al- 
ways ended  in  recollections  of  her  tender  care  of  him  during  his 
feeble  childhood,  of  the  gloves  and  great  coat  warmed  at  the 
winter's  fire  against  he  went  to  school ;  and  while  he  rdated 
them  with  a  glistening  eye,  and  a  feeling  of  grateful  affecdoB,  I 
never  found  the  story,  though  often  told,  a  tedious  one,  and  Used 
to  feel  the  tie  that  bound  me  to  him  strengthened  by  the  narra* 
tion.  This  parent  so  tenderly  beloved,  was  spared  the  misery 
of  surviving  her  son,  and  breathed  her  last  in  perfect  possession 
of  her  £Eicultie8  and  in  all  the  cheering  hopes  of  the  pious,  in  May 
1805,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two. 

Mr*  Northcote  has  also  mentioned  Mr.  Opie's  readikess  to 
TORCiVE  INJURIES,  and  I  could  bring  many  instances  to  confirm 
this  observation.  Such  indeed  was  his  extreme  placability,  that 
it  was  sometimes  with  difficulty  he  could  prevent  himself  from 
showing  he  had  forgiven  an  offence,  even  before  the  offender 
could  exhibit  tokens  of  contrition ;  and  his  anger  had  alwajrs 
subsided  long  ere  tliat  self-respect  which  every  one  ought  to 
preserve,  allowed  him  to  prove  by  his  conduct  that  it  had  done 
so.  A  kind  word,  and  an  affectionate  shake  by  the  hand,  had 
always  such  power  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  remembrance  of 
a  wrong  committed  against  him,  that  I  have  seen  him  by  such 
means  so  totally  deprived  even  of  salutary  caution,  as  to  be  wilr 
ling  to  confide  again,  where  he  knew  his  confidence  had  been  un* 
worthily  betrayed.  Such  a  power  of  forgiving  and  forgetting 
injuries  as  diis,  is,  I  fear,  a  rare  virtue,  though  forcibly  enjoined 
by  our  Saviour's  precepts  and  example :  but  Mr.  Opie's  entire 
FREEDOM  EROM  VANITY  of  any  kind  is  a  still  rarer  quality.  He 
was  so  slow  to  commend,  and  panegyric  on  the  works  of  contem- 
porary artists  was  so  sparingly  given  by  him,  that  it  was  natural 
lor  some  persons  to  suppose  him  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy :  but  it  is  more  generous,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced more  just^  to  think  this  sluggishness  to  praise  was  merely 
the  result  of  such  a  hig'h  idea  of  excellence  in  his  art,  as  made 
him  not  easily  satisfied  with  efforts  to  obtain  it ;  and  surely  he 
who  was  never  led  by  vanity  or  conceit,  to  be  contented  with  his 
orun  works,  could  not  be  expected  to  show  great  indulgence  to 
the  works  of  others. 

During  the  nine  years  that  I  was  his  wife,  I  never  saw  him 
satisfied  with  any  one  of  his  productions,  and  often,  very  oftetf 
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iiave  I  seen  him  entering  my  sitdng-xoom,  aad  throwing  biamelf 
in  an  agony  of  despondence  on  me  sofa^  exdainif  ^^  I  am  the 
most  stupid  of  created  beings,  and  I  never,  never  shall  be  a  pain/* 
ter  as  long  as  I  live." 

Bat  while  he  was  thus  punfuUy  alive  to  his  own  deficiencies^ 
and  to  those  of  others,  he  was  equally  sensible  of  the  excellencies 
of  his  rivals ;  and  it  was  from  him,  and  his  nice  and  candid  dis* 
criminatioa  of  their  respective  merits,  that  I  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  an  exhibition.  He  used  to  study  at  Somerset  House 
when  the  pictures  were  hung  up,  with  more  persevering  atten- 
tion and  thirst  for  improvement  than  was  ever  exhibited  perhaps 
by  the  lowest  student  in  the  sdhools ;  and,  on  his  return,  I  never 
lieanl  him  ei^tiate  on  his  own  excellencies,  but  sorrowfully 
dwell  on  his  own  defects,  while  he  often  expressed  to  me.  his 
envy  of  certain  powers  in  art  which  other  painters  were  masters 
of,  and  which  he  feared  he  should  never  be  able  to  obtain*  Some* 
times  he  used  to  relate  to  me  the  flattering  observations  made  to 
bioi  on  lus  own  pictures ;  but  as  it  was  to  me  only,  and  in  the 
most  simple  and  careless  manner  possible,  I  felt  convinced  that 
he  did  so  more  to  gratify  me  dian  himself. 

To  preve  how  completdy  he  was  above  that  litdenessof  mind 
trbich  leads  some  men  to  be  jealous  even  of  being  supposed  un- 
-der  an  oUigation  to  those  they  hold  most  dear,  I  shall  venture 
to  relate  the  f<^owing  circumstance,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  my<» 
self  to  die  imputation  of  vanity,  while  endeavouring  to  prove  how 
ttmch  ibat  weakness  was  unknown  to  Mr.Opie.  When  Mr* 
Opie  beciime  again  a  husband,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
tb  procure  indulgences  for  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  to  make  him^ 
aelf  popular  sb  a  portrait  painter,  and  in  that  productive  and  dif- 
ficult branch  of  art,  female  portraiture*  He  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  those  points,  which  he  had  before  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  neglecdng ;  and  he  laboured  earnestly  to  correct  certain 
faults  m  his  portraits,  which  he  had  beoi  sometimea  too  negligent 
to  amend*  Hence,  his  pictures  in  general  soon,  acquired  a  degree 
jof  grace  and  softness,  to  which  they  had  of  late  years  been  stran- 
gers. In  consequence  of  this,  an  academician,  highly  respecta- 
ble as  a  man  and  admiraUe  as  an  artist,  came  up  to  him  at  the 
second  exMbition  after  we  married,  and  complimented  him  on 
one  of  his  female  portraits,  sa3ring :  *^  We  never  saw  any  thing 
like  tilts  in  you  before,  Opie — ^this  must  be  owing  to  your  wife.*^ 
On  his  return  he  repeated  this  conversation  to  me ;  and  added 
in  the  kindest  manner,  that  if  his  brother  artists  would  but  allow 
that  he  did  improve,  he  was  very  willing  that  they  ahsidd  attri* 
Bute  the  improvement  to  his  wife* 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  see  bis  firm  and  manly  mind  at  all 
everset  by  puMic  appbuse ;  and  tiiat  was  on  the  night  when  ke^ 
VOL.  viiit  3  n 
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firs^  lectured  at  the  Academy.    His  countenance,  wtieii  I  met 

him  .on  his  return,  told  me  oi  his  success  before  I  heard  it  from 
bi3  companions.  Sir  F.  Bourgeois  and  Sir  W*  Beeche}\  who  ac- 
companied him  home,  and  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  triumph 
which  they  described.  The  next  morning  he  told  me  that  he 
had  passed  a  very  resdess  night :  ^^  for,  indeed,"  said  he,  ^^  I  was 
30  etatedy  that  I  could  not  sleep." 

It  was  this  freedom  from  vanity  that  led  him  to  love  and  to 
seek  the  society  of  the  literary  and  the  learned.  As  he  was  no 
egotist,  had  no  petty  wish  to  be  the  first  man  in  company,  and 
sought  society  not  in  order  to  shine  in  it,  but  to  be  instructed 
^d  an^used ;  he  feared  not  to  encounter  ^^  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely," if  that  proud  man  were  really  capable  of  affording  him 
anu;isement  and  instruction.  He  had  not  received  a  classical 
education  himself,  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  profiting  by 
the  remarks  of  those  who  possessed  that  advantage ;  he  knew  be 
had  not  read  much,  he  was  therefore  honourably  ambitious  to  as-^ 
sociate  with  men  who  had  read  more ;  but  such  were  the  powers 
oi  his  memory,  that  he  remiembered  all  he  had  read ;  and  Mil- 
ton, Shakspcare,  I)r}'aen,  Pope,  Gray,  Cowper,  Hudibras,  Burkc^ 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  he  might,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  be  said 
to  know  by  heart*  He  knew  that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  what 
is  called  learning,— -though  he  perfectly  understood  the  French 
language,  and  was  not  wholly  ignorant  either  of  Italian  or  of  La- 
tin ; — but  his  self-love  never  shrank  from  association  with  learn- 
ed men.  The  epithet  of  pedant  applied  to  a  scholar,  had  no 
power  to  frighten  him  from  the  society  of  scholars ;  for  he  al- 
ways sought  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  werty  not  as  th^ 
were  said  to  be  :  besides,  his  observation  had  told  him  that,  true 
as  the  shadow  to  the  form,  some  lessening  epithet  always  at- 
taches itself  to  the  highly  gifted  of  both  sexes,  whedier  jusdy, 
or  unjustly,  and  that  the  possessors  of  talents  are  always  called 
ecQentric,  conceited,  or  satirical,  while  the  possessors  of  learning 
are  prcyudged  to  be  arrogant,  pedantic,  and  overbearing. 

But  where  such  an  imputation  was  well  founded,  it  was  of  no 
in^portance  to  Mr*  Opie ;  he  was  conscious  that  he  aimed  at  no 
competition  with  the  learned;  while  with  a  manly  simplicity^ 
which  neither  feared  contempt,  nor  courted  applause,  he  has  oftqn 
even  in  such  company,  madfs  observations,  originadng  in  the  na* 
tive  treasures  of  bis  own  i|iind,  which  learning  cpul0  not  teach* 
and  which  learning  alo|ie  could  not  enable  its  possessor  tp  appre- 
ciate. But,  while  he  sought  and  valued  the  society  of  a  Dr» 
Parr,  he  shrunk  with  mingled  taste  and  pride  from  that  of  the 
half-learned, — men  whom  he  denominated  word-catchersi-^tatn 
more  eager  and  more  able  to  detect  a  fault  in  grammar,  than  to 
admire  the  original  thoughts  which  such  defective  language  e^» 
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pi^iied.  He  felt  that  amongst  pex^ons  of  that  descriptioti,  h» 
tould  neither  be  understood  nor  valued,  and  therefore  he  was  at 
once  too  proud  and  too  humble  to  endeavour  to  please  them  2 
while  he  must  also  have  been  conscious  that,  where  he  was  likety 
to  be  judged  with  candour,  and  genius  was  valued  before  learn- 
ing, he  made  all  prejudice  against  his  want  of  birth,  of  a  classic 
tal  education,  and  of  the  graces  of  manner,  vanish  before  the 
powers  of  his  intellect  and  the  impressive  force  of  his  observa* 
tions.  But  there  was  also  another  class  of  men  with  whom  he 
Was  unwilling  to  converse.  It  has  been  observed  of  some  one, 
that  he  was  such  an  enemy  to  prejudice,  that  he  might  be  said  to 
,  be  prejudiced  against  prejudice ;  and  Mr.  Opie  Was  so  certain 

4  that  to  some  descriptions  of  clever  men  he  could  never  be  an 

t>bject  of  interest,  from  his  want  of  external  polish  and  classical 
'attainments,  that  I  have  often  undergone  the  mortification  of  ob« 
serving  him  remain  silent,  while  flippancy  was  loquacious ;  and  of 
seeing  the  tinsel  of  well*fashioned,  but  superficial,  fluency,  obtain 
that  notice  which  was  more  justly  due  to  the  sterling,  though  in 
the  opinion  of  some  perhaps,  the  rugged  ore  of  his  conversation* 
But  certain  it  is,  that  the  republic  of  letters  and  of  arts  has  aa 
"  aristocratic  bias  ;  and  many  of  its  members  are  of  such  sybarite 

4iabit8,  such  fastidious  delicacy,  and  have  such  a  decided  prefer* 
ence  for  the  rich,  the  polished,  and  the  high-bom  memfiers  of  it^ 
•body,  that  a  man  ^f  plain,  simple,  and  unobtrusive  manners,  de-< 
'pending  only  on  his  character  and  his  genius  for  respect,  is  no€ 
likely  to  be  much  the  object  of  their  notice* 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  anecdote  be  a  proof  ot 
k  the  presence  of  pride  in  Mr.  Opie,  or  the  absence  of  vanity,—* 

\  but  I  shall  relate  it  without  further  comment :  we  were  one  even* 

ing  in  a  company  consisting  chiefly  of  men  who  possessed  rare 
mental  endowments,  and  considerable  reputation,  but  who  were 
led  by  high  animal  spirits  and  a  consciousness  of  power  to  ani^ 
madvert  on  their  absent  acquaintance,  whether  intellectual  or 
otherwise,  with  an  unsparing  and  ingenious  severity  which  I  have 
rarely  seen  equalled,  and  even  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  the 
agreeable  were  set  up  like  so  many  nine  pins  only  to  be  bowled 
down  again  immediately.  As  we  kept  early  hoxirs,  I  knew  that 
we  should  probably  be  the  first  to  go  away ;  and  I  sat  in  dread 
of  the  arrival  of  twelve  o'clock.  At  length  it  came,  and  I  te* 
ceived  the  usual  sign  from  Mr.  Opie ;  but  to  go,  and  leave  our- 
selves at  the  meror  of  those  who  remained,  was  a  trial  thHt  I 
shrank  from ;  and  m  a  whisper  I  communicated  my  fears  to  my 
husband,  and  my  wish  to  remain  longer  in  consequence  of  them. 
An  angry  look  and  a  desire  expressed  aloud  that  I  should  get 
ready  to  go,  was  all  Ae  answer  that  I  received ;  and  I  obeyed 
him.    When  we  were  in  the  street,  he  said :  ^  I  never  in  my 
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life  acted  from  a  motive  so  unwortby  as  dwt  of  faar ;  and  fim 
was  a  fear  so  contemptible,  that  I  sliould  have  scorned  to  have 
acted  upon  it ;  and  I  am  really  ashamed  of  you*''  No  wcmdcr 
«— I  was  auhamed  of  myself* 

That  a  feeling  so  unworthy  as  a  fear  of  this  nature  had  no  pow*^ 
er  to  influence  Mr.  Opie,  I  can  bring  another  instance  to  prove* 
Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  called  on  Mr.  Opie,  from  motives 
of  friendship,  to  inform  him  that  a  person,  whose  name  I  shall 
AOt  mention,  the  editor  of  some  magazine,  now  no  more  remem* 
fccred,  was  going  to  publish  in  his  next  number  a  very  severe 
abusive  memoir  of  him,  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  advisaUe  £m' 
Mr*  Opie  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  publicatioB,  showing 
him  at  the  same  time  a  number  already  publbhed,  which  con« 
tained  a  similar  memoir  of  an  eminent  and  highly  respected  ac«> 
tor,  and  was  an  alarming  proof,  as  the  gendeman  thought,  of  the 
writer's  powers.  Mr.  Opie  perused  the  memoir ;  aikl,  return- 
ing  it  to  his  friend,  coolly  observed,  that  if  that  was  idl  the  per* 
son  could  do,  he  was  very  welcome  to  say  any  thing  of  him  that 
he  chose ;  but  that  he  never  had  ccmdescended,  nor  ever  would 
eondescend,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  put  a  stop,  by 
bribe  or  menace,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  For  the  exact  wordbr 
which  he  used  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not  answer ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  such  was  the  sentiment  which  he  expressed;  and  I 
shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  while  he  scorned  by 
bribe  or  menace,  to  avert  printed  calumny  against  him,  he  al8» 
scorned  to  obtain,  by  bribe  of  any  kind,  a  printed  eulogium.  For 
his  fame,  latterly  at  least,  he  was  indebted  to  himae^  alone  :— 
by  no  puffs,  no  paragraphs,  did  he  endeavour  to  obtain  publie 
notice ;  and  I  have  heard  him,  with  virtuous  pride  declare,  thaty 
whether  his  reputation  were  great  or  small,  it  was  self*derived^ 
and  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  no  exertions  but  those  of  \m  ow» 
industry  and  talents. 

Mr,  Opie  was  as  free  from  prejudice  on  every  point,  as  be 
was  from  vanity ;  I  mean  that  he  never  espoused  an  opiniott 
without  well  weighing  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  was  not 
led  by  his  personal  preferences  or  hatreds  to  prejudge  any  man, 
anv  measures,  or  any  works.  For  instance  :-^when  Mr.  Burke's 
splendid  work  on  the  French  Revolution  was  published,  he  read 
it  with  delight,  and  imbibed  most  of  the  political  opinions  of  its 
author :  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  a  powerful  writer  had  ap-* 
pcgred  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he  was  eager  to  read 
what  niight  be  said  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Burke,  trudi  being  his 
only  object  on  all  occasions.  I  think  no  stronger  instance  than 
this  can  be  given  ^f  the  love  of  fair  inquiry  which  was  a  leading 
feature  in  Mr.  Opie's  mind ;  because,  when  that  celebrated  book 
appeared,  it  became  a  sort  of  religion,  and  tibose  who  professed 
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ite  doctrines  diou^^  there  was  no  politiGsl  salvation  for  those 
who  did  not*  And  Mr.  Opie  had  caught  the  enthusiasm,  had 
imbibed  the  convictions  which  that  eloquent  work  inspired ;  still 
he  would  not  condemn  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  unread, 
but  £elt  the  propriety  and  the  justice  of  judging  with  his  own 
eyes  and  understanding  before  he  passed  a  definitive  sentence* 
Strange  is  it,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  that  conduct  like  this,  appa* 
rentiy  so  natural  and  so  easy,  should  make  part  of  a  man's  pane- 

Eric^  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  uncommon  virtue ;  yet  those  who 
^  ve  at  all  accustomed  themselves  to  study  the. habits  and  mo- 
tives of  mankind  in  general,  will  own  that  the  above«mentioned 
4rOnduct  was  of  the  rarest  kind;  and  that  there  are  so  many  who 
an  top  indolent,  or  too  prejudiced,  to  read,  or  to  inquire  on  cer- 
tain subjects  and  concerning  certain  people,  that  they  attribute  to 
'Writers  and  to  sects,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  opinions  and 
designs  which  it  never  entered  into  their  heads  to  conceive  of; 
and,  taught  by  prejudice  and  aversion,  believe  that  on  some  points 
ignorance  is  graceful,  and  inveteracy  becoming.  Different  was. 
ue  opinion,  and  different  the  practice,  of  Mr.  Opie.  He  seem- 
ed to  consider  a  prejudice  and  an  enemy  as  the  same  thing,  and 
fo  think  it  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  one  as  to  subdue  the 
Other.  But  though  all  Mr*  Opie's  opinions  might  not  be  just  opi- 
nions, whatever  they  were,  thiey  were  the  result  of  toil  and  inves- 
tigation* He  might,  like  others,  occasionally  mistake  weeds  for 
^wers ;  and  bring  them  home,  and  carefuUy  preserve  them  as 
such :  but  the  weeds  were  gathered  by  his  own  hands,  and  he 
had  at  least  by  his  labour  deserved  diat  they  should  be  valuable 
asquisilaons. 

On  no  subject  did  Mr.  Opie  evince  more  generosity  and  libe- 
ndity  of  mind,  than  in  his  opinions  respecting  women  of  talents, 
•especially  those  who  had  dared  to  cultivate  the  powers  which 
their  Maker  had  bestowed  on  them,  and  to  become  candidates 
for  the  pleasures,  the  pangs,  the  rewards,  and  the  penalties  of 
authorship*  This  class  of  women  never  had  a  more  zealous  de- 
fender than  my  husband  against  the  attacks  of  those  less  libe- 
ral than  himself.  He  did  not  lay  it  down  as  a  positive  axiom, 
(hat  a  female  writer  must  fail  in  every  duty  that  is  most  graceful 
and  becoming  in  woman,  and  be  an  offensive  companion,  a  neg- 
ligent wife,  and  an  inattentive  mother.  Idleness,  m  both  sexes, 
was  the  fault  that  he  was  most  violent  against ;  and  there  was 
BO  employment,  consistent  with  delicacy  and  modesty,  that  he 
wished  a  woman  to  be  debarred  from,  after  she  had  fulfilled  the 
tegular  and  necessary  duties  of  her  sex  and  her  situation :  nor, 
if  autiiorship  did  not  lead  a  woman  to  disregard  and  undervalue 
the  accompUshments  ud  manners  of  her  own  sex,  or  to  be  for- 
if  ard  and  obtnftive  in  company,  did  h?  think  it  just  and  candid 
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to  affix  to  such  a  woman,  the  degrading  epithets  of  unfemiitiite^ 
or  masculine. 

,  When  our  marriage  took  place,  he  knew  that  my  most  favourite 
amusement  was  writing ;  and  he  always  encouraged,  instead  of 
checking,  my  ambition  to  become  an  acknowledged  author.  Our 
only  quarrel  on  the  subject  was,  not  that  I  wrote  so  much,  but 
that  I  did  not  write  more  and  better  :  and  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
existence  I  shall  deplore  those  habits  of  indolence  whidi  made 
me  neglect  to  write  while  it  was  in  my  power  to  pro&t  by  his 
criticisms  and  advice  ;  and  when,  by  employing  myself  more  re- 
gularly in  that  manner,  I  should  have  been  sure  to  receive  the 
proudest  and  dearest  reward  of  woman,— the  approbation  of  % 
husband  at  once  the  object  of  her  respect  and  of  her  love. 

But  had  Mr.  Opie  been  inclined  to  that  mean  and  jealous  ego- 
tism which  leads  some  men  to  dislike  even  good  sense  in  our 
sex,  an  aversion  originating  probably  in  their  being  self-judged^ 
and  desirous  of  shrinking  from  a  competition  in  which  tney  know 
that  they  could  not  be  victorious,  still,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  find  a  rival  amongst  women ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  an  imder- 
standing  which  deserved  in  all  respects  the  proud  and  just  dis- 
tinction of  a  MASCULINE  Understanding,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Opie* 
In  many  men,  though  of  high  talents  and  excellent  genius,'tfaere 
are  to  be  seen  womamsh  weaknesses,  as  they  are  called,  and  lit- 
tlenesses, the  result  of  vanity  and  egotism,  that  debase  and  ob- 
scure the  manliness  of  their  intellect.  But  the  intellect  of  Mr. 
Opie  had  such  a  masculine  vigour  about  it,  that  it  never  yielded 
for  a  moment  to  the  pressure  of  a  weakness  ;  but  kept  on  with 
such  a  firm,  untired,  undeviating  step  toward  the  goal  of  excel*^ 
lence,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  delicate  feet  of  woman  to- 
overtake  it  in  its  career. 

Of  Mr.  Opie's  industry  and  excessive  application  I  shall  now 
beg  leave  to  speak. 

In  one  respect  he  had  perhaps,  an  advantage  over  most  of  his 
competitors.  ^  Many  artists,"  as  Mr.  Northcote  judiciously 
observes  ^^  may  be  said  to  paint  to  live ;  but  he  lived  to  paint.'' 
To  many,  painting  may  be  a  pleasure,  and  is  a  profession  ;  but 
in  him  it  was  a  passion^  and  he  was  never  happy  but  when  he 
was  employed  in  the  gratification  of  it.  Whenever  he  came  to 
Norwich  while  I  was  on  a  visit  to  my  father,  I  had  no  chance  of 
detaining  him  there  unless  he  found  business  awaiting  him.  Bat 
no  society,  and  no  situation,  however  honourable,  and  however 
pleasant,  could  long  keep  him  from  his  painting-room*  In  the 
autumn  of  1806,  we  were  staying  at  SouthiU,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Whitbread ;  and  never  did  I  see  him  so  happy,  when  absent 
from  London,  as  he  was  there ;'  for  he  felt  towards  his  host  and 
hostess  every  sientiment  of  respect  and  admiration  which  it  is' 
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pteasaiit  to  feel,  and  honourable  to  inspire.  But  though  he  was 
the  object  of  the  most  kind  and  flattering  attention,  he  sighed  to 
return  to  London  and  his  pursuits  : — and  when  he  had  been  at 
SouthiU  only  eight  days,  he  said  to  me,  on  my  expressing  my 
unwilliagness  to  go  away,  '^  Though  I  shall  be  even  anxious  to 
come  hither  again,  recollect  that  I  have  been  idle  eight  days*^ 

But  his  art  was  not  only  his  passion,  it  was  also  his  pride ;  and 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  exalt  painting  and  its  professors  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  him*  He 
used  often  to  expatiate  on  the  great  classical,  attainments  of  Mr. 
Fuseli,  whose  wit  he  admired,  and  whose  conversation  he  de- 
lighted in :  but  I  have  often  thought  that  one  cause  of  the  plea«- 
sure  which  he  derived  from  mentioning  that  gentleman's  attain- 
ments was,  his  conviction  that  the  learning  of  Mr.  Fuseli  was  an 
honour  to  his  profession,  and  tended  to  exalt  it  in  the  opinion  of 
society.  I  saw  the  same  sort  of  exultation  in  him,  when  Mr. 
Hoppner  and  Mr*  Shee  became  candidates  for  literary  reputa- 
tion :— -he  loved  to  see  the  tie  between  poetry  and  painting  drawn 
closer  and  closer  (a  tie  which  he  felt  to  exist,  though  it  was  not 
generally  allowed) ;  and  I  well  remember  that,  while  he  read 
the  well-told  tales  of  the  one,  and  the  excellent  poem  of  the  other, 
ht  seemed  to  feel  a  pride^in  them  as  the  works  of  painters^  and 
to  rejoice  that  their  authors  united,  in  their  own  persons,  the  sis- 
ter and  corresponding  arts. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Opie's  industry. 

It  was  not  only  from  inclination,  but  from  principle,  that  he 
was  industrious :  he  thought  it  vicious  for  any  one  to  be  satisfied 
in  art  with  aught  less  than  excellence,  and  knew  that  excellence 
is  not  be  obtained  by  convulsive  starts  of  application,  but  by 
continued  and  daily  perseverance  ;  not  by  the  alternately  rapid 
and  faint  step  of  the  iiare,  but  by  the  slow  yet  sure  and  incessant 
pace  of  the  tortoise.  He  required  not  the  incitement  of  a  yearly 
and  public  competition  for  fanfe  to  make  him  studious  and  labo- 
rious. He  would  have  toiled  as  much  had  there  been  no  exhibi- 
tion, and  not  only  during  the  few  months  or  weeks  preceding  it 
did  he  prepare  for  that  interesting  and  anxious  period,  but  the 
whole  foregoing  year  was  his  term  of  preparation. 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  no  one  should  either  paint  or  write 
with  a  view  merely  to  present  bread  or  present  reputation,  nor 
be  contented  to  shine,  like  a  beauty  or  a  fashion,  the  idol  only  of 
the  passing  hour ;— he  felt  it  right  for  painters  and  authors  to  ex- 
perience the  honourable  ambition  and  stimulating  desire  to  live 

*'  In  song  of  distant  days ;" 

his  dme,  therefore,  his  labour,  and  his  study,  were  the  coin  with 
which  he  proudly  tried  to  purchase  immortality :  nor  did  he  ever 
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waste  the  precious  hours  of  day-light  In  any  pursuits  or  en^ge^ 
ments  which  had  not  some  connexion  with  his  art  or  his  profei- 
Bional  interests.  No  wonder,  then,  that  every  sneceasive'  3reir 
saw  him  improved  in  some  branch  of  his  profession  :— -no  woo* 
der  that  one  of  our  first  painters  should  have  said  of  hiniy 
*^  Others  get  forward  by  steps,  but  that  man  by  strides^* 

He  was  always  in  his  painting-room  by' half  past  eight  in  win« 
ter,  and  by  eight  o'clock  in  summer  ;  and  there  he  generally  re- 
mained, closely  engaged  in  painting,  till  half  past  four  in  winter , 
and  till  five  in  summer.  Nor  did  he  ever  allow  himself  to  be 
idle  even  when  he  had  no  pictures  bespoken  :  and  as  he  never 
let  his  execution  rust  for  want  of  practice,  he,  in  that  case,  dAer 
sketched  out  designs  for  historical  or  fancy  pictures,  or  endea* 
voured,  by  working  on  an  unfinished  picture  of  mr,  to  improve 
himself  by  incessant  practice  in  that  difficult  branch  of  his  art^ 
female  portraiture.  Neither  did  he  suffer  his  exertions  t6  be 
paralyzed  by  neglect  the  most  unexpected,  and  disappointment 
the  most  undeserved.  Though  he  had  a  picture  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1801,  which  was  universally  admired,  and  purchased  as 
soon  as  it  was  beheld,  he  saw  himself  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  almost  wholly  without  employ- 
ment ;  and  even  my  sanguine  temper  jrielded  to  the  trial,  I  be- 
gan to  fear  that,  small  as  our  expenditure  was,  it  must  become 
still  smaller.  Not  that  I  allowed  myself  to  own  that  I  despond- 
ed ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  forced  to  talk  to  him  of  hopes,  and 
to  bid  him  look  forward  to  higher  prospects,  as  his  temper,  na- 
tmrally  desponding,  required  all  the  support  possible.  But  gloo- 
my and  painful  indeed  were  those  three  alarming  months  ;  and 
I  consider  them  as  the  severest  trial  that  I  experienced  doring 
my  married  life.  However,  as  I  before  observed,  even  despon- 
dence did  not  make  him  indolent ;  he  continued  to  paint  regu- 
larly as  usual,  and  no  doubt  by  that  means  increased  his  ability 
to  do  justice  to  the  torrent  of  business  which  soon  after  set  in 
towards  him,  and  never  ceased  to  flow  till  the  day  of  his  deaths 

It  is  probable  that  many  young  artists,  men  whose  habits  and 
whose  style  are  yet  to  form,  will  eagerly  seek  out  opportuniiies 
to  study  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Opie,  and  endeavour  to  make  his 
excellencies  their  own ;  but  let  them  not  overlook  the  legacy,  the 
more  valuable  legacy  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  students,  and 
even  proficients  in  art,  in  the  powerful  example  of  his  life.  Soch 
it  appears,  was  his  application,  that  it  would  have  insured  abiKty 
and  renown,  even  had  his  powers  been  of  a  less  superior  kind  ; 
and  such  were  his  economy  and  self-denial,  that  they  would  have 
secured  independence  even  where  the  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
slender  and  uncertain.  For  the  gratifications  of  vanity,  and  for 
<lie  pomps  of  life,  Mr.  Opie  had  no  inclination  ;  therefore  be 
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could  m4  be  Baid  to  have  iMrk  i^  not  trying  to  indulge  in  them. 
Jtot  dKMigh  his  tasties  were  simple,  and  he  loTed  what  may  ba 
denominated  the  cheap  pleasures  of  existence,  reading,  conversa- 
liaUf  an  evening  walk,  either  for  the  sake  of  exercise  or  ibr  the 
•tody  of  picturesque  effect,  still,  there  were  pleasures  of  a  more 
expensive  sort,  for  which  he  earnestly  longed,  but  in  which  bis 
wreU»prinei|ded  economy  forbade  him  to  indulge;  I  mean  the 
purcfaaae  of  pictures  and  of  books.  But  till  he  bad  acquired  a 
certain  mm^  always  the  objeqt  of  his  industr}^— *a  sum  that  would^ 
he  trusted,  make  him  independent  of  the  world,  he  was  resolved 
Id  deny  himself  every  indulgence  that  was  not  absolutely  neccs- 
aary ;  for  be  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  mcurring  debts 
or  pecuniary  obligation :  and  as  be  never  squandered  any  thing 
on  unnecessary  wants,  he  was  always  able  to  discharge  every 
debt  as  it  was  incurred,  whether  of  the  day  or  of  the  week,  and 
lo  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
sometimes  for  others  less  provident,  less  self-denying,  and  less 
fortunate  than  he  was. 

He  was  temperate  in  most. of  his  habits.  Dinnerparties,  if 
they  consisted  of  persons  whose  society  he  valued,  he  was  alwayia 
willing  to  join*  Still,  his  habits  and  nis  taste  were  so  domestic 
in  their  nature,  that  he,  on  the  whole,  preferred  passing  his  even- 
ings  at  home,  to  joining  any  society  abroad ;  and  he  employed 
his  hours  from  tea  to  bed-time  eidier  in  reading  books  of  in- 
atmction  or  amusement,  in  studying  prints  from  the  best  ancient 
and  modem  masiters,  or  in  sketching  designs  for  pictures  of  va« 
rious  descriptions.  Not  unfrequendy  did  he  allow  himself  the 
xebixation  of  reading  a  novel,  even  if  it  were  not  of  the  first 
claas ;  for  he  was  above  the  petty  yet  common  affectation  of  con- 
sidering that  sort  of  reading  as  beneath  any  persons  but  fools  and 
women.  And  if  his  fondness  for  works  of  that  kind  was  a  weak- 
ness, it  was  one  which  he  had  in  common  with  Mr.  Fox  and  , 
Mr.  Porson.  But  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  on  any 
occasion  prevsul  on  him  to  accompany  me  either  to  public  places 
or  into  private  parties  of  a  mixed  and  numerous  kind ;  yet  when 
^t  the  theatre  he  was  interested  and  amused,  and  still  more  so  at 
the  opera,  as  he  delighted  in  Italian  music  and  Italian  singing ; 
and  such  was  the  quickness  of  his  ear,  and  so  excellent  was  his 
musical  memory,  that  in  common  he  accurately  remembered  a 
tune  thai  pleased  him,  on  only  once  hearing  it.  He  played  die 
flute  pleasingly ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  smallest  pretention 
to  voice,  he  sung  comic  songs  to  me  occasionally ;  and  repeated 
comic  verses  with  such  humorous  and  apt  expression,  that  Z 
have  often  told  him,  I  was  convinced,  had  a  troop  of  comediana" 
visited  his  nadve  place  before  he  conceived  his  decided  predileo 
6fm  for  painting,  that  he  would  have  been  an  actor  instead  of  a 
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pahfter ;  and  probably  wotdd  in  time  have  been,  iir  bomb  VaA 
of  comedy,  at  the  head  of  his  profession*  He  had  also  do  inooii^ 
aiderabk  power  of  mimickry :  but  as  in  the  rainbow  idl  tte  on* 
lours  of  the  prism  are  assembled  at  once,  though  the  brighdeat 
tad  deepest  only  are  distinctly  yisible ;  so,  where  there  id  one 
distinguished  vad  superior  talent,  the  person  thus  gfwd  unites 
and  possesses  usually  aH  the  rest,  though  in  att  inferior  degree* 
But  to  go  back  to  his  economy  and  self-dertsdr  They  were 
often  such  as  to  make  me  rashly  imagine  them  to  be  wholly  m^ 
necessary :  still,  I  respected  so  highly  his  motives  for  the  priw^ 
tions  to  which  he  subjected  both  me  and  himself,  diat  for^  dus 
most  part  I  submitted  to  them  cheerfidly,  looking  forward  Wftk 
a  hope  (which  was  not  cUsappoiaHed)  that  the  lime  wouM  coine 
when  our  circumstances  woidd  allow  us  to  have  mofe  of  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  and  to  receive  our  fnends  in  a 
manner  more  suited  to  the  esteem  which  we  entertained  for 
them.  The  time  Ad  come ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  came  too  Aifff. 
Mr.  Ople  was  conscious  that  he  had  nearly  realized  the  sum  so 
long  desired*  I  was  allowed  to  make  ttfe  long^projecfad  allera-* 
rions  and  improvements  in  my  own  apartments^  and  he  had  re* 
solved  to  indulge  himself,  as  be  ealled  it,  in  the  lusrary  of  keep- 
ing a  horse.  You  may  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  Aat  when  he 
had  given  over  lecturing  for  the  season,  and  you  were  requeadng 
him  to  write  a  paper  for  The  Artist  against  a  given  time,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  tired  of  writing,  that  he  would  be  a  gendenuus 
during  the  spring  months,  keep  a  horse,  and  ride  out  every  even- 
iofsff  The  next  time  you  saw  him,  he  was  on  a  sick  eoadi,  and 
the  object  of  affectionate  solicitude  to  all  who  surrounded  him  ! 
He  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  independence  which  he  had  so  virdt- 
Qusly  toiled  to  obtam  ;  but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  every  pos- 
session and  expectation,  and  in  that  year  bodii  of  his  married  life 
and  mine,  which  I  can  wid»  trath  aver  was  the  most  proqKvoa» 
^d  the  most  happy ! 
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i^articulars  of  the  Pearl  TuAncry  in  the  bay  of  Condatschy. 

3Van«2s/erf/r»m  the  Fnnch  JicemOrt  •fa  Vvgage  t9  C^Un^  fwfinmd  Bitmtdn  ifc 

rc«ir«  1790  muf  laOP. 

THE  Island  of  Ceylon  affords  no  greater  curipsity  ^9/^^  ^* 
ropean,  than  a  view  of  this  bay,  during  the  pearl  fishery*  This 
and  desert  then  presents  a  scene  of  such  variety^  that  I  cannot 
say  I  hate  ever  seen  any  thing  that  can  be  compared  to  it    The 
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«ooiiAoettce  of  many  thouftands  of  iiidividuak  of  all  coiottrs  incest 
4iantly  passing  and  Fepassing-^^the  great  number  of  <e^  and  huts 
«recttd  upon  the  shores,  each  of  which  has  its  8hop*-^tbe  multi- 
tude of  barks  thait  -return  in  the  afternoon  from  the  'fishery,  manjr 
cf  them  loaded  with  riches^-v-the  anxiety  painted  upon  the  fac« 
of  die  owners  at  the  time  when  the  barks  are  nearing  the  shore-^ 
the  haste  ,with  which  they  approach  them  in  hopes  of  finding  9. 
valuable  cargo— the  prodigious  number  of  jewellers,  brokers,  and 
iMerchaota,  of  all  nations  and  all  colours,  both  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, all  engaged  about  pearls,  some  separating  and  assorting,  some 
ireighing,  some  examining  the  number  and  value,  and  some  per- 
fomting  diem,«-*<all  these  ^details  united,  make  a  very  lively  ii^- 
pression  <ipoa  the  spectators. 

The  first  object,  before  Ae  -fishery  commences,  is  to  examine 
the  various  oyster  banks,  and  the  state  of  the  oysters,  and  to 
make  a  report  to  government  accordingly.  If  the  quantity  is 
then  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  they  are  come  to  a  proper 
degree  of  maturity,  the  banks  upon  which  the  oysters  are  to  be 
foiuid  are  put  up  to  auction,  and  some  black  is  commonly  the 
auctioneer;  but  sometimes  the  government  Mtjk  proper  to  caus^ 
$be  fishery  to  be  carried  on  upon  their  own  aooou^t,  and  after- 
wards, likewise,  to  sell  the  pearls  to  the  merchants. 

The  peail  fish^y  beghis  in  the  month  of  Febniary,  and  termir 
nates  early  in  April.  Six  weeks,  or  two  months  at  most,  is  the 
^time  fixed  by  the  merchants  for  this  operation.  All  tiie  barks 
being  assembled  in  the  bay  of  Condatschy,  from  hence  they  de- 
part and  return  together  every  day.— As  the  signal  for  sailing,  a 
gun  is  fired  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  fleet  gets  under  sail  with  a 
sea  breeze.  It  arrives  at  the  banks  before  day-break,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  divers  begin  diving.  This  continues  without  intermission 
till  the  breeze  which  springs  up  towards  the  south  gives  the  signal 
ior  the  barks  to  return  to  the  bay.— The  return  is  announced  t^ 
the  proprietors  by  the  firing  of  another  gun,  who  are  in  conrinusd 
aptation  tifl  this  takes  place.  The  moment  they  arrive,  the  ear- 
go  is  brought  on  shore,  as  it  is  necessary  the  whole  of  diem 
should  be  unloaded  before  night.— -But,  however  bad  their  suceesA 
may  have  been,  the  proprietors  very  rarely  betray  any  marks  of 
dissatisfaction,  as  they  sdways  flatter  themselv/es  with  being  more 
successful  another  time 

£adi  barit  carries  twenty  men,  and  a  Hndal,  or  m^ter,  who 
acts  as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  crew  are  attached  to  the  oars,  land  as- 
sist the  divers  in  coming  up  again.  The  divers  descend  fiv^e  at  a 
time,  and  when  die  first  five  aire  up  the  others  replace  them,  div- 
ing alternately,  merely  taking  time  just  sufficient  to  renew  their 
breath. 

To  hasten  the  descent  pf  the  divers,  thp  following  meaqs  a^ 


i 
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used :  They  bring  five  large  pieces  of  reddish  granite  at^tte  oa 
board,  common  in  this  country,  which,  though  rouoded  at  botk 
extremities,  are  still  of  a  pyramidical  form — a  hole  is. made 
through  the  smallest  part  of  them,  sufficient  to  pass  a  cord*  In 
order  to  have  their  feet  at  liberty,  some  divers  make  use  of  a 
stone,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon ;  and  these  stones  they  tie 
round  their  waist,  or  below  the  belly,  when  they  enter  into  the 
water. 

Accustomed  to  this  exercise  from  their  earliest  in&ncy^  the  dir 
vers  are  not  afraid  to  dive  from  four  to  ten  fathom.  When   ''^    * 


of  the  divers  is  upon  the  point  of  going  down,  he  siezes  with  the 
toes  of  his  right  foot  the  cord  attached  to  one  of  the  stones  jiia( 
described,  while  upon  those  of  the  left  foot  he  takes  a  bag  net. 
Ail  the  Indians  have  the  faculty  of  using  their  toes  with  the  same 
facility  as  their  fingers  ;  and,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  with 
their  toes  only,  they  can  bring  up  the  smallest  object  whatever 
from  the  bottom  with  as  much  ease  as  an  European  would  with 
the  use  of  his  fingers* 

The  diver,  being  thus  prepared,  takes  another  cord  in  his  right 
hand,  and,  closing  his  nostrils  with  the  left,  descends  into  the 
ocean,  to  the  bottom  of  which  he  is  rapidly  drawn  by  the  stone. 
He  then  gets  the  bag  net  from  his  neck  before  him^  and,  with  9^ 
jnucli  promptitude  as  address,  he  collects  as  large  a  number  of 
oysters  as  possible  during  the  space  of  time  he  remains  under  we* 
%eT',  which  is,  generally  speaking,  about  two  uunutes.  Afterwards, 
regaining  his  first  position,  he  gives  the  signal  for  assistaDce^  by 
pulling  the  cord  that  he  hcdds  in  his  left  hand* 

By  these  means  he  is  up  again  in  a  moment,  and  is  leceiTed 
into  the  bark.  As  to  the  stone  which  is  left  at  the  bottoas,  that 
is  drawn  up  by  means  of  the  cord  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  e0brta  made  by  the  divers  during  this  operation  are  aa 
violent,  that  when  they  come  up,  they  throw  up  water,  and  some- 
times  even  blood,  from  their  mouths,  their  ears,  and  their  nos* 
trils.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  diving  again 
when  it  comes  to  their  turn.  They  frequently  dive  from  forty  to 
fifty  times  in  a  day,  and  bring  up  a  huiidred  oysters  each  time. 
Some  of  them  rub  their  bodies  widi  oil,  and  stop  up  their  ears 
and  nostrils  to  keep  out  the  water :  others  do  not  use  any  precaa« 
tion  whatever. 

'  But,  thbugh  in  general  diey  do  not  reaiain  more  than  two  mi- 
nutes at  the  bottom  of  Ae  sea,  there  are  some  who  can  stay  four 
^r  five  minutes,  which,  says  the  writer,  I  have  seen  by.  a  youag 
Cftflfre;  the  last  time  I  assisted  in  the  pearl  fishery.  No  penoa 
was  ever  known  to  have  remained  longer  under  water,  excepting 
a  diver  who  came  from  Anjango  in  1797,  and  he  staid  there  six 
minutes.     :,..,.-  .    * 
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Thanks  to  the  suppleness  of  ihe  limbs  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
habit  they  have  contracted  from  their  infancy  this  exercise,  which 
an  European  considers  so  painfiil  and  dangerous^  is  extremely  fa- 
miliar to  them*  What  they  fear  the  most^  is  to  meet  with  a  sharks 
whilst  they  are  at  the  bottom.  This  terrible  creature  is  common 
in  the  seas  that  laye  the  coasts  of  India,  and  is  the  object  of  con- 
tinaal  alarm  to  those  who  venture  into  the  water.  Some  divers^ 
however,  have  the  address  to  evade  the  shark,  though  they  still 
continue  their  time  underneath.  'But  the  terror  which  they  ge- 
nerally labour  under  is  so  permanent,  and  the  certainty  of  escape 
ao  weak,  that,  guided  by  superstition,  they  have  recourse  to  su- 
pernatural means  to  secure  themselves  from  an  enemy  so  formi- 
dable. 

Before  they  dive,  they  seldom  fedl  to  consult  a  conjuror,  or  an 
exorcist,  and  they  implicitly  believe  whatever  he  teUs  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cast  and  the  sect  to  which  the  diver  belongs,  vari- 
ous preparatory  ceremonies  are  prescribed,  in  the  exact  perform- 
ance of  which  they  place  a  confidence,  which  nothing  can  weaken* 
.Their  credulity  is  always  the  same,  though  the  event  should  turn  * 
out  in  direct  opposition  to  the  predictions  of  the  impostor. 

The  appearance  of  a  single  shark  is  enough  to  spread  terror 
among  the  divers.  This  they  communicate  to  their  comrades  of 
the  ottier  barks,  when  their  terror  is  generally  so  great,  that  they 
nsOtm  to  the  bay,  and  refuse  to  fish  any  more  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Sometimes  all  this  alarm  is  caused  by  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  divers  cutting  his  foot  by  treading  upon  a  sharp  stone; 
but  as  the  business  of  the  fishery  suffers  considerably  by  these 
false  alarms,  the  fact  is  rigidly  inquired  into ;  and  if  any  finud 
is  discovered,  the  authors  are  severely  punished. 

During  the  dme  the  barks  are  returning  to  the  bay,  the  proprie- 
tors are  exposed  to  the  chance  of  losing  a  number  of  their  nnest 
pearbt  Wnen  the  oysters  are  left  in  a  state  of  rest  for  any  time, 
th^  frequently  open  of  themselves;  and  then  a  fine  pearl  is  easi- 
ly discovered,  by  thrusting  any  small  substance  between  the  shells 
to  keep  them  open.  After  this,  the  theft  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
mit, and  particularly  among  those  who  are  employed  to  search 
the  oyster  for  pearls.  But  when  the  proprietors  suppose  this  to 
have  been  the  tact,  they  put  the  offenders  under  close  confinementp 
and  give  them  strong  emetics  and  cathartics,  by  which  they  fre- 
quently recover  the  objects  of  research. 

Being  landed,  the  oysters  are  carried  away  by  those  persons  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  deposited  in  pits  about  two  feet  depth. 
They  are  sometimes  placed  in  small  squares,  enclosed  in  widi 
rails,  each  merchant  mrving  his  particular  division.  A  mat  be- 
ing spread  upon  tha  ground  to  prevent  the  oysters  from  touching 
ity  they  are  then  suffered  to  putrify*    After  this  they  are  dried^ 
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and  then  they  may  be  opened  without  ronning  any  risque  of  da- 
maging the  pearls,  which  would  infaUtbly  be  the  case  if  they  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  oysters  whilst  they  are  fresh.  When  the 
shells  are  divided,  the  oysters  are  attentively  examined,  and  they 
are  sometimes  boiled  because  the  pearl  commonly  found,  iix  the 
^hell  is  often  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  oysten 

The  bad  smell  occasioned  by  the  oysters  when  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  is  often  insupportable,  and  continues  a  longtime  af- 
ter the  fishery,  extending  several  miles  about  Cohdatschy,  ren- 
dering the  whole  country  the  most  disagreeable  and  unwholesome, 
till  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoons  puriBes  the  ain  This  unwhole- 
some air,  however,  does  not  repress  those  persons  actuated  by 
the  love  of  gain ;  for,  several  months  after  the  fishing  season  is 
over,  a  number  of  individuals  may  be  seen  walking  about  with 
their  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  searching  every  spot  wher6 
the  oysters  have  been  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Very  frequently 
some  of  these  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  pearl,  which  amply 
rewards  them  for  their  pains*  In  the  year  1797,  a  man  of  the 
lowest  class  discovered  one  of  very  great  valuet  which  be  dispo- 
sed of  for  a  considerable  sum. 
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ANECDOTES  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  PBTER 

THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

PETER  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  great  man  f  Every  circum- 
stance of  his  malady,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  could  only  ap- 
pertain to  an  extraordinary  personage.  A  too  frequent  use  of 
strong  liquors  had  occasioned  a  violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
his  disorder.  This  conqueror,  this  intrepid  warrior,  who  had  so 
often  confronted  death  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  could  not  con- 
quer a  false  delicacy  :  it  cost  him  his  life.  It  is  certain  that  had 
he  discovered  his  malady  from  the  beginning,  he  might  have  liv- 
ed thirty  years  longer;  he  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  this 
disorder,  in  its  commencement,  was  a  thing  of  no  consequence. 

This  childish  timidity,  this  species  of  innocence  and  modest}^* 

*  He  was  modest,  in  two  senses ;  and  modesty  and  simplicity  were,  at  that 
time,  the  accompaniments  of  great  mindn.  I  knew  only  the  Marechal  ViUan» 
who  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  After  a  long  succesaion  of  military  gkiiy 
and  brilliant  actions,  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  title  of  a  great  man,  if  be 
had  not  soimded  his  own  praises ;  ever  boasting,  he  spoke  of  onl^  his  own 
merits  and  scn'ices,  and  had  all  the  vanity  of  a  man  ri^en  from  nothing. 
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n  €atainly  one  of  the  propeniea  of  genius ;  and  it  is  a  principle 
nctaebed  to  great  men  to  wi^h  to  conceal  their  weakness  from  the 
world;  but  which  too  often  ^yes  u»  cause  of  sorrow,  as. in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  fatal  consequencea  which  may  ensue. 

Thirty  yean  longer  of  life,  from  the  energy  given  by  Peter  to 
the  nation,  would  nave  rendered  it  much  more  strong  and  com- 
plete :  he  saw,  under  his  reign,  that  revolution  which  he  bad  pre- 
pared, almost  entirely  accomplished.  What  good  did  he  not  per- 
form for  Russia  ?  Wb^t  long  rooted  abuses  did  he  not  destroy  ? 
What,  wonderful  establishments  did  he  not  make  ?  In  a  painful 
disorder,  he  took,  like  a  timid  child,  in  a  private  manner,  and  as 
if  by  stealth,. the  medicines  of  an  empiric^  brought  him  by  one  of 
his  valets,  and  who,  according  to  the  state  he  waa  in^  promised 
to  cure  him]  He  continued  these  remedies,  and  the  disorder  in- 
creased: vanquished,  at  last,  by  extreme  pwi^he  had  recourse 
to  physicians.  Doctors  Blomenstrof  and  Bredlow,  made  use  of 
ordinary  methods,  which  might  have  succeeded  in  the  conunence- 
ment :  but  an  inflammation  having  taken  place^  their  cares  were 
insufficient;  the  evil  was  iiremediable. 

After  undergoing  some  operations,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery^  but  his  cure  was  not  yet  established— he  became  impa-» 
tient;  this  active  being  had  not  learnt  to  endure  sickness,  and  he 
suffered  from  his  confinement,  as  much  as  from  his  disorder :  be 
went  to  visit  the  works  of  the  canal  at  Ladoga ;  a  great  under- 
taking, conducted  and  directed  by  the  Count  of  Munich ;  from 
thence  he  went  to  view  the  armories,  the  salt  works,  and  forges; 
all  those  establishments  created  by  himself^  the  fruits  of  his  ge- 
nius^ and  the  information  he  had  gained  by  his  travels.  It  was 
9t  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  in  the  montn  of  October,  already 
very  severe  ii\  the  climate  of  Russia,  he  went  by  water,  his  favou- 
rite way  of  travelling,  the  cold  seized  him,  and  he  felt  it.  The 
physician  advised  him  to  return  immediately  to  Petcrsburgh ;  he 
was  not  yet  ill,  but  he  expected  to  become  so.  An  honourable 
cau^,  worthy  of  his  great  soul,  the  cause  of  humanity,  caused  hi^ 
relapse. 

He  returned  by  the  Achta;  he  saw  a  boat  overset,  and  the  sai- 
Iprs  in  danger  of  perishing,  were  struggling  against  the  waves : 
be  sent  some  of  his  crew  to  their  assistance  ;  they  were  unsuc^ 
qessful,  not  being  quick  enough.  Peter  followed  all  their  move- 
ments with  his  eye;  his  generous  heart  beat  for  the  wretched, 
helpless  beings ;  be  could  restrain  himself  no  longer ;  he  ordered 
his  yatcht  to  advance,  he  plunged  into  the  water,  and  hastened  to 
succour  the  unfortunate !  his  strength  and  his  lofty  stature  ren- 
dered him  fit  for  an  enterprise  of  this  kind ;  he  saved,  and  drag- 
ged all  these  sailors  •ut  of  the  water  f  But  he.  felt  the  cold  and 
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damp  had  deeply  penetiated  hb  hodji  though  he  ^MS  lii«e  tiiMtt 
paiiu  When  he  arrived  at  Petersburgh  he  had  a  fatal  febipte^ 
a  gang;i^ne  had  taken  place  in  the  part  affected^  and.  he  died  al 
the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 
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AS  this  extraordinary  personage  has  long  beeti  the  flieme,  ncyt 
only  of  children's  early  study  and  terror,  and  as  no  afterpiece  had 
ever  a  greater  run  than  that  splen<Ud  and  popular  musical  en- 
tertainment  which  bears  the  title  of  Blue  Beard,  our  readers 
vdU,  no  doubt,  be  gratified  in  perusing  the  character  of  that  be- 
hig,  who  really  existed,  and  who  was  distinguished,  in  horror  and 
derision,  by  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  famous  Gilles,  Marquis  de  Laval,  a  Marshal  of 
France,  and  a  general  of  uncommon  intrepidity,  and  gready  dis* 
tjnguished  himself  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  V L  and  Vll.  by 
his  courage ;  particularly  agamst  the  English,  when  tiiey  invaded 
France.  He  rendered  those  services  to  his  country  which  were 
sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name  had  ht  sot  for  ever  tarnished 
his  glory  by  the  most  horrible  and  cruel  niurders,  blasphemies, 
and  licentiousness  of  every  kind.  His  revenues  were  princely, 
but  hb  prodigality  was  sufficient  to  render  an  Emperor  a  bank- 
rupt. Wherever  he  went  he  had  in  his  suite  a  seraglio,  a  com- 
pany of  players,  a  band  of  musicians,  a  society  of  sorcerers,  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  cooks,  packs  of  dogs  of  various 
kinds,  and  above  two  hundred  led  horses  :  Mezeray,  an  author 
of  the  highest  repute,  says,  that  he  encouraged  and  maintained 
men  who  called  themselves  sorcerers,  to  discover  hidden  treasures, 
and  corrupted  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  attach  tiiemselvea 
to  him,  and  afterwards  killed  .them  for  the  sake  of  their  blood, 
which  was  requisite  to  form  his  charms  and  incantations.  These 
horrid  excesses  may  be  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the*  age  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  they  were,  certainly,  but  too  of<» 
ten  practised.  He  was,  at  lengdi,  for  a  state  crime  against  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  field  at  Nan- 
tes 1440 ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  present  at  his  exe- 
cution, so  far  mitigated  the  sentence,  that  he'  was  first  strangled, 
then  burnt,  and  his  ashes  buried.  Though  he  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  France,  he  declared, 
previous  to  his  death,  that  all  his  horrible  excesses  were  owing 
to  his  wretched  educatioi^.  ' 
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AvfioiiUrft  of  the  borrible  imprisonneiit  of  the  English  in  the  Black  Bi)}^ 
after  the  tiiiptiiie  of  CaleatU  hj  slonn^  in  June  1756. 

AT  five  )lie  Nabob  entered  the  fort,  accomf^ied  by  his 
geaeral  Meer  Ja£|er,  and  most  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
ysmy*  He  immediately  ordered  Omichund  and  Kissendass  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  received  them  with  civili^ ;  and  ha- 
ving bid  some  officers  to  go  a^d  take  possession  of  the  Compa^ 
ny's  treasury,  he  proceeded  to  the  principal  apartment  of  the 
*  fsictory,  where  he  sat  in  state,  and  received  the  compliments  of 
his  court  and  attendants  in  magnificent  expressions  of  his  prowess 
and  good  fortune.  Soon  after  he  sent  for  Mr.  Holwell,  to  whom 
he  e]q>ressed  much  resentment  at  the  presumption  of  the  English 
in  daring  to  defend  the  fort,  and  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
amallness  of  the  sum  found  in  the  treasury,  which  did  not  e:^- 
ceed  50,000  rupees. 

Mr.  Holwell  returning  to  his  unfortunate  companions,  found 
diem  assembled,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard.     Seversd 
buildings  on  the  north  and  south  sidess^of  the  fort  were  already 
.in  flames,  which  approached  with  so  thi^k  a  smoke  on  either 
hand,  that  the  prisoners  imagined  their  enemies  had  caused  this 
.  oonflagration,  in  order  to  suffocate  them  bietween  the  two  fires. 
On  each  side  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fort,  extended  a  range  of 
.chambers  adjoining  to  the  curtain ;  and  before  jthe  chambers  a 
▼aranda,  or  open  ^lery :  it  was  of  arched  masonry,  and  intend- 
ed to  shelter  the  soldiers  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but,  being  low^ 
almost  totally  obstructed  the  chambers  behind  from  the  light  and 
air ;  and  whilst  some  of  the  guard  were  looking  in  other  parts 
of  the  factoty  for  proper  places  to  confine  the  prisoners  during 
the  night,  the  rest  ordered  them  to  assemble  in  ranks  under  the 
varanda  on  the  right  hand  of  the  gateway,  where  they  remaii^ed  for 
.  3ome  time  with  so  litde  suspicion  of  their  impending  fate,  that  they 
laughed  among  themselves  at  the  seeming  oddity  of  this  disposi- 
tion, and  amused  themselves  with  conjecturing  what  they  should 
next  be  ordered  to  do.  About  8  o'clock,  those  who  had  been  sent 
.to  examine  the  rooms,  reported  that  they  had  found  none  fit  for 
the  purpose.   On  which  the  principal  officer  commanded  the  pri- 
soners to  go  into  one  of  the  rooms  which  stood  behind  them 
.along  the  varanda.     It  was  the  common  dungeon  of  the  garri- 
son, who  used  to  call  it.  The  Black  Hale*   Many  of  the  prisoners 
knowing  the  place,  began  to  expostulate ;  upon  which  the  officer 
ordered  his  men  to  cut  down  those  who  besiuted ;  on  which  the 
j>risoners  obeyed.    But,  befnre  all  were  within;  &e  r^om  was  so 
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thronged,  that  the  last  entered  with  difficulty.  The  guard  imme- 
diately closed  and  locked  the  door ;  con^ning  1|4:6  persons  in  a 
room  not  twenty  feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows,  and 
these  obstructed  by  the  varanda. 

It  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  year ;  and  the  night  uncom- 
monly sultry,  even  at  this  season.  The  excessive  pressure  of 
their  bodies  against  one  another,  and  the  intolerable  heat  which 
prevailed  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  convinced  the  prisoners 
that  it  was  impossible  to  live  through  the  night  in  this  horrible 
confinement;  and  violent  attempts  were  immediately  made  to 
force  the  door,  but  without  effect,  for  it  opened  inward;  on 
which  many  began  to  give  a  loose  to  rage.  Mr.  Holwell,  who 
had  placed  himself  at  one  of  the  windows,  exhorted  them  to  re-fll 
main  composed  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  only  means  of 
surviving  the  night,  and  his  remonstrances  produced  a  short  in- 
terval of  quiet ;  during  which  he  applied  to  an  old  Jemautdar, 
who  bore  some  marks  of  humanity  in  his  countenance,  promis- 
ing to  give  him  a  thousand  rupees  in  the  morning,  if  he  would 
separate  the  prisoners  into  two  chambers.  The  old  man  went  to 
try,  but  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  said  it  was  impossible ;  when 
Mr.  Holwell  offered  him  a  larger  sum ;  on  which  he  retired  once 
more,  and  returned  with  the  fatal  sentence,  that  no  relief  could 
be  expected,  because  the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  no  one  dared  to 
wake  him. 

In  the  m«an  time,  every  minute  had  increased  their  sufferings. 
The  first  effect  of  their  confinement  was  a  profuse  and  continued 
sweat,  which  soon  produced  intolerable  thirst,  succeeded  by  eit- 
crutiating  pains  in  the  breast,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  little 
short  of  suffocation.  Various  means  were  tried  to  obtain  more 
room  and  air.  Every  one  stripped  off  his  clothes ;  every  hat 
was  put  in  motion  ;  and  these  methods  affording  no  relief,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  all  sit  down  on  their  hams  at  the  samie 
time,  and,  after  remaining  a  little  while  in  this  posture,  rise  all 
together.  This  fatal  expedient  was  thrice  repeated  before  they 
had  been  confined  an  hour ;  and  every  time,  several,  unable  to 
rear  themselves  again,  fell,  and  were  trampled  to  death  by  their 
companions.  Attempts  were  aj^ain  made  to  force  the  door, 
which,  failing  as  before,  redoubled  their  rage  ;  but  the  thirst  in- 
creasing, nothing  but  "  Water !  water  !"  became,  soon  after,'  t^ 
general  cry.  The  good  Jemautdar  immediately  ordered  some 
skins  of  water  to  be  brought  to  the  windows  ;  but,  instead  of  re- 
lief, his  benevolence  became  a  more  dreadful  cause  of  destruc- 
tion ;  for  the  sight  of  the  water  threw  every  one  into  such  ex- 
cessive agitations  and  ravings,  that,  unable  to  resist  this  violent 
impulse  of  nature,  none  could  wait  to  be  regularly  served,  but 
each,  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  batded  against  those  who  were 
likely  to  get  it  before  him;  and,  in  these  conflicts,  many  were 
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either  pressed  to  death  by  the  efforts  of  others,  or  suffocated  by 
their  own.  This  scene,  instead  of  producing  compassion  in  the 
guard  without,  only  excited  their  mirth  ;  and  they  held  up  lights 
to  the  bars,  in  order  to  have  the  diabolical  satisfaction  of  view- 
ing the  deplorable  contentions  of  the  sufferers  within ;  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  get  any  water  whilst  it  was  thus  furiously 
disputed,  at  length  suffered  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  win- 
dows to  convey  it  in  their  hats  to  those  behind  them.  It  proved 
no  relief  either  to  their  thirst,  or  other  sufferings ;  for  the  fever 
increased  every  moment  with  the  increasing  depravity  of  the  air 
in  the  dungeon,  which  had  been  so  often  respired,  and  was  satu- 
rated with  the  hot  and  deleterious  effluvia  of  putrifying  bodies  ; 
^of  which  the  stench  was  little  less  than  mortal.  Before  midnight, 
all  who  were  alive,  and  had  not  partaken  of  the  air  at  the  win- 
dows, were  either  in  a  lethargic  stupefaction,  or  raving  with  de- 
lirium. Every  kind  of  invective  and  abuse  was  uttered,  in  hopes 
of  provoking  the  guard  to  put  an  end  to  their  miseries,  by  firing 
into  the  dungeon ;  and  whilst  some  were  plaspheming  their  Cre- 
ator with  the  frantic  execrations  of  torment  in  despair,  Heaven 
was  implored  by  others  with  wild  and  incoherent  prayers ;  until 
the  weaker,  exhausted  by  these  agitations,  at  length  laid  down 
quietly,  and  expired  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  agonizing 
friends.  Those  who  still  survived  in  the  inward  part  of  the  dun- 
geon, finding  that  the  water  had  afforded  them  no  relief,  made 
efforts  to  obtain  air,  by  endeavouring  to  scramble  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  stood. between  them  and  the  windows  ;  where  the 
utmost  strength  of  every  one  was  employed  for  two  hours,  either 
in  maintaining  his  own  ground,  or  in  endeavouring  to  get  that  of 
which  others  were  in  possession.  All  regards  of  compassion  and 
affection  were  lost,  and  no  one  would  recede  or  give  way  for  the 
relief  of  another.  Faintness,  sometimes,  gave  short  pauses  of 
quiet,  but  the  first  motion  of  any  one  renewed  the  struggle 
through  all,  under  which  ever  and  anon,  some  one  sunk  to  rise 
no  more.  At  two  oVlock,  not  one  more  than  fifty  remained 
alive.  But  even  this  number  were  too  many  to  partake  of  the 
saving  sdr,  the  contest  for  which,  and  life,  continued  until  the 
mom,  long  implored,  began  to  break ;  and,  with  the  hqpe  of  re- 
lief gave  the  few  survivors  a  view  of  the  dead.  The  survivors 
then  at  the  window,  finding  that  their  entreaties  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  guard  to  open  the  door,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  secretary  of  the  council,  that  Mr.  Holwell,  if  alive,  might 
have  more  influence  to  obtain  their  relief;  and  two  of  the  com- 
pany undertaking  the  search,  discovered  him,  having  still  some 
signs  of  life ;  but  when  they  brought  him  towards  the  window, 
every  one  refused  to  quit  his  place,  excepting  captain  Mills,  who, 
with  rare  generosity,  offered  to  resign  his ;  on  which  the  rest 
likewise  agreed  to  make  room.    He  had  scarcely  begun  to  rectf- 
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ver  his  senses,  before  an  officer,  sent  by  the  Nabob,  eame  and 
inquired  if  the  English  chief  survived ;  and,  soon  after,  the  same 
man  returned  with  an  order  to  open  the  prison.  The  dead  were 
so  thronged,  and  the  survivors  had  so  litde  strength  remaining, 
that  they  were  en^loyed  near  half  an  hour  in  removing  the  bo- 
dies which  lay  against  the  door,  before  they  could  clear  a  passage 
to  go  out  one  at  a  time ;  when,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  who 
went  in,  no  mere  than  twenty-three  came  out  alive,  the  ghast^ 
liest  forms  that  ever  were  seen  alive.  The  Nabob^s  troops  be* 
held  them,  and  the  havock  of  death  from  which  they  had  escap*^ 
ed,  with  indiiFerence  ;  but  did  not  prevent  them  from  removing 
to  a  distance,  and  were  immediately  obliged,  by  the  intolerable 
stench,  to  clear  the  dungeon,  whilst  others  dug  a  ditch,  on  the '. 
outside  of  the  fort,  into  which  all  the  dead  bodies  were  promis* 
iuously  thrown. 

Mr.  Holwell,  unable  to  stand,  was,  soon  after,  carried  to  the 
Nabob,  who  was  so  far  from  shewing  any  compassion  for  his 
condition,  or  remorse  for  the  death  of  the  other  prisoners,  that 
he  only  talked  of  the  treasures  which  the  English  had  buried  ; 
and,  threatening  him  with  farther  injuries,  if  he  persisted  in  con- 
cealing them,  ordered  him  to  be  kept  a  prisoner.  The  officers 
to  whose  charge  he  was  delivered  put  him  into  fetters,  together 
with  Messrs.  Court  and  Walcot,  who  were  likewise  supposed  t» 
know  something  of  the  treasures ;  the  rest  of  the  survivors, 
amongst  whom  were  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Mills,  were  told  they 
might  CO  where  they  pleased ;  but  an  English  woman,  the  only 
one  of  her  sex  amongst  the  sufierers,  was  reserved  for  the  serag- 
lio of  the  general,  Meer  Jaffier.  llie  dread  of  remaining  any 
longer  within  the  reach  of  such  barbarians,  detennined  most  of 
them  to  remove  immediately,  as  iar  as  ^eir  strength  enabled 
them,  from  the  fort,  and  most  tended  towards  the  vessels,  which 
were  still  in  sight ;  but  when  they  reached  Govindpore,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Company's  bounds,  they  were  informed  that 
guards  were  stationed  to  prevent  any  persons  from  passing  ta  the 
vessels ;  on  which  most  of  them  took  shelter  in  deserted  huts, 
where  some  of  the  natives^  who  had  served  the  English  in  differ- 
ent emjdoyments,  came  and  administered  to  their  immediate 
wants.  Two  or  three,  however^  ventured,  and  got  to  the  ves- 
sels before  sun-set.  Their  appearance,  and  the  dreadful  tale  ther 
had  to  tell,  were  the  severest  of  reproaches  to  those  on  board, 
who,  intent  only  on  their  own  preservation,  had  made  no  efforts 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  rest  of  the  garrison ;  never,  per- 
haps, was  such  an  opportifhity  of  performing  an  heroic  action  so 
ignominious!^  neglected :  for  a  single  sloop,  with  15  brave  men 
on  board,  might,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  have 
come  up,  and,  anchoring  under  the  fort,  have  carried  away  alt 
who  suffered  in  the  dungeoi)^ 
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French  £«/^re.*^Tke  following  extrftctfrom  the  Journal  de  Parhj 
may  be  regarded  a»  a&  official  expose  of  the  military  ^and  naval 
strength  of  the  empire : 

^  If  we  take  a  view  of  the  French  empire,  we  see  that  it  to  day 
ofSers  a  development  of  forces^  perhaps,  unexampled.  At  the  mo- 
mentf  when  near  500,000  men  are  marching  from  Hamburgh,  the 
Wesel,  Mayence,  Verona,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  whilst  50,000  men  form 
camps  of  reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  France,  Italy^ 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces,  and  that  six  armies^ 
amounting  to  nearly  300,000  men,  are  in  the  peninsula,  fifty  battalions 
«re  in  march  from  different  points,  to  replace,  in  Spain,  seven  or  eight 
regiments,  which  have  been  recalled,  and  some  detachments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  6000  cavalry,  have  set  out  from  the  depots  to  rein- 
force that  same  army,  and  all  this  is  done  without  effort,  without  ex- 
traordinary mean^  without  bustle.  At  the  same  time,  considerable 
fleets  are  equipped  and  armed ;  several  vessels  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  be  completed  in  Toulon;  several  are  constructing  at 
Venice,  one  has  been  launched  at  Genoa,  many  others  are  upon  the 
stocks  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Cherbourg,  and  Rochefort. 
The  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  ships,  roads,  canals,  bridges,  new 
basins,  and  dock-yards,  are,  as  we  are  assured,  more  considers^le  than 
those  of  last  year:  the  construction  of  a  new  basin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  is  talked  of:  the  road  from  Hamburgh  to  Wesel  will,  this 
year,  be  finished:  thus  a  route  of  more  than  80  leagues,  costing 
more  than  ten  millions,  will  have  been  finished  in  less  than  two  years. 
The  road  from  Amsterdam  to  Antwerp  occupies  three  depots  of 
workmen ;  six  of  the  same  are  employed  upon  that  which  coasts  the 
Mediterranean  from  Nice  to  Rome ;  that  from  Parma  to  Spezzia. 
The  causeway  from  Bourdeaux  to  Bayonne,  across  Les  I^andes,  will 
be  finished  this  season.  Roads,  which  will  cross  the  Berre  in  different ' 
directions,  are,  it  is  said,  in  contemplation,  and  the  establishing  of  a 
direct  communication  with  Saragossa,  by  travelling  the  Pyrenees  at 
a  great  member  of  points.  The  basin  of  Flushing  will  be  completely 
finished  before  the  month  of  June ;  thirty  vessels,  completely  armed, 
will  be  able  to  enter  it,  an  advantage  which  the  old  basin  did  not  pos- 
sessi  in  which  ships  could  not  enter  without  having  their  guns  taken 
en^t.    This  year  ^e.  £}be.  has  been  sounded,  and  understood ;  tha4 
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.  river  possesses  siinilar  advantages  to  those  possessed  by  the  Scheldt ; 
it  has  fine  harbours,  basins,  and  an  arsenal  for  building  will  be  estab- 
lished there.  The  works  of  the  strong  fortresses  are  pursued  with 
equal  acttvitf.  Three  forts  have  been  constructed  at  the  Helder; 
forts  Morlando,  Dugemmu,  and  Lasalle,  are  entirely  completed,  and 
covered  by  inundations.  Batteries  defend  the  passage  of  the  Helder^ 
and  protect  the  squadron.  A  basin  and  a  maritime  establishment 
have  been  decreed,  and  will  be  commenced  this  year.  Already  would 
three  months'  open  trenches  be  required  to  take  the  Helder,  that  kty 
of  the  Zuiderzee  and  Holland." 

Masnacrc  at  Valencia.^^\t  may  be  recollected,  that  Suchet^  in  one 
of  his  despatches  relative  to  the  fall  of  Valencia,  accused  Mr.  Tup- 
per,  the  British  consul  in  that  city,  of  having  encouraged  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  French  residents  in  the  place,  325  in  number  i  Mr.  T. 
has  published  a  vindication  of  himself  from  this  horrible  charge,  and 
gives  the  following  as  a  true  narrative  of  his  proceedings  during  the 
massacre. 

^^  A  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Isidro,  of  Madrid,  headed  a  faction 
which  was  composed  of  men  of  the  vilest  characters.  They  had  all 
been  guilty  either  of  murder,  or  of  other  great  crimes,  for  which 
some  of  them  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life,  and  others 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  They  were,  however,  unlawfully  set  at 
liberty ;  and  placing  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief, 
they  took  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Valencia  in  the  month  of  June, 
1808.  They  then  declared  void  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Junta, 
of  which  I  was  a  member;  but  its  sittings  were  nevertheless  conti* 
nued. — Before  this  faction  got  into  power,  the  French  residents  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  and  were  then  protected  by  the  Junta  i  but 
as  soon  as  the  canon  and  his  party  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
place,  these  unfortunate  refugees  fell  victims  to  their  sanguinary 
views.  During  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  about  150  of  these  mise* 
Table  men  were  most  savagely  butchered  ;  and  the  next  morning  175 
others  were  ordered,  by  the  infamous  canon,  to  be  chained  together} 
and  marched  out  into  the  open  fields,  where  they  were  all  murdered 
by  a  dozen  men  belonging  to  this  band  of  assassins,  and  who  were 
sent  there  for  the  express  purpose. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  their  barbarous  intention,  I  hasten- 
ed to  the  spot,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  this  bloody  work,  or  at  least  to 
lessen  the  number  of  victims ;  but  all  my  exertions  were  in  vain.  In 
the  mean  time  the  city  was  one  general  scene  of  blood  and  anarchy ; 
the  assassins  every  where  committed  the  vilest  depredations,  and  be- 
ing guilty  of  the  most  inhuman  murders.  The  French  consul,  La- 
crusse,  was  now  diligently  sought  for.  I  wrote  to  him,  however,  at 
the  risk  of  my  life,  and  offered  him  my  house  and  my  protection,  of 
which  he  gratefully  accepted,  and  thus  he  escaped  from  his  blood- 
thirsty pursuers.  His  fate  was  in  my  hands ;  but  still,  at  the  farther 
hazard  of  my  own  safety,  1  kept  him  concealed  for  many  days,  until 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  conveying  him  down  to  the  sea  side,  and  em- 
barking him  for  France^  on  board  an  English  vessel^  with  about  60 
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Others  of  his  countrymen,  whom  Providence  had  also  made  me  in- 
strumental in  saving  from  the- murderous  knife  of  the  barbarians. 
Their  audacity  had  at  last  become  so  great,  that  they  even  brought 
iive  unfortunate  and  respectable  Frenchmen  in  the  hall  of  the  Junta, 
during  one  of  its  sittings,  and  there  murdered  them.    On  this  occa- 
sion I  was  the  only  member  who  at  first  ventured  to  oppose  these 
ruffians,  but  I  was  soon  seconded  by  Padre  Rico.    I  sprang  from  my 
seat,  and  placing  myself  between  the  devoted  victims  and  their  mur- 
derers, I  endeavoured  to  appease  their  rage ;  but  that  endeavour  was 
fruitless,  and  I  was  nearly  assassinated  myself.     An  arm  was  even 
lifted  to  murder  me,  but  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  me  was  provi- 
dentially intercepted  in  its  fall.     About  this  time  also,  and  while  the 
French  consul  still  remained  secretly  under  my  protection,  my  house 
was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  assassins ;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  friends,  I  successfully  opposed  their  entrance,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  several  of  this  sanguinary  band.    One  day 
I  had  likewise  the  good  fortune  to  get  about  30  of  them  together  in 
the  market-place.     These  men,  fully  armed,  accustomed  to  murder, 
and  ripe' for  further  crimes,  formed  a  ring  round  me,  and  I  addressed 
them  for  a  considerable  time.     I  forgot  that  the  men  whose  cause  I 
"Was  pleading  were*  Frenchmen  ;  I  forgot  also  my  own  danger  2  huma« 
nity  alone  was  the  motive  that  prompted  ,me;  and  by  means  of  pro- 
mises and  money,  I  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  fury  of  the  most  sa- 
vage and  brutal  of  men.     Many  of  them  were  even  brought  over  to 
my  party;  and  frotn  that  day  the  streams  of  blood  that  had  been  wit- 
nessed for  some  time  in  the  unfortunate  city  of  Valencia,  ceased  to 
flow. 

"  Soon  after  this,  the  Junta  recovered  its  full  authority.  The  chief 
of  this  bloody  plot  was  arrested,  tried  by  the  Junta,  found  guilty  of 
assassination,  and  executed  with  about  90  of  his  accomplices,  and  I 
must  also  add,  that'I  was  one  among  the  most  active  in  bringing  them 
to  punishment. 

"  Such  was  my  conduct  during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness; and  such  too,  as  I  would  again  observe,  if  unfortunately  I  should 
again  be  exposed  to  witness  the  massacre  of  any  peaceful  citizens. 

''  If  Marshal  Suchet  was  in  possession  of  the  above  facts,  when  he 
accused  me  of  having  participated  in  the  guilt  of  those  assassins,  who 
might  have  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  then  his 
charge  is  most  ungenerous  and  base ;  and  if  he  was  not  acquainted 
ivith  those  facts,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  shown  some  ground  on 
vhich  to  bring  forward  so  serious  an  accusation,  although  against  aa 
-enemy.  0 

«P.  Laret  Tupper.*' 

Syruft  from  CAf«n«f«— Naples,  February  29.  The  syrup  from 
chesnuts,  which  during  a  few  days  lately  has  been  exposed  to  sale  in 
this  city,  is  so  perfect  as  to  make  us  no  longer  think  of  the  best  grape 
.  syrup.  It  is  infinitely  sweeter  for  sherbets,  lemonade,  and  all  cuhnary 
purposes.  The  manufacturerii  are  now  intent  on  extracting  sugar 
from  this  syrup* 
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£ap:hguake9*'^'Romef  March  22.  This  morning mbotitCfafireeo'ckfeii, 
a  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  strongest  of  vny  felt  in  Italy  for  a  caft> 
siderable  length  of  time,  was  experienced  in  this  city,  it  lasted  abouC 
25  seconds,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  noise  resembling  that  ^ 
thunder:  the  movement  was  in  the  direction  of  nearly  from  north  to 
south.  The  heavens  were  serene,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  tempo* 
rature  moderate.  The  atmosphere  was  afterwards  charged  witii  bteck 
clouds.  Almost  all  the  buildings  suffered  more  or  less.  A  woman 
died  of  fright,  and  a  country  house  fell,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  two 
children  and  their  father. 

Recent  advices  I'eceived  froui  the  Mediterranean  state,  that  severe 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  at  Smyrna,  which  did  great  ims* 
chief. 

Imftrovementa, — Letters  frem  New  South  Wales  of  May  20,  statCi 
that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  that  colony  since  the  ac- 
cession of  colonel  Macquarrie  to  the  government.  The  large  town  of 
Sydney  is  now  planned  and  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  and  ifivided 
into  districts,  with  head-boroughs,  sub-constables,  watchmen*  Scc^^*. 
D'Arcy  Wentworth  has  been  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  police. 
Five  townships  have  been  laid  out  on  the  Hawkesbury  and  George 
rivers.  The  roads  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta  and  Hawkesbury,  which 
wece  scarcely  passable,  have  been  repaired,  bridges  thrown  over  the 
small  streams,  and  turnpikes  established.  Butcher's  meat  was  from 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  and  the  supply  of  the  colony  equ^l  to  its  con« 
sumption*  Wool  was  likely  to  be  the  first  staple  of  commerce.  Set- 
tlers of  good  character  were  furnished  with  live  stock,  from  the  go- 
vernment stores,  on  consideration  of  paying  the  value,  in  money  or 
grain,  in  eighteen  months.  The  population  of  Sydney  is  estimated 
at  10|000  souls,  of  which  number  SOOO  have  been  sent  from  England 
as  convicts. 

'SMbunf  Caucasus  exfilored, — Petersburgh,  March  12.  Two  learn* 
#d  travellers,  Messrs.  Engelhardt  and  Parrot,  are  returned  from  a 
journey  they  made  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  are  arrived  at  Dorpat. 
They  have  employed  the  course  of  a  complete  year  in  examining  by 
barometrical  observations  the  general  levels  of  the  countries  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea;  in  order  to  determine  with  preciaioa 
which  of  those  bodies  of  water  is  the  higher.  The  solution  of  th^ 
problem  will  result  from  the  combination  of  their  observations,  when 
they  are  properly  put  in  order.  This  is  not  a  question  of  pure  curio- 
sity interesting  only  to  the^amed:  it  will  be  applied  to  determine 
the  courses  of  canals  of  c  Amunication  between  those  two  seas.— 
These  travellers  have  accomplished  a  still  more  difficult  enterprise : 
they  have  visited  the  very  summit  of  the  Kasbeck,  a  spire,  the  point 
of  which  is  the  highest  of  the  whole  chain  of  Caucasus,  without  ex- 
cepting even  £ll-Rouss.  There  was  not  before  this  exploit  any  esti- 
mate formed  which  approached  the  real  height  of  this  peak ;  and  it 
results  from  their  observations,  that  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  this 
mountain  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  the  famous  Mont  Blanc. 


jlifliiiig  the  difcovciieB  made  bjr  diete  travtUers,  in  countries  nevep 
tMlbr*  Yisktd  l^  tibe  human  foot»  may  be  reckoned  the  sources  of  the 
liver  Teiek;  and  the  sacred  phices  where  the  Ingouschs  perform 
their  religious  ceremonies  on  the  summil  of  the  mountun  Ossay. 
This  journey  is  particularly  distinguished  by  observations  on  geograr 
phy  and  mineralogy,  with  which  M.  Engelhart  proposes  soon  to  en- 
doh  thoae  branchM  of  «dence« 

.  ^aianc^s^^BtrBtf  February  19L  At  St  Bernard,  last  week,  an 
avidanche  of  aaow  carried  with  it  a  transport  of  nxty  horoea  and  their 
4riverB  into  the  vale  beneath. 

,  Basle,  March  15.  We  have  received  from  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
aona,  very  Istteiy,  fresh  details  of  the  lamentable  and  fatal  events  that 
have  resulted  from  various  avalanches  in  that  country,  and  its  neigh- 
beurhood.  ,I>iiring  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  February,  there  were 
no  less  than  fdne  between  Martihsbruck  and  Finsternunz.  In  the 
lower  Engadine,  the  roads  and  communications  were  obstructed  dur- 
11^  ten  days.  Very  extensive  masses  of  snow  which  no  longer  ad» 
hered  to  the  ancient  covering  of  ice,  have  been  detached  from  the 
crests  or  aides  of  the  mountains.  An  enormous  avalanche  fell  near 
tp  Zames ;  another  near  to  Guarda ;  .a  third  at  Pkta-Maia.  On  the 
16th  and  ifth  theve  were  two,  which  damaged  various  buildings  at 
Fettan ;  a  village  of  which  part  had  already  been  swept  away  by  a  pre- 
vifms  avalanche,  and  the  other  part  aood  afterwards  consumed  by  fire } 

We  learn  from  Hans,  in  the  Upper  line,  still  more  disastrous  par* 
tieulara.  An  avalanche  ha{f  a  league  in  length,  overwhelmed  in  i^ 
cottrae  eighty  b«iUdings  for  cattle,  cow-houses,  8u:.  with  great  storea 
of  hay,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  beasts  of  various  kinds ;  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  mill  ioft  griniding  com,  4  saw  mill,  and  three 
dwelling  houses.  Prompt  assistance  saved  the  inhaUtants,  who  were 
extracted  alive  from  this  devouring  tomb.  Many  cattle-houses  were 
also  destroyed  ait  Lombrein  and  at  Vrins.  In  the  latter  place  two 
men  were  haf^ly  saved. 

At  Sassien,  in  ^e  moment  when  a  herdaman  was  catrying  from 
one  part  of  a  cattle-house  to  another,  the  milk  that  he  had  procured 
from  hi»cowT»  a  few  moments  before,  an  avalanche  carried  away  the 
building,  with  seven  cows ;  the  man  remained  unhurt,  by  a  kind  of 
mirade,  neither  were  his  milk  pails  so  much  as  overset.  At  Saint 
Antoine  de  Schorin,  a  h^dsman  perished  with  seven  horned  cattle. 
An  avalanche  swept  down  two  stables  from  the  habitation ;  and  lower 
down  on  the  mountain,  it  carried  off  a  man  and  two  cows  \  the  man 
happily  did  not  perish. 

.  Pilgrimagf  to  Jfi^crav— Constantinople,  Februafy  10.  Preparations 
are  making  here  for  resuming  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca., 
Durifkig  several  years,  that  is  to  say,  while  the  \i^ehabees  have  pre- 
vailed in  Arabia,  that  holy  duty  has  been  intermitted,  and  no  caravan 
has  been  conducted  to  the  sacred  city.  The  devout  mussulmans  await 
impatiently  the  moment  when  they  may  set  out  to  behold  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet    Suky man  Pachai  formerly  siiindar  tp  sultan  Seiim»  ant 
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now  appointed  governor  of  Damascnsy  is  named  to  conduct  the  first 
caravan.  He  is  making  preparations  for  his  departure  $  his  predeces- 
sor in  that  government  is  going  to  St.  John  of  Acre;  to  which  go- 
vernment he  is  recmitly  appointed. 

Freezing  Qutcksilver^^^Vrok^sov  Leslie  has  succeeded  in  freezing^ 
quicksilver  by  his  frigoriHc  process.  This  remarkable  experiment 
was  fperformed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Adie,  optician,  with  an  air  pump  of 
a  new  and  improved  construction,  made  by  that  skilful  artist.  A  wide 
thermometer  tube,  with  a  large  bulb,  was  filled  with  mercury^  and  at-' 
tached  to  a  rod  passing  through  a  collar  of  leathers,  from  the  top  of 
a  cylindrical  receiver.  This  receiver,  which  was  seven  inches  widet 
covered  a  deep  flat  bason  of  nearly  the  same  width,  and  cpntaiiun^^ 
sulphuric  acid*  in  the  midst  of  which  was  placed  an  egg-cup  half  fuU- 
of  water. .  The  inclosed  air  being  reduced  by  the  working  of  the 
pump  to  the  50th  part,  the  bulb  was  repeatedly  dipt  in  the  water,  and 
again  exposed  to  evaporation,  till  it  became  incrusted  with  a  coat  of 
ice  about  the  30th  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cup,  with  its  water  still  un- 
frozen* was  then  removed,  and  the  apparatus  replaced,  the  coated 
bulb  being  pushed  down  to  less  than  an  inch  from  the  surfiu:e  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  On  exhausting  the  receiver  again,  and  condnuing 
the  operation,  the  icy  crust  at  length  started  into  divided  fissukes,  ow- 
ing probably  to  its  being  more  contracted  by  the  inten^ie  C4^d  than  the 
glass  which  it  invested ;  and  the  mercury,  having  gradually  descend- 
ed in  the  thermometer  tube  till  it  reached  the  point  of  2  dongelation, 
suddenly  sunk  almost  into  the  bulb,  the  gage  standing  aft  the  30th  of 
an  inch,  and  the  included  air  being  thus  rarefied  about;  600  times. 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  apparatus  being  removed,  and  the  bulbbro- 
ken,  the  quicksilver  appeared  a  soUd  mass  which  bore  the  stroke  of 
a  hammer.  . !    .■ 

Stramonium. -^ThQ  last  Medical  Journal  contaias'tbe  following  case 
of  the  good  effects  of  stramonium  in  asthma.^  vMr;  J,  C.  a  medical 
gentleman,  42  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature  «nd  fiiU  habit,  had  been 
afilicted  with  a  cough  and  difiBculty  of  breathing'  for  several  years. 
About  four  years  ago  he  was  attacked  with  dialinctsparoxjrsms  of  asth- 
ma, which  came  on  in  the  usual  manner  and  ppogressively  increased^ 
jBo  much  so  that  he  could  not  lie  down  witho^tahe  greatest  dread  of 
suffocation.  This  fit  continued  three  or  -foer'  weeks  and  then  left 
him.  In  a  few  months  it  again  attacked  him^  and  for  three  years  af- 
terwards he  had  regular  paroxysms,  with  rgrieat  difficulty  of  rea|>ira- 
tion  in  the  intervals.  During  this  time  he  took  various  medicines 
suggessed  both  by  himself  and  numerous  physicians  of  eminence » 
and  in  short,  during  three  years,  made  an 'adequate  trial  of  every  arti- 
cle in  the  Materia  Medica  recommended  for  this  complaint,  but  with- 
out deriving  the  least  benefit.  About  twelve  months  ago,  during  a 
violent  paroxysm,  he  commenced  smoi^ing  the  stramonium,  and  after 
using  one  pipe-full,  found  the  symptoms  wonderfully  relieved, and  by 
repeating  it  once  or  t>vice  a  day,  the  paroxyspn  entirely  subsided.  He 
is  now  occasionally  attacked  in  the  night;  but  by  rising  ind  smoking 
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one  pipe  of  tlie  stramoniufn  the  dtfiicaltf  of  breathing  genersilly  ceases 
immediately,  and  when  this  is  aot  the  case,  he  is  so  much  relieved 
that  he  can  lie  down  and  sleep  with  comparative  comfort.  Since  he 
first  had  recourse  to  this  remedy,  he  has  had  no  regular  fit  of  asthma ; 
and  his  breathing  gets  so  much  better,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  by 
perseverance  in  the  remedy  he  shall  entirely  recover.  It  does  not 
.affect  his  stomach,  nor  his  head>  but  seems  entirely  to  act  on  the 
organs  of  respiration.* 

M.  F.  KdenUn.'^M..  F.  KelenMn)in  his  miscellaneous  works,  states 
that  Marianne  Fisher,  agfed  24  years^  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Heini,  in  the  Hospital  at  Friburgh,  from  the  month  of  January  to 
December  1811,  discharged  one  frog,  three  small  cray-fish,  fifty-two 
leeches,  and  eight  worms,  from  the  stomach.  Dr.  Heini,  attributed 
the  cause  to  the  waters  of  a  marsh,  which  this  young  woman  frequents- 
ly  drank  in  the  previous  month  of  August 

Countelhr  Gro«rr.— Counsellor  Graser  has,  by  order  of  his  Bava- 
rian majesty,  made  an  experiment  with  the  greatest  success,  on  some 
young  recruits,  of  his  method  of  teaching  children,  or  adults,  to  read 
and  write  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Before  the  end  of  a  month,  these 
young  scholars,  who  before  did  not  know  a  letter,  learned  to  writcf 
correctly,  and  read  every  thing  presented  to  them. 

ira/y«-»In  July  last,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  ten  feet  three  inches' 
high,  was  dug  up  in  the  yalley  of  Mazara,  in  Sicily.  Human  skele- 
tens,  of  gigantic  size,  have  heretofore  been  found  in  the  same  spot. 

Medal  bettowcd  :  Unseed  oil  zm/irovfcf.— Russia.  The  medal  des- 
tined to  recompense  useful  labours  has  been  granted  to  two  dealers 
and  a  countryman,  who  have  discovered  a  firefiaration  of  Unseed  oil^ 
by  which  it  ia  fitted  for  burning^  instead  ^  oUve  oili  it  has  neither 
smoke,  nor  any  other  inconvenient  pi^perty. 


*  The  public  should  be  guarded  against  the  use  of  adulterations  of  siraino. 
vXrxOk,  the  efficacy  of  which  ^  its  simple  state  is  clearly  ascertained* 


1 


POETRY. 


^ORLi^!  whm I  left  tlie  thoK, 

The  distABt  •boie,  whicli  gave  me  biftli^ 
I  hiutUy  thought  to  griere  ooce  more* 

To  quit  another  «pot  on  earth ; 
ttt  here  amidst  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  Kature  droops  the  head^ 
Where  01U7  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 

I  viewniy  parting  hour  with  dread* 
Tho«|rii  far  from  A&in*»  onig|y  above* 

Dirided  by  the  dark:blue  mams 
A  few,  brie(  rolling  seasons  o'er,^ 

Perchance  I  view  her  cliffs  again: 
But  whereaoe'er  I  now  may  roam. 

Through  seerehing  clin^e,  and  varied  pM^  . 
Though  Time  restore  toe  to  my  home^  • 

I  ife'er  shall  bend  mine  eyea  on  thee. 
Ofi  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspife 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearta  can  mo^ 
Whom  bat  to  see  ia  to  admire, 

Arid,  oh  f  forgive  the  wordr— to  love. 
Forgive  the  wont,  in  one  who  ne'er 

With  such  a  word  can  more  offbnd; 
And  since  thy  heart  I  eaimot  share. 

Believe  ra^  wl^t  I  aaa,  thy. Maud. 
And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee. 

Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  lessf 
Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be. 

The  friend  of  Beauty  in  diftress! 
Ahl  who  woold  think  that  Ibrm  had  ptsa^ 

Through  Danger's  moat  destructive  puth. 
Had  braird  the  death^wing^d  tempest's  bhurt 

And  scap'd  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wratlvl 
l<ady !  when  I  ahall  view  the  waUs 

Where  fi«e  Bysantium  once  arose  s 
And  Stamboul'a  Oriental  halls 

The  Turkish  tyranta  now  encloaei 
Though  miriitieat  in  the  liats  of  fine. 

That  glonmis  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  cUim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity: 
And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 

When  I  behold  that  wond'roos  scene; 
9ince  where  thou  art^  1  may  not  dwell, 

'Till  tooth  to  be«  where  thoa  hast  been. 


(  «»  ) 


ANACBEONTIC. 

MARK  the  bosj^y  fpoflWe  bcc» 
Hnmrningj  iettife.  thinty  thiftg^ 

QivM  «  wdoome  to  hit  wiii^. 
BoYiiMf  wild,  OB  WBatMi  piniM^ 
Bound  the  Sammer't  gay  dominioB^ 


Dnuninir  with  inntbte  pow«f , 
Mellow  bev*fige 


from  CMh  flo%V* 


Lot  tliote  vety  flow*n  thcmteb^t 
/  Tipping  aU  the  tongnigllitthref; 

JoUy  little,  locial  ehrefl» 

C^piqg  each  hi^  can  of  dew. 
Pledging  quick,  and  «dly  qudilig', 
'Mid  t^  mgrant  frolic  laughing; 
Till  the  PowV  that  painta  Hk  daw«^ 
Feopt  upon  the  feeing  kwfl. 

Nay,  behold  that  tety  9wi, 
Gibing  thro'  a  thousand  rilb; 
^  ETcry  toast  consumes  a  tiui ; 

How  the  broad^e'd  toper  swills! 
Lode,  thou  sUid,  phleMati^  afrlpptlllgi 
He's  the  prototype  of  tippling! 
8eiie  the  mpe,  unlock  the  soul, 
N*tura  biaip  us  dndn  the  bowl! 


TROn  TSB  BOAOVKAir  MAOAZIMM. 

ANACRBOITB  fVDIII  ODB  ON  LOVB. 


msCBMBER.lMV  one  stormy  night, 
MThen  ev'iy  labpur-wesiVd  wight 

Had  long  to  rest  retird; 
As  in  sweet  sluinbers  Hushed  I  Isy, 
Wearing  the  midniriit  hour  away 

In  dreaiM  which  licaMi  inqiir*di-^ 

When  ceas'd  had  er'ry  corM^  tone» 
Save  the  dnU»  ipolsncboly  moan^ 

Wolfe*,  owlg  at  cn«kets  makes-— 
When  Aov'n  iUelfwM^  quite  bereft 
Of  lu^t^-HUHPe  when  by  Ughtidng  deft 
To  shapes  that  MMnit  shake :— 

When  heaTiest  xaiSi  did  downward  pour; 
bo!  on  a  sudden»  at  my  dwg 
Im^fwin  desttvy'd  my  rest! 
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UnknoviQif  hve,  -mtk  anger  fi^d, 
Fnm  bfd  I  nuh'd*  and,  unattir'dy 
Quick  to  the  casement  press'd— 

*'  Who**  (I  excUim'd  «ilA  vmce  aiuiere) 
*'  Thw  dares  attempt  kitrusion  here»  . 

**  At^thif  late  hour  of  night? 
**  What  wreichf  mute  gloomy  than  the  owl, 
'^Abroad  in  tepipesta  ^ub  to  prowl, 

« And  maida  firom  aleep  to  fright!" 

**  Ahy  fair  aoe  fweel ."'  a  voice  reply'd. 
Both  aoa  and  meekly— <<  I'm  a  chUd,— 

**A  UhUf  harmJeu  6oy,— 
*'  Whom  you  need  ^/d&rftat  mtr  hates'^ 
**  Fve  wander'd  from  the  pathway  atraight, 
«*  And  with  it  loat  all  joy  * 

**  Sent  on  a  neaaage  late,  Pre  atny'd, 
*<  Returning  thro*  the  moonleaa  ahade, 

"  And  wet  ia  my  attire— 
**  Pray  ope  your  door*  noeetfairf  and  deign, 
**  TiU  dmnif  to  let  me  shelter  gain, 

**  And  warmth  belbxe  thy  fifo  I" 

So  forcibly  the  urchin  prayed. 
That  pity  came ;  and  unafnud, 

I  pKimiaed  to  comply : 
And,  loosely  girding  on  a  gown, 
My  lamp  I  lifted,  and  rait  down 

The  '•latchet  to  untie."— 

When,  of  a  truth,  I  saw  a  childy^ 
Of  infknt  stature,  aspect  mild, 

Jh  rusUc  fhirt'Jroch  clad ; 
Hia  head  unahielded  from  the  akies^— 
Heaven's  tears  seem'd  trickling  from  his  eves. 

He  look'd  both  cold  and  aad. 

I  led  him  in,  and  bade  hhn  strive 
The  d^ing  embera  to  revive, 
Whilat  I  set  cheer  before  him ; 
1  And,  glad  to  t^Wv  more  eager  eare, 

"iT"  5^  I  rubb'dThis  hands  and  wrung  his  hair, 

With  palma,  plea9*d  to  ad^  hinu 

Soon  he  refreahM  and  active  aeem'd; 
His  eyes  with  w%  arckneu  glaam'd; 

His  thanks  m  Ihttet  flow;— 
Whi€h  9uffer*df  off  his  frock  he  flings. 
And  on  his  shoulders  shews  Lvo^s  vingt, 

His  quiver,  and  his  bow ! 

Alarm'd,— I  atrove,  atfirwt^  to  fly 
The  fraudful,  rambling,  Aeav/eont  boy ; 

Then  summoned  former  pride  : 
But  Cupid,  conscious  of  the  pow'r 
He'd  gain'd,  within  one  little  hour, 

Ea^  artifice  defied. 
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*^;, .  .         «  Qoine,**  MWtti^  (brarfng^  it)  **let»»  try, 
*-*■  ■  •«  If  from  the  lAw  the  dart  wiU  fly, 
*  CPHIUhe  wet  ppcvetiis**— 

Aad,  liistXnt  MKUnsT  i^  ^^  ^^t  > 

€tnick,  aB'A  horsefly; Aoiny  Aearf, 

Which  straight  to  lo¥e  relents!  j 

Then,  Uiughing  loud,  the  fickle  boy 
Says,  **  Pretty  maid,  1  wish  you  joy ! 

"  Tour  team  was  ail  in  Vain! 
.  1 1  'k         "  JIfy  bvw  U  qtdte  unhurt^  I  find; 

'lind,  if  I  rightly  guess  your  mintfM 

'**  TiniU  -wUhfir  Lwe  again !" 


if 


fleet  as  his  arrow  then  he  flew 
.  .  .1*0  seek  some  damsel  fair  and  new. 
And  left  me  to  my  fete— 
■*'''    y  JiUu/  hi9  abtenee  still  t9  moum^ 
To  viohf  for  ever,  h^d  return^ 
JBut  ne'er,  alas,  to  hate/ 
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Select  Letter$  of  Tippoo  Sultan:  arranged  and  translated  by  OolQnel  William 
Kirkpatrkk.  With  Notes  and  Obfervations,  and  an  Appendix^  containlog 
teveral  ordinal  Documents  never  before  published.    4to.    JUoodoiu    181 U 

THE  letters  of  a  real  sultan  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature ;  and  vnll  be  eagerly  glanced  at,  in  a  re» 
view,  by  many  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  perusal  of  the 
original  quarto.  Witty  letters  from  witty  ladies,  siffected  letters 
from  affected  ones,  trifling  letters  from  great  authors,  and  duR 
letters  from  learned  divines,  the  public  have  long  possessed.  The 
writer  of  the  epistles  before  us,  however,  never  heard  of  such 
persons  as  M.  de  Bussi  Rabuttn,  or  Madame  de  Sevign^.  He 
Vras  not  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  best  company  in  Srirunga* 
patau  at  his  supperd,  and  retailing  their  bon-mots  in  his  corres- 
pondence ;  andf  nad  quite  as  litde  taste  for  sendmental  poetry, 
and  fine  descriptions. 

Tipu  Sultan,  in  short,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  throne, 
had  two  great  objects  in  view;  the  aggrandisement  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  the  extension  of  the  Mahomedan  faith.  As  each  of 
these  materially  promoted  the  success  of  the  other,  it  is  not  easy 
Co  say  which  was  nearest  his  heart.  He  was  very  ambitious,  ana 
very  fanatical.  The  end,  in  his  opinion,  completely  sanctified 
the  means;  and  the  shortest  road  was  always  the  best.  Off  widi 
such  a  one's  head — ^the  ears  of  another— and  the  nose  of  a  thirj, 
—is  the  laconic  and  original  style  of  this  oriental  letter-writer. 
The  s\)kaiis  of  the  French  tales  are  good  sort  of  credulous  p^o* 
pie,  witn  a  slight  jpredi^ctionfqr  cuttii^  off  j^Qp^e^ai^f^^,  fff^ 
VOL.  VIII.  •      " '  *    2  M     ' 
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(or  listening  to  tiresome  stories.  The  sultan  of  Mjvore  wa»  dis-* 
tinguished  only  by  the  first  propensity. 

^  It  is  already  generally  known,'  says  the  learned  editor,  *  that 
tipon  the  reduction  of  Srirungapatan,  in  the  year  1799,  all  the 
public  records  of  the  govemmeiit  of  Mysore  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  captors.  It  is  also,  however,  but  too  certain,  that 
many  of  these  precious  documents  were  accidentally  burnt,  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  in  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  una- 
voidably ensued  opon  the  assault  of  the  fort*  It  is  owing  to  the 
active  care  and  intelligent  research  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ogg^ 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Madras  Establishment,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  most  important  of  the  Moisur  papers,  now  remaining^ 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  very 
register  of  public  letters,  from  which  the  correspondence  contain- 
ed in  the  present  volume  has  been  extracted.'  This  register  we 
find,  however,  is  only  a  fragment,  comprehending  the  Sultan's 
correspondence  from  February  1785,  to  November  1793;  and 
of  this  period  the  portion  from  which  General  Kirkpatrick  has 
extracted  the  letters  now  before  the  public^  only  extends  to  Feb- 
ruary 1767". 

The  accomplished  orientalist  who  has  amused  the  intervals  of 
4  tedious  illness,  by  selecting  and  translating  these  letter^,  was 
.guided  by  the  following  views.  ^  In  making  the  present  sekc- 
tion  from  about  a  thousand  letters,  I  have  confined  myself,,  al- 
inost  entirely,  to  such  as  either  appeared  to  exhibit  the  Sultan  in 
some  new  light ;  to  unfold  some  of  his  political,  financial,  or  com<- 
mercial  views ;  or  to  elucidate  some  historical  fact»  My  princi- 
pal object,  in  this  work,  being  to  present  as  striking  a  likeness 
of  Tipu,  as  the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  the  extent  of  my 
ability  to  employ  them  advantageously,  would  admit,  I  thought 
k  essential  to  this  end,  to  render  his  sentiments^  on  all  occasions* 
as  closely  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  al- 
lowj.  without  involving  the  sense  in  difficulty lor  obscurity.' 

The  object  being  to  exhibit  the  Sultan^  cnaracter  as  it  is  de- 
lineated in  his  correspondence,  more  than  usual  importance  at- 
taches to  the  choice  of  corresponding  expressions..  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  translator's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Persic  lan- 
guage, his  long  experience  of  Indian  Courts,  and  his  extensive 
reading  in  every  branch  of  Asiatic  literature,  have  proved  highly 
serviceable*  In  the  passa^s  where  General  Kirkpatrick  has  ac- 
cidentally quoted  the  original  phrase,  we  have  uniformly  admired 
the  sin^af  fellcky  with  which  he  has  clothed  the  ideas  of  the 
'Sultan  m  English  expressions. 

*•  Tipu  Sultan,  indeed/^  he  observes^  «  rarely  took  up  his  pen,  with- 
otrt  its  laying  open  some  recess  or  other  of  his  various  and  irregular 
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wAdA*  He  seldom  issues  an  order  that  does  not  bespeak)  either  the 
general  tone  of  his  nature,  or  the  particular  impulse  of  the  moment. 
He  seems  to  have  fek  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  in  the  course  of  the 
letters  which  follow,  the  most  flagitious  sentiments.;  and  this  may  be 
^counted  for  on  one  or  other^  or  on  bc^h,  of  these  principles.  The 
letters  being,  in  the  first  place,  addressed,  with  few  exceptions,  to  per* 
sons  in  absolute  dependence  on  him,  he  consequenthr  would  be  whol* 
ly  free  from  that  sort  of  reserve  which  arises  from  ^ke  fearof  incdr* 
ring  the  censure  or  reproach  of  the  world.  He  knew  his  will  to  be  a 
law,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  it  might  concern  others,  would  never 
ht  canvassed  or  doubted  by  any  of  his  slaves.  In  the  next  place,  he 
probably  measured  the  sentiments  in  question  by  a  different  estixyate 
from  that  with  which  we  estimate  them.  Thus,  the  various  murders 
and  acts  .of  treachery  which  we  see  him  directing  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  were  not  criminal,  but  on  the  contrary^  just,  and  even  me- 
ritorious, in  his  eyes.  They  might,  and  nrast  likely  did,  in  a  great 
degree  proceed  from  a  disposition  naturally  cruel  and  sanguinary ;  but^ 
perhaps,  an  intolerant  religious  zeal  and  bigotry  were  not  less  active 
motives  to  tnem.  The  Koran  taught  him,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  keep  faith  with  infidels,  or  the  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  in  which 
class  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  right 
to  include  alt  who  op|iosed,  or  refused  to  co-operate  in  his  views,  for 
the  extension  of  that  religion ;  or,  in  •other  words,  for  his  own  aggran» 
disemeot  Hence  it  was,  that  our  mussulraan  aUies  and  subjects  were 
scarcely  less  obnoxious  to  his  hatred  and  vengeance  than  ourselves. 
With  regard  to  the  secret  murder  of  his  English  prisoners,  his  dread* 
fill  slaughter  of  the  Curgas  and  Nairs,  and  his  foj^ible  conversion  of 
so  many  thousands  of  the  two  latter  tribes  to  the  Mohamedan  faith,  h^ 
probably  thought  such  enormities  no  less  warranted,  both  by  the  ex- 
ample and  precepts  of  the  founder  of  his  religion,  than  the  infraction 
of  oaths  and  engagements  in  his  transactions  wltb  unbelievers." 

The  aggregate  of  personsd  qualities,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  *  character,'  is  the  result  of  dispositions  implanted  by 
nature,  modified  by  accidental  impressions  in  childhood,  by  edu- 
cation  in  early  youth,  (^'profession,  rank  and  fortune  in  manhood, 
as  well  as  by  the  state  of  society  and  form  of  government.  Iq 
all  situations,  these  external  or  secondary  causes  produce  so  great 
an  effect,  that  whatever  may  be  the  original  dtsposhion  of  indivi- 
duals, our  experience  leads  us  to  expect  similar  conduct  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  to  rely  more  on  the  uniform  effect  of*  the 
latter,  than  on  any  peculiarity  derived  from  nature.  Wlien  we 
see  Richard  Cromwell  spontaneously  despend  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  citizen,  our  astonishment  is  naturally  excited,  because 
our  experience  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  such  conduct,  in  such 
circumstances.  But,  had  he  wished  to  preserve  the  authority,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  must  also  have  adopted  the  policy  and 
the  arti&ces  of  his  father;  and  that  the  only  apparent  difference 


in  their  public  character,  would  have  resulted  ftbih  tht  mferitlr 
degree  of  ability  he  would  probably  have  displayed  |n  proKBecutiog; 
idle  same  plans. 

.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  no  circumstance  operate^ 
more  powerfully  in  the  formation  of  character  than  despotic  pow- 
er, and  that  th^  minds  of  all  those  who  possess  it  will  in  general 
be  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  influenced  by  the  sitttte 
traina  of  thinking.  It  would  be  wond^rfiil,  if  the  flattery  of  courr 
tiers  failed  to  inspire  them  with  a  hMi  sense  of  their  own  merit  f 
if  obsequi^tfsneto  to  their  caprices  did  not  produce  an  uuiwisifl 
contempt  for  iStit  rest  of  manlnnd,  and  an  opifftion  thM  their  wishiA 
ought  to  be  gratified  at  whatever  expense ;  imd  if  their  soliMr^ 
^grandeur  did  not  render  them  callous  to  the  inisery  t/f  bdngs^ 
'whom  they  hardly  deign  to  consider  tis  participating  of  oYie  com- 
mon nature.  Such,  certainly,  appears  to  be  the  natural  eftect  ot 
the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  Eastern  sovereigns  are  plar 
ced :  and,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  Asiatic  states,  there  is  mort 
reason  to  wonder  at  die  frequent  exceptions  to  the  general  mloi 
than  at  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  exemplified.  Tipu 
•Sultan  did  not  figure  as  an  ekcejMion ;  but  his  character  was  mo* 
dified  by  other  circumstances  ot  a  peculiar  naitUk^ 

Although  Tipu  had  long  -been  recognised  as  stiocessor  to  Us 
'father,  and  ascended  the  throne  Withotit  opposition,  it  was  still 
the  throne  of  an  usurper.    For  the  maintenance  of  bis  autfiority, 
It  was  necessary  to  support  a  gretrter  military  establishment  thittL 
the  revf  nues  of  .the  country  could  afford ;  and'the  expedient  whicJh 
naturally  presented  itself  was  an  extension  of  territory.     Of H*is 
actual  possessions,  too,  much  had  been  wrested  from  the  dominion 
of  neighbouring  states,  who  were  naturally  eager  to  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  of  regaining  what  they  had  lost*  Of  these  sUtes^ 
almost  all  professed  a  religion  different  from  his  own;  and  this 
was  also  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.     It  was 
therefore  almost  entirely  on  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  his  Mos- 
lem adherents  that  he  depended,  not  only  for  success  but  for  se- 
curity ;  and  to  secure  their  exertions^  the  most  effectual  mediod 
was  to  blend  religion  with  politics.     Hence,  all  his  wars  became 
crusades.  The  extension  0/  the  faith  became,  of  course,  the  mo* 
tive  and  the  apology  for  luiprincipled  aggression.   And  really,  if 
we  consider  this  pretext  of  the  Sultan,  with  a  reference  to  otners 
made  use  of  by  kings  and  emperors  nearer  home,  we  do  not  see    ^ 
tliat  it  loses  much  by  the  comparison.     Would  it  have  been  bet- 
ter*if  he  had  pretended  that  the  distracted  state  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  country  had  imperiously  prescribed  it  to  him  as  a  duty  to  hu- 
manity, to  put  a  stop  to  intestine  commotion,  by  taking  military- 
possession?     Should  we  have  thought  more  favourably  of  him« 
if  he  had  announced  that  Nature  had  marked  out  the  limits  of 
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kaKfhM  bf  diMittCt  bouDdarvBB,  the  coundi  of  doep  tiveri.  Mid 
Ihe  ridges  of  tofty  mouiataiis ;  saad  that  in  extending  his  aiichoritj 
over  all  the  countries  soath  of  the  Godaveri^  which  was  noiiues- 
fxmaUy  the  particukr  river  Nature  intended,  he  was  only  the  in» 
Strument  of  tnlfilliM;  die  divine  intentions  ?  Woold  it  «ven  have 
been  much  better,  if  be  had  given  oot  that  the  legal  authority  of 
{he  Peah wa  having  been  nndoly  weakened  by  the  iiyubordiBation 
49f  Ms  feudatory  chiefs,  it  became  necessaiy  fer  him  to  place  mn^> 
tars  on  their  fermer  footing,  by  establishuig  a  vigorous  goviem* 
moot  in  the  pnersoii  of  his  own  brother?— «4hoii(^  the  case,  to  be 
sure,  would  have  been  difierent,  if,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
Mabrattas  were  on  the  .point  of  seizing  on  the  defesooleas  coun* 
try  of  die  Nicam,  and  thereby  increasing  their  power^  already 
too  formidable,  he  had  only  stepped  in,  not^withstanding  his  un* 
altcMible  adfedckm  fer  his  august  and  veneraUe  aUy,  io  avert  the 
bh>w,  by  seizing  on  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  for  himself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  nuist  be  confessed,  that  Tipu  was 
liot  altogether  successful  in  imparting  a  tinge  of  ptausibility  to 
iiis  ambitious  projects*  •  Yet,  his  objects  were  precisely  the  same 
ivith  those  of  anny  mighty  monarcna  and  illustrious  statesmen, 
his  contemporaries ;  and  though  he  was  |>robably  somewhat  less 
scrupulous  as  to  means,  we  rather  think,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
judicious  statesman  of  the  modem  school,  the  substance  of  his 
measures  might  have  assumed  a  less  revolting  appearance.  Let 
us  try  whether  the  Sultan's  homely  style  may  not  be  translated 
into  very  courtly  fashionable  language. 

Camreddin  Khan,  one  of  Tlpu's  generals^  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  a  fortress,  subject  to  the  Mabrattas.  The  following 
are  his  masier's  instructions.  ^  Agreeably  to  our  former  direc- 
iBons,  let  a  capitulation  be  granted  to  the  besie^d,  allowing  them 
Co  depart  with  then-  arms  and  aocoutrements.  Cali  Pandit,  with 
lus  fiimtiy  and  kindred,  and  the  principal  bankers,  must  also  be 
mduced,  by  engagements,  to  descend  from  the  fort ;  upon  ehing 
tvhich^  they  are  to  he  placed  voider  a  guards  end  ten  lacs  ofpago* 
das  to  be  demanded  oftheniy  for  the  ravages  committed  in  our  ter^ 
ritories.  If  they  pay  this  sum  it  will  be  well.  Otherwise  they  mttst 
be  kept  in  confinement.  In  short,  you  are,  by  finesse^  to  get  the 
aforesaid  Pandit,  together  with  his  kindred,  and  the  bankers,  out 
of  the  fort,  and  then  to  secure  their  persons,*  The  intentions  of 
Tipu  would  have  been  equally  well  understood,  if  the  minister 
for  the  war  department  had  expressed  himself  thus  to  M.  le  Ge- 
neral* '  I  have  his  majesty's  commands  to  inform  you,  that  in 
order  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  eifusion  of  human  blood,  and 
for  die  sake  of  *  suffering  humanity,  you  are  hereby  authorised  to 
grant  to  the  garrison  of  Nirguna  wisatever  terms  are  most  likely 
to  induce  them  to  -an  imme^^bte  aurrender  of  that  fortress.  These 
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lerms,  M.  le  General,  you  will  doubtkas  obeenre  widi  that  rigid 
punctuality  which  has  always  distinguished  the  sovereign  wh<»a 
we  have  the  honour  and  happiness  to  serve*  Besides  the  com- 
mandant, Call  Pandit,  there  are  a  number  of  opulent  bankers  in 
the  fort,  whose  property  and  persons  mig|it  be  exposed  to  much 
risk  in  the  present  unsettled  stat6  of  that  country.  His  majesty 
expects,  therefore,  that  yoa  wiH  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
saiety  of  these  interesting  individuals ;  that  you  will  appoint  m 
guard  of  honour  to  attend  their  persons,  and  j^pt  every  precaur 
tion  for  their  entire  security.  As  a  mark  of  his  gracious  indul- 
gence, his  Majesty  is  willing  to  reduce  to  ten  lacs  of  pagodas  the 
damages  sustained  by  his  territories,  which,  at  their  perfect  con- 
venience, they  will  no  doubt  cheerfully  reimburse  before  their 
departure.' 

Again,  in  the  year  1785,  the  city  of  Pima  had  been  thrown 
into  disorder  by  disputes  between  the  Hindu  and  Mohamedaa 
inhabitants,  originating  apparently  in  some  female  intrigue. 
Tipu's  ambassadors  appear  successfully  to  have  executed  tbeir 
influence  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Mahratta  capital ;  a 
conduct  which  procured  for  them  the  following  very  gracious 
letter  from  their  master : 

•  • 

^  To  Nur  Mohamed  Khan  and  Mobamed  Ghias,  dated  from  Ban- 
galor,  5th  VVasai,  or  14th  September. 

((  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  heard,  that  Row  Rasta''  (a  Mahratta 
chief  in  Tipu*s  interest)  ^'  having  sent  for  you,  you  declined  waiting; 
upon  him,  on  account  of  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  respecting  a  WQman 
belonging  to  some  musulman ;  returning  for  answer  to  his  message, 
that  if  they  would  let  the  woman  in  question  go,  you  would  attend 
him.  This  account  has  occasioned  us  the  utmost  surprise  and  aston* 
ishment.  Thiar  is  a  domestic  disturbance  among  the  inhabitants  of 
their  own  country.  Where  was  the  necessity  of  your  interfering  in 
this  matter,  or  of  refusing  to  wait  upon  Row  Rasta^  when  he  sent  for 
you  ?  ther^y  throwing  our  affairs  into  confusion.  It  seems  to  us  that 
f^reat  years  and  old  heads  must  have  produced  this  change  in  your 
conduct,  and  rendered  you  thus  unmindful  of  your  lives  and  honour. 
It  would  have  been  most  consonant  to  the  state  of  the  times,  and  to 
the  regard  you  owed  to  our  interests,  if|  conndering  their  dtMenaionM 
a«  benrficial  to  lalQm^  you  had  secretly  encouraged  the  muwlmans  in 
their  firoceedingA,  whilst,  to  all  appearance,  you  were  unconcerned 
spectators;  instead  of  interposing  with  such  an  extraordinary  recom- 
mendation as  you  did ;  and  which  was,  indeed,  altogether  unworthy  of 
your  understandinf^^s.  When  the  Nazarenes  (the  English)  seized  up- 
on hundreds  of  musulman  women,  where  was  the  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Islamism,  which  you  are  now  so  desirous  of  manifesting  there  f  For 
the  future,  it  will  be  pro|)er  that  you  should  never  take  any  share  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  but  attend  exclusively  to  whatever  may  pro^ 
mote  tlie  success  of  our  affairs*    Ltt  thejire  of  discord,  there/ore^  kt 
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4^fom  kmdied  atnongMt  them^  to  the  end  that  they  may,  in  this  maiUker, 
waste  their  strength  upon  each  other.*' 

This  letter  seems  to  demonstrate^  tbat  the  Sultanas  fanaticism 
was  very  much  under  the  direction  of  his.poUcy.  A  more  skil- 
ful writer  might  have  conveyed  the  same  instructions,  in  the  lanr 
guage  of  £ui^ean  diplomacy,  in  a  more  agreeable  form. 

<<  I  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  signify  to  your  Excellency 
the  concern  which  he  has  experienced  at  the  measure  you  have  re- 
eently  adopted.  In  doing  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  it  was  ac- 
tuated, he  conceives  it  incompauble  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  to 
•sufTer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion.  If  any  one  principle  is  more 
incontestably  demonstrated  than  another,  by  the  unilbrm  tenor  of  his 
JV|ajesty's  government,  it  is  his  unaltend>le  resolution  never  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  concerns  of  neighbouring  and  friendly  states.  Your 
.Excellency  will  appreciate  the  strictness  with  which  his  Majesty  has 
.determined  to  adhere  to  this  principle,  when  you  shall  learn,  that  even 
to  preserve  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  daughters  of  Islam,  will  not,  fn 
his  eyes,  justify  a  deviation  from  it.  Your  Excellency  'will  therefore 
adopt  every  practicable  measure  to  restore  affairs  to  the  precise  pos- 
ture in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  your  unfortunate  interference. 
In  carrying  into  execution  a  measure  so  indispensable  for  the  glory 
of  our  Sovereign,  you  will  inform  the  musulmans  of  the  interest  his 
Majesty  takes  in  their  concerns,  and  the  shock  his  sensibility  has  ex- 
penenced  at  the  insults  they  have  thus  wantonly  been  exposed  to. 
I  Your  Excellency  may  also  thmk  it  expedient  to  hint  to  them,  that  the 
station  of  the  tenth  military  division  is  .within  fifieen  days  iparch  of 
Puna.'* 

We  have  already  stated,  that  of  the  acts  and  expressions  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  personal  character  of  the  Sultan,  many, 
we  think,  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed*  To  a  man  whose  caprice  n  a  law  to 
thousands,  it  is  a  very  natural,  if  not  a  logical  conclusion,  that  he 
is  as  much  their  superior  in  wisdom  as  in  authority.  Tipu,  conse- 
quently, was  skilled  in  all  sciences*    His  knowledge  of  medicine 

.  is  proved  by  his  condescending  to  prescribe  for  his  officers  when 
indisposed;— <and  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  question  to  deter- 

.  xnine,  whether  it  required  most  courage  to  swallow  or  to  neglect 
the  royal  recipe.  The  following  contains  important  instructions 
to  physicians  in  a  very  alarming  case. 

*^  It  has  been  reported  to  us,  that  the  Mutusuddy  of  the  Jaish,  Crish- 
.  na  Row  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog:  We  therefore  write  to  desire 
.  that  you  will  give  the  aforesaid  Mutusuddy  in  particular  charge  to  the 
physician  Mohamed  Beg,  who  must  adminiser  to  him  the  proper  me- 
dicines in  such  cases,  and  reatore  him  to  health.  He  must  also  be  told 
not  to  let  the  discharge  from  the  woimd  stop,  but  t«  keep  it  open  for 
six  months.'*  '  ^ 
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The  following  comtaiiu  still  more  p9itieuUr  directions* 

^  Your  letter  of  the  14th  Behari  was  received  this  dkj ;  and  has  in- 
formed us  of  Dowlet  Khan's  being ^  of  the  stone  in  tiie  bladder:  We 
havC}  in  consequence  sent  by  the  post  an  emetic  to  be  Wktm  the  £ril 
^Ji  together  with  other  proper  medicines  for  the  seven  siibaeqimt 
days.    These  are  all  seperatelf  made  up  in  ^othy  ai|d  sealed. 

^  The  way  of  taking  an  emetic  is  thiS|"  $cc.  ^  The  following  ^lonl- 
ing  a  dose  of  the  other  medicine  is  to  be  tal^en  in  eight  tdahs  of  synip^ 
of  absbakh  and  radish  leaves.  This  course  is  to  be  pursued  for  seven 
days,  during  which  the  patient  need  not  ebstaUi  from  acids,  but  must 
avoid  eating  black  and  red  pepper,  and  other  beating  and  flatulent 
thiDgs.  The  diet  should  be  curry  of  radishes  with  boiled  rice ;  and 
his  drink  an  infusion  of  mu4k  melon  seedS)  cucumber  seeds,  and  dog* 
thom^  of  each  half  a  tolah  weight** 

To  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  more  fMj  the  justice  of 
the  Sultan's  pretensions  to  universal  science^  we  subjom  his  ob« 
servationa  on  that  most  important  instrument,  the  l^arometer. 

^  The  barometer  which  you  sent  us  in  chai^  of  your  Harcara,  is 
in  all  respects  very  complete,  exccfiting  in  the  article  of  the  quick- 
silver, which,  ovnng  to  ita  oldneaB^  does  not  move  up  and  down.  It  is 
therefore  returned  to  you ;  and  you  must  send  another  good  one  in 
its  stead,  that  has  been  made  in  the  present  year,** 

To  the  effects  of  despotic  authority  on  the  mind,  we  are  also 
inclined  to  attribute  his  extreme  severity,  on  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  any  of  his  regulations,  however  trivial,  or  however 
justifiable ;  and  his  aversion,  on  all  occaaioasy  to  adopt  thud  auggea- 
tions  of  others* 

^  You  suggest,"  says  Tipu  to  one  of  Ins  comnaercial  agents,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  disclosed  the  failure  of  a  fiivourite  plan  of  the 
Sultan,  <<  the  establishment  of  banking-houses  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  a  banker  with  a  salary  to  superintend 
them.  You  also  propose,  with  our  permission,  to  open  warehouses 
for  the  sale  of  cloths  at  Bangalor,  Ousestra,  and  other  places.  It  is 
comprehended.  There  ia  no  regtUation  Uaued  by  «#,  that  doea  not  Cirnt 
fi«,  w  thefnming  of  ity  fhe  deRberation  of  Jive  hundred  years.  TWa 
being  the  case,do  you  perform  exactly  what  we  order ;  neither  excnd- 
ing  our  directions,  nor  suggesting  any  thing  further  from  yourseftfi** 

The  letter  we  have  just  cited  illustrates  a  trait  which  undoubt- 
edly is  solely  referable  to  personal  character,— the  Sultan's  ava- 
rice. He  had  already  established  a  monopoly  of  wholesome  com- 
merce in  the  most  important  articles ;  and  the  plan,  of  which  the 
failure  had  just  been  communicated,  was  no  less  than  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  similar  monopoly  in  the  retail  trade,  by  the  esta- 


Uislutteiit  6f  ahopa  in  various  places,  on  his  priirsite  account. 
Proefo  of  die  most  sordid  parsimony^  indeed,  occur  thtoughout 
kb  correspondence.  We  find  his  Imther-in-Uw  actually  coih* 
aoonding  an  army  on  service,  obliged  to  make  a  formal  applica* 
licm  to  mm  /or  money  to  purchase  clothes,  and  a  very  scanty  sum 
ffdiictantly  issued  for  that  purpose.  The  Sultan  appointed  am- 
basHBadors,  in  1705,  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and  eventually 
to  prosecute  their  journey  to  Paris  and  London*  On  their  arrival 
at  the  place  of  embarkation,  they  found  the  supplies  of  necessaries 
for  the  voyage  sflitogether  inadequate ;  and  in  Hpu's  reply  to 
their  repiesentation,  they  are  informed  that  *  they  must  compel^ 
some  unhappy  man  on  the  spot  *  to  provide  what  is  absoluteh^ 
necessary  ;-^ut  that,  even  though  there  should  be  some  smaU 
deficiency,  that  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  their  delay  in  setting 

The  coolness  and  activity  of  his  mind  are  strongly  evinced  by 
die  following  letter.  ^  He  was,'  says  General  Kirkpatrick^  ^  at 
die  daite  of  it,  not  only  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  Shamir ;  in  planning  the  future  operations 
of  die  war  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  in  providing  for  the 
safety  of  Burhaneddin's  army ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  engagement  with  die  Mahrattas.  Yet,  sJl  these  im* 
portant  and  urgent  considerations  united,  were  not  capable  of 
diverting  his  attention  from  any  of  the  minor  objects  or  his  ih.* 
-terest.  Thos,  in  the  busde  of  a  camp,  and  in  the  face  of  an  ehe- 
my,  he  could  find  leisure,  and  was  sufltciendy  composed,  to  me- 
ditate on  the  rearing  of  silk  worms !'  The  singulari^  of  the 
circumstances  induces  us  to  insert  the  letter  itself  as  highly  illus-. 
trative  of  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  addressed  from  his  caiiq» 
to  the  commandant  of  his  capitoL 

^  Behaeddin  and  Casturi  Ranga,  who  were  sent  some  time  since  to 
Bengal  for  the  purpdse  of  procuring  silk  worms,  are  now  on  their  rs- 
tnm.  On  their  arrival,  you  must  ascertain  from  them  the  proper  si- 
tuation in  which  to  keep  the  aforesaid  worms,  and  provide  accord- 
^i^ly-  ^<^  must,  moreover,  supply  for  their  food  leaves  of  the  wild 
mulberry  trees,  which  were  formerly  ordered  to  be  planted  for  tUs 
purpose.  The  number  of  ulk  worms  brought  from  Bengal  must  like- 
wise be  dtstincdy  reported  to  us.  We  dedre,  also,  to  know,  in  what 
kmd  of  place  it  is  recommended  to  keep  them,  and  what  means  are 
to  be  pursued  for  multiplying  them. 

^  There  n  a  vacant  spot  of  ground  behind  the  old  palace,  lately 
uaed  as  a  storehouse,  which  was  purchased  some  timemgo  with  a 
view  of  building  upon  it.  Prepare  a  place  somewhere  near  that  situ- 
ati<m  for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  worms.'* 

Tipu  Sultan  was,  undoubtedly,  a  prince  of  a  vigorous  und^* 
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.  fitiuiding,  unceasing  activity^  and  undaunted  cottege* 
was  the  leading  passion  ot  his  mind,  to  which  every  thing  else 
was  subordinate*   Fanaticism  might  possibly  be  another ;  yet  we 
find  it^  on  most  occasions,  subservient  to  his  ambition*    An  cor 
lightened  policy  would  have  dictated  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, and  t^e  enforcement  of  a  strict  system  of  equal  laws,  as 
the  surest  means  of  becoming  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign ; 
but  the  gigantic  schemes  which  agitated  his  breast,  could  not 
wait  for  the  slow  returns  derived  from  a  course  of  gradual  im- 
provement*     His  peasantry  were  harassed  with  ever-changing 
'  modes  of  extortion,  which  his  neglect  of  the  works  erected  by 
^  former  sovereigns,  to  supply  the  means  of  artificial  irrigation, 
rendered  them  annually  less  able  to  satisfy*    The  favourite  mea- 
sure of  his  reign,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  was  a  general 
confederacy  of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  to  expel,  extirpate,  or 
convert  the  unbelievers*     Fortunately  for  the  world,  none  of 
them  were  in  circumstances  to  co-operate  efficaciously  in  his  de- 
.  signs*     The  monarchs  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Cabul,  and  ot 
.  Dehli,  with  difficulty  supported  their  own  tottering  sway ;  whilst 
the  Nizam,  the  Vizier,  and  the  Nuab  of  the  Camatic  were  num- 
bered amongst  his  opponent<i;  and,  in  his  estimation,  little  better 
than  infidels*    The  talents,  activity,  and  courage  of  Hpu,  all 
sunk  before  the  disciplined  valour,  and  enlightened  combination 
.of  an  European  army ;  yet  it  appears  probable,  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish had  possessed  no  dominion  in  India,  this  restless  and  enter- 
prizing  prince  might  have  founded  an  empire,  vast  as  his  ambi« 
•  tion*     Cruelty  and  avarice  were  the  worst  features  of  his  mind. 
Had  the  reign  of  this  tyrant  been  of  long  duration,  or  had  he 
established  a  dynasty,  it  must  have  added  much  to  the  labour  of 
future  geographers  and  chronologers.   In  his  reign,  the  old  Mo- 
hamedan era  was  set  aside,  and  another  substituted,  which  al- 
though from  its  name  it  should  date  from  the  birth  of  the  prophet, 
yet  as,  on  that  supposition,  only  thirteen  years  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  birth  of  Mohamed  and  his  flight,  appears  rather  to  re- 
fer to  his  mission,  or  the  period  when  he  first  announced  himself 
as  the  messenger  of  God*     A  new  calendar  was  introduced,  and 
^afterwards  changed ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  months 
twice  received  new  Arabic  names*     The  Indian  appellations  of 
most  of  the  considerable  places  in  his  dominions  were  also  set 
asid^,  and  new  ones  substituted,  chiefly  derived  from  Moslem 
*  tradition*    These  acts  may  possibly  have  flowed  from  unmean- 
ing caprice,  or  childish  vanity ;  and  to  these  they  have  usually 
been  attributed.  We  confess,  however,  that  they  appear  to  us  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  his  general  plan  for  rekindling  the  latent 
ilame  of  Moslem  valour,  and  again  leading  forth  the  soldiers  of 
Islam,  fired  with  the  sapie  enthusiasm  which  carried  the  follow- 
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era.oC the  first  Khalifs  to  conquest  and  victory.  His  dreams^  his 
omens,  and  latterly  his  pretensions  to  inspiration,  all  seem  to  us 
to  i^ow  from  the  same  source. 

The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  mystery  in  which 
he  enveloped  bis  proceedings  by  cutting  oiF  all  communicatioa 
with  the  territories  subject  to  the  East  India  Company,  rendered 
him  daring  a  long  period,  an  object  of  constant  soUcitude  to  their . 
governors.  Although  no  way  distrustful  of  the  event,  should  war 
become  necessary,  they  found  theniselves  obliged,  by  his  imposing 
attitude,  to  delay  the  execution  of  reforms,  which  required  for 
their  success  a  certainty  of  peace  with  all  the  considerable  states. 
Hence  every  thing  that  had  relation  to  him  acquired  an  unusual 
importance  ip  the  minds  of  our  Indian  statesmen.  His  present 
aieas[ures,  and  his  future  views,  both  wrapped  in  equal  obscurity 
from  the  want  of  all  authentip  intelligence  from  Moisur,  some- 
times baffled,  and  always  eijercised  their  sagaci^.  On  the  odiev 
ha^d^  the  tremendous  events  which,  during  his  reign,  convulsed 
j^arope,  have  probably  prevented  him  from  engaging  that  pordoi^ 
oiF  attention  in  this  countrjr,  which  his  character,  designs  and  r^-^ 
S9iirpes,  really  ought  to  have  secured  him* 
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P4kUiaU  Eua^  on  thi$  Xinjrdom  tf  JVW»  SpaUu  By  Aleunder  de  Humboldt 
"With  physical  Sections  and  BCapt.  TnuisUted  from  tbe  origiiul  French^  by 
John  Black.    8to.    Vols.  m.  and  IV.    FrioeUlSt.    Longman  &  Co.  1813, 

SO  long  an  interval  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  after  the  ap- 

J^earance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  translation,  that  we  began  to 
ear  lest  a  penury  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  English  rea^ 
ders,  might  occasion  the  delay  in  completing  it  By  me  publi- 
cation of  the  volumes  before  us,  however,  me  undertaking  is  at 
length  brought  to  a  ^lose  |  ax^d  we  resun^e  our  report  of  it  with 
great  satisfaction. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  honoured  our  former  article  wit^ 
their  attention,  may  recollect  that  M.  Humboldt  has  distributed 
his  Essay  into  an  introduction  and  six  sections.  The  iqtrqduc-' 
tion  is  principally  geographical,  indicating  what  the  author  con- 
ceives to  be  the  most  eligible  means  of  completing  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  New  Spain,  aa^d  presenting  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  materials  employed  in  constructing  the 
maps  and  drawings  which  accompany  the  Essa^.  Of  the  book^ 
or  sections,  the  first  consists  of  general  considerations  bn  the 
extent  of  the  country,  and  its  gecdogical  constitution  as  influence 
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hig  die  climate,  agriculture,  commie,  and  defenihre  parts  of 
the  coast.  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  work,  too,  that  M.  HufldxMl 
examines,  at  considerable  length,  the  various  points  by  which  a 
communicauon  between  the  two  seas  might  possibly  be  eflfectedf 
The  second  book  treats  of  the  population  of  New  Spain,  point- 
tng  out  its  rapid  increase  of  late  years,  tracing  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  proved  most  destructive  to  the  inhabitaBts,  an^^ 
affording  a  varietv  of  interesting  observations  on  dieir  division 
into  castes.  In  tne  third  book  the  author  p^sents  a  miliute  sta* 
tistical  view  of  New  Spain,  as  distributed  mto  provinces  and  in* 
tendancies,  with  the  amount  of  their  population  iii  1603,  and  the 
<6xtent  of  surface  in  square  leagues.  The  fourth  bdok  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  agriculture  and  the  metallic  ilunes;  whQd 
the  fifth  relates  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  die  dxd| 
contains  researches  into  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  Ihe  lidll^ 
iary  defence  of  the  country. 

The  second  volume  of  the  translation  took  us  sd>out  half  wair 
through  the  subject  of  agriculture,  comprehending,  together  witti 
introductory  remarks  on  its  improved  state,  a  description  of  thote 
vegetable  productions -of  New  Spain  on  which  the  inhabitanti 
chiefly  subsist— -the  banana  or  plantain  tree,  the  cassava  root, 
imaize,  and  several  kinds  of  European  grain.  The  portion  of  the 
translation  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  plants  supplying  raw  materials  for  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  cultivation  of  these  colonial  commodities  ap- 
pears to  be  considerably  on  the  increase ;  not  fewer  than  half  a 
tniUion  of  arrobas  of  sugar  (the  arroba  b  isqual  tb  something 
more  than  25  lbs.)  being  annually  exported  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Besides  giving  a  short  account  of  the  importation  of  the  sugar 
cane  from  the  Canary  Islands  into  St.  Domingo,  and  thence  into 
Cuba  and  New  Spain,  M.  Humboldt  adverts  to  those  circum* 
stances  of  elevation  and  temperature  which,  in  this  latter  coun- 
try, render  its  cultivation  more  or  less  flourishing;  and  exprtsse9 
his  conviction  that  the  small  West  India  islands,  notwithstand- 
ing their  favourable  position  for  trade,  will  not  be  long  able  to 
sustain  a  competition  with  the  continental  colonies,  "niis  con- 
viction is  founded,  partiy,  on  the  Mexican  sugar  being  almoat 
entirely  manufactured  by  free  Indians,  instead  of  Negro  slaves ; 
and  pardy  on  the  enormous  capitals  possessed  by  the  Mexican 
proprietors.  At  present,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  New  Spain  is  consumed  in  the  country  :  the 
quantity  so  consumed  being  estimated  at  more  than  16  milliohs 
of  kilogrammes  (upwards  of  35  millions  lbs.  avoirdupois^  while 
the  quantity  exported  does  not  much  exceed  six  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes,—a  sum  which  does  not  amount  to  a  thirtieth  part  of 
-what  is  exported  from  the  whole  of  the  American  islands. 
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The  pitxiuce  of  eotton  in  New  ^Min  is  tnconsiderablb ;  ahcf 
nntil  machixieB  are  introduced  fin*  separating  the  cotton  from  the 
seed,  the  price  of  carriage  is  likely  to  continue  a  mat  obstacle 
to  its  furtner  mcrease.  Flax  and  hemp  might  be  advantageously 
(Cultivated :  but,  unenlightened  as  to  its  true  interests,  says  M* 
tlumboldt,  ^  the  government  of  Spain  has  always  preferred  see* 
ing  the  people  clothed  with  cotton  purchased  at  Manilla  and 
Canson,  or  imported  at  Cadiz  by  English  vessels,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  maiittfactiures  of  New  Spain.'  The  use  of  coffee  is- 
ptill  rare  in  Mexico ;  and  the  cocoa^tree  (the  culdvation  of  which 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  time  of  Montezuma)  is 
<iow  almost  abandoned.  Cocoa  seeds,  however,  are  still  used  as 
a  sort  of  inferior  coin,— ^  sons  being  represented  by  six  grains. 
VaanSbt  is  another  phnt  which  passed  from  tiie  Aztecs  to  the 
(Spaniards.  It  Was  a  favdurite  aromatic  ingredient  in  the  Mexi- 
liian  chocolate.  By  the  Spaniards,  howevet,  its  use  in  chocolate 
is  discontinued,  and  they  merely  deal  in  it  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. Considering  tiie  excessive  price  of  this  production,  the 
neglect  it  meets  with  in  New  Spain  is  surprising ;  for  though  it 
grows  spontaneously  between  the  tropics,  wherever  there  is  neat, 
shade,  aiid  much  humidity,  the  only  places  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  die  purpose  of  suppl3ang  Europe,  are  in  the  two  intendancies  of 
Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz.  As  M.  Humboldt  appears  to  have  paid 
very  minute  attention  to  the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  we  shall  se* 
lec:t  an  extract  from  his  account  of  it : 

^  The  natives  of  Misantia  collect  the  vanilla  in  the  moontains  and 
fore3ts  of  Quilate.    The  plant  is  in  flower  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March.    The  harvest  is  bad^  if  at  this  period  the  north  winds  are 
frequent  and  accompanied  with  much  rain.    The  flower  drops  with- 
Mt  yielding  fruit  if  the  humidity  is  too  great.    An  extreme  drought 
is  equally  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.    However,  no  insect  at- 
tacks the  green  fruit,  on  account  of  the  milk  it  contuns.    They  begm 
to  cut  it  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  after  the  sub-delegate  has 
proclaimed  that  the  harvest  is  permitted  to  the  Indians :  it  continues 
to  the  end  of  June.    The  natives,  who  remain  eight  successive  days 
m  the  forests  of  Quikie,  seU  the  vmilla  fresh  and  yeUow  to  the  getae 
de  mzori,  i.  e.  the  irtiites,  mestizoes  and  mulattos,  who  alone  know  the 
ben^fieio  de  la  btttfidUa^  namely,  the  manner  of  drying  it  with  cafe, 
giving  it  a  ^veiy  lustre,  and  sortmg  it  for  transporuttion  into  Europe. 
The  yellow  fruits  are  spread  out  in  cloths,  and  kept  exposed  to  the 
imn  for  several  hours.    Wh^  suffidentiy  heated,  they  are  wrapped 
up  in  woollen  cloths  for  evaporaUont  when  the  vanilla  blackens,  and 
they  conclude  with  exposing  it  to  be  dried  from  the  morning  to  the 
evening  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

<<  It  is  with  the  goodnessof  this  coinmo<fity,  as  with  that  of  the  quin* 
quina,  which  not  «ily  depends  on  the  species  of  cinchona  from  whtcb 
it  proceeds,,  but  also  on  tne  height  of  the  country,  the  exposure  of  the 
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trce^  the  period  of  the  harvest,  apd  the  care  e^iployed  ill  irpag  the 
baric.  The  commerce  of  both  the  vaniUa  and  quuM^iina  is  in  the 
bandiB  of  a  few  persons  called  bafnlUadorf^  becavne  they  advance  mo- 
ney to  the  co9echero9i  i.  e.  to  the  Indians  employed  in  the  harvesti 
who  are  in  this  way  under  the  direction  of  undertakers.  The  latter 
draw  almost  the  whole  profit  of  this  branch  of  Mexican  industry. 
The  competition  among  the  purchasers  is  so  ipuch  less  at  Misantla 
and  Colipa,  as  a  long  experience  is  necessary  to  guard  against  decep- 
tion  in  the  purchase  of  prepared  vanilla.  A  single  stained  pod  {man" 
chada)  may  occasion  the  loss  of  a  whole  chest  in  the  passage  finom 
America  to  Europe.'^ 

The  cultivi^tion  of  tobacco  affords  a  striking  example  of  thooe 
oj^ressive  restrictions,  which  have  so  long  been  permitted  to 
discrace  the  Spanish  commercial  code.  Since  the  establishment 
of  me  royal  farm  in  1764,  not  only  is  a  special  permission  indis* 
pensable  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  planting  it,  and  the  cultivator 
obliged  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  farm  at  a  government  price,  but 
the  plantation  of  it  is  limited  to  a  few  towns  in  the  intendancy  of 
Vera  Cn;z*  Whatever  tobacco  is  found  beyond  these  districts^ 
is  rooted  v^p  by  officers  who  travel  the  countiy  under  the  Utle  of 
guardas  de  faffoco*  In  consequence  of  this  enlightened  regula- 
tion, several  provinces,  which  once  enjoved  a  remarkable  denee 
of  prosperity,  have  become  desolate  and  depopulated;  and  New 
Spain,  so  far  from  exporting  its  own  tobacco,  draws  annually 
nearly  50,000  lbs.  from  the  Havannah. 

Having  disposed  of  his  plants,  M*  Humboldt  proceeds  to 
throw  a  cursory  glance  over  the  animal  kingdom.  The  most 
interesting  section  of  this  part  of  bis  work,  we  think,  relates  to 
the  rearing  of  the  cochineal.  The  quanti^  annually  exported^ 
from  Vera' Cruz  may  be  averaged  at  about  40,000  arrobas.  It 
appears  that  the  insect  was  more  extensively  to  be  met  with  in 
New  Spain  before  the  conquest  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  its 
decrease  is  tp  be  ascribed,  pardy  to  the  vexations  to  which  the 
natives  were  exposed  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  but  principally  to 
the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Our  author  has  collected  a  varie^  of 
particulars  resp^ctin^  both  the  mealy  or  fine,  and  the  cotton  or 
wild  cochineaL  Whde  the  former  is  covered  with  a  white  pow* 
der,  the  latter  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  cotton ;  and  though  the 
metamorphoses  of  Ae  two  insects  are  the  same,  the  pfamts  on 
which  they  propagate  are  essentially  difierent*  To  prevent  the 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds  (the  wild  cochineal  depriymg  the  fine 
ont  of  all  nourishment)  nopaieries  are  established.  As  soon  aa 
the  young  plants  are  in  a  condition  to  niaintain  the  cochineal, 

^  the  proprietor  of  the  nopalery  purchases  branches  or  joints  of  the 
ttma  or  nofial  de  Cattiihy  laden  with  small  cochineals  i^endUa)  recently 
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hatched.  These  hraacbeB,  cWsthute  of  roots,  and  separated  from  the 
trunks,  piesenre  their  juice  for  several  months.  They  are  sold  fcr 
about  three  franks  the  hundred  in  the  market  of  Oaxaca.  The  Indiana 
preserve  the  •endUa  of  the  cochineal  for  twenty  days  in  caverns,  or  in 
the  interior  of  their  huts,  and  after  this  period  they  expose  the  young 
coccus  to  the  open  air.  The  branches  to  which  the  insect  is  attach* 
ed,  are  suspended  under  a  shed  covered  with  a  straw  roof.  The  growth 
of  the  cochineal  is  so  rapid,  that  even  ia  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  we  find  mothers  already  big  befiM*e  the  young  are  hatch* 
ed.  These  mother-cochineals  are  placed  in  iimm,  made  of  a  species 
of  tillandsisy  called  fioxtle.  They  are  carried  in  these  nests  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  village,  and  distributed  in  the  nopaleries,  where 
the  young  plants  receive  the  namlla.  The  laying  of  the  mother-cochi- 
neal lasts  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  days.  If  the  situation  of  the  planta- 
tion  is  not  very  elevated,  the  first  harvest  may  be  expected  in  less  than 
four  months.  It  is  observed,  that  in  a  climate  more  cold  than  temperate, 
the  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  equally  beautiful,  but  that  the  hardest  is 
much  later.  In  the  plain,  the  modier«cochineals  grow  to  a  greater 
size,  but  they  meet  with  more  enemies  in  the  innumerable  quantity  of 
insects  {xicaritoMy  fierritOM^  aradoreSf  agvja^y  annadiUo9y  ctUebritat)^ 
lizards,  rats,  and  birds,  by  which  they  are  devoured.  Much  care  is 
necessary  in  cleaning  the  branches  of  the  nopals.  The  Indian  women 
make  use  of  a  squirrel,  or  a  stages  tail  for  that  purpose ;  they  squat 
down  for  hours  together  beside  one  plant ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  price  of  the  cochineal,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  this  cultivation 
would  be  profitable,  in  countries  where  the  time  and  labour  of  roan 
might  be  turned  to  account ;  and  the  cotton,  or  wild  cochineal,  which 
gets  into  the  nopaleries,  and  the  male  of  which,  according  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Alzate,  is  not  much  smaller  than  the  male  of  the 
mealy  or  fine  cochineal,  does  much  injury  to  the  nopals ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Indians  kill  jt  wherever  they  find  it,  though  the  colour  which 
it  yields  is  very  solid  and  very  beautifol.  It  appears  that  not  only  the 
fruits,  but  also  the  green  branches  of  several  species  of  coccus  will 
dye  cotton  violet  and  red,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  not 
entirely  owing  to  a  process  of  animalization  of  the  vegetable  juices  in 
the  body  of  the  insect 

^  At  the  period  of  the  harvests  the  Indians  kill  the  mother-cochi-' 
neals,  which  are  collected  on  a  wooden  plate  called  cMlca/fieU^  by 
throwing  them  into  boiling  water,  or  heaping  them  up  by  beds  in  the 
sun,  or  placing  them  on  mats  in  the  same  ovens  of  a  circular  form 
{teniaxeaiill)y  which  are  used  for  vapour  and  hot  air  baths,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.*  The  last  of  these  methods,  which  is  least  in 
use,  preserves  the  whitish  powder  on  the  body  of  the  insect,  which 
nises  its  price  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cadiz.  Purchasers  prefer  the  white 
cochineal,  because  it  is  less  subject  to  be  fraudulently  mixed  with  par- 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  349.  M.  Alzate,  who  has  pven  a  good  plate  of  the  temaz- 
calli,  iOaxeta  de  LUerahira  de  Mexico,  t.  iii.  p.  252)  asserts,  that  the  ordinary 
heat  of  the  vapour  in  which  the  Ipdian  batliea  himselC  is  66  dry.  centripidc 
(150  dcg.  of  Ffthrenb.) 
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celt  of  gum,  wood,  nudae,  and  T«icsrUi«  ThenexiatinMexieotcsy 
ancient  laws  (of  the  yeart  1S93  md  1594)  for  the  prohtbitioii  of  the 
fiMficfltion  or  cochineaL  Since  1760,  they  have  even  been  under  tte 
necessity  of  eatablbhing  in  the  town  of  Oaxacaa  j«iry  of  veadartB^  who 
•xaniine  the  bags  (zurrenet)  picTious  to  their  bdng  sent  out  of  the 
piOTince*  They  appoint  the  cochineal  exposed  .to  sale  to  faanre  the 
grain  separated,  that  the  Indiana  may  not  intcodute  extraneoas  mat- 
ter in  those  agglutinated  masses  called  hodaque;  But  all  these  means 
are  insofRcient  for  the  prevention  of  fraud.  However,  that  which  is 
'practised  in  Mexico  by  the  tiangtteroM  or  zanganoB  {/(dcyieadore)^  is 
Inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  practised  on  this  com* 
modity  in  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  nest  of  £atope." 

Towards  tl|e  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  M*  Humboldt  gives  a 
table  of  the  comparative  value  of  tithes  in  the  dioceses  of  Mexi- 
co, Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  ValiadoUd  de  Mechoacan,  Oax9C4, 
Guadalaxara,  and  Dunmgo,--4aking  two  series  of  years,  firom 
1771  to  1780,  and  from  1780  to  4789*  In  the  former  aoiea  the 
tithes  in  these  six  dioceses  amounted  to  upwards  of  2^800,000/. 
sterling,  in  the  latter  to  upwards  of  4,015,000/.  Thus  the  aog^ 
mentation  in  the  last  ten  years  is  nearly  two-fifdis  of  the  whole 
produce :  a  circumstance  which  plainly  indicates  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  national  wealth,  and  proves  that  the  working  of  die 
mines  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  labours  of  agriculture. 
The  obstructions  which  still  impede  its  progress  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  which  have  operated  so  perniciously  in  Spain.  In 
both  countries,  the  landed  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  pow* 
erful  families ;  and  in  both,  extensive  tracts  are  ^  condemned  to 
the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  to  perpetual  atetily.' 

The  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  which  concludea  the  fourth 
section  of  the  work,  and  extenck  nearhr  to  the  termination  of  the 
third  volume,  relates  to  the  mines  of  New  Spain*  Commencing 
his  examination  with  a  few  historical  remaHcs,  our  audior  pro- 
ceeds to  take  a  general  view  of  the  mines  as  grouped  into  dia* 
tricts,  and  to  discuss  the  geological  constitution  of  die  country. 
He  adverts  to  the  salubrious  elevation  at  which  most  of  the  me-  , 
talliferous  beds  are  found,  when  compared  widi  those  of  South 
America.  A  copious  description  is  given  of  the  minerals  from 
which  the  silver  is  extracted ;  and  much  information  ia  afforded^ 
relative  to  the  most  considerable  of  the  mining  operations,  espe- 
cially at  the  district  of  Guanaxuato,  which,  though  but  little  celer 
brated,  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  '  Potoai  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere.'  One  of  the  greatest  inconveniencea  in  these  worka^ 
and  indeed  in  almost  every  other  mining  establishment  in  New 
Spain,  is  the  want  of  lateral  communications  between  the  various 
galleries*  Each  pit  is  worked  separately;  and  the  extracted  ore, 
instead  of  being  accumulated  in  convenient  ^  places  of  assem- 
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klage,'  is  carried  up  the  steps  on  the  backs  of  nadve  Indians 
(tenateros^  as  they  are  called),  many  thoiisahds  of  whom  are  con* 
stantly  employed  in  this  laborious  service. 

^  These  tenatcrot^**  it  is  added)  ^  carry  the  minerals  in  bags  {co%ta*^ 
ia9)%  niadc  of  the  thread  of  the  iMt6.  To  prevent  their  shoulders  from 
beivig  hart  (for  the  miners  are  generally  naked  to  the  middle),  they 
place  a  woollen  covering  (frisada)  under  this  bag.  We  meet  in  the 
mines  with  files  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  porters,  among  whom  there 
are  men  above  sixty,  and  Wys  of  ten  or  twelve  yeari^  of  age.  Iii 
ascending  the  stairs,  they  throw  their  body  forwards,  and  rest  on  A 
staff,  which  is  generally  not  more  than  three  decemetres  in  length 
(about  a  foot.)  They  walk  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  because  they  have 
found  from  long  experience,  (as  they  ^rm),  that  their  respiration  is 
less  impeded  when  they  traverse  obliquely  the  current  of  air  which 
enters  the  pits  from  without.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  nuu* 
cular  strength  of  the  Indian  and  Mestizoe  tenatero9  of  Guanaxuato^ 
especially  when  we  feel  ourselves  oppressed  with  fetigue  in  ascen^ng 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  of  Valenciana.  The  $enateroa  cost  the 
proprietors  of  Valenciana  more  than  15,000  livres  toumots  (624/.  ster* 
ling)  weekly ;  and  they  reckon  that  three  men  destined  to  carry  the 
minerals  to  the  places  of  assemblage,  are  for  one  employed  workman 
who  blows  up  the  gangue  by  means  of  powder.  These  enormous  ex* 
penses  could  perhaps  be  diminished  more  than  two-thirds,  if  the  works 
communicated  with  one  another  by  interior  pits,  or  by  galleries  adapt- 
ed for  conveyance  by  wheelbarrows  or  dogs.  Well  contrived  opera- 
tions would  facilitate  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  the  circulation  of 
air,  and  would  render  the  great  number  of  ienateros  unnecessary, 
whose  strength  might  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  advantageous 
to  society,  and  less  hurtftil  to  the  health  of  the  individual." 

Another  practice  which  our  author  justly  ridicules,  is  that  of 
drawing  up  the  water,  not  by  a  pump  apparatus,  but  by  means 
.of  bags  attached  to  a  rope,  ^  which  rolls  on  the  drum  of  a  horse 
bariteL*  In  consequence  of  this  bad  economy,  many  of  the  works 
have  been  abandoned  after  reaching  a  certain  depth,  although 
still  abounding  with  mineral  produce*  In  the  mine  of  Valenci- 
ana^ already  referred  to,  the  annual  expenditure  more  than  dou* 
bled  itself  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years*  It  is  greatly  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  while  so  much 
richer  than  those  of  Europe,  yield  comparatively  so  small  a  pro- 
fit ;  added  to  which,  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  the 
ore  is  much  less  considerable. 

.  It  was  mentioned,  we  believe,  in  our  former  article,  that  the 
.labour  of  the  Indians  is  not  compulsory*  Indeed,  of  all  minerSt 
our  author  affirms,  the  Mexican  miner  is  the  best  paid.  But  no 
great  encomium  is  passed  upon  his  honesty*  The  tricks  which 
lie  makes  use  of  to  appropriate  some  portion  of  the  metal  he  is 
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ewpfo3red  to  wairdi,  aic  cndkst;  tome  of  them  too  itvtMagt^ 
be  described*  He  works  almost  naked ;  but  a  strict  search  b 
instituted  before  he  is  allowed  to  leave  die  pk^— and  a  careAil 
repater  is  kept  of  the  value  of  the  minends  wnidi  he  is  detected 
IB  conceding; 

A  very  specific  acooont  is  given  of  the  process  of  aflNdgmna* 
tion,  as  carried  on  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  and  by  whidi  the 
far  greater  portion  of  the  metallic  produce  is  extracted  ftom  the 
ore.  No  fixed  principle  is  adopted  in  the  selection  of  minerak 
to  undergo  this  operation ;  die  same  substances  being  smelted  in 
one  district,  whicn  in4UK>ther  are  managed  with  mercury.  Th6^ 
first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  reducing  the  minerals  to  aa 
cxitremely  fine  powder.  This,  when  duly  moistened,  ia  carried 
into  a  court  paved  with  flags*  where  it  is  ranged  in  sinaU  hea|ia, 
and  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  iagredienis  added  to  the  aseia* 
toied  mass  are  muriate  of  soda,  linse,  sulphates  of  iron  aead  cop- 
per,  and  mercury,  of  which  latter  the  consumption  ia  eaOnsoiia  t 
and  to  promote  the  chemical  action,  by  bringing  these  substances 
into  closer  contact,  horses  and  mules  are  driven  rotted  the  me- 
tallic mud,  or  barefooted  workmen  turned  in  to  perambulate  in 
it  for  days  together. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  the  various  details  whidi 
take  up  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  remark,  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
in  gold,  is  estimated  at  4829  lb.  troy,  in  silver,  at  1,439,8^2  lb.  $ 
making  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  precious  metala  extracted  from 
North  and  Scmth  America ;  that  the  mint  of  Mexico  is  sutmosed 

a  A 

to  have  furnished,  from  the  discovery  of  New  Spain  to  the  conk* 
mencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  208S  millions  of 
piastres,  or  neariy  two*fifths  of  die  whole  gold  and  silver,  which^ 
during  that  period,  have  flowed  from  the  new  continent  into  the 
old ;  that  three  districts  of  mines,  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  and  Za:* 
catecas,  yield  nearly  half  the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  die 
mines  of  New  Spam ;  that  the  vein  of  Guanaxuato  alone,  fiir^ 
ttishes  at  an  average,  one-sixtii  of  aU  die  silver  which  America 
throws  into  circulation ;  diat  die  produce  of  die  Mexican  mines 
has  been  tripled  in  fifty-two  years,  and  sextupled  in  a  hundred  t 
«nd  that  it  admits  of  a  still  greater  increaae,  aa  die  oountry  shall 
become  more  populoiis  and  better  informed. 
The  progress  in  manufactures,  as  might  be  expected  from  die 

?*  salous  and  monopolizing  policy  of  the  modier  country,  has  been 
ut  slow.  ^  Such  principles,'  says  M.  H.  *  as  prescribe  die  raot- 
ing  up  of  the  vine  and  olive,  are  not  calculated  to  fiivour  manu- 
fkctures.  A  colony  has  for  ages  been  only  considered  as  nsefal 
to  the  parent  state  in  so  fisr  as  it  supplied  a  great  quantity  of  raw 
materials,  and  consumed  a  number  of  die  commodities        '  ' 
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ibiStrnJ  la  mtey  hoirerer^  of  all  nhmidcBi  the  spirit  of  mioiii^ 
fiidiiriiig  industiy  has  heie  and  diere  oontrivcd  to  exert  itself  i 
and  M.  Humboldt  mentioiiB,  in  particular^  that,  of  late  years^  in* 
creased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manu£Kture  of  ludes,  hard 
aoop,  woollen  cloth,  and  odicoes.  There  uirt  also  extensive  ma* 
nunictories  of  gun-powder  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are  royal 
nghts*  * 

In  considering  the  commerce  of  New  Spsun,  M.  Humboldt 
first  notices  die  condition  of  die  principal  roads,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country.  This  has,  for  centuries,  been  chiefly  ccmcentrated 
at  Vera  Cruz ;  the  principal  objects  of  exportation  from  which 
place  are  eaumerated  in  the  following  table : 

<<GoMaadsil«trtothefatQeof  L.  3,590,000  sterling. 

CoahJasali           •           •           .  •          504^000 

8agar»          •          «          •  .          .      373,000 

Fkmry             •          •          •  .          •     e3/XK> 

IMesiesB  Indigoi       •           •  •           •         43,000 

Salted  prafrisaoasy  fcc       •           •  •         •    30,000 

Tanned  hide%           .           »  .           •         16,800 

Sars^iarillai       •          .           .  •          •   18,900 

Vanilla»          •          .           «  •          .       13,600 

lakp, 18,600 

Soap^       .•.«••    lO^soo 

Campeachv  wood,  8,400 

PiaMatoariobncQo^  306^900 

Hie  impatatioa  of  Veta  Cruz  includ88»  among  other  articlfSf 
dae  fbllowiBg : 

.    <<Lhien,  woollen,  and  cotton,  dothf  aid  silks,     3,3I0|000 

Pi4>er,  300^000  reams,  «                  2\0fi00 

Brandy,  30,000  hogsheads,  810,000 

Cocoa,  80/)00  fimegas,           •  •                 310,000 

Mercury,  800,000  UlogranuaeSf  •   lZ6fiOO 

Iron,  3,500,000  ditto,           •  •           •         186^000 

Steel,  600/X)0  Ulogrammasi  43/)00 

XVme,  40/X)0  hogdiead%  »              147,000 

Wax,  asoyOOO  kilegrsmaMs,  ;         63,000 

.  Frmn  diia  compariaon  it  appear^,  that  the  importation  exceeds 
the  esportatioa  by  7^770fiOQL 
While  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  notwithstanding  its  bad  anchor* 

y,  aaaually  rcoeivea  between  four  and  five  hundred  vessels,  that 
Acapnko,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  known  world, 
scarcehr  receives  ten.  *  Its  oommerctal  activity  is  almost  limited 
to  a  ImmiDa  faOoon,  to  the  coasting  trade  with  Guatimala,  Za- 
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eatala,  and  San  Bias,  and  to  four  or  five  vessels  dispatched  to 
Guayaquil  and  Lima.  On  the  oldest  aad  most  important  brandi. 
of  its  commerce — the  exchange  of  merchandize  of  the  East  In- 
dies and  China  for  the  precious  metals  of  Mexico— -conducted  in 
a  single  ship,  the  following  particulars  are  afforded. 

<<  The  galleon^  which  is  generally  from  12  to  1500  tons,  an4  covor 
inandefl  hy  an  offiper  of  th|s  royal  navy,  sails  from  Manilla  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  U 
already  completely  established.  Its  cargo  consists  of  muslins,  print- 
ed calicoeS)  coarse  cotton  shirts,  raw  silks,  China  silk  stockings,  jew- 
elleries from  Canton  or  Manilla  by  Chinese  artists,  spices,  and  aroma- 
tics.  The  voyage  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  straits  of  St.  Bemardin 
or  Bajadoz,  which  is  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Luccoa. 
it  formerly  lasted  from  five  to  six  months  ;  but  since  the  art  of  navi- 
gation has  been  improved,  the  passage  ftom  Manilla  to  Acalpulco'  is 
only  three  or  four  months.— The  value  of  the  goods  of  the  galleon 
ought  not  by  law  to  exceed  the  sum  of  half  a  miUioi^  of  piastres,*  but 
it  generally  amounts  to  a  ipillion  and  a  hal^  or  two  niillionsof  pias- 
tres.! Next  to' the  mef'chants  of  Lima,  the  ecclesiasticarcorporatibna 
have  the  greatest  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  in  which  the  cor* 
poration  Employs  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  capitals,  w)iich  employ- 
ment of  their  money  is  designated  by  the  improper  phrase  of  dar  a 
corres/iortder.  Whenever  the  news  arrive  at  Mexico,  that  the  galleon 
has  been  seen  off  the  coast,  the  roads  of  Chilpansingo  and  AcapuSco 
are  covered  with  travellers ;  and  every  merchant  hastens  to  be  the  first 
to  treat  with  the  supercargoes  who  arrive  from  Manilla:  In  general, 
a  few  powierful  houses  of  Mexico,  join  together  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  goods ;  and  it  has  happeped  that  the  cargo  of  goods  has 
b^n  sbld  before  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  galleon  were  known  at 
Vera  Ciniz.  This  purchase  is  often  made  without  opeiungtKe  bales ; 
and  although  at  Acapuico  the  merchants  of  Manilla  are  accu^  of 
what  is  called  tramfiae  de  la  China;  or  Chvie'se  fraud,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  leagues  from  one  another,  is  carried  on  perhaps  with 
more  honesty,  than  the  trade  between  some  nations  oif  civilized  Eu- 
rope, which  have  never  had  any  connexion  with  Chinese  merchants." 

This  division  of  the  work  closes  "with  a  long  account  of  the 
yellow  fever,  so  prevalent  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  along 
the  eastern  coast,  and  of  which  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  may  be 
considered  the  principal  seat. 

^VThousands  of  Europeans  landing  \n  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the 
great  heats,  fall  victims  to  this  cruel  epidemic.  Some  vessels  prefer 
landing  at  Vera  Criiz  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  tempests 
d€  lo8  norm  begin  to  rage,  to  the  exposing  themselves  in  summer  to 

•  105,000^  sterling.  f  315,000/.  or  4Sa,00W.  steriing. 
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lode  the  greater  part  of  their  crew  from  the  effects  of  the  vomito,  and 
to  undergo  a-loiig  qiiarantine  on  their  return  to  Europe.  These  cir- 
cumatances  have  fi^eqaently  a  very  senuble  infiueoce  on  the  supply  oi 
Mexico  and  the  price  of  commodities.  The  epidemic  which  prevail- 
ed in.  ISO!  and  1302»  gave  rise  to  a  political  question,  which  was  not 
Imitated  wHb  the  same  vivacity  in  1763,  or  in  former  periods,  when  the 
jrellow  fever  committed  still  more  dreadful  ravages.  Memoirs  were  pre- 
sented to  the  government  for  the  discussion  of  the  problem,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  rase  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  compel  the  inha- 
bitants to  settle  at  Xalapa,  or  some  other  point  of  the  Cordillera,  or  to 
try  some  new  means  of  rendering  the  port  more  healthy.  Two  par- 
ties have  arisen  in  the  country,  of  which  the  one  desires  the  destnic- 
tion,  and  the  other  the  aggrandizement  of  Vera  Cruz.  Although  the 
government  appeared  for  some  time  to  incline  to  the  first  of  these 
parties,  it  is  probable  that  this  great  process,  in  which  the  property  of 
1 6,000  individuak,  and  the  fortune  of  a  great  number  of  powerful  &* 
fiiiliesy  fmn  their  wealth,  is  at  stake,  will  be  by  turns  suspended  and 
renewed  withoutever  coming  to  a  termination.  At  my  passing  through 
V^a  Cru9, 1  saw  the  cabildo  undertake  to  build  a  new  theatre,  while 
at  Meixico  the  assessor  of  the  viceroy  was  composing  a  long  informe^ 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  town,  as  being  the  seat  of  a 
pestilential  disease." 

In  the  last  book,  our  author  discusses  the  revenue  and  military 
defence  of  New  Spain.  Hie  total  value  of  the  revenue  (the  in- 
c^-ease  of  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen^ 
tury,  has  been  prodigious)  he  estimates  at  20  millions  of  piastres, 
or  4,200,000/.  sterling.  A  third  part  of  this  is  sent  to  Europe 
to  the  roysd  treasury*  The  sources  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
drawn  are,  the  mines-— llie  tobacco  manufacture— the  alcavalas^^ 
th«  Indian  capitation  tax—- the  duty  on  pulque-— the  duties  on  im- 
parts and  exerts— produce  arising  from  the  sale  of  papal  indul- 
genees  (upwards  of  40,000/.) — from  the  stamp  duties — and  from 
the  fieirms  of  **  cock-iighting"  and  of  **  snow."  Speaking  of  this- 
last,  M.  Humboldt  says,  *  If  there  were  not  countries  in  Europe 
where  a  tax  is  paid  on  day-light,  we  might  well  be  surprised  to 
see  in  America,  that  the  bed  of  snow  which  covers  the  high  . 
chain  of  the  Andes,  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  poor  Indian,  who  with  danger  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  Cordilleras,  can  neither  collect  snow,  nor  sell  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  without  paying  a  duty  to  government*' 

The  average  expense  of  collecting  these  taxes  is  supposed  to 
be  about  25  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  of  officers  employed  in 
this  service  is  immense.  The  direct  appointments  of  the  viceroy 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  13,000;  but  the  indirect  means  he 
has  of  amassing  wealth,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  limited  only  by 
his  discretion.  Estimating  the  revenue  at  20  millions  of  pias- 
tres, M.  Humboldt  calculated  that^  in  1803,  ten  and  a  half  were 
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coosomed  by  expemes  ineuified  »  the  lateriorof  fimwvmttr  i 
three  millioat  and  a  Mf  were  leauttad  in  specie  ^  other  S^ 
4ush  cblonie^ ;  and  aix  millioiw  paid  into  the  treaaiiry  ai  Madnd* 

The  military  defence  of  the  country  costa  annuidly  40,000^000 
of  piastres— neaily  a  fourth  of  die  revenue ;  althougfa  New  S|Mai 
has  scarcely  any  enemies  to  encounter  but  a  few  warlike  tribes 
of  Indians,  llie  troops  amount  to  about  30,000,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  militia. 

Having  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  detailing  die  principal 
results  €»  this  instrucdve  publication,  our  concluding  ren^arks 
snust  be  brief.  That  a  great  and  important  melioration  has  taken 
place  in  die  condition  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  within  the  last  half 
century,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer*  From 
the  data  which  this  author  has  laid  before  us,  it  is  quite  dear, 
that  the  produce  bodi  of  agriculture  and  of  the  mines,  has-ezp^ 
rienced  a  very  rapid  increase,  and  that  many  of  the  grievous  pro^ 
hibitions  and  exactions,  under  which  the  colonists  had  so  Icng 
stiffered,  had  been  in  some  instances  abolished,  and  in  others  per- 
mitted to  fidl  into  disuse.  Bat  while  this  is  undeniable,  recent 
events  have  but  too  plainly  testified,  that  the  Spanish  government 
was  far  from  having  kept  pace  with  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of 
tfie  people,  who  were  still  loudly  oomjdainiQg  of  the  cantinual 
importation  of  adventurers-«<if  a  commerce  suspiciously  guard* 
ed'i^and  of  a  taxation  burdensome  in  amount,  and  odiously  ex- 
acted. Independently,  therefore,  of  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
nodier  country,  it  is  highly  probable,  we  conceive,  Aat  die  oolo^ 
nists  would  not  have  been  found  much  longer  the  submissive 
creatures  they  cmce  were.  As  for  the  treatment  they  have  expe- 
rienced from  the  new  government  at  Cadiz,  nothing,  to  be  suve, 
was  ever  niore  calculated  to  drive  a  people  into  confusion  and 
jTvoh.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  much  of  what  M. 
Humboldt  has  represented  in  die  work  we  have  been  examinin|;, 
IS  by  thb  time  matter  of  history;  and  that  New  Spain,  in  perti- 
cuhur,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  scene  of  progressive  {ffospenty,  b 
at  this  moment  the  theatre  of  a  civil  contention^  to  a  dread^ 
degree  cruel  and  destnictive. 


(  «w  > 
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3!l«i»r«i^fi/  Pietun  1/ JWw  AitfA  ^al^;  Oliiftntod  with  Four  koft  eoloaiirt 
Yiewa.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot,  of  Sydney,  the  8e»t  of  Govenk 
jDOftiit:  with  ft  Plan  of  the  Gelony,  taken  from  actuid  Sumy  by  pablie  Aa^ 
tfamrity.  inoUaiBf  the  pveaeat  SUteof  Agriaatui*  and  Tk«de,  Priceeol 
FMmtkns  and  Labour,  internal  Segnktaont,  State  of  Society  and  MbnneM* 
lic>,  with  ainta  fof  the  further  li^iwement  of  the  Settlement.  BylXD. 
lfann»  many  Tears  Beaident  in  aeferal  Official  Sitnatiena^  4to.  pp.99.  Priee, 
with  the  Pbtca,  31.  13*.  6ds  without  the  Pktea,  U:  Booth.    1811. 

WE  h^d  occasion,  many  years  ago,  to  esprcsBs  our  doubts  of 
the  policy  of  forming  a  setdeoieDt  for  transported  culprits  in  New 
South  Wales*    Subsequent  experience  has  unhappily  given  con- 
firmation to  our  apprehensions ;  and  ia  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  Session,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  penitentiary  houses,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the 
speakers  in  the  debates  during  the  present  Session,  it  appears  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  transportation  beyond  the  seas  will  not 
long  continue  a  fovourite  mode  of  punishment,    ^^th  respect  to 
general  mterest,  however,  the  settlement  at  New  South  Wales 
may  be  said  to  gain  as  much  in  one  way  as  it  will  lose  in  anotheir* 
Its  agriculture  and  population  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  in- 
crease ;  its  resources  in  provisions  have  now  become  abundant ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  twen^  years  a  new  and  a  better  generadon 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  lawless  set  which  preceded  it*    Mr. 
Mann's  publication,  though  much  inferior  in  clearness  and  me- 
thod to  tnose  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Collins  and  Governor  Hunter, 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing  down  the  history  of  the  colony  to 
84>  1^  a  date  as  1809,  and  is  the  fruit  of  ten  yean's  residence 
on  dte  sfK>t.     His  oflkial  employment,  though  of  a  subcnrdinate 
kind,kdym  into  mixed  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
into  a  field  ofconsideraUe  observation  ;  circumstances  of  no  smatt 
import^  in  a  quarter  in  which  the  progress  of  change  is  too  rapid 
to  make^  reference  to  former  authorities  the  ground- work  of  de- 
scription*   His  book  b  of  value,  therefore  as  a  table  of  mate- 
rials ;  and  hidier  praise  will  scarcely  be  expected,  after  we  have 
pronounced  mat  it  b  wholly  deficient  in  arrangement,  and  replete 
with  ridiculous  extravagancies  of  style. 

Though  Mr.  Mann  saw  the  colony  at  a  later  period  and  under 
more  favourable  auspices  than  Colonel  CoBins,  tie  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  make  similar  acknowledgements  of  ihe  prevalence  of  vice, 
and  of  the  subsequent  impediments  to  public  prosperity*  The 
corrupt  character  of  the  prisoners,  the  disputes  with  the  natives, 
and  for  several  years  the  occasional  pressure  of  want,  were  se- 
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rious  drawbacks  on  the  progress  of  the  settlement*  The  major' 
ity  of  the  convicts  were  of  a  disposition  neither  to  be  meliorated 
by  lenity  nor  terrified  by  severity ;  and  hardened  in  crimes,  they 
made  even  the  poor  and  miserable  natives  the  dupes  of  their  kaa-^ 
very :  a  conduct  which  led  at  first  to  distrust  and  reserve^  but 
subsequently  to  severe  retaliation,  several  of  the  convicts  being 
found  murdered  in  the  woods.  'Labour,  being  the  result  only 
of  compulsion,  advanced  slowly,  and  an  alarm  of  want  appeared 
rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  the  exertions  of  these  disorderly 
characters.  Among  other  instances  of  inattention,  was  the  loss, 
for  several  years,  of  the  stock  of  bulla  and  cows  which  was  origi- 
nally brought  over  from  England.  Th^y  were  suffered  by  tne 
carelessness  of  the  keeper  to  stray  into  the  woods ;  and  every 
subsequent  search  for  them  proved  ineffectual  until  seven  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  when  a  fine  and  numerous  herd 
6f  wild  catde  was  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  evi- 
dendy  the  progeny  of  the  imported  animals.  The  protection  and 
increase  of  this  wild  herd  then  became  a  matter  of  public  con* 
cern,  because  it  would  prove  a  valuable  resource  in  the  day  of 
need. — Prisons  were  soon  found  necessary  in  the  colony:  but 
two  buildings  of  this  description,  constructed  of  wood,  were  wil- 
fully burned,  and  others  of  a  more  durable  composition  were  ren- 
dered indispensable.  After  the  year  1796,  various  marks  of  ame- 
lioration became  apparent ;  and  the  natives,  gradually  more  re- 
conciled to  the  new  comers,  consented  to  commence  an  inter- 
course which  was  productive,  in  a  limited  degree,  of  mutual  ad-* 
vantage*  The  stock  of  cattle  had  by  this  time  gready  increased, 
and  the  apprehension  of  famine  had  vanished  in  consequence  of 
the  extended  cultivation.  These  fair  prospects,  however,  were 
endangered  in  the  year  1800,  by  the  seditious  conduct  of  a  num- 
ber of  Irish  convicts  recently  arrived,  who  were  impatient  to  dis- 
seminate among  the  earlier  prisoners  the  chimaeras  of  their  dis- 
tempered minds  r — but  the  vigilance  of  Governor  Hunter  fortu- 
nately prevented  an  explosion ;  and  that  valuable  officer  was  en- 
abled to  leave  the  colony  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent state  from  that  in  which  he  had  found  it  in  1795.  At  his  de- 
parture, the  number  of  settlers,  convicts,  and  others,  had  increas- 
ed to  6000 ;  the  land  under  corn-culture  exceeded  7000  acres; 
the  stock  of  sheep  was  6000 ;  of  goats  2000 ;  and  of  catde  about 
1200. 

The  succeeding  year,  1801,  was  marked  by  a  recurrence  of  a 
calamity  which  had  visited  the  colony  in  its  earlier  years,'-4he 
overflowing  of  the  river  Ha  wkesbury.  A  long  continuance  of  rain, 
in  the  mountainous  ridges  which  overlook  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver, sufficient  to  carry  its  waters  to  the  extraordinary  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  their  accustomed  level ;  an  inundation 
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which  sweeps  flacks,  herds,  and  buildiags^  from  its  ill-fated  bor* 
ders  :-<4>ut  an  evil  of  still  more  extensive  mischief  to  the  colo* 
nists  arose  from  their  rooted  habits  of  intoxication.  Spirits  are 
bought  up  with  extraordinary  rapidi^,  even  though  the  general 
price  from  the  retailer  is  between  ten  and  sixteen  shillings  a  boti* 
tie ;  and  when  they  are  scarce  and  prohibited,  the  price  has  been 
known  to  rise  to  thirty  shillings  a  bottle.  This  destructive  vict 
is  as  prevalent  among  the  female  as  among  the  male  convicts* 
Wine  has  hitherto  been  less  in  demand :  but,  if  the  rage  for  lux* 
ury  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  lately  done,  it  must  soon  ob* 
tain  an  enhanced  price.  Its  substitution  might  give  a  milder 
character  to  this  nunous  and  obstinate  habit,  and  undermine  by 
slow  ilegrees  diat  which  it  has  been  found  inpracticable  to  exter* 
iikinate.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  in  vsdn  for  the  higher  orders  to 
set  sm  example  of  temperance ;  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  sale 
ot  liquor  have  had  but  a  limited  effect.  Threats,  intreaties,  and 
punishments,  have  all  been  employed ;  yet,  while  spirits  are  to  be 
procured,  every  comfort  of  life  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  them.  Th^ 
profit  attendant  on  the  sale  of  this  poison  is  such  as  to  distract 
the  inhabitants  from  the  pursuit  of  other  occupations ;  and  many 
farms  have  been  abandoned  in  order  that  the  owners  might  de^ 
vote  themselves  to  this  alluring  traffic.  Its  prosecution  has  also 
led  to  many  pecimiary  frauds,  the  most  notorious  of  which  is 
the  custom  of  indorsing  notes  of  hand  without  any  valuable  con« 
sideration ;  a  practice  which  had  proved  a  source  of  endless  law« 
sHitB. — Next  to  drinking,  the  most  prevalent  vice  among  the  low^ 
er  class  of  prisoners  is  gaming.  In  some  cases,  after  the  loss  of 
•very  thing  else,  the  most  abandoned  of  them  have  been  known  to 
stake  the  clothes  which  they  wore,  and  to  reduce  themselves  to 
a  state  of  nudity.  It  is  painful  to  add  that  (p.  11.  36.)  examples 
of  the  crime  of  murder  still  occur,  under  circumstances  as  hc^- 
fie  as  during  the  residence  of  Colonel  Collins. 

In  the  scanty  number  of  reclaimed  convicts,  the  noted  Geoi*ge 
Barrington  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  He  conducted  himself 
during  his  residence  in  the  colony  with  great  propriety,  filling 
the  station  of  chief  constable  at  Paramatta,  and  acquiring  money 
by  industry.  His  death  took  place  nearly  seven  yeans  ago :  but , 
for  a  considerable  time  previously  he  was  in  a  state  of  insamty, 
produced  it  is  believed,  by  serious  and  sorrowful  reflections  on  his 
eariy  career  of  iniqui^.  He  expressed,  in  his  lucid  intervals^ 
great  displeasure  at  his  name  being  affixed  to  the  fictitious  narra- 
tive of  his  life ;  and  his  death  was  that  of  a  sincere  Christian. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  punishments  in  the  case  of  theft  is  to 

transport  the  delinquent  to  a  remote  branch  of  the  setdement. 

The  dread  of  a  separation  from  old  connextioas,  and  a  removal 

to  a  solitary  scene,  are  found  to  make  a  in6re  powerful  inures* 

VOL.  vixj.  a  p 
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sion  on  the  minds  of  these  nusguided  creatures,  than  the  pvos* 

Eect  of  corporeal  punishment.  Those  prisoners  who  have  been 
rought  up  to  a  business  at  home  generally  resume  it  in  the  co- 
laay ;  and  labourers  are  employed  either  in  gangs  at  public  work^ 
or  by  settlers  in  the  cultivation  of  land*  Their  irons  are  knock- 
ed off  on  their  arrival^  except  in  some  extraordinary  cases ;  and 
they  are  ordered  to  work  in  whatever  part  of  the  settlement  the 
governor  deems  proper.— -Hiough  the  morals  of  the  colony  are, 
on  the  whole,  in  an  improving  state,  it  has  been  found  impracdr 
cable  to  permit  the  use  of  a  theatre.  Those  who  choose  to  par- 
take of  tnis  amusement,  leaving  their  property  imwatched,  gene* 
rally  found,  on  their  return  home,  that  it  had  undergone  a  sensi- 
ble diminution ;  and  the  lower  order  of  convicts,  when  they  had 
no  money,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  provisions  to  obtain  ea- 
traace :  so  that,  by  the  frequent  privations  of  their  regular  food^ 
they  were  unable  to  pursue  their  labour  with  proper  exertion. 
The  governor  was  accordingly  obliged  to  recall  tne  licence  of 
performing,  and  the  play-house  itself  was  soon  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

Of  the  inveteracy  of  bad  habits  in  some  of  these  men,  a  re- 
markable example  is  aiTorded  in  the  case  (p.  12.)  of  oneSi^muek, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  burglary,  and  sentenced  to  be  hang- 
ed. When  he  was  suspended,  the  rope  happened  to  break  in  the 
middle,  and  the  criminal  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  on  a  se-c 
cond  attempt,  the  cord  unrove  at  the  fastening ;  and  on  a  thirds 
a  new  accident  occured  to  delay  his  being  launched  into  eternity. 
The  provost-marshal,  affected  with  the  scene,  represented  tne 
case  to  the  governor,  who  was  pleased  to  extend  mercy  to  the 
prisoner :  but  neither  terror  nor  clemency  was  sufficient  to  reclaim 
him ;  he  persisted  in  his  dishonest  career,  was  removed  to  a  disr 
tant  part,  and  finally  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
colony. 

The  climate  of  the  settlement,  although  variable,  is  favourable 
both  for  heahh  and  vegetation.  The  weather  in  spring  and  au-. 
tmnn  resembles  that  of  our  summer,  and  the  atmosphere  is,  in 
^;eneral,  remarkably  bright  and  clear.  Frost  is  little  known,  and 
snow  is  seen  only  on  the  lofty  mountains  which  form  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  colony  towards  the  interior.  The  woods  and  fields 
present  a  boundless  variety  of  the  choice  productions  of  nature^ 
while  the  branches  of  the  trees  display  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
the  feathered  race.  The  shrubs  and  plants,  are  all  evergreens  ; 
and  geraniums  flourish  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  made,  in  va- 
rious quarters,  into  hedges,  emitting  a  delightful  smell.  Coals 
are  found  in  a  district  wnich  has  been  aptly  termed  Newcastle*: 
March  and  April  are  the  months  recommended  for  the  sowing  . 
of  wheat ;  November  aud  December  are  the  seasons  of  harvest. 
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In  December,  the  stubble  ground  is  frequently  planted  wiA 
maize,  so  as  to  afford  two  crops  in  one  year :  but  the  policy  of 
thus  forcing  the  soil  is  very  questionable.  As  to  fruit,  straw* 
berries  are  said  to  grow  in  perfection ;  melons  are  very  large  and 
plentiful;  and  the  pines  far  exceed  in  size  those  of  England* 
The  colony  possesses,  likewise,  some  mineralogical  treasures ; 
:the  topazes  being  accounted  of  much  greater  worth  than  those 
,  which  are  produced  in  BraziL  With  respect  to  anin^als,  two 
have  been  found,  since  the  publication  of  the  work  which  has  so 
ably  illustrated  the  natural  history  of  the  colony,  that  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  namely  the  Koolah,  of  the  Opossum  species,  and 
a  kind  of  Hysna.  llie  Koolah,  after  it  has  ascended  a  tree,  ne- 
ver quits  it  until  it  is  completely  cleared  of  the  leaves ;  and  the 
natives  easity  discover  the  animal  by  observing  the  gum-tree 
stripped,  the  leaves  of  which  are  its  favourite  food.  The  Hya^ia 
is  not  less  ferocious  than  its  species  in  other  countries,  but  has 
hitherto  confined  its  ravages  to  sheep  and  poultry,  without  ven-> 
turing  to  attack  the  settlers.  Both  animals  have  a  false  belly ;  a 
characteristic  which  is  common  to  them  with  a  number  of  sub- 
jects that  are  £ound  ia  New  Holland. 

Though  no  longer  in  a  state  of  war  with  die  settlers,  the  na- 
tives continue  to  carry  on  frequent  hostilities  among  themselves. 
They  are  a  cruel  and  disgusting  race,  and  are  ready  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  com  of  the  settlers  whenever  they  have  a  pros- 
pect of  success.  It  becomes  frequendy  necessary  to  send  detach* 
meats  of  atilitarv  to  disperse  them :  but  die  utmost  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  any  fatal  consequences  from  attending  these  acts  of 
requisite  vigour;  and  the  soldiers  are  directed  by  all  means  to 
avoid  firing.  No  allurements  can  tempt  them  to  exchange  the  irre- 
gularities of  savage  life  for  the  comf(»ts  of  civilized  society.  A 
native  who  was  brought  home  by  Governor  Philip,  and  sent  out 
again  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  England,  assumed,  for  a 
short  period,  the  dress  and  manner  of  an  European :  but,  in  spite 
of  every  intreaty,  he  has  again  taken  to  the,  woods.  Litde  aid 
has  been  derived,  in  die  labours  of  the  colony,  from  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  natives ;  their  industry  seldom  leading  them  fardier 
than  to  assist  in  hauling  die  fish-nets,  in  order  that  they  may  ob* 
tain  an  immediate  recompense  by  sharing  in  the  drau^t.  They 
.are  amazingly  expert  at  throwing  the  spear,  and  will  launch  it 
writh  unerring  aim  to  a  distance  of  between  thirty  and  sixty  yards. 

The  importance  of  liviog  ia  peace  with  the  neighbours  of  the 
colony  may  be  appreciated  by  me  sanguinary  rencounters  which 
are  still  found  to  occur  in  remote  quarters.  In  April  1809,  the 
Fly^  a  colonial  vessel,  bemg  driven  into  Bateman's  Bay,  sent 
three  of  her  crew  on  shore  tor  water.  It  was  agreed  previously 
to  dieir  departure^  that,  in  case  of  any  as^mUage  of  natives  b»* 
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ing  dtsc;erned  from  the  ship,  a  mtifiket  should  be  fired  from  on 
board  as  a  signal  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  partj*  Shortljr 
after  the  boat  had  reached  the  shore,  the  natives  were  perceivea 
from  th^  vessel,  the  musket  was  fired,  and  the  three  men  ran 
back  to  the  boat.  They  succeeded  in  putting  oif  from  the  shore, 
but  were  pursued  by  a  flight  of  spears,  thrown  with  such  fatal 
dexterity  as  to  transfix  the  victims  at  dieir  oars.  The  savages 
immediately  manned  the  boat,  and,  with  a  number  of  canoes, 
prepared  to  attack  the  vessel  itself;  which  nari^wly  escaped  by 
cutting  the  cable,  and  standing  out  to  sea* 

The  population  of  the  colony  now  exceeds  ten  thousand ;  of 
whom  two-thirds  support  themselves,  while  the  rest  are  victual- 
led and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  The  military  force 
consists  of  the  102d  regiment,  and  of  two  volunteer  associations. 
The  extent  of  land  under  corn-culture  may  be  computed  at  1S,000^ 
acres;  the  number  of  horses  at  1000;  oxen  and  cows,  10,000; 
sheep,  40,000 ;  goats,  3000 ;  pigs,  25,000; — a  rapid  increase,  es- 
pecially in  domestic  animals,  since  the  year  1800.  The  cuireot 
price  of  provisions  in  1809  was,  wheat,  128*  the  bushel;  maize, 
5s. ;  barley,  5s. ;  oats,  4s.  6d. ;  potatoes,  lOs.  the  hundred-weight ; 
peaches  and  apples,  2d.  the  dozen ;  French  beans,  4d.  the  quart; 
pease.  Is.  the  quart;  beef  and  mutton,  Is.  3d.  the  pound;  pork, 
Is. ;  kangaroo,  (not  unlike  beef,)  8d ;  turkeys,  10s.  each;  geese, 
88.  each ;  ducks,  4s.  each ;  fowls,  2s.  6d.  each.  Butter  is  so  high 
as  6s.  the  pound,  and  milk  Is.  the  quart:  but  fish  is  abundant 
and  cheap.  The  wages  of  men-servants  an;  Is.  a  day,  or  6s*  a 
week,  with  board ;  without  board,  28.  6d4  a  day;  by  the  j^ear, 
1(A.  or  121.  with  board*  The  hours  of  public  labour  are  from 
sun-rise  to  eight  o'clock,  «nd  afterwards  from  nine  o'clock  to 
three. — ^Of  late  years,  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
establishment  of  manufactures,  particularly  coarse  woollens  and 
linens.  The  leather  formed  from  the  skins  of  cattle,  kangaroos, 
seals,  &c.,  is  extremely  good,  and  is  easily  tanned  by  a  bark 
which  grows  in  the  settlement.  Several  potteries  are  also  esta- 
blished, and  four  extensive  breweries.  The  shops  are  fitted  up 
,with  more  taste  than  might  be  eitpected;  and  articled  of  female 
apparel  and  ornament  are  bought  With  great  lividity*  With  re- 
gard  to  their  money-system,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  have 
been  as  unlucky  as  those  of  the  motfier-comitry ;  their  copper  coin, 
though  issued  in  1800  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  above  its  real 
value,  having  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  Many  of  theiree 
setders  from  home  have  disappointed  expectation,  and  have  prov^ 
cd  only  a  serious  expense  to  govemment.^-The  number  of^  con- 
victs in  the  govemment^service  is  liable  to  progressive  diminu- 
tion from  deaths,  from  emancipation  for  good  behaviour,  and  from 
ea^phration  of  servitude ;  as  well  as  by  removal  from  public  work 
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Co  the  empkymttit  of  tettlenB  in  the  country*  In  the  course  of 
eig^  years,  m>m  1792  to  1800,  three-fourths  of  the  convicts  em* 
ployed  by  government  at  the  beginnuig  of  the  period  had  been, 
from  these  various  causes,  discharged ;  a  drain  which  was  inadcs 
qately  supplied  by  the  new  arrivals,  which  in  the  course  of  that 
interval  amounted  to  1359  male  priscKiers. 

After  these  observations  on  the  sti^  of  the  settlement,  we 
shall  follow  Mr.  Mann  in  his  inquiry  (p.  62.  and  seq.)  into  the 
.causes  which  still  prevent  New  South  Wales  from  being  inde-^ 
pendent  of  the  mother-*country.  We  have  heard  it  computed 
that  each  transported  convict  costs  government  nearly  30CH ;  and 
this  enormous  charge  continues,  in  a  great  measure,  notwithstaod* 
ing  the  growth  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Mann  ascribes  the  magnitude 
of  this  expenditure  to  various  causes ;  to  the  mismanagement, 
under  Governor  Philip,  from  1792  to  1795 ;  to  the  practice  of 
victualling,  out  of  the  public  stores,  the  convicts  employed  in  la- 
bour for  the  setders ;  to  a  custom,  too  long  prevalent,  of  impri- 
soning convicts  for  debt,  and  of  depriving  government  of  their 
labour ;  to  the  expense  of  supporting  deserted  children ;  to  the 
introduction  (partial,  indeed,)  of  monopolies ;  to  abuses  in  the 
medical  department;  and  to  the  duties  of  police,  severe  and  ex- 
pensive in  so  restless  a  community.  Another  cause  of  continual 
expense  will  be  found  in  the  formation  of  new  settlements  at 
Newcasde^  River  Derwent,  and  Port  Dalr3rmple ;  as  well  as  at 
the  distant  and  now  abandoned  establishment  on  Norfolk  island. 
This  long  enumeration  of  particulars  might  be  reduced,  were 
Mr.  Mann  philosopher  enough  to  generalize  his  views,  under 
two  heads;  viz.  the  bad  morals  of  the  colonists,  and  the  waste 
which  is  common  to  all  government-speculations.  America,  with- 
out greater  advantages  than  New  South  Wale^,  has  afforded  an 
example  of  colonies  advancing  rapidly  in  population,  without 
burdening  the  mother»counay :  but  there  no  impediment  from 
vicious  habits  stood  in  the  way ;  nor  was  any  pubuc  fund  created 
to  meet  the  demand  of  individuals*  Each  was  aware  that  ^  as 
he  sowed  he  would  reap ;'  that  he  had  no  resource  but  his  own 
industry,  and  that  his  wants  must  be  rigidly  accommodated  to  his 
means.  That  necessity  of  labour,  which,  evidendy  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  has  been  imposed  on  our  species,  had  thus  its  full  ope- 
ration, and  led  to  the  systematic  observance  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  industry  in  acquiring,  and  economy  in  consuming.  The 
progress  of  these  infant'^establishments  was  very  gradual ;  their 
capital  receivmg  little  aid  from  die  parent-state,  and  owing  its 
chief  increase  to  its  own  re*productive  power.-— »In  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  was  to  accomplish  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  colony ;  a  power  was  granted  to  draw  ca- 
pital from  England;  and  such  power,  in  the  case  of  a  govemmenfc 
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or  of  a  poblic  cosopa&y,  can  scarcely  fiul  to  becomie  tlie  8iibj«ot 
of  abuse.  Moreover,  the  labourers  in  thb  new  colony^  instead 
of  possessing  tho5.e  qualities  which,  by  promoting  individual  af- 
^uence,  constitute  the  basis  of  public  prosperity,  were  of  such 
.unsetded  habits  as  to  require  a  constant  and  expensive  superin- 
tendancc.  The  wonder,  therefore,  is  not  that  New  South  Wales 
should  have  cost  such  extraordinary  sums,  but  that  our  govern- 
ment should  have  been  so  badly  informed  as  not  to  foresee  suck 
a  result.  In  pursuance  of  this  reasoning,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Mann  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  all  farming  for  government- 
account  ;  and  that  the  ships  (^  neutrals  (indeed  of  all  countries 
in  the  Ume  of  peace,)  oug^t  to  have  free  admission  to  the  colony. 

Among  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the  improvidence  of  go- 
vernment-traffic, the  unfitness  of  the  clothing  sent  out  is  one  of 
the  most  inconvenient.  It  has  hitherto  been  made  up  at  home, 
without  regard  to  quali^  or  comfort;  and,  when  distributed  in 
the  colony,  the  delivery  nas  been  the  same  to  all,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  imfortunate  propensity,  on  the  part  of  many,  to  sell 
those  articles  which  they  do  not  immediately  want.  Another 
serious  cause  of  waste  is  the  damage  of  stores  on  the  passage,  or 
their  loss  by  plunder  on  board.  The  remedy  recommended  by 
Mr.  Mann  for  these  abuses  is  to  make  the  contractors  in  Eng- 
land responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  stores,  till  they  are  landed. 
—•Another  and  a  more  crying  grievance  is  the  inhumanity  shewn 
to  convicts  in  their  passage  out.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  in 
several  ships  which  have  carried  convicts  by  contract,  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  number  put  on  board  have  reached  their 
place  of  desttination ;  a  mortality  whjch  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  embezzlement  of  the  provisions  intended 
for  their  use.  Under  the  pretext  of  attempts  to  mutiny  and  es- 
cape, an  undue  degree  of  severity 'has  also  frequently  been  exer- 
cised towards  these  unfortunate  captives ;  and  the  bad  effects  of 
such  treatment  are  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  contrast  afford- 
ed in  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners  who  were  car- 
ried out  in  a  king's  ship. 

For  a  colony  in  which  the  interference  of  an  arbiter  and  judge 
is  so  often  necessary,  it  might  be  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  to  look  out  at  home  for  several  persons  to  act  as  justices 
of  peace.  He  is  aware  that  men  who  are  comfortable  at  home 
wilt  not  willingly  go  to  New  South  Wales;  and  he  suggests  that 
fit  persons  shoi|ld  be  sought  in  the  respectable  but  disappointed 
class  of  society.  Let' their  salaries,  he  adds,  if  not  large,  be  such 
at  least  as  to  render  them  independent  of  every  other  avocation, 
and  to  make  them  place  a  value  on  their  appointment.  Mr. 
Mann  is  zealous  also  for  the  nominadon  of  a  council,  composed 
of  several,  of  the  principal  o%ers  of  government ;  apd  to  the 
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want  of  such  a  body  he  ascribes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  colony.  We  acknowledge,  tliat  die  edict  of  a 
collective  body  would  cany  greater  weight  widi  it  than  the  man* 
date  of  an  individual,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  Governor 
being  thus  asusted:  but  the  power  of  decision  should,  in  our 
opinion,  remain  exdosively  in  him.  In  so  turbulent  a  conununi- 
ty^  the  existence  of  controul  is  indispensabk ;  and  unity,  be  it  re* 
membered,  is  the  perfection  of  command.  The  criminal  couit 
is  composed  at  present  of  the  judge-advocate,  and  six  naval  and 
militaiy  oflkers,  with  an  fippeal  to  the  Governor :  a  form  of  pro- 
cedure more  calculated  for  thc'infancy  than  progress  of  the  colo- 
ny. Martial  law  was  appropriate  as  long  as  the  settlement  con- 
sisted of  convicts  on  the  one  tiand,  and  of  the  servants  of  govern- 
ment on  the  other :  but  the  cas^-  is  very  different  since  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  of  commercial  transacdons.  Mr.  Mann 
is  solicitous  for  the  institution  of  the  triid  by  jury,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  a  chief  justice,  with  emoluments  not  below  1200/. 
a  year.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  subsist  with  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  fit  jurors  among  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales,  none  can  prevail  against  the  nomination  of  a  res- 
pectable judge;  and  were  hu  proceedings  fishioned  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  eminent  jurist,  one  of  whose  works  has  lately  passed 
through  our  hands,*  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  his  single 
court  would  execute,  and  execute  well,  thcr  whole  legal  business 
of  the  colony.  The  labour  of  those  justices  of  peace,  for  whom 
Mr.  Mann  caUs  so  eagerly,  might  thus  be  in  a  great  measure 
saved.  We  see  no  reason  that  the  expense  of  a  trial  in  a  court 
of  justice  should  materiaUy  exceed  that  of  an  appeal  to  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  superior  weight  and 
influence  of  the  verdict.  The  administradon  of  equity  is  a  sim- 
ple and  expeditious  business ;  and  the  range,  in  refi;ard  to  num- 
ber of  causes,  which  n^ay  thus  be  embraced,  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  impartiality.  By  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  die  judge  over  a  wide  sphere,  we  relieve  him  from  the 
influence  of  local  considerations  and  individual  contiextions;  con- 
ferring, in  a  great  degree,  those  advantages  which  we  reap  at 
home  from  the  presence  of  travelling  judges  in  our  smaller  towns, 
as  well  as  from  the  magnitude  of  the  community  in  the  district 
(die  metropolis)  in  which  they  are  stationary. 

Another  point,  for  which  me  author  contends,  is  the  admis- 
sion of  the  bankrupt-laws  into  the  colony.  Those  of  our  readers, 
who  have  observed  how  large  a  portion  of  the  calamity  of  the 
West  India  planters  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  that  mistaken 
policy  which  prevents  the  afiairs  of  an  embarrassed  debtor  from. 
being  brought  to  a  definite  pomt,  will  readily  conclude  that  t^(? 

•  Mr.  Beathtm, 
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GonetBO*  wifli  Mr.  M.  in  die  propriety  of  die  introduction  of  the 
banknipt-laws  into  New  South  Wides ;  since,  thqugh  the  idrcum* 
stances  of  the  two  countries  are  materiallj  different,  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  principle  holds  as  to  both.  Tlie  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Governor  would  be  mud^  benefited  in  his  decisions  fay 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer ;  and  he  also  recottmends  that  severd 
of  ^ur  barristers  should  receive  encouragement  to  go  out,  and 
plead  in  the  courts.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  former 
recommendation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  government  should 
dedine  all  interference  as  to  the  latten-^A  mcMre  interesting  sub- 
ject is  brought  forwards,  when  Mr.  M*  treats  of  the  fote  of  those 
unhappy  persons  whose  sentence  of  transportation  lasts  for  life. 
They  become,  in  general,  careless  of  ibeir  conduct  and  indiffisr* 
eat  to  their  future  fate,  seeing  nothing  in  prospect  but  bamsh- 
ment  and  servitude*  Mr.  Mann  recommends  that  their  labour 
for  gbvemment  should  terminate  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period  of  good  behaviour ;  that  they  sfaotild  then  be  made  free 
of  the  colony,  and  eventually  become  settlers.  Even  the  most  mi- 
promising  diaracters  should  be  allowed  to  look  forwards  to  some 
ulumate  amelioration  of  their  lot,  and  perpetual  imprisonment 
should  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  colonial  punishments*— Hie 
farther  recommendations  of  the  author  relate  to  the  appGontmepiC 
of  clergymen  and  school-masters ;  and  to  the  sending  out  of  su« 
perintending  mechanics  :  in  all  (tf  which,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  greater  security  oS  the  leases  of  government  groiuuf,  he 
will  not  fail  to  receive  the  concunrence  of  his  readers. 
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Th$  S€9$tish  Adventurprt^  or  The  Wny  to  Riw;  «n  HiitOrioid  Tide.    By  Bsc* 
tor  Macneil,  Esq.    ^vob.   13iiio.  at.   Mvifsjp.    18|9» 

THIS  is  emsneously  called  an  Historical  Tale,  since  the  prin* 
cmal  characters  are  imaginary,  and  are  supposed  to  he  the  sons 
of  tradesman  in  Edinburgh,  who  find  ^The  way  to  rise'  through 
application  and  industry*  The  first  part  of  their  story  displays 
much  ingenuity;  and  the  author's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  educa« 
tion  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  are  rational,  and 
deserve  attention:  but  ve  cannot  perceive  ^the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  interlarding  professional  language  with  cbaracterisdc 
swearing;'  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Macaeil  is  mistaksn  in  fancy* 
ing  diat  the  eccentricity  and  humour  of  his  sailors  woidd  be  lost, 
uuess 
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They  fixed  attentioo»  heedless  .of  year  pftin. 
With  oaiht^  likeycrets,  forced  into  the  brsin.** 
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Tke  condusion  of  this  work  abounds  with  impfobs^tlitics  and* 
kkcky  chances;  and  the  ukimate  success  of  the  Scottish  Adven* 
txirers  is  not  so  deducible  from  their  talents  and  industry  as  the 
author  seems  to  have  intended,  or  as  the  mond  of  the  tale  requirdcU 
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THE  republican  sentiments  animating  the  characters  of  this 
celebrated  play,  are  conveyed  in  a  language  forcible  yet  not  gorr. 
geous,  simple  yet  imiposing.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ear  is^ 
TDorc  affected  than  the  heart;  and  passion  is  less  excited  than^ 
admiration*  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  success^and  gresit 
reputation  of  this  tragedy,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to; 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  at  the  time  pervaded  all  the  ranks 
of  Rurope*  The  censure  of  royalty  and  the  outcry  against  ma- 
jesty were  then  too  grateful  not  to  be  well  received*  Now,  how* 
ever,  that  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  we  are  arrived  9t  the  age 
of  manhood  and  dearly-bou^t  experience,  we  can  no  longer  be 
pleased  with  the  glittering  toy ;  unless  we  find,  upon  ie;[^^9ui;ia« 
tion,  that  it  shines  with  genuine  gold  and  not  with  tin^}, 

.  The  plot  of  Brutus  is  regular  and  well  constructed,  yet  some^- 
what  scanty,  and  but  negligently  relieved  from  its  niQpotony* 
The  character  of  tHe  Roman  Fadier  is  sustained  wijth  ]the  great* 
est  strength  and  dramatic  consistoicy ;  y^t  it  seems  ferocio)^ 
dull,  and  by  no  means  congenial  to  human  naturie.  He  feels  no 
apparent  sorrow,  expresses  np  audible  regret;  but,  wrapt  i;p  ix^ 
his  own  gloomy  pride,  seeins  more  pleased  with  the  ppportunity 
of  proving  his  sanguinary  zeal  for  Rome,  than  grieved  at  thif 
loss  of  his  favourite  son.  He  receives  the  pews  of  Tiberinus's 
defection  with  a  few  dry  exclamations,  and  in  the  next  soliloquy 
mentions  him  only  as  a  foil  to  Titus,  who  was  also  found  impli* 
cated  in  treasoii,  and  whom  be  seems  to  lament  not  because  be 
was  his  son,  but  beqsuse  his  bravery  and  other  energetic  quali- 
ties were  ptQ^t  liMty  to  ff^^^y  ^P  P^Y  ^ofmn  ambition  of  his 
Father^  ,       > 

In  the  opxnioB  of  La  Harpe,  the  ai^thor  Juts  shown  here  a  great 
talent,  by  leaving  the  grief  of  Brutus  to  the  imagination  of  th^ 
audience,  and  by  forbidding  the  language  to  touch,  except  very 
slightly,  upon  his  sufferings ;  if  this  observation  be  correct,  the 
whole  qredit  qiust  be  due  to  the  actor  and  not  the  author;  ^d 
if  silence  be  the  most  skilful  method  of  describing  nature,  wri- 
ters of  less  capacity  would  find  it  very  easy  to  attaii^  Voltaire'^ 
reputation.  The  painter  may  as  well  withdraw  his  pencil  froni 
the  picture,  tad  leave  it  a  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  the  spectator's 
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knagbtdon*  Brutus  is  made  to  express  his  supposed  somlws 
by  a  dumb  show,  and  therefore  very  gracefully  faints  in  the  artne 
d  his  friends  ^  but  a  pantomime  in  such  a  moment  is  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  language*  I  would  rather  hear  him  speak,  than 
see  the  sternest  of  the  Roman  Neroes,  in  the  affected  attitude  of 
a  tragic  heroine; 

Thexbaracter  of  Tull|a  belongs  rather  to  an  artful  jilt  than 
a  dignified  prino^si ;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  author 
never  intended  to  represent  her  in  the  former  light.  She  talk^ 
with  such  studied  eloc^uence,  urge^  with  so  great  a  zeal,  diat 
a  design  to  deceive  and  seduce,  or,  at  least,  to  obtain  her  pur* 
pose,  and  to  promote  her  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  her 
lover's,  is  more  disceriiible  jn  her  than  any  real  auction  or  no- 
bleness of  soul.  Her  coalition  or  co-operation  with  an  intrigu- 
h)g  minister  makes  her  sf^U  le^s  entitled  to  the  character  of  ten- 
derness which  the  author  designed  for  hen 

Titus  is  the  most  interesting  of  aU  the  characters,  yet  perfiapf 
the  least  consistent.  His  hatred  of  ft)yalty  is  too  strongly,  too 
uniformly  expressed,  and  too  long  protract^bd,  to  be  subdued  in 
oTTe  moment  Besides,  a  Roman  hero  falling  a  victim  to  love,* 
at  'th^time  when  the  enervating  effect  c^  this  passion  was  scarcely 
known  to  those  stubborn  and  barbarous  republicans,  is  of  itsea 
a  subject  not  very  happily  or  judiciously  chosen.  But  it  is  ma- 
naged with  still  less  skill.  Titus  ought  to  have  had  other  mo^ 
lives  besides  love  to  make  his  fall  probable.  The  disappoint^ 
xnent  of  consular  dignity  was  not  sufficient ;  for  he  himself  lays 
iid  great  stress  on  it,  and  his  age  kept  him  at  to6  great  a  distance 
fh>to  the  office  to  make  it  an  object  of  ambition  or  desire  strong 
enoiigh  to  overcome  every  principle  of  honour,  ff  love  alone 
were  to  prevail,  he  ought  to  have  been  softened  by  degrees,  and 
insensibly  charmed  into  forgetfulness  ;  until,  like  wax,  gradually 
heated,  he  should  melt  away  at  the  wished-for  moment,  and  stm 
remain  unconscious  of  his  own  transformation.  Instead  of  this, 
ho#ever,  he  appears  a  rock  of  adamant,  which  having  success- 
fully resisted  the  fiercest  power  of  fire,  dissolves  in  a  moment 
when  it  was  the  least  probable,  that  is,  when,  the  trial 'was  neariy 
over,  and  when  no  additional  heat  was  applied.  He,  moreover, 
sees  his  danger,  yet  runs  headlong  into  it ;  his  conscience  warns 
him,  yet  in  spite  of  self  conviction  he  plunges  into  the  gulf  of 
destruction. 

What  leads  to  the  catastrophe  is  too  long  deferred,  too  abruptly 
introduced,  and  as  abruptly  dismissed.  Four  acts  of  the  play 
ate  devoted  to  politics,  and  only  one  to  the  main  event;  much 
to  the  national  pride ;  but  x'ery  litde  to  paternal  struggles  and 
filial  contrition,  which  should  have  been  the  chief  subject  pervad- 
ing the  whole. 
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ACCOUMT  OF  THE  WAHABITEa 

THE  foundatioiis  of  this  sect  were  bud  aboilt  fiftf  years  ago 
hy  M<^ammed,  son  of  Abdel  Wahab,  and  grandson  of  Solyman^ 
a  poor  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  NegedL  It  is  said,  that  Sol3rmaii 
dreamed  a  flame  issued  from  his  body,  that  consumed  bodi  the 
tents  of  the  desert,  and  the  houses  of  the  city :  and  that  the 
Sheiks,  to  whom  be  related  it,  predicted,  AaC  his  son,  Abdel 
Wahab,  would  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  to  which  all  the 
Arabs  would  submit.  From  diis  son  the  sect  derived  its  name, 
dioosh  the  prediction  was  not  accomplished  by  him,  but  by  die 

rioson  oi  Solyman.  Sheik  Mohainmed  adopted  die  Koram  as 
tuisis  of  his  doctrine,  ziejecdng,  however,  the  tradition  and 
glosses  of  its  commentators,  and  mlQcing  the  Mohamniedali'r&' 
ugiom  to  tnire  deism*  He  declared  all  those  who  paid  any  devo* 
thm  to  Mohammed,  and  dared  to  give  God  a  companion,  bias- 
pheimers  and  idolatom;  forbade  the  addressing  of  prayers  to 
sabts  or  prophets ;  and  enjoined  all  Mussulmen  to  be  put  to 
dndi,  who  persisted  in  Aeir  idolatry.  These  new  and  intolerant 
principles  were  not  very  livTOunibly  received  in  the  towns*  Ex- 
pelled 6t>m  Mecca,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Bnssorah,  he  address- 
ed himself  to  Ebn  Seoud,  prince  of  Dieyefa,  in  Yemen,  and  feund 
in  him  a  partisan  capable  of  rendering  his  doctrine  triumphant. 
This  duct,  ambitions,  brave^  ab)e,  and  wavy,  saw  in  them  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  desire  of  a^prandixement.  He 
assuBsed  die  tide  of  general  of  the  WahaUtes,  and  Mohanmied 
that  of  pontiff ;  and  the  sovereignty  thus  participated,  they  inc^- 
santly  laboured  to  make  prosetytes,  and  extend  their  conqfuests. 
From  Dreyeh,  dieir  capiul,  surrouoded  by  sands,  Ebn  Seood 
sent  out  parties  to  sobji^te  the  neighbouring  tribes  i  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  marches  and  the  impracticability  of  attacking 
them  in  the  great  desert,  ensured  their  success. 
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But  it  was  reserved  for  his  son  Abdelazis  to  read€t  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Wahabites  triumphant,  throughout  the  peninsida.  Hi» 
practice  was  to  seiid  the  Koran  to  an^  tribe  he  wished  to  subju* 
gate  and  convert,  with  a  letter  to  the  following  purport :  ^  Abde- 
lazis to  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  — — ,  health*  It  is  yoor 
duty  to  believe  the  book  I  send  you*  Be  not  like  the  idolatrous 
Turks,  who  give  God  a  companion.  If  you  be  believers,  yoa 
are  safe ;  if  not,  I  declare  against  yon  a  war  of  exteraunotion.'' 
All  the  tribes  of  the  Bedoween^  were  subdued  in  successien  by 
the  arms  of  Abdelazis.  They  who  resisted,  were  plundered  and 
massacred :  they  who  submitted,  were  to  pay  him  a  tenth  of  their 
catde,  of  their  money,  and  of  all  their  goods ;  and  to  send  one 
ftian  in  ten  to  serve  in  his  army.  Thus  in  a  short  time  this  ar- 
my numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  These  were  mount- 
ed every  t\yo  of  them  on  a  dromedary ;  and  armed  with  sabres^ 
lances^  darts,  and  bucklers.  Some  of  them  had  match-lock  mus- 
ketSi  A  skin  filled  mth  water,  and  another  withbrnrley  meal, 
sufliced  for  the  subsistence  of  two  Arabs,  and  their  dromedaries^ 
twenty  days.  Officers  and  soldiers  were  e<iually  abstemiooa. 
Abdelazis  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  coSee,  and  the  use  of  die  , 
pipe ;  and  the  Wahabites  obeyed.  Following  the  traces  of  their 
caemies  to  take  them  by  surprize,  and  retire  without  fighting 
when  they  were  pursued,  they  harassed  and  destroyed  them 
M  itbout  any  loss.  When  they  captured  a  town,  they  destroyed 
the 'minarets  and  domes  of  the  mosques,  overturned  the  tombs^  . 
that  were  objects  of  the  greatest  veneration  to  the  Mussulmen^ 
lEuid  seized  ail  the  treasure,  and  idl  the  spoil,  they  could  find  ia 
the  telnplea  or  private  houses* 

As  Abdelazis  succeeded  his  father  Ebn  Seood  in  the  post  of 
HfeAtralissimo,  Sheik  Hussein,  the  eldest  son  of  the  reformer 
.Mohammed,  succeeded  him  as  bead  of  the  law ;  and  these  two 
dign^ilies  have  continued  hereditary  in  their  families.  The  into* 
leranceof  these  sectaries  towards  the  Mussulmen  ia  greater  dian 
tpwards  Christians  or  Jews :  a  circumstance  for  which  the  auAor 
ncooUnts  on  the  prindple,  that  die  animosity  between  sects  is 
jgrt^afeer,  in  proportion  as  their  creeds  approach  each  other. 
Wh<n  theae  reformers  captured  the  town  of  Emaun  Hiisiid», 
fifteen  miles  from  Bagdad,  they  put  to  death  every  person  tbey 
found,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand. 
:Vaat  treasures  were  taken  from  the  tomb  of  the  Emaun,  and  two 
hundred  camels  were  loaded  with  the  spoiL 
: ,  It  waa  not  till  1  r98,  that  the  Porte  -paid  any  serieos  atteiitbn 
to  the  increase  of  the  Wahabites.  The  bashaw  ^  Bagdad  was 
then  directed  to  seif  d  an  army  against  them :  but  the  expedition 
d4d  not  take  place,  as  Abdelazis  bribed  his  enemies  by  presents. 
Enriched  by  the  capture  of  Emaun  Hussein,  Abdelazis  was  next 
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t^n^tcd  by  tlie  wealth  of  Mecca,  the  holy  cit|^,  that  ccntaina  the 
tomb  of  Abraham.  Availing  himself  ox  a  diBpute  between  the 
aherif  and  his  brother,  he  ordered  the  former  to  resign  his  office, 
which  was  by  birth  the  ri^t  of  his  brother ;  and  on  his  refusal 
he  sent  against  him  his  eldest  son  Scoud,  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men*.  Seoud,  having  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
sheri^  wsis  preparing  to  enter  Mecca,  when  the  caravan  appear- 
ed. It  was  wiih  diJGcuky  the  Ameer  Hadgy,  or  chief  of  the 
•pilgrims,  obtained  permission  to.  enter,  and  remain  there  three 
days ;  after  which  the  army  of  Seoud  seized  on  the  city.  The 
.Cady  and  twenty.  Sheiks  were  put  to  death,  for  refusing  to  em- 
•brace  the  new  doctrines ;  the  rest  became  converts.  The  Caaba 
wats  not  destroyed,  but  the  rich  tapestry  of  the  tomb  of  Abraham 
.was  taken,  away,  and  a  mat  of  palm  leaves  substituted  in  its 
fdace.  Ail  the  other  tombs  were  destroyed.  Seoud  then  went 
against  Jidda  and  Medina,  but  not  with  equal  success.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague 
among  his.  troops,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Drey  eh. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  Wahabites  were  triumphing  in 
the  possession  of  Mecca,  their  generalissimo  was  assassinated  by 
a  d<Tvise,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Emaun  Hus- 
sein.    Abdelazis,  was  the  first  who  established  the  power  of  the 
Wahabites  on  a  solid  basis,  by  important  victcnries.    He  had  in- 
troduced a  certain  degree  of  discipline  among  tribes  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  com^pelled  them  to  an  implicit  obedience. 
Arave,  strict,  patient,  indefatigable,  bold  in  his  projects,  and 
plain  and  frugal  in  his  habits  as  his  Arabs,  notwithstandbg  the 
treasures  he  had  amassed,  he  left  at  his  death  a  post  difficult  to 
fill ;  and  accordingly  his  death  removed  for  a  time  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Porte.    But  Seoud  proved  no  unworthy  successor 
of  his  father.  So  early  as  1803,  he  sent  some  troops  against  Bag- 
dad ;  but  on  this  attack  he  set  little  stress,  as  its  obiect  was  solely 
to  ravage  die  country*  A  more  important  design  he  entertained, 
was  UmlI  of  rendering,  himself  master  of  the  coasts  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  with  which  view  he  built  several  ships,  and  gradually 
found  himself  possessed  of  a  force  sufficient  to  prohibit  its  navi- 
gation.   The  allies  of  the  Wahabites  seized  on  all  the  vessels 
that  traded  from  India  to  Bussorah  and  the  ports  of  Persia,  so 
that  a^stop  was  put  to  all  intercourse.    The  English  themselves 
had  several  of  their  vessels  taken  bv  the  Arabs ;  and  their  en- 
deavours to  recover  them,  and  punish  the  pirates,  were  fruidess. 
Before  the  time  of  Seoud,  die  English  messengers,  in  their  jour- 
ney through  the  Great  Desert  from  Bussoran  to  Aleppo,  had 
been  respected  by  the  Wahabites,  agreeably  to  the  promise  Ab- 
delazis had  given  to  the  British  resident.    Once  indeed,  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  messenger  was  robbed :  but  the  culprit  wn?  disco- 
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vered,  and  he  .cane  to  hty  the  despatches  at  the  feet  of  Ahddiste. 
This,  howeveri  did  not  save  his  life :  Abdekzis  ordered  his  head 
to  be  cut  off,  and  the  despatches  stained  with  his  blood,  to  be 
sent  to  the  British  consul. 

Seoud  undertook  various  expeditions  against  Buasorah  afld 
Zeber,  but  without  success.    The  bashaw  of  Bagdad  then  cm* 
ployed  c<xisiderable  forces  against  the  Wababites ;  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  the  grand  seignior,  at  that  time  friendsf  fiiniisfaing 
him  with  considerable  supplies.    The  Emaun  of,  Mascat  was  to 
attack  them  from  the  south,  while  the  bashaw  did  from  the 
north ;  but  fortune  fought  for  the  Wahabites.    The  two  chiefe 
did  not  act  in  concert.     The  Emaun  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  and  was  slain  in  battle  about  the  end  of  1804.     All  Ba- 
shaw set  out  from  Bagbad  with  seventy  thousand  men,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery ;  but  in  traversing  the  desert  the  very 
number  was  more  conducive  to  defeat  than  to  victoty.  The  want 
of  water  was  fatal  to  him :  and  his  army  was  attacked  and  beaten 
by  piecemeal.  Two  other  bashaws  succeeded  him  without  better 
success,, and  the  vanquished  army  returned  to  Bagdad.     The 
sole  advantage  derived  from  this  expedition  was,  that  sixteen 
thousand  Wanabite  families,  who  had  suffered  thonselves  to  be 
surprised,  and  whom  Seoud  threatened  with  exemplajy  puaish« 
ment  for  their  Aegligence,  quitted  his  party,  ana  rqMured  to 
Bagdad. 

At  the  close  of  1804,  the  city  of  Medina,  which  had  long  been 
in  want  of  provisions,  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Seoud,  who  coq* 
ducted  himself  with  moderation.  The  caravan  of  pilgrims  came 
the  following  year,  and  was  allowed  to  enter  the  citv,  on  pajrins 
a  heavy  contribution.  At  Mecca  it  was  pillaged  still  mwe.  A 
hundred  purses  were  paid  for  the  entrance  of  the  caravan,  be^ 
side  ten  piastres  for  each  pilgrim,  and  as  many  for  hb  beast :  » 
hundred  purses  were  then  paid  for  leave  to  ascend  mount  Ara- 
fath,  and  as  much  for  coming  down :  and  lastly,  six  hundred 
purses  for  crossing  a  brook,  the  passage  of  which  the  Wahabites 
purposely  obstructed.  Seoud  afterwards  declared,  that  for  the 
future  he  would  not  allow  any  escort  from  the  grand  seignior,^ 
the  use  of  musical  instruments,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  sacred 
tsq^estry  and  ornaments. 

At  the  end  of  1805,  Seoud  became  master  of  Mascat,  through 
die  influence  of  the  new  Emaun,  who  had  embraced  Wahabitisai. 
Thus  growing  daily  more  powerful  and  wealthy,  he  renounced 
the  plain  and  frugal  life  of  his  father,  and  exhibited  in  his  prince 
at  Dreyeh,  all  the  luxury  of  Asia.  He  appointed  ms  eldest  soft 
Abdallah  his  successor,  and  sent  him  on  several  expeditions  ; 
but  the  new  general  met  with  a  check  at  Zeber,  which  the  Wa« 
habites  then  attacked  for  the  third  time.    These  de£uus  did  nof 
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discourage  S^ud,  who  immediately  planned  and  prepared  otheti 
enterprizea.  Such  is  the  character  of  these  Arabs :  if  defeated, 
they  do  not  give  way  to  that  panic,  which  commonly  completes 
the  Qirerthrow  of  an  army,  particularly  among  their  enemies,  the 
Ottomans :  they  otily  change  their  scheme,  relinquishing  the  old, 
to  carry  a  new  one  into  execution  and  unexpectedhr.  Thus  Seoud 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Jidda,  the  only  ci^  in  Arabia  that  had 
uniformly  resisted  him ;  a  place  important  for  its  maritime  situ- 
ation,  and  for  the  barter  there  carried  on,  of  the  coffee  of  Arabia, 
against  the  com  of  Egypt. 

The  Porte  now  resolved  to  male  a  fresh  effort  against  the 
Wahabites.    A  bashaw  was  sent  to  Damascus  to  assemble  an 
army ;  another  was  ordered  to  march  to  Jidda ;  and  the  bashaw 
of  Bagdad  was  to  assault  Seoud  on  that  quarter.    The  Waha- 
bites  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  approaching  ruin :  but  for- 
tune, still  favourable  to  Seoud,  excited  tne  flames  of  war  between 
the  bashaws  of  Bagdad  and  Persia ;  and  Ameer  Hadgy,  the  ba- 
shaw of  Damascus,  found  nothing  but  dissention  and  civil  war 
in  Syria,  instead  of  the  resources  he  expected.     The  taking  of 
Jidda  by  Seoud,  completed  the  consternation  of  Damascus.     At 
this  time,  in  1806,  Seoud  issued  a  proclamation;  which,  while 
it  gave  permission  to  the  pilgrims  to  visit  Mecca,  prohibited  all 
kind  of  escort  frbm  the  grand  seignior.    The  bashaw,  however, 
ui^ed  by  orders  from  Constantinople,  set  out  at  the  head  of  the 
caravau)  with  the  usual  escort  and  ornaments*   Seoud,  indignant 
at  this  want  of  respect  to  his  orders,  sent  word  to  him  to  return, 
when  he  had  readied  the  midst  of  the  Great  Desert.     He  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding,  to  continue  his  journey  toward  Medina ; 
but  when  he  arrived  mere,  he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  Wa- 
habites  threatening  to  cut  him  and  his  caravan  to  pieces.    The 
inhabitants,  even  me  very  women,  animated  with  incredible  fana- 
ticism, issued  out  of  the  city,  and  pursued  the  Mussulman  with 
stones,  calling  them  idolators.  They  retreated  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  perished  miserably  in 
the  desert.     It  is  incomprehensible  why  Seoud  did  pot  at  this 
juncture  foBow  the  bashaw  to  Damascus,  and  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  city,  panic  struck  with  this  disaster.     But  the  Waha- 
bites,  content  with  their  dominion  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
the  subjection  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes,  apparency  disdained  te 
extend  their  sway  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  out  of  the  de- 
sert, whether  on  the  banks  of  die  Euphrates,  or  toward  Syria. 
In  the  latter  province  every  city,  a  prey  to  intestine  warfare,  or 
assailed  by  enemies  of  all  kinds  from  without,  expected  every 
instant  to  see  them  within  its  wall.   What  defence  indeed,  coulcl 
they  have  made  against  such  a  powerful  army  i  for  at  the  end  of 
1807,  Seoud  had  under  his  command  a  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
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ftand  fighting  mm,  belon^ng  to  the  wandering  tribes  alone.  As  tq 
his  wealth,  it  increased  daily,  particularly  by  the  priz^  his  allies 
made  in  the  Persian  gulf,  half  of  the  value  of  which  came  into 
his  coffers*  These  Arabs  had  assembled  a  considerable  number 
of  do ws,  carr}'ing  each  four  or  five  hundred  men,  and  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  guns. 

With  ,all  these  forces  the  Wahabites  did  nothing  of  importance 
in  1808,  except  pillaging  the  last  caravan,  and  putting  a  total  end 
to  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca«  They  likewise  made  some  attempts 
against  Syria  and  Egypt.    Seoud  had  sent  letters  to  DamaacoSy 
Aleppo,  and  other  cities  of  Syriai  threatening  them  with  destnuc- 
tioo,  if  they  did  not  embrace  his  doctrines*    Despair  gave  to  the 
Ottomans  some  energy;  serious  preparations  were  made  on  all. 
sides ;  and  the  threats  of  Seoud  ended  in  the  occupation  of  a  few . 
fortresses  to  the  south  of  Damascus*    The  most  striking  event- 
of  the  year,  was  the  march  of  Seo\id  himself,  at  the  head  of  forty-- 
five  thousand  men,  against  Bagdad;  but  he  was  defeated  in  se« 
veral  skirmishes,  and  compelled  to  re^re* 

In  1809,  Seoud  attempted  nothing  of  consequence ;  but  the 
war  between  the  Wahabites  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  IVIascat,  assisted  by  the  J^nglish,*  exhibits  an 
event  of  no  small  importance.  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  in  a 
small  squadron  of  frigates  under  the  command  of  captain  Main- 
Wright,  landed  at  Ras  al  Kraim,  or  al  Khvma,  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous of  the  pirates,  and  burned  and  destroyed  the  town, 
with  all  the  vessek  in  the  harbour,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fifty,  more  than  half  of  which  were  very  large  cbvs,  astd  a  large 
quantity  of  naval  stores*  They  dien  pipceeded  to  the  port  of 
Linga,  where  they  burned  nine  large  dows ;  and  afterwards  to 
Luft,  which  surrendered  after  some  resistance*  Here  three  very 
large  dows  were  destroyed,  beside  other  vessds.  Thus  a  naval 
power  was  annihilated ;  which,  had  there  been  no  maritime  force 
but  that  of  the  natives  of  Asia  to  oppose  it,  would  soon  have  ren- 
dered the  Wahabites  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  seas  in  that  part 
of  the  glol)e* 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  conjecture  what  effects  may  ulti- 
mately be  wrought  by  a  power,  that  has  grown  up  in  so  rapid 
and  extraordinary  a  manner*  The  loss,  of  Arabia,  and  periiaps^ 
of  Syria,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  may  prove  * 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  threatened  by  so  many, 
enemies  from  without,  and  divided  by  the  quarrels  of  so  .many 
independent  chiefs  within*  The  abolition  too,  or  at  least  the  re- 
form pf  Mohammedanism,  in  the  spot  that  give  it  bir^  must 
have  some  influence  on  die  condition  of  Christians  in  those 
countries ;  and  the  relations  between  the  Oriental  and  Occidents|l 
nations  can  scarcely  fail  to  experience  some  change*    Neither 
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can  the  suppression  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  a  remarkable 
custom  that  has  prevailed  for  twelve  centuries,  and  formed  a 
bond  of  commercial  and  religious  union  between  the  extremities 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  be  an  event  of  trilling  import  in  modem  his- 
tory. A  reform  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  however,  wkd 
to  be  expected*  All  who  have  resided  any  time  among  the  Arabs, 
must  have  remarked  their  proneness  to  dispense  with  religious 
ceremonies.  This  fact  was  particularly  evident  in  Egypt:  in  an. 
Arabian  camp  none  of  the  religious  practices  observed  hy  the  in- 
habitants of  cities,  were  to  be  seen,  the  people  excusing  them- 
selves by  the  want  of  temples,  and  their  wandering  life. 
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A  GENERAI^  VIEW  OP  THE  GABACA8. 

[From  Scmple*s  '*  Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  the  Caracas.**} 

AFTER  ten  days  residence  at  Puerto  Cabello,  I  prepared  to 
return  to  Caracas,  leaving  my  companion,  who  waited  for  a  ves- 
sel bbund  to  Curacoa.  On  the^  6th  of  February,  1811,  I  set  off, 
attended  by  my  trusty  Mulatto,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  the  un- 
healthy flat  of  Puerto  Cabello.  In  two  hours  I  was  amongst 
woods,  and  water-falls,  and  mountains,  and  clouds;  and  looked 
down  with  undiminished  pleasure  on  the  dark  romantic  glen 
which  had  so  much  delightod  me  in  my  descent*  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains  I  once  more  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  exten- 
sive plain  of  Valencia,  and  descended  to  that  ill-fated  town.  I 
saw  agslin  the  pass  oiF  £1  Morro  and  the  village  of  Mariara, 
where  civil  bloodshed  was  first  to  take  place.  Once. more,  I  tra- 
versed the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  La 
Cabrera  a  view  which,  as  the  sun  disappeared,  acquired  new 
charms  beneath  the  mild  light  of  the  moon.  I  again  admired 
the  thriving  appearance  of  M aracai,  and  on  the  eminence  which 
divides  La  Victoria  from  die  plains  of  Valencia  took  a  distant 
and  farewell  view  of  the  lake. 

Frons  La  Victoria,  through  El  Consejo,  I  descended  into  the 
valley  and  bed  of  the  Tuv,  which  I  again  traversed  upwards  q{ 
fiv«  and  tfirenty  times  belore' reaching  Las  Couctusas,  at  the  foot 
of  die  mountains  which  separate  the  vaillies  of  Aragoi^  frdm  that 
of  Oiracas.  On  the  summits  of  these  moQiitains  I  once  more 
felt  the  grateful  influence  of  cold,  once  more  saw  valleys  dark 
and  deep  without  rivers  or  lakes,  and  viewed  Caracas  at  the  dl'lf* 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  presentmg  an  appearance  tfie  most  beautif 
vot.  vin.  2  a 
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ful  and  h^terestbg.  I  descended  tovards  thb  duurming  tdkj^ 
with  a  miiid  full  of  all  the  wonders  I  had  seen;  and,  fina%,  hav- 
ing left  a  brother  in  Caracas,  I  entered  my  residence  there  with 
feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  a  traveler  e:q)erience^ 
when  after  a  long  absence  he  visits  his  native  home. 

Thus  have  we  traversed  a  small  bu^  interesting  portion  of  the 
cQntinent  of  America*  Every  where  we  have  found  a  fertile  soil, 
and,  except,  in  particular  spots  upon  the  coast,  a  pure  and  healthy 
air*  Even  the  unwholsomeness  of  these  situations  is  compensa- 
ted by  their  exuberant  fertility,  and  by  the  gradual  adaptation  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the^atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  With  littk 
labour  man  here  earns  an  easy  subsistence,  and  the  industrious 
European  has  never  failed  to  acquire  in  time  a  certain  portion  of 
opulence  and  ease.  Let  u>.rrcapiftnlatc  some  of  the  more  obvious 
particulars^  and  add  others  as  they  may  occur  to  our  remembrance. 
We  will  then  ezanqiinte  what  has  retarded,  and  loi^  wiU  retard, 
the  progress  of  this  country  towards  that  perfection  which  some 
of  its  admirers  so  ardently,  contempbite* 

We  )and  at  La  Guayra*  A  heavy  surf  breaks  along  the  shore, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  watch  the  swelling  of  the  waves  to  leap 
upon  the.wharf*  Flocju  of  grav  pelicans  float  upon  the  waves, 
from  which  they  rise  at  intervals,  and  then  plunge  down  upon 
their  prey.  We  notice  ^  fins  of  sharks  above  the  water,  whilst 
people  aure  carelessly  swimming  near  the  wharf,  and  are  told,  that, 
by  a  sacred  charm,  these  voracious  fish  have  no  power  to  do  hurt 
between  the  two  small  capes  that  shelter  the  road  of  La  Guajrra* 
\yhea  we  are  farther  credibly  informed,  that  accidents  never  do 
occur ;  being  heretics,  we  attribute  it  to  the  constant  noise  of 
the  breakers,  and  agitation  of  the  water*  From  La  Gnaiyra  to 
Puerto  Cabello^  high  mountains  border  all  the  coast:  rising  ge- 
nerally, immediately  from  the  se$u  At  intervals,  rich  valleys 
jQpen,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ar^  covered  with  the  finest 
jtrees,  whilst  their  opposite  slopes  towards  the  interior  are  bare, 
pr  covered  only  with  inferior  timber.  The  average  l^ifl^^.of  this 
chain  of  mountains  is  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  leet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  although  the  peak,  which  rises  to  the  east- 
ward and  behind  La  Goayra,  is  upwards  of  eight  thousand  feet 
high.  In  this  town,  closely  confined  by  stfsep  hills,  we  do  not 
stop  Ipnger  than  ip  necessary  to  taste  the.  tiwical  firuits ;  or  per- 
haps to  visit  a  wild  glen  which  bounds  itta  tne  eastward)  and  to 
bathe  in  the  cool  stre^qn,  which  there  pours  down  from  t^  hill^ 
We  pas»  the  pleasant  village  of  Macuta,  a  mile  from  La  QjXKfim^ 
and  sopp.  look  down  upon  it,  from  the  height  of  a  thouswd  $b^* 
W(^.a4»cend,  ^nd,  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  European  breiithes 
."^kh  delight,  the  cool  air  of  liis  native  country  between  the  tro- 
pics*   We  go  on  foo^  and  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  b«id  rnad  ibros  - 
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iiig  a  defence  to  a  great  country*  How  charming  is  the  view  of 
the  valley  of  Caracas  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  mists  slowly 
rising  unveil  the  prospect,  and  linger  in  the  form  of  white  clouds 
M  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills !  We  descend  to  ^e  town, 
and  pause  anew  to  make  our  observaticHis* 

Four  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Caracas,  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
from  which  springs  gush  forth,  stands  a  pleasant  village,  original* 
ly  inhabited  entirely  by  Indians.   To  the  westward,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Guayra,  in  a  small  recess  of  the 
mountains,  a  white  church  tower,  surrounded  by  huts,  points  out 
an  establishment,  formed  by  the  missionaries*     All  throughout 
the  valley  are  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  maize*  Irrigation 
is  well  understood,  and  its  general  use  is  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  constantly  slopes  towards  the  east*    The 
water  is  led  in  channels,  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  stream, 
along  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  and  afterwards  distributed  through* 
out  the  fields*     The  same  system  is  practised  at  the  plantations 
on  the  Tuy,  near  Las  Coucuisas,  at  l«a  Victoria,  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  Aragoa*    The  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown*     All  worl^ 
is  done  with  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  and  chiefly  by  slaves*    The 
lighter  Work  is  performed  by  Indians,  and  free  labourers,  ^hich 
last  class  is  increasing  rapidly.  Maize  and  plantains  form  the  bar 
sis  of  their  food,  to  which  are  added,  beef  and  garlick*    The 
maize  is  generally  eaten  in  the  form  of  cakes,  being  first  soaked, 
deprived  of  the  husk,  and  then  ground,  or  rather  rubbed  into  a 
moist  paste,  hy  means  of  a  roller,  and  a  smoothed  curved  slab  of 
stone*    This  operation  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women*     Beef  sel- 
dom, ekceeds  two  pence  sterling  per  pound,  although  sometimes, 
for  several  da)r8  together,  there  is  none  to  be  procured,  owing  to 
the  ^rant  of  regularity  in  the  supplies  from  the  interior,  or  the 
droughts  in  summer,  when  herbage  cannot  be  procured  along  the 
road*    The  meat,  when  meant  to  be  kept,  is,  in  a  manner,  torn 
in  long  slips  from  the  bone,  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  then  hung 
over  poles  in  the  open  air,  to  dry*    At  every  butchery,  flocks  of 
carrion-vultures,  of  a  disgusting  appearance,  regularly  attend, 
and  being  seldom  molested,  become  nearly  tame*    To  them  is 
committed  the  task  of  picking  the  bones,  and  removing  all  the 
oflFal,  which  otherwise,  with  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
would,  in  this  climate,  soon  become  intolerable.  Poultry  is  scarce 
and  dear;  a  Spanish  dollar  being  frequently  the  price  of  a  com- 
mon fowl*  Mutton  is  unknown.  Although  this  country  has  been 
colonized  for  nearly  three  centuries,  the  sheep  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  upon  these  mounuins,  where  it  could  not  fail  to  mul- 
tiplv  rapidly.  The  flesh  of  goats  is  used  instead ;  which,  although 
sufficiently  palatable  when  young,  can  never  be  compared  for  fla- 
vour, delicacy,  and  nutriment,  with  that  of  the  sheep.    Fish  are 
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seldom  procured  good  at  Caracas.  It  is  a  journey  of  six  or 
eight  hours  for  a  slave  from  the  coast ;  which,  in  this  climate, 
when  added  to  other  necessary  delays,  seldom  fails  to  deprive 
tliem  of  their  flavour.  The  mode  of  cooking  is  entirely  Spanish^ 
oil  and  garlick  being  necessary  ingredients  in  most  dishea,  afid 
both  being  imported,  in  large  quantities,  for  tliat  purpose*  There 
is  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  for  eating  meat  io  l^ent^  suid  on 
fast  days,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ii^b,  in  miany 
parts  of  the  interior.  At  the  close  of  all  entertainments^  S^^ 
quantities  of  sweetmeats  are  used,  of  which  the  Creoles  are  ex- 
ceedingly fondk  In  lieu  of  sweetmeats,  the  common  people  use 
coarse  sugar,  in  the  form  of  loaves,  called  papelon*  It  is  also 
customary  at  feasts,  even  at  the  best  tables,  for  the  guests  .to  poc- 
ket fruits  and  other  articles  as  I  have  witnessed  to  niy  great  sur- 
prise. Although,  generally,  a  sober  race,  on  these  occasions,  they 
drink  liberally  of  strbng  Uquors,  in  bumpers,  to  each  other,  or  to 
favourite  political  toasts;  a  custom  which  they  appear  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  English.  This  they  do  standing  up  or  walk- 
ing about,  recurriqg  to  the  table,  at  intervals.  Meantime  thfi  la- 
dies sit  mingled  with  them,  or  in  a  contiguous' apartment^  the 
doors  of  which  are  open. '  The  conversation  is  free ;  for  m  fing- 
lishman,  frequently  too  much  so.  Ever}'  thing  may  be  said,  pro- 
vided it  be  but  slighdt  covered.  A  very  little  ingenuity  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  iapol'ojgy  for  the  grossest  allusions. 

In  a  i^ord,  the  general  inanners  and  customs  of  the  province 
are  those  of  ^pain,  by  nof  meaAs  improved  by  crossing  the  At- 
lantic', or  by  the  mixture  of  Indian  and  negro  blood  with  that  of 
th^  first  conquerors.  It  may  be  'laid  doWn,  as  an  axioni,  that 
wherever  there  is  slavery,  diere  is  corruption  of  manners.  There 
is  a  reac^tion  of  evil  from  the  oppressed  to^  the  oppressor,  from 
the  slave  to  his  master.  Here  it  has  heen  weakened,  by  the  ge- 
neral mildness  observed  towslrds  domestic  slaves ;  but  it  has  not 
hetn  destroyed,  and,  even  should  slavery  be  finally  abolished,  its 
influence  over  private  life  will  long  be  felt.  After  great  debates, 
the  importation  of  slaves  has  been  forbidden  by  the  new  legisla- 
ture; although  many  still  remain  ofopinion,  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  the  countrj'.  During  my  stay  at  La 
Guayra,  a  vessel  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  negroes': 
hut  ns  she  had  sailed  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  prohibitoiy 
law,  they  were  allowed  to  be  landed,  and  were  sold  immediately, 
at  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  each,  upon  an  average* 

In  general,  the  ownei-s  of  slaves  are  little  anxious  how  they  arc 
supported,  provided  they  perform  the  iisual  ofTTces,  and  make 
their  appearallce  on  certain  occasions  of  ceremony.  This  is  a 
great  source  of  dishonesty.  Whenever  a  slave  can  by  any  means 
make  up  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  his  owner,  he  b 
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free.  He  is  not  even  obliged  to  give  this  sum  at  oace,  but  oiay 
pay  it  in  single  doUan,  or  half  dollars,  until  the  amount  be  eoi^r 
plete.  A  slave  has  also  the  liberty  of  seeking  a  new  master,  and 
Tinay  go  about  to  sell  himself.  These,  and  other  regulations,  tend, 
in  some  measure,  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  slareiy,  and  still  more 
to  evince,  bv  their  beneficial  effects,  how  much  preferable  would 
be  its  complete  abolition. 

Almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  cai^ied  on  by 
Europeans,  Spaniards,  and  by  Islenes,  or  Islanders,  from  .the 
Canaries*  They  buy  and  sell,  are  the  merchants  and  die  shop- 
keepers, in  all  the  towns.  A  spirit  of  union,  and  frequendy,  an 
impenetrable  provincial  dialect,  binds  them  together,  and  {pves 
them  great  advantages  in  all  their  transactions.  The  European^ 
who  expects  to  see  a  number  of  purchasers  in  competition,  is  fre- 
quently surprised  to  find  only  one  or  tn^o,  until  the  bargain  being 
completed,  the  whole  who  were  interested  in  it,  appear.  The 
natives  of  the  country,  so  far  from  considering  this  transaction  of 
their  affiiirs  by  strangers  as  a  reproach  to  their  indolence,  turn  it 
inta  a  source  of  national  pride.  *  The  Americans,'  say  they, 
t  have  no  need  to  go  to  Europe ;  but  it  plainly  appears,  that  £u* 
ropeans  have  need  of  us.  We  are  not,  lil^  them,  obliged  to  hawk 
our  commodities  over  half  the  globe.  Our  rich  and  abundant 
prodi|cts  draw  them  hither,  and  convert  them  into  our  servants/ 
In  diis  manner  reason  the  Chinese,  vain  of  their  supposed  supe- 
riority over  all  mankind.  And  in  this  manner  flight  argue  the 
savages  of  the  South  Seas,  who  behold  Eiut>pean8  visiting  them, 
but  who  never  visit  Europe. 

The  manners  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  interior,  differ  greatly, 
or  rather  they  belong  to  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. After  passing  the  great  cli&in  of  mountains  wliich  bor- 
ders all  this  coast,  from  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  to  that  of  Paria, 
we  come  to  immense  plains,  devoid  of  trees,  known  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Las  Llanos,  or  the  Plains.  Beyond  them  are  other 
ridges  of  high  mountains,  which  the  traveller  beholds  rising  gra- 
dually above  the  horizon,  like  land  when  first  discovered  at  sea> 
These  plains  afibrd  pasturage  to  innumerable  cattle,  the  proprie- 
tors of  which  reside  in  the  great  towns,  leaving  them  to  the  care 
of  slaves,  or  people  of  colour.  Hence  a  population  is  rapidlf 
forming  of  a  character  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Europeans,  or  the  natives  of  the  coast.  A 
bold  and  lawless  race,  accustomed  to  be  always  on  horseback  and 
living  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  wanders  over  these  plains. 
Among  diem  are  many  professed  robbers,  who  render  travelling 
dangerous,  and  are  already  beginning  to  form  into  small  bands. 
They  li%'e  almost  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  cattle,  without  regard- 
ihg  to  whom  they  belong;  killing  an  animal  at  every  meal,  and 
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after  satisfying  their  hunger,  leaving  the  remainder  of  ^e  car* 
case  to  the  birds  of  prey  aftd  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert.  These 
men  are  well  known,  and  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  villages, 
hut  the  inefficacy  of  the  laws  leaves  them  at  liberty,  until  some 
act  of  uncommon  atrocity  excites  the  attention  of  the  magistrates. 
Even  after  being.seized,  they  frequently  make  their  escape,  either 
through  the  carelessness  of  their  keepers,  or  the  delays  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  return  with  increased  avidinr  to  their  former  mode  of 
life.  In  the  villages  and  sihall  towns  uiinly  scattered  over  these 
pUins,  great  dissoluteness  of  morals  prevails.  The  mixture  of 
races  is  a  source  of  endless  corruption,  to  which  are  joined  a  cli- 
mate inducing  indolence  and  voluptuousness,  and  uie  total  ab- 
sence of  all  refined  methods  of  passing  time  away.  The  highest 
delight  both  to  women  and  men,  is  to  swing  about  in  their  ham- 
mocks, and  smoke  segars*  Gambling  to  excess,  and  tormenting 
of  bulls,  are  their  principal  amusements.  Religion  has  no  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  their  morals ;  if  they  commit  sins,  they  confess 
them  and  are  forgiven.  To  all  this  is  joined  an  apathy  which  is 
nstonishing.  Liveliness  forms  no  part  of  their  character ;  on  tiie 
Contrary,  they  generally  speak  in  a  mild  and  drawling  tone,  which 
gives  the  highest  idea  of  mdifference,  and  almost  of  a  disinclina* 
tzon  to  the  trouble  of  opening  their  mouths.  When  a  Httle  an- 
imated, however,  this  softness  in  the  voice  of  the  women,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  not  unpleasing,  until  its  monotony  becomes  tire- 
some to  the  ear  of  an  European. 

I  have  not  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  various  races  which  peo- 
ple this  country,  as  they  are  composed  of  the  same  materials 
which  exist  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America ;  and 
have  been  frequently  and  accurately  described.  Over  all,  as  is 
well  known,  until  verv  lately  the  European  was  considered  as 
pre-eminent,  frequently  without  any  jast  cause.  Next  in  rank 
were  the  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  European  parents,  and  then  a 
long  succession  of  the  various  shades  of  mixture  with  Indian  or 
Africanr  blood.  The  late  revolutions  in  this  country  have  abolish- 
ed some  of  these  dbtinctions,  and  seem  likely  in  time  to  destroy 
still  more ;  the  probable  consequences  of  which  are  worthy  of  ss- 
rious  attention* 
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An  Examination  of  tht  Siege  of  JerasAlem,  comparctd  witli  iht  Pacn^  rcla< 
ting  to  ity  in  Tmso,  and  tbe  Placet  mentioned^  e^iABiined  on  tlit  spot 

VERY  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I  sallied  forth  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  accompanied  as  usual  by  the 
faithful  Ali)  with  a  view  to  examine  the  fields  pf  battle  immor* 
talised  by  Tasso.  Proceeding  to  the  north  of  the  city,  when  I 
was  between  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah  and  the  royal  sepulchres,  I 
opened  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  and  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  poet's  description : 

On  two  unequal  hills  the  dty  stands, 

A  vale  between  divides  the  higher  lands. 

Three  sides  without  impervious  to  the  foes.: 

The  northern  side  an  easy  passage  shows, 

With  smooth  ascent ;  but  well  they  gtiard  the  partj 

Whh  lofty  walls  and  laboured  worlu  of  ai*t« 

The  city  lakes  and  living  springs  contains, 
And  cisterns  to  receive  the  falling  rams: 
But  bare  of  herbage  is  the  country  round ; 
Nor  springs  nor  streams  refresh  the  barren  grounds 
No  tender  flower  exalts  its  cheerful  head : 
Nq  stately  trees  at  noon  their  shelter  spread ; 
Save  where  two  leagues  remote  a  wood  appearS} 
Embrown'd  with  noxious  shade,  the  growth  of  ye^ts. 

Where  morning  gilds  the  city's  eastern  side> 
The  sacred  Jordan  pours  its  gentle  tide. 
Extended  lie  against  the  setting  day 
The  sandy  borders  of  the  midland  sea : 
^amaria  to  the  north  and  Bethel's  wood 
Where  to  the  golden  ealf  the  altar  stood : 
And  on  the  rainy  south,  the  halk>w*d  earth 
Of  Bethlem  where  the  Lord  receiv'd  his  birth.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  more  precise,  more  explicit,  than 
this  description  ;  had  it  been  composed  on  the  spot,  it  could  not 
be  more  exact*  The  wood,  placed  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
from  the  camp,  on  the  Arabian  side,  is  no  poetical  invention  t 
William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  the  wood  where  Tasso  has  laid  the 
scene  of  so  many  enchantments*  Here  Godfrey  procured  tim- 
ber for  the  construction  of  his  military  engines.     It  will  be  seen 

*  This  tnd  all  the  sncceedin;  quotstions  from  Ta8S(v  Kte  fsken  from 
Qoole's  trantlatioQ  of  the  Je^osi^lcm.  Pelivered.^T. 
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how  closely  Tasso  had  studied  the  originals,  when  I  come  to 
quote  the  historians  of  the  Crusades : 

K*l  capitano 
Poi  ch*intomo  ha  xnirato,  a  i  suoi  discende. 

From  the  hills  descends 
The  Christian  chief  and  joins  his  warlike  friends. 
The  city  viewed,  he  deems  th"  attempt  were  vain 
O'er  craggy  rocks  the  stecpy  pass  to  gain. 
Then  on  tlus  ground  that  rose  with  smooth  ascent^ 
Against  the  northern  gate  he  {ntch'd  his  tent ; 
And  thence  proceeding  to  the  comer  tow'ry 
£ncamp*d  at  length  the  remnant  of  his  pow'r ; 
But  could  not  half  the  city's  walls  enclosci 
So  wide  around  the  spacious  bulwarks  rose. 
But  Godfrey  well  secures  each  several  way, 
That  might  assistance  to  the  town  convey. 

You  are  absolutely  transported  to  the  spot.  The  camp  ex- 
tends from  the  gat^  of  Damascus  to  the  comer  of  the  tower  sit 
tbe  source  of  the  brook  Cedron  and  the  entrance  of  the  ralley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  ground  between  the  city  and  the  camp  is  ex- 
acdy  as  Tasso  haf  represented  it,  very  level  and  well  adapted 
for  a  field  of  battle,  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Sblima.  Ahdine 
is  seated  widi  Erminia  in  a  tower  situated  betweeft  two  gates, 
whence  they  survey  the  combat  in  the  plain  and  the  camp  of  the 
Christians*  This  tower  is  still  standing,  with  several  others,  be- 
tween the  gate  of  Damascus  and  that  of  Ephraim* 

In  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book, 
we  meet  with  two  extremely  correct  local  descriptions  ; 

Nel  tem^tts  de  Christiani  occuHo  giace^  &c. 

An  altar  by  the  Christian  stands  immur'd 
Deep  under  ground  from  vulgar  eyes  secur'd  ; 
The  statue  of  their  goddess  there  is  show'd) 
The  mother  of  their  human,  buried  god. 

This  church,  now  denominated  the  Sepuldure  of  the  Virgin, 
stands  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  been  described  in  a 
page.  Tasso,  by  a  licence  granted  to  poets,  places  this  church 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  mosque,  in  which  th^  image  of  the  Vtrg^  is  set  up, 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  sorcerer,  is  evidently  the  mosque 
of  the  Temple. 

lo  12  donde  riceve 
'k  L'alta  vostra  meschita  e  I'aura  el  die,  &c. 

Where  the  high  dome  receives  the  air  and  light, 
I  found  a  passage  favour'd  by  the  night. 
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Hie  first  onset  of  the  adventurers,  the  single  combats  of  Ar- 
gantes^'Otho,  Tancred,  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  take  plac# 
before  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  When  Armida  arrives  from  Da- 
mascus, she  enters,  sa3's  the  poet,  at  the  extremity  of  the  camp. 
It  was  in  reality  near  the  gate  of  Damascus,  on  the  west  side, 
that  the  last  tents  of  the  Cmistians  must  have  stood. 

I  place  the  admirable  scene  of  Erminia's  flight  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  When  Tan* 
cred's  lover  has  passed  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  with  her  faithful 
squire,  we  are  told  that  sjie 

went 
Obliquely  winding  down  the  hill's  descent. 

She  could  not  Uierefore  have  left  the  citv  by  the  gate  of  Ephnum, 
for  the  road  leading  from  that  gate  to  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders 
passes  over  perfectly  level  ground ;  she  chose  rather  to  make 
her  escape  by  the  eastern  gate,  which  was  less  liable  to  suspi- 
cion, and  guarded  with  less  vigilance. 

Erminia  arrives  in  soHiartm  ed  tma  partCy  in  a  deep  and  soli- 
tary recess ;  she  directs  her  attendant  to  go  and  speak  to  Tan- 
cred.  This  deep  and  solitary  recess  is  distinctly  marked  at  the 
upper  end  of  &e  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  before  you  turn  the  nor** 
them  anrie  of  the  city*  There  Erminia  might  await  in  safety  the 
return  of  her  messenger :  but,  unable  to  conquer  her  impatience, 
she  ascends  the  eminence  and  descries  the  distant  tents.  In  fact, 
on  leaving  the  channel  of  the  brook  Cedroo,  and  proceeding 
northward,  a  person  must  have  perceived  the  cainp  of  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  left.    Then  fdk>w  those  admirable  stanzas : 

Now  was  the  night  in  starry  lustre  seen, 
And  not  a  ckmd  obscur'd  the  blue  serene ; 
The  rising  mom  her  silver  beams  display'd, 
And  decked  with  pearly  dew  the  dusky  glade. 
With  anxious  soid  th'  enamoured  virgin  strays 
From  thought  to  thought  in  love's  perplexing  maze ; 
And  vents  her  tepder  plaints  and  breathes  her  sighs 
To  all  the  silent  fields  and  conscious  skies.  ^ 

Then,  fondly  gazing  on  the  camp,  she  said : 
Ye  Lttian  tents^  V  v^®  ^i^h  joy  survey'd ! 
From  you  methinks  the  gales  more  gently  blow, 
And  seem  already  to  relieve  my  wo ! 
So  may  kind  Heaven  afford  a  mikler  state 
To  this  unhappy  life,  the  sport  of  fate  1 
As  'tis  from  you  I  seek  t'  assuage  my  care. 
And  hope  alone  for  peace  in  scenes  of  war. 
Receiye  me  then,  and  may  my  wishes  find 
That  bliss  whi^  lore  has  promis'd  ta  my  mind ; 

VOL.  VJIU  9  » 
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Which  e'en  my  worst  of  fortune  could  aiC)rd» 
When  made  the  captive  of  mj  dearest  lord. 
I  seek  not  now>  inspired  with  Gincies  vun) 
By  you  my  reg^  honours  to  regiun : 
Ah,  no  1  be  this  my  happiness  and  pridei 
Within  your  shelter  humbly  to  reside  I 

So  spoke  the  hapless  fidr,  who  little  knew 
How  near  her  sudden  change  of  fortune  drew ; 
For,  pensive  while  she  stood,  the  cloudless  moon 
Full  on  th'  unheedful  maid  with  splendour  shone  j 
Her  show-white  vesture  caught  the  silver  beam ; 
Her  polished  arms  returned  a  trembling  gleam ; 
And  on  her  lofty  crest,  the  tigress,  rais'd, 
With  all  the  terrors  of  Clorinda  bUz'd. 

When,  lo  !  (so  will'd  her  fate)  a  numerous  band 
Of  Christian  scouts  were  ambush'd  near  at  handi 
These  Pdyphemes  and  Alcander  guide. 

Alcander  and  Pol3rphemea  must  have  been  stationed  somei 
where  near  the  royal  sepulchres.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Taaao 
has  given  no  description  of  these  subterraneous  moniiments,  for 
the  delineation  of  which  his  genius  peculiarly  qualified  him* 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  spot  where  the  fugitive  Er<* 
minia  meets  with  the  shepherd  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but  as 
there  is  but  one  river  in  this  country,  and  as  Erminia  has  left 
Jerusalem  by  the  eastern  gate,  it  is  probable  that  Tasso  meant  Uf 
place  this  charming  scene  on  the  shore  of  the  Jordan*  In  tUs 
case,  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  unaccountable  circumstance  that 
he  h^s  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  river;  but  it  is  certain  that 
this  great  poet  hsis  not  adhered  ao  closely  as  }\t  ought  to  have 
done  to  scriptural  records,  from  which  Milton  has  elicited  ao 
many  beauties* 

As  to  the  lake  and  castte  in  which  the  enchantress  Armida 
confines  the  knights  whom  she  has  seduced,  Tasso  himself  in- 
forms  us  that  the  lake  here  meant  is  the  Dead  Sea : 

>  ■ 

At  length  we  drew  to  where  in  dreadful  ire 
Heaven  rain'd  of  old  on  earth  a  storm  of  fire, 
T*  avenge  the  wrongs  which  nature's  laws  endur'd 
On  that  dire  race  to  wicked  deeds  inur'd ; 
Where  once  were  fertile  lands  and  meadows  grcen^ 
Now  a  deep  lake  with  sulph'rous  waves  was  seen. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  in  tlie  poem  is  the  attack  of  the 
Christian  camp  by  Solyman.  The  sultan  marches  in  the  mght 
amid  the  thickest  darkness,  for,  according  to  the  sublime  expres- 
sion of  thepoet, 

A  deeper  gloom  exulting  Pluto  made. 
With  added  terrors  from  the  infernal  shade. 
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The  cmp  Is  assailed  cm  the  west  side.  Godfrey,  who  cotit-' 
xnands  the  centre  of  the  army  towards  the  north,  is  not  apprised 
fSH  late  that  the  rij^  wing  is  engaged.  Solyman  has  been  pre- 
vented from  attacking  the  left  wing,  though  nearest  to  the  desert, 
because  there  were  deep  ravines  in  that  quarter.  The  Arabtf^ 
croncealed  (jluring  the  day  H  the  Talley  of  Turpentine,  sally  from 
it  at  night  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

Solyman,  being  discomfited,  pursues  alone  the  way  to  Gaza. 
He  is  met  by  Ismeno,  the  ma^cian,  who  conveys  him  in  an  en- 
dianted  chariot,  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  through  the  camp  of  th6 
Christians  to  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem.  Tlus  episode,  adiMlra^ 
ble  on  other,  accounts,  is  accurate  in  localities,  as  far  as  the  exte- 
ricMT  of  the  casde  of  David  near  the  gate  of  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  ; 
but  there  is  an  error  ia  what  follows.  The  poet  has  confounded, 
or  perhaps  chosen  to  confound,  the  tower  of  David  with  that  of 
Antonia ;  the  latter  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
former,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  at  the  northern  ang^e  of  the 
^mple. 

When  on  the  spot,  you  may  fancy  that  you  behold  Godfrey's 
troops  setting  out  from  the  gate  of  £phraim,  turning  to  the  east; 
descending  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  proceeding  like 

Sious  and  peaceable  pilgrims  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  on  the 
fount  of  Olives.  Be  it  here  remarked,  that  this  Christian  pro- 
cession strongly  reminds  us  of  the  pomp  of  the  PanRthensMi,  ce- 
lebrated at  Eleuris,  in  the  midst  of  the  troops  of  Alcibiaides. 
Taaso,  who  had  read  every  thing,  who  incessantly  imitates  Vit- 
gil.  Homer,  and  the  other  poets  of  antiquity,  has  here  given  in 
beautiful  verses  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  the  stoiy.  It  may 
likewise  be  added,  diat  thb  procession  is  moreover  an  historical 
fact  related  by  the  anotijrmous  writer,  Robert  the  monk,  and 
William  of  T}^*.  "• 

We  now  comtc  to  the  first  assault.  The  engines  are  planted 
before  the  north  wall.  Tasso  is  here  most  scrupulously  accu- 
rate: 

Non  era  il  fosso  di  palustre  limo 

(Che  nol  consento  in  loco)  o  d'acqua  molle. 

This  is  strictly  true.  The  ditch  on  the  north  is  a  dry  ditch^ 
or  rather  a  natural  ravine,  like  the  other  ditches  of  the  city. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  first  assault,  the  poet  has  followed 
his  own  genius  without  adhering  to  historical  fact ;  and  as  his 
plan  woidd  not  allow  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  chronicler,  he 
represents  the  principal  engine  of  the  besiegers  as  having  beeii 
burned  by  the  infidels,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bepn  the 
work  again.     It  is  certain  that  the  besieged  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
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Cowers  of  the  assailing  armj.    Tasso  has  eacfeended  this  accidcnc 
as  much  as  his  plot  required. 

Next  follows  the  terrible  combat  between  Tancred  and  Ck>- 
rinda,  the  most  pathetic  fiction  diat  ever  sprung  from  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet  The  scene  of  action  may  easily  be  ascertained** 
Clorinda  being  unable  to  regain  the  Dorean  gate  wi|h  Arganfees^ 
is  consequently  below  the  temple  in  the  valley  of  Sikje.  Tancred 
pursues  her;  the  battle  begins;  the  expiring  Giorinda  solicits 
baptism.  Tancred,  more  unfortunate  man  his  victim,  fetches 
water  from  a  neighbouring  stream,  and  by  this  the  spot  b  deter- 
mined; 

Not  distant  &r  adown  the  mossy  hill. 
In  gentle  murmurs  roll'd  a  crystal  rUL 

This  is  the  fountain  of  Siloe,  or  rather  Mary's  Fountain,  which 
thus  springs  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion. 

I  know  not  whether  the  picture  of  the  drought,  delineated  in 
the  thirteenth  book,  be  nol  the  most  exqubite  passage  of  the 
whole  poem.  Here  Tasso  equak  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  b  a 
highly  finished  piece  of  composition,  and  is  dbtinguished  by  an 
energy  and  purity  of  style,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  work 
are  sometimes  deficient : 

The  sun  ne'er  rises  cheerful  to  the  sight. 
But  sanguine  spots  distain  his  sacred  light : 
Pale  hovering  mists  around  his  forehead  play. 
The  sad  forerunners  of  a  fiital  day ; 
His  setting  orb  in  crimson  seems  to  mourn. 
Denouncing  greater  woes  at  his  return ; 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  the  present  doomy 
By  certain  fear  of  evils  yet  to  come. 

All  nature  pants  beneath  the  burning  sky : 
The  earth  is  cleft)  the  lessening  streams  are  dry  ; 
The  barren  clouds  like  streaky  flames  divide, 
Dispersed  and  broken  through  the  sultry  void) 
No  cheerful  object  for  the  sight  remains ; 
Each  gentle  gale  its  grateful  breath  retains ; 
Alone  the  wind  from  Lybia's  sands  respires. 
And  bums  each  warrior's  breast  with  secret  fires* 
Nocturnal  meteors  blaze  in  dusky  air. 
Thick  lightnings  flashi  and  livid  comets  glare.  ' 
No  pleasing  moisture  nature's  face  renews: 
The  moon  no  longer  sheds  her  pearly  dews. 
To  cheer  the  mourning  earth  ;  the  plants  and  flowers 
In  vain  require  the  soft  and  vital  showers. 

Sweet  slumber  flies  from  every  restless  night. 
In  vain  would  men  hb  balmy  powV  invite  i 
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SlcepIeM  they  lie :  but  &r  above  the  resd 
The  ragpe  of  thirst  their  fiiinting  aouia  oppresa'd  i 
For  versM  in  guik^  Judaea's  impious  king 
With  poisonous  juice  had  tainted  evenr  spring ; 
Whose  currents  now  with  dire  pollution  floW) 
Like  Styx  and  Acheron  in  realms  below. 

The  slender  stream  where  Siloa's  gentle  wave 
Once  to  the  Christians  draughts  untainted  gave. 
Now  scarcely  murmurs,  in  his  channels  dry, 
Atid  yields  their  fainting  host  a  small  supply. 
But  not  the  Po,  when  most  his  waters  swell, 
Would  seem  too  vast  their  raging  thirst  to  quell : 
Nor  mighty  Ganges,  nor  the  sev'n-mouth*d  Nile 
That  with  his  deluge  glads  th'  Egyptian  soil. 

If  e'er  their  eyes  in  happier  times  have  viewed 
Begirt  with  grassy  turf  some  crystal  flood ; 
Or  living  waters  foam  from  Alpine  hiUs,  ^ 
Or  through  soft  herbage  purl  the  limpid  rills ; 
Such  flattering  scenes  again  their  fancies  frame, 
And  add  new  fuel  to  increase  their  flame, 
Still  in  the  mind  the  wish'd  idea  reigns : 
But  still  the  fever  rages  in  their  veins. 

Then  might  you  see  on  earth  the  warriors  lie, 
Whose  limbs  robust  could  every  toil  defy ; 
Inur'd  the  weight  of  pond'rous  arms  to  bear, 
Inur'd  in  fields  the  hostile  steel  to  dare : 
Deep  in  their  flesh  the  hidden  furies  prey, 
And  eat  by  slow  degrees  their  lives  away. 

The  courser  late  with  generous  pride  endued> 
Now  loaths  the  grassi  his  once  delighted  food : 
With  feeble  steps  he  scarcely  aeems  to  tread, 
And  prone  to  earth  is  bung  his  languid  head. 
No  memory  now  of  ancient  £aime  remains. 
No  thirst  of  glory  on  the  dusty  plains : 
The  conquer'd  spoils  and  trappings  once  bestow'dp 
His  joy  so  late,  are  now  a  painful  load. 

Now  pines  the  fidthful  dog,  nor  heeds  t^ie  board. 
Nor  heeds  the  service  of  his  dearer  lord ; 
Outitretch'd  he  lies,  and  as  he  pants  for  breath. 
Receives  at  every  gasp  new  draughts  of  death. 

In  vain  has  nature's  law  the  air  assign'd 
T'  allay  the  inward  heat  of  human  kind  ^ 
What,  here,  alas !  can  air  mankind  avail, 
When  fevers  float  on  every  burning  gale ! 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  truly  grand  and  sublime  in  poetry. 
Thb  picture,  so  exqiusitely  imitated  in  Paul  and  Virginia,  pos- 
sesses the  double  merit  of  being  appropriate  to  the  climate  of 
Judea^  and  representing  m  historicSEil  fact :  the  Christiana  actu- 
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ally  experienced  such -a  drought  during  the  siege  of  Jenualenu 
Robert  has  left  us  a  description  of  it,  which  I  mdl  presently  lay 
before  the  reader. 

In  the  fourteenth  book,  we  shall  look  for  a  riTtr  that  runs  near 
Ascalon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  resided  the  nugician  who 
revealed  to  Ubald  and  the  Danish  knight  the  fortunes  of  Rinaldo. 
This  stream  is  the  river  of  Ascalon,  or  some  other  torrent  more 
to  the  north,  which  was  not  known  except  in  the  times  of  the 
crusades,  as  D' Anville  asserts. 

In  the  voyage  of  the  two  knights,  geographical  order  is  won- 
derfully well  preserved.  Setting  sail  fi^m  aportbetween  Jaffii  and 
Ascalon,  and  steering  towards  Egypt,  the^  muat  succesuvely 
have  seen  Ascalon,  Gi^a,  Kaphia,  and  Damietta.  llie  poet  re- 
presents their  course  as  westerly,  though  it  was  at  first  south- 
ward ;  but  he  oonld  not  descend  to  such  minute  particulars.  At 
any  rate,  I  perceive  that  all  epic  poets  have  been  men  of  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  had,  above  all,  profoundly  studied  the  works 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  career  of  the  epopee :  Virgpl  trans- 
lates Homer ;  Tasso  imitates,  in  every  stanza,  some  {^(assage  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius ;  Milton  borrows  from  them  all, 
and  enlarges  his  own  stores  with  the  stores  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him. 

The  sixteenth  book,  which  comprehends  a  delineation  of  the 
gardens  of  Armida,  furnishes  noming  for  our  present  subject. 
Li  the  seventeenth,  we  find  the  description  of  Gaza,  and  the  re- 
capitulation of  the  Egyptian  army :  an  epic  8ijri»ject,  in  which 
Tasso  displays  the  genius  of  a  master,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  history  and  geography.  In  my  vov- 
age  from  Jaf&  to  Alexandria,  our  vessel  steered  southward  uU 
we  came  exactly  opposite  to  Gaza,  the  sight  of  which  reminded 
me  of  these  verses  of  the  yerusalem : 

Placed  where  Judaea^s  utmost  bounds  extend 
Tow'rds  fair  Pehisium,  Gaza's  tow'rs  ascend : 
Past  by  the  breezy  shore  the  city  stands, 
Amid  unbounded  plains  of  barren  sands. 
Which,  high  in  air,  the  furious  whirlwinds  sweep, 
Like  mountain  billows  of  die  stormy  deep ; 
That  scarce  th'  affirighted  traveller,  spent  with  toil, 
Esci^s  the  tempest  of  th'  unstable  soil. 

The  last  assault  in  the  nineteenth  book  is  peifecdy  consbtent 
with  history.  Godfrey  attacked  the  city  in  three  places  at  once. 
The  old  Count  de  Toulouse  assailed  the  walls  between  the  west 
and  south,  facing  the  Castle  of  the  city,  near  the  Jaffa  gate.  God- 
frey forced  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  while  Tancred  directed  his  ef<* 
forts  against  the  comer  tower,  which  afterwards  assumed  the  name 
of  Tancred's  tower. 


Tuso  likewise  follows  the  chroDides  in  the  eiicum&ta&ces  and 
the  resuk  of  the  assault*  Ismpoo,  accompaiiied  by  two  magicians^ 
is  killed  by  a  stone  hurled  from  an  en^ne ;  two  sorceresses  ac* 
tuaUy  met  that  fate  on  the  walls  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  God- 
frey looks  up,  and  beholds  celestial  warriors  fighting  for  him  on 
every  side*  *  This  is  a  fine  imitation  of  Homer  and  Viml,  but  it 
is  ako  a  tradition  from  the  times  of  die  crusades*  ^  The  dead,' 
says  Father  Nau,  ^  entered  with  the  living;  for  several  crusaders^ 
who  died  before  their  arrival,  and  among  the  rest  Ademar,  the 
virtuous  and  zealous  bishop  of  Puy,  in  Auver^e,  appeared  upon 
the  walls ;  as  if  the  glory  which  they  enjoyed  m  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem required  the  accession  of  that  to  be  derived  from  visiting 
the  terrestrial  one,  and  adoring  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  scene 
of  his  iniominy  and  suflferings,  as  they  worshipped  him  on  the 
throne  ct  his  majesty  and  power.' 

The  city  was  taken,  as  Uie  poet  relates,  by  means  of  bridges, 
which  were  projected  from  engines  and  fell  upon  the  ramparts. 
Godfrey  and  Gaston  de  Foix  had  furnished  the  plan  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  were  constructed  by  Pisan  and  Genoese  sailors. 
The  whole  account  of  this  assault,  in  which  Tasso  has  displayed 
the  ardour  of  hb  chivalrous  genius,  is  true,  except  what  relates 
to  Rinaldo;  that  hero  being  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet,  his  actions 
nuist  also  be  imaginary*  There  was  no  warrior  of  the  name  of 
Rinaldo  d'Este  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  the  first  Christian  that 
scaled  the  walb  was  not  a  knight  named  Rinaldo,  but  Letolde,  a 
Flemish  gentieman,  of  Godfrey's  retinue*  He  was  followed  by 
Guicher,  and  Godfrey  himself*  The  stanza  in  which  Tasso  de* 
scribes  the  standard  of  the  cross  overshadowing  the  towers  of 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  is  truly  sublime : 

The  conquering  banner  to  the  breeae  unrolled 
Redundant  streams  in  many  a  waving  fold: 
The  winds  with  awe  confess  the  heavenly  sign, 
With  purer  beams  the  day  appears  to  shine : 
The  swords  seem  bid  to  tnm  their  points  away, 
And  darts  around  it  innocently  play : 
The  sacred  Mount  the  purple  cross  adores, 
*    And  Sion  owns  it  from  her  topmost  towVs. 

All  die  historians  of  the  crusades  record  the  piety  of  Godfrey^ 
die  generosity  of  Tancred,  and  the  justice  and  prudence  of  the 
Count  de  St.  GiUes*  Anna  Comnena  herself  speaks  with  com- 
mendation of  the  latter :  the  poet  has  therefore  adhered  to  histo* 
ry,  in  the  delineation  of  his  heroes.  When  he  invents  characters, 
he  at  least  makes  them  consistent  with  manners.  Argantes  is  a 
genuine  Mameluke : ' 


The  other  chief  from  fidr  Circasua  came 
To  Egypt's  C9urt,  Argantes  was  his  name ; 
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Exalted  midst  tiie  princes  of  the  fend, 

And  first  in  rank  of  all  the  martial  band; 

Impattenty  fieqr,  and  of  rage  onquell*d| 

In  arms  unconqUer'd,  matchless  in  the  field ; 

Whose  impious  soul  contempt  of  heaven  avow^dy 

His  sword  his  lawy  his  own  nght  hand  his  God- 

In  Sotyman  is  faithfullypourtrayed  a  sultan  of  the  early  times 
bS  the  Turkish  empire.  The  poet,  who  fails  not  to  avail  himself 
of  every  historical  recollection,  makes  the  Sultan  of  Nice  an  an- 
cestor of  the  great  Saladin ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  meant  to 
delineate  Salaoin  himself  in  the  character  of  his  progenitor.  Should 
the  work  of  Dom  Bertheleau  ever  be  laid  before  the  public,  we 
shall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  Mahometan  heroes  of  Jerusa- 
lenu  Dom  Bertheleau  translated  the  Arabian  authors  who  have 
written  the  history  of  the  crusades.  This  valuable  performance 
Was  intended  to  form  part  of  the  collection  of  Frencii  historians* 
I  am  not  able  to  fix  the  exact  spot  where  the  ferocious  Argah- 
tes  is  slain  by  the  generous  Tancred;  but  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
vallejrs  between  the  west  and  north.  It  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
west  of  the  comer  tower  which  Tancred  assaulted ;  for  in  this 
case,  Erminia  could  not  have  met  the  wounded  hero  as  she  was 
returning  from  Gaza  with  Vafrino. 

The  last  action  of  the  poem,  which  in  reality  took  place  near 
Ascalon,  Tasso  has  laid  with  exquisite  judgment  under  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  Historically  considered,  this  action  is  of  little  im- 
portance ;  but  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  battle  superior 
to  any  in  Virgil,  and  equal  to  the  grandest  of  Homer's  combats. 
I  shall. now  give  the  siege. of  Jerusalem,  extracted  from  our 
old  chronicles,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  an  opportuni^  of 
comparing  the  poem  with  hbtory. 

Of  all  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  Robert  the  monk  is  most 
frequently  quoted.  The  anonvmous  writer,  in  the  collection  en- 
tided  ^  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos}  is  more  ancient ;  but  his  narrative 
is  too  dry.  William  of  Tyre  falls  into  the  contrary  defect.  For 
these  reasons  Robert  is  consulted  in  preference :  nis  style  is  af- 
fected ;  he  copies  the  turns  of  the  poets,  but  on  this  very  account, 
notwithstanding  his  points  and  his  puns,*  he  is  less  barbarous 
than  bu  contemporaries ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  certain  degree  of 
taste  and  a  brilliant  imagination. 

^  The  army  encamped  in  this  order  about  Jerusalem.  Th^ 
Counts  of  Flanders  and  Normandy  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
iQorth  side,  not  far  from  the  diurchf  erected  on  the  spot  where 

*  Pata  Urbonui  vrbtmo  termone  perorattdt^  &c.  VaXU9  $pachaa  ef  9peeUHi,'he, 
Oar  ola  hymns  are  full  of  theM  plays  upon  words :  ilttocame  canu9e9ndUor,hc. 

f  The  text  has :  Jtixta  geeleHam.'  which  f  have  translated  not  far  from  the 
churchy  because  this  church  is  not  to  the  north,  but  to  the  east  dr  Jerusalem; 
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$jbepl|ep9  ^t  first  martyr,  wa»  stoned.  Godfrey  and  Tancred 
f>bu:cd  dhf^qoselyes  on  the  west,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Chiles  took 
a  position  to  the  south,  on  Mount  Sion,*  round  about  the  church 
of  JHary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  formerly  the  house  in  which 
the  L^rd  held  ^  last  Supper  with  his  disciples.  The  tents  be- 
jing  thus  disposed,  while  the  troops,  fatigued  with  their  march, 
rested  themselves,  and  cons^ucted  t^e  machines  necessary  for 
^e  attack,  Raimond  Pilet,f  and  Raimond  de  Turenne,  proceed* 
^d  from  the  camp  with  several  others  to  reconnoitre  the  neigh* 
tK>uring  country,  lest  the  enemy  should  fall  upon  the  crusaders 
before  thev  were  prepared.  They  met  by  the  way  with  three  hun* 
dred  Araos,  they  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  thirty  horses. 
The  second  day  of  the  third  week,  June  13th,  1099,  the  French 
.^itCficked  Jerusalem,  but  they  could  not  take  it  that  day.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  not  miolly  useless :  they  threw*  down  the 
.outer  wall,  and  set  up  ladders  against  the  principal  one.  Ha4 
jthev  but  possessed  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  this  first  attempt 
had  been  the  last.  Those  who  ascended  the  ladders  maintained 
a  long  conflict  against  the  enemy  with  swords  and  spears.  Many 
of  our  people  fidl  in  this  assault,  but  the  loss  of  the  Saracens  was 
nuch  more  eonsiderable.  Nlg^t  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and 
gave  rest  to  both  sides.  The  failure  of  this  first  attempt  certain* 
ly  occasioned  our  army  much  toil  and  trouble,  for  our  troope 
were  without  bread  for  ten  days,  till  our  ships  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Jaffa.  They,  moreover,  suffered  exceedingly  from  thirst;  the 
.fountain  of  Siloe,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  could  scarcely  sup» 
ply  the  troops,  and  they  were  obliged  to  send  the  horses  and 
other  animals,  attended  by  a  numerous  escort,  six  miles  from  the 
campto  water. 

^  Though  die  fleet  which  arrived  at  Jaffit  furnished  the  besieg- 
ers with  provisicms,  they  still  suffered  as  much  as  ever  from  thirst. 
So  great  was  the  drou^t  during  the  siege,  that  the  soldiers  dug 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  pressed  the  damp  clods  to  their  lips ; 
they  licked  the  stones  wet  with  dew ;  they  drank  the  putrid  wa- 
ter which  had  stood  in  the  fresh  hides  of  buffaloes  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  many  abstained  from  eadng,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating^ 
by  hunger  the  pangs  of  thirst. 

*  Meanwhile  the  generals  caused  large  pieces  of  timber  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance  for  the  construction  of  engines  and 

sad  all  the  other  historians  of  the  cmssdes  relate  tfast  the  Counts  of  Norman- 
dy and  .flsadefB  placed  thems^veB  between  the  east  and  the  north. 

*  The  text  saysy  SeOeet  in  motUe  8imu  This  proves  thst  the  oity,  built  by 
•Adrian,  did  not  include  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion,  and  that  the  site  of  Jerusa- 
'l^m  at  that  time  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  present 

t  JPikhu,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called,  JPiUtui  and  Pelei, 
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tmrcrs.  When  these  towers  were  finished,  Godfrey  placied  has 
on  die  east  side  of  the  town ;  and  the  Count  de  St.  GQles  erected 
one  exactly  like  it  to  the  soudi.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
on  the  fiftn  day  of  the  week,  the  crusaders  lasted,  and  distribut- 
ed alms  among  the  poor.  On  the  sixth  day,  which  was  the  12tl| 
of  July,  the  sun  rose  with  brilliancy ;  the  towers  were  manned 
with  chosen  troops,  who  threw  up  ladders  agsunst  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  basurd  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City  were  filled 
with  consternation,*  when  they  found  themselves  besieged  by  so 
vast  a  multitude.  But  as  they  were  on  all  sides  threatened  with 
their  last  hour,  as  death  impended  over  their  heads ;  certain  of 
falling,  they  thought  only  how  to  sell  the  rest  of  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  Godfrey  posted  himself  at  the 
top  of  his  tower,  not  as  a  foot-soldier,  but  as  an  archer.  The 
Lord  guided  his  hand  in  the  combat,  and  all  the  arrows  dischar^ 
ed  by  him  pierced  the  enemy  through  and  through.  Near  this 
warrior  were  two  brothers,  Baldwin  and  Eustace,  like  two  lions 
beside  another  lion :  they  received  terrible  blows  from  stones  and 
darts,  which  they  returned  to  the  foe  with  usury. 

*  While  they  were  thus  engaged  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  pTX>- 
cession  was  made  round  those  same  walls  with  the  crosses,  relics, 
and  sacred  altars.f  The  victory  remdned  uncertain  during  part 
of  the  day ;  but  at  the  hour  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  gave 
up  the  jjhost,  a  warrior  named  Letolde,  who  fought  in  Godfrey's 
tower,  leaped  the  first  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  He  was 
followed  by  Guicher — ^that  Guicher  who  had  vanquished  a  lion ; 
Godfrey  was  the  third,  and  all  the  other  knights  rushed  on  after 
their  chief,  l^hrowing  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  they  now 
drew  their  swords.  At  this  sight  the  enemy  abandoned  the  walls, 
and  ran  down  into  the  city,  whither  the  soldiers  of  Christ  with 
loud  shouts  pursued  them. 

*  The  Count  de  St.  Gilles,  who  on  his  part  was  endeavourins" 
to  bring  up  his  machines,  to  the  walls,  heard  the  clamour.  *  Why, 
said  he  to  his  men,  ^  do  we  linger  here?  The  French  are  masters 
of  Jerusalem ;  they  are  making  it  resound  with  their  voices  and 
their  blows.*  Quickly  advancing  to  the  gate  near  the  casde  of 
David,  he  called  to  those  who  were  in  the  casde,  and  summoned 
them  to  surrender.  As  soon  as  the  emir  knew  that  it  was  the 
Count  de  St.  Gilles,  he  opened  the  gate,  and  committed  himsdf 
to  the  faith  of  tnat  venerable  warrior. 


*  SHipetU  ei  ctniremUeuni  adultefini  eivei  urhh  eximi^.  The  es»resti<m  it 
noilcM  besutifiil  tb«i  ttut ;  for  the  Sancent  were  not  otAjf  as  fotei^nerf » tbe 
bafttAfd  citizens^  the  iUegitimate  childmn  of  JeniMlem,  but  thev  might  like* 
wise  be  termed  aduUerud,  on  account  of  their  mother  Hagar^  and  in  reference 
to  the  legitimate  poettrity  of  Abraham  by  Sarah 

t  Sacra  aUaria.  This  would  aeem  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  pagan  oeremo- 
nji  but  it  ia  brobable  that  the  Christfans  hid  porUble.idtari  in  their  camp.. 
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^  But  Godfrey,  with  the  French,  was  resolved  to.  avenge  the 
Christian  blood  spilt  by  the  infidels  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  punish 
them  for  the  railleries  and  outrages  to  which  they  had  subjected 
the  pilgrims.  Never  had  he  in  any  conflict  appeared  so  terrible, 
not  even  when  he  encountered  the  giant  on  the  bridge  of  Antioch. 
Guicher,  and  several  thousands  of  chosen  warriors,  cut  the  Sa* 
racens  in  two  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  or  severed  their  bodies 
in  the  middle.— -None  of  our  soldiers  shewed  timidity,  for.  they 
met  with  no  opposition*  The  enemy  sought  cmly  to  escape; 
but  to  them  flight  was  impossible ;  they  rushed  along  in  such 
crowds,  that  they  embarrassed  one  another.  The  small  number 
of  those  who  contrived  to  escape,  took  refuge  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, and  there  defended  themselves  a  considerable  time.  At  dusk 
our  soldiers  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and.  in  their  rage 
put  to  death  all  whom  they  found  there.— -Suc(^  was  the  carnage, 
that  the  mutilated  carcases  were  hurried  by  the.  torrents  of  blwA 
into  the  court;  dissevered  arms  and  hands  floated  in  the  current, 
that  carried  them  to  be  united  to  bodies  to  which  they  hml  never 
belonged.' 

In  concluding  the  description  of  the  places  celebrated  by  Tasso, 
I  feel  happy  in  having  had  an  opportunity  of  being  the  first  to 
pay  to  an  immortal  poet  the  same  honour  which  others  before 
me  had  rendered  to  nomer  and  VirgiL  Whoever  has  a  relish 
for  beauty,  the  art,  the  interest  of  a  poetic  composition;  for  richr 
ness.  of  detail,  for  truth  of  character,  for  generosity  of  sentiment, 
should  make  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  his  favourite  study*  It  is 
in  a  particular  manner  the  poem  of  the  soldier :  it  breathes  valour 
and  glory,  and,  as  I  have  elsewherp  observed,  it  seema  to  hav^ 
been  written  upon  a  bucklei:  in  the  midst  of  camps. 


FROM   THB   SAMB. 

NEGLECTED  BIOGRAPHY. 

*<  Full  iDsny  a  gem  of  purest  ray  tereney 

'*  The  dark,  iinfatboin*d  cayes  of  ocean  bear, 

**  Full  many  a  flow'r  U  bom  to  Uaih  unteeoy 

''  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.^..«Gf«^. 

KL0PST0CK» 

A  CELEBRATED  German  poet,  who,  bom  without  fortune, 
had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  princes  who  justly  appreciated 
his  talents;  the  favours  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and. the  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  enabled  him  to  live  independendy,  and  to  de- 
vote hunself  to  the  impulse  of  his  poetic  genius*  In  1793,  KIop- 
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itoA  received  from  the  legislative  ftsseihUy  the  tide  of  a  I^reiich 
citizen ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  turn  if  hich  the  afEurs  of  Praheb 
shortly  after  took,  he  solemnly  refuted  it,  and  the  fcfflbniring  i^ 
an  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  convention.  ^  Moderators  of 
the  French  empii% !  I  send  back  to  you  with  ^hdirence  tboife 
tides,  of  wluch  I  was  so  proud  as  loiig  as  I  could -btilieve  ttiidt 
they  made  me  one  of  a  society  of  bothers  and  friehds  to  htiiiia- 
nity.  Alas !  die  illusion  has  vanished  too  soon,  and  the  ihdst  ilf* 
flicting  reality  has  put  an  ehd  to  a  deceitful  dreain.  Why  Htt^ 
yoti  deceived  me  ?  Were  then  yoUr  rights  of  man  ohly  a  snare, 
mto  which  you  strove  to  lead  thb  French,  thiit  you  might  astes- 
nioate  them  the  more  easily?  Learn,  that  the  excess  of  your  bat^ 
Parity  and  of  your  crimes,  has  placed  ah  eternal  barrier  between 
you  and  the  inhabitants  of  happy  Germany.  The  tragic  adveti- 
tures  which  sttun  your  bloody  annals,  are  related  to  them  and 
they' fly  in  terror.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  jnou  and 
us,  and  you  have  broken  for  ever  the  last  bonds  which  united  us. 
frenchmen !  I  turn  my  eyes  with  horror  from  that  impious  troopt, 
which  is  itself  guilty  of  assassination,  by  quiedy  suffering  such 
crimes  to  be  committed  in  its  sight.  In  horror  I  turn  from  tfasK 
execrable  tribunal,  which  slays  hot  only  the  victim  of  die  people, 
but  him  who  is  pardoned  by  them.'  Since  diat  time  Klopstock 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  and 
sfi  1792  had  an  interview  with  die  celebrated  Ddille,  from  which 
thev  departed  mutually  pleased.  He  died  at  Hamburgh  on  tb6 
14di  of  March,  1803,  at  the  age  of  60^  but  age  to  him  had  been 
a  season  of  happiness,  for  he  had  passed  it  in  easy  circimistances, 
in  the  midst  of  a  family  who  adored,  and  friends  who  esteeikied 
him  for  his  endearing  qualities,  his  sweet  and  easy  temper,  and 
his  immpveable  serenity  of  soul.  Pompous  funeral  honours  were 
decreed  him  in  Hamburgh. 
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A  Polish  ^neral,  of  a  noUe  but  not  affluent  family,  was  brought 
^p  at  the  milttaiy  academy  of  Warsaw,  and  rapidty  improved  in 
mathematics  and  drawing  i  he  was  in  consequence  appomted  ona 
of  thefeur  pupils  who  were  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  perfisctiiig  their  acquirements.  The  establishment 
defirayed  the  excuse  of  his  journey  to  France,  where  he  resided 
some  yearst  P^^>ng  undeviating  attention  to  diose  studies  which 
are  connected  widi  the  art  of  war,and  immediately  on  his  return 
to  Polimd  obtained  a  company.  In  consequence  of  an  unhappy 
passion,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  country,  and  go  and  serve  in 
America,  where  he  became  adjutant  to  Waahiltgton,  gained  by 
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hk  Taloikr  aad  Meats  the  esteem  of  the  army ;  the  eticomiums  of 

those  Frehch  officers  who  served  among  the  insurgents ;  the  com* 

mendatioDs  of  doctor  Franklin,  and  the  cross  of  Cincinnatus.-— 

Alter  l^s  war  he  r«itiimed  to  his  own  country,  where  he  lived 

in  complete  retirement  dll  1789,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 

tank  oi  major-general  by  the  diet,  which  from  1788  to  1791,  kept 

ttuikinff  some  vain  efforts  to  restrain  the  power  of  foreigners  in 

Pblana.  At  this  period^  1791,  he  enjoyed  only  a  moderate  share 

of  military  reputation,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  bis  conduct 

in  A^ief  ica^  but  he  bad  ho  influence,  and  even  in  1 792  served 

only  in  a  secondaiy  rank.  Under  the  younger  Poniatowski,  who 

was  appointed  to  head  the  troops  directed  to  oj^se  the  forces 

aant  bv  Russia  intb  Poland,  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  May 

die  Od,  1791,  he  served  as  general  of  division,  and  displaying 

great  talent  and  courage  during  the  whole  camnaign,  acquired 

the  esteetti  of  the  officers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery,  and 

finally  exetted  a  species  of  enthusiasm  in  the  army  by  the  manner 

in  which  he  behaved  at  Dubienka.     But  the  weakness  of  Stanis* 

laus^  who  soon  submitted  to  the  terms  prosposed  by  Russia,  ren* 

dercd  his  zeal  useless.  He  was  one  of  the  seventeen  officers  who 

resigned  as  soon  as  ^is  pacification  was  signed,  and  soon  after 

he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  country,  which 

yet  more  contributed  to  increase  his  consequence  with  the  patrio- 

tic  party,  and  the  legislative  assembly  of  France  conferred  on  him 

the  title  of  a  French  dtizen.  When,  in  1793,  the  army  and  peo* 

pie  of  Poland,  impatient  of  the  Russian  voke,  strove  to  break  it, 

every  eye  tmned  towards  Leipzig,  whitner  he  had  retired,  and 

after  several  nocturnal  conferences  bad  been  held  at  Warsaw, 

nikder  the  very  eyes  of  M.  d'Igelstrdm,  the  Russian  governor,  it 

was  resolved  to  choose  Kosciusko  as  leader,  and  in  the  beginning 

of  September  two  embsaries  were  sent  to  him*  He  then  commu* 

ni^»ted  the  proposals  which  were  made  him  to  the  other  Polish 

emigrants,  paiticularly  Ignatius   Potocki  and  Kolontay;  and 

though  the  means  offered  appeared  inadequate,  he  hastened  to  the 

frontier  with  Zajonczeck,  whom  he  sent  on  to  Warsaw  to  sound 

the  public  mind,  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  above  all,  to  restrain  the 

leaders,  who  wanted  to  declaie  themselves  too  soon*    However^ 

his  return  to  the  frontier  had  been  openly  reported,  and  fearing 

to  endanger  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  he  hastened  towards 

Italy,  leaving  to  Zajonczeck  the  charge  of  continuing  the  secret 

negotiations,  and  above  all,  of  gaining  the  people,  by  every  where 

'  announcing  a  popular  revolution. 

The  insurgents  of  Warsaw,  who  dreaded  ^  discovery,  and  stiU 
more  the  c^ficers,  whose  regiments  were  gradually  thinned  by  the 
Russians,  and  who  every  moment  appraiended  they  mig^t  be 
disbanded,  pressed  him  to  retum,  and  he  approached  Poland  int 
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February,  1794.  Madaltnski,  who  was  desired  to  disband  lus 
regiment,  having  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  Kosciusko 
immediately  made  his  way  into  the  palatinate  of  Cracou,  where 
he  arrived  just  as  the  Polish  garrison  had  driven  away  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  On  the  34th  of  March,  the  citizens  drew  up  and 
signed  the  act  of  insurrection,  in  which  Kosciusko  was  declared 
supreme  head  of  the  national  force,  and  director  of  political  and 
civil  afiairs,  setting  no  other  limit  to  his  power  than  his  virtues  ; 
Kosciusko,  whose  moderation  was  well  known,  did  not  betray 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  no  one  reproached  him 
with  having  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power.  On  bein^  informedf 
ten  days  after,  that  12,000  Russians  were  advancmg  rapidly 
against  him,  he  marched  out  of  Cracou  at  the  head  of  4000  men, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  armed  only  with  scythes  and  pikes^ 
and  without  artillery,  and  engaged  them  at  Wracklavits :  the  bat- 
tle lasted  four  hours,  the  Russians  were  beaten  and  lost  3000  men 
and  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance,  while  a  body  of  peasants  with 
scythes  seized  on  a  battery.  After  this  victory  he  passed  a  month 
in  prevsuling  on  the  rest  of  the  province  to  rise,  and,  having  in« 
creased  his  army  to  9000  men,  he  again  began  his  march  on  the 
5th  of  May  |  on  the  10th  was  informed  of  the  insurrection  of 
Warsaw,  and  different  parts  of  the  army  events,  which  the  Rus» 
sians  had  prevented  him  from  learning  sooner,  by  cutting  off  the 
communications,  and  in  a  few  days  succeeded  in  driving  the  ene- 
my completely  out  of  the  palatinate.  Sandomir  having  sent  him 
some  recruits,  he  did  not  carry  on  his  operations  till  joined  l^ 

sneral  Grochowski,  who  soon  brought  him  a  reinforcement. 

[is  army  then  consisting  of  15,000  men,  he  pursued  the.  Rus- 
sians, sent  troops  into  Wolhinie,  and  busied  himself  in  organizing 
the  government  at  Warsaw.  The  report  of  the  Polish  insurrec- 
tion  brought  Frederick  William,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men^  to 
check  it,  yet  Kosciusko,  who  had  only  12,000,  and  even  tiiose  not 
completely  armed,  had  the  daring  to  attack  him  at  Szczekociny, 
on  the  8th  of  June ;  but  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  he  was  beaten,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  au  entrenched  camp  which  covered  Warsaw,  while 
the  Prussians,  taking  advanta|;e  of  their  success,  seized  Cracou. 
The  news  of  this  loss  transported  the  people  of  Warsaw  with 
rage,  and  some  malecontents  stirring  up  the  populace,  gibbets 
were,  on  the  28tii  of  June,  raised  in  the  streets,  the  prisons  were 
forced,  and  some  of  die  prisoners  who  were  accused  of  commur 
nication  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  were  murdered,  but  Kos- 
ciusko, disdaining  tp  imitate  tiie  guilty  weakness  of  *tiie  French 
government  with  regard  to  the  assassins  of  September,  in  an  en- 
ergetic proclamation  expressed  the  indignation  he  felt  at  such 
atrocities,  and  made  the  authors  of  the  plot  expiate  their  crime 
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on  the  8caffold.---The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  joined  the  Rus- 
sians, soon  came  to  invest  Warsaw ;  and  to  reduce  it  he  neglect- 
ed  no  method  either  of  force  or  stratagem :  he  threatened  the 
inhabitants  with  total  destruction  if  they  resisted,  and  promised 
tiie  Polish  officers  to  retain  their  srades  among  his  troops  if  they 
would  join  him,  but  all  swore  to  dnare  the  fate  of  Kosciusko,  and 
conqber  or  die  with  him.     At  last,  after  two  months  of  bloody 
and  continual  engagements,  and  a  general  assault,  in  which  the 
firmness  of  the  insurgents  triumphed  over  the  valour  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  and  hasten  to  Poland  rroper,  where  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion bad  just  broken  out.  Kosciusko  sent  reinforcements  thither, 
as  well  as  to  Lithuania,  and  intended  even  to  have  gone  to  the 
latter  province,  but  having  been  informed  that  Sterakow^i,  who 
Gommanded  there,  had  just  been  defeated  by  Suworow  at  Brzesc) 
he  returned  to  Warsaw  in  order  to  send  off"  new  reinforcements  i 
and  being  informed  that  general  Fersen  was  going  with  a  nume- 
rous body  to  join  Suworow,  on  the  29th  of  September,  he  hastily 
left  Warsaw,  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  a  great 
number  of  his  friends,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle  for  prevent- 
ing this  junction ;  but  Poninski,  who  was  ordered  to  hinder  the 
Russians  from  passing  a  river,  gave  it  up  to  them,  and  disobeyed 
'die  command  he  had  received  to  rejoin  the  army  with  his  divi- 
sion, and  Kosciusko,  who  wanted  this  succour,  was  attacked  at 
Macieiowice  on  the  4th  of  October,  by  general  Fersen.  Though 
the  Russians  were  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  Poles,  the  vic- 
tory was  hardly  contended  for  the  whole  day;  Kosciusko  twice 
repuhed  the  enemy,  and  in  this  action  displayed  the  talents  of  a 
lesfcder,  with  the  bravery  of  a  soldier ;  he,  by  prodigies  of  valour, 
long  rendered  the  matter  doubtful,  but,  pierced  with  wounds,  he 
at  last  fell  senseless  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
Cosaques  were  going  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  the  Russian 
officers  informed  them  who  he  was,  and  on  hearing  his  name, 
they  testified  great  admiration  of  his  courage,  and  regret  for  his 
misfortune.     The  Russians  shewed  him  the  respect  due  to  his 
character,  and  sent  him  to  Petersburg,  where  the'  empress,  too 
much  irritated  to  be  generous,  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  where 
he  remained  till  after  her  death ;  but  being  set  free  bv  Paul  I,  in 
May,  1797,  he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  received 
every  mark  of  respect  from  the  government  and  the  citizens.— 
In  1798  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  met  inth  a  reception 
no  less  flattering ;  at  Bayonne,  where  he  landed,  military  honours 
were  paid  him,  and  at  raris  all  parties  courted  the  defender  of 
Pohmd.   '  About  the  end  of  1799  his  countrymen  in  the  army  of 
Italy  offered  him  the  sabre  of  John  Sobieski,  which  was  found  at 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto.    Since  that  time  he  has  resided  in  the 
French  capital,  and  in  1806  was  stHl  thete. 
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LAHARPB  (JEAN  FBAHCOIS  DE), 

-  OF  the  French  Academy,  was  born  at  Pidi«,  on  the  20ch  of 
November,  ir33«    His  fkther  was  a  native  of  SwitzcAxoA^  but 
he  served  in  the  French  aumy  as  a  cngtaia  of  ar^Uery.    No^  bar 
ving  any  fortune -to  expect  he  was  indeblbed  to  G.  T»  AjB8eli% 
head  of  the  college  of  Harcourt,  for  ijthe  first  atteotiw  pud  to  hU 
education  in  that  university,  where  he  gajned  all  the  prizes;  for 
by  him  he  was  appointed  bursar.    Shor^tly  after  he  Idt  college 
some  satirical  verses  against  the  professiors  xx^t  thieMr  appear- 
ance, and  being  attributed  to  him,  caused  him  to  be  for  some 
time  confined*    He  commenced  his  literary  career  hy  soime  ha* 
roic  epistles  printed  in  1759,  with  an  jessay  on  this  meciea  of 
writing.    He  afterwards  published  several  others,  as  .uiat  front 
Cato  to  Cssar,  from  Hsmnibal  to  Flamimus,  from  Montezuma 
to  Cortez,  and  from  Elizabeth  of  France  to  Don  Carlos,    lobf 
harpe  was  but  25  years  of  age  when  he  brought  forward  his  tra* 
gedy  of  Warwick,  which  had  great  success,  aod  from  )the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  still  so  young,  a  hope  was  entertained  diat 
the  French  theatre  would  have  another  great  tragic  writer  to 
boast ;  but  his  other  works  have  not  fulfilled  this  expectatioB. 
The  drama  of  Melania,  which  appeared  in  1770,  is  written  in  a 
polished  and  elegant  style,  but  the  religious  persons  who  ai« 
brought  on  the  stage,  long  caused  the  representation  to  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  author  himself,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  ace- 
knowledged  the  justice  of  this  prohibition,  by  withdrawing  Me- 
lania from  the  stage,  and  enjoining,  in  his  will,  that  it  should  be 
acted  no  more*     His  tragedies  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  Timoleoii, 
MetizikolF,  the  Barmecides,  Joan  of  Naples,  and.Coriolanus,  are 
reckoned  amongst  his  most  feeble  works ;  Philoctetes,  in  which 
he  has  preserved  some  ancient  beauties,  and  his  ingenious  co- 
medy of  the  Rival  Muses,  had  more  success.    Laharpe  every 
year  assembled,  at  his  plays,  a  great  number  of  amlemioal 
crowns,  which  he  gained  either  for  poems  or  for  discourses. 
There  is  a  translation  by  him  of  Camoens^s  Lusiad,  and  of  Sue- 
tonius's  Emperors ;  the  latter  is  but  little  esteemed  ;  his  20  vo- 
lumes of  the  abridgement  of  Prevost's  Voyages,  are  rather  a 
bookselling  speculation,  than  a  literary  monument;  and  his  anut* , 
tory  poem  of  Tangu  and  Phelima,  tne  works  of  his  youth,  was 
but  ill  suited  to  the  severity  of  his  later  principles.     He  was  for 
a  long  time  editor  of  the  literary  part  of  the  Merpure,  and  en- 
riched it  with  many  well  chosen  extracts :  after  having  appeared 
a  good  poet  and  a  good  orator,  he  shewed  himself  a  man  of  deep 
reading,  and  an  ingenious  but  severe  and  ill*'natured  critic  ;  he 
developed  his  principles  of  taste  sdll  better  in  his  lessons  at  the 
Lyceum  and  in  his  Course  of  Literature,  upon  which  work  pri|i« 
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cipuiiy  rests  his  real  gbrjr.— At  the  beg^nniDg  of  ^  revokttion 
Laharpe  adopted  its  principles,  and  went  so  &r  as  to  preach  its 
maxims  in  his  lessons  at  the  Lyceum;  where,  at  the  close  o£ 
179^  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  revdutionary  ferment,  he  de^ 
claimued  a  veiy  vehement  hymn  to  liberty,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing  lines  are  particukuiy  remarlcabk :  *  The  swcml,  my  friends, 
the  sword !  it  presses  on  carnage— The  sword !  it  drinks  blood, 
blood  nouridies  rage,  and  rage  mflicts  death.'  Another  day,  Lar 
luurpe  appearinji;  intbe  sameassemUv  witha  red  capon  his  head, 
cried  out,  ^  This  cap  penetrates  and  inflames  my  brain  !^  He  also 
composed  several  other  poems  for  the  revoludon ;  but  when  the 
reign  of  terror  had  opened  his  eyes,  when  he  had  been  imprison* 
ed  as  a  suspected  person,iie  came  out  of  his  confinement  filled  ' 
with  indignation  against  tyranny,  and  widi  zeal  for  a  religion, 
which  persecution  vainly  endeavoured  to  destroy.    He  had  been 
a  c&ciple  and  admirer  of  Voltaire,  who  had  paid  him  by  eulo- 
ginms  for  his  devotion  to  the  party  of  philosophenr;  he  from  that' 
time  declared  himself  their  enemy,  and  when  he  had  recovered 
hu  liberty,  pronounced  on  the  Slstof  December,  1794,  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Lyceum,  an  energetic  and  very  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  crimed  which  had  just  stained  the  French  name ;  and  h^ 
from  tiiat  time  attacked  the  principles  of  the  revolution  in  all  the 
writings  which  came  from  his  pen,  especially  that  entided  On  the 
Fanaticism  in  the  Revolutionary  Tongue,  which  he  published  iu 
lT97j  and  in  die  Memorial,  a  journal  which  he  edited  with  Fon* 
tanes  and  de  Vauxhelles,  and  which  occasioned  him  to  be  includr- 
ed  in  the  law  of  transportation  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  year  5, 
(4tli  September,  1 797,)  from  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  es- 
cape*   The  consular  government  put  an  end  to  his  proscription 
in  1M0|  and'two  years  afterwards  he  underwent  a  new  banish* 
ment  of  several  months,  the  reasons  for  which  were  not  made 
public ;  it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  several  books  of  a  poem 
OB  religion  and  the  revolution,  die  most  energetic  passages  of 
which  he  often  took  pleasure  in  reciting  before  his  friends.     In 
1801  he  published  his  correspondence  witii  Paul  the  First,  a  work 
in  which  has  been  found  a  great  part  of  his  ancient  ideas  and  for« 
mer  emnities.  A  severe  and  implacable  critic,  he  had  made  him* 
self  numerous  enemies,  and  hb  variations  in  politics  and  religion 
often  furnished  them  with  arms  against  him.     In  the  last  years 
of  his  Kfe  few  days  passed  without  his  gpin^  to  mass,  and  per<^ 
Arming  all  the  other  duties  of  religion.    )ie  left  behind  him 
many  unfinished  manuscripts,  especisdly  the  poem  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  some  books  of  a  translation  into  verse  of  die 
lemsdem  Delivered ;  four  volumes  by  him,  entided  Select  Works, 
have  been  lately  announced.    Laharpe  died  on  the  10th  of  Feb* 
ruary,  180$,  at  the  age  of  64 ;  he  ended  hk  wiB  with  thtffe 
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ivpvcb ;  ^  I  9upplicate  Divine  Providence  to  grant  die  irlalies  lliat 
I  make  for  the  happiness  of  ray  native  land*  May  my  country 
long  enjoy  peace  and  quiet  I  May  tiie  boly  maxims  of  mt  go«pd 
be  generally  followed,  for  the  haj^Mnesa  of  tocte^ !'  His  coffin 
was  accompanied  to  ilie  burying-ground  of  Vaugirard,  by  tlM 
ifiembers  of  the  Institute,  and  a  great  number  of  mends ;  M*  de 
Fontanes,  who  was  long  his  friend,  and  who  appredated  him' 
prpperly,  then  bestowed  on  him  a  short  and  brilliant  panegyric  i 
l^e  b^d  just  entered  in^  Uie  Institute  as  a  menyber  of  the  anient 
apadpmy. 


LALANBB  (J.  JT.  LB  FRANCAI8}, 

Director  of  the  observatory,  inspector  of  the  college  of  France^ 
mjbmber  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  principal  learned  aocictiea 
of  Europe,  member  of  the  legion  of  honour,  &c»  &c  bom  at 
Bourg  in  Bresse,  July  the  llth^  17 S2*  He  originally  went  lo 
the  bar,  but  his  love  of  science  soon  made  him  leave  it,  and  af* 
ter  hsiviag  studied  astronomy  at  Lyons  under  father  Beraud,  a^ 
Jesuit,  he  came  to  Paris  to  improve  still  more  by  the  instructioos 
of  Delisle  and  Lemonnier.  Having  in  1751  been  appointed  by 
t}ie  kine  to  observe  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  nt 
3(iri|n,  qe  wa$  cI)osen  a  member  of  the  academy  in  that  city ;  and 
shortly  after,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1 753,  he  was  elected-  one 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  In  laOShe  presented  die 
tnstitpte  with  the  sum  of  10,000  livres  to  found  a  perpetual  prize 
for  (he  most  important  discovery  in  astronomy,  or  the  most  im- 
portant work  on  this  science  that  should  appear  in  the  course  of 
^ch  year.  In  1805  Alexander  L  renewed  the  grant  c^  a  peur 
sion  which  Catharine  II.  had  conferred  on  him,  and  of  which 
Paul  L  had  deprived  .him.  In  1805  Lalande  ownedhimslf  to  be 
the  author  of  the  republican  Calendar,  butnleaded  in  his  justifica* 
tion  his  not  venturing  to  refuse  Fabre  d'Eglantiae,  who  had  re-* 
quired  it  of  him  in  1793.  Before  the  rey^ution  Lalande  mnde 
a  public  profeission  of  atheism ;  in  1793  he  delivered  a  speech  at 
the  Pantheon,  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  against  the  existence 
of  God:  in  1805  he  published  a  supplement  to  the  Dicticmary  of 
Atheists,  by  Silvain  Marechal,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
there  is  no  Deity,  and  in  suppqrt  of  his  opinion  he  cites  not  on- 
ly the  dead  but  even  living  persons,  and  such  as  are  now  hold'* 
Vig  the  chief  dignities  of  the  French  empire,  and  who,  as  for  in- 
stance^  Francois  de  Neufchit^au,  president  of  the  senate,  strongly 
protested  in  the  public  prints  against  this  injurious^chaxge.  The 
^perpr,  cm  b^ing  inforiped  Qf  I^alan4e's  conduct,  enj<^e4  him 
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td  pitilkh  nodiing  mare  wMi  his  name,  in  a  letter  datecf  ffom 
the  pabce  at  Sehcfenbrrnin,-  JaniKury  the  18th,  1806,  which  ^as 
read  at  a  general  mee^g  of  tfie  Institute,  all  the  classes  of  wlf?ch 
had  been  specially  summoned.  The  sttbstance  of  this  letter  iSj 
that  M.  Lalande,  whose  name  had  bnftherto  been  lim'lfted  i^Mtlt  }nt- 

Eortant  labours  in  scieneey  had  lately  faHen  into  a  stat^  df  thWA* 
ood^  which  appeared  now  in  litde  articles  unworthy  his  hatti^, 
which  he  sent  to  the  public  prints :  now  in  the  public  profession 
he  made  of  *•  atheism,  a  sad  doctrine,  which  if  it  leave  unimpair- 
ed the  morals  of  a  fe^  individuals,  operates  fatally  on  those  of 
society  In  general ;'  in  consequence,  his  Majesty  interdicts'  M. 
I^alande  from  printing  any  thing  more  with  his  namfe.     M/  La^- 
lande,  who  was  present^  itose  and  said,  *  I  will  confdtm  to  the  or- 
ders of  his  Maieaty.'  Lalande's  principal  works  are  :-i^Hally's 
Astronomical  Tables  of  Planets  and  tk>iif<ets,  augmented  with 
several  new  tables,  and  the  History  of  the  Comet  of  1759 ;  £r- 
planation  of  the  Astronomical  Calculations  in  1 T62 ;  Travek  of 
a  Frenchman  in  Italy  in  the  years  1765  and  1766,  reprinted  in 
1786 ;  all  the  Astronomical  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Tver- 
dun  ;  in  the  supplements  to  dtat  of  Paris  1776  and  1777 ;  and  in 
the  New  Encyclopedia  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  stib- 
jects,  1782 ;  all  the  Mathematical  articles,  and  several  others  in 
the  Joumala  des  Savans,  from  1766  to  1792 ;  sixteen  volume^ 
on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Weather,  and  the  Motions  of  the  Celes^- 
tifld  Bodies ;  the  Arts  of  Manufacturers  of  Paper,  Parchment,  and 
Pasteboard,  of  Dressers  of  Chamois,  Turkey,  Kid,  and  Hungary 
Leathern;  and  of  Tanners  and  Curriers,  in  the  great  collection  of 
Arts  and  Trades  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  about  160  Astro- 
aomical  Memoirs  inssrted  in  the  volumes  of  ihe  Academy  from 
1751  tiH  il790,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute;  a  number 
of  Memoirs  in  the  Leipaig  Transactions,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academies  of  Berlin,  of  Dijon,  and  History  of  Astronomy,  a 
complete  work  or  that  sci«ice ;  an  Abridgment  of  Astronomy, 
tnmslated  into  German  and  Italian,  reprinted  in  1795;  Remarks 
on  the  Comets  which  may  approach  the  earth,  1773.  Hiis  work 
alarmed  all  Paris  at  the  time;  every  one  was  apprehensive  from 
the  conjectures  tbeit  stated,  diat  the  earth  would  be  inundated  oi 
set  on  fire  by  ^  comet  which  then  appeared  in  the  heavens. 
Ephemerts  of  the  Movements  of  the  Celestial  Bodies  from  1775 
to  1800;  History  of  the  Canals  of  Navigation,  and  patticularly 
the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  1778;  Astronomy  for  Ladiies,  1786; 
Abridgment  of  Navigation,  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  republic,  in 
1793.     He  has  now  m  the  pr^ss  a  Celestial  Histoky,  containing 
an  immense  body  of  observations  t  and  an  Astronomical  Bibliog* 
mphy,  contaiiiing  historical  notes  on  the  history  of  nstronomyy, 
particularly  since  th^  year  1782,  where  that  of  Bailly  end^r  a 
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multitude  of  Academical  Panegyrics ;  and  aa  edition  of  FoDte* 
nelle's  Woridt,  with  notes.  Ever  since  the  year  1761,  Lakuide 
has  been  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  college  of  France ;  and 
the  construction  of  the  fine  obaervattMj  in  the  militaiy  school  at 
Paris,  b  owing  to  his  exerdoos*  His  nephew,  M.  F*  Tjilande, 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  has  shared  in  a  great  numr 
ber  of  bis  astronomical  labours. 


MACK  (THE  BAHON  BE,) 

AN  Austrian  general,  was  bom  of  a  poor  and  mean  family  in 
the  margraviate  of  Anspach ;  he,  nevertheless,  received  a  good 
education,  began  life  as  a  soldier,  became  a  quarter<*ma8ter  in  a 
Regiment  of  cavalry,  and  during  the  war,  belonged  to  the  staff  of 
the  army,  a  post  in  which  he  drew  the  attention  of  field-marshal 
Lascy,  who  made  him  a  captain*  The  sentiments  of  esteem  for 
his  benefactor,  which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Mack,  cKspleased 
his  successor  Laudoo,  who  one  d^  said  something  very  warm 
about  the  creatures  of  Lascy,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mack* 
Mack  returned,  *  I  must  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  here  serve  nei« 
ther  M*  de  Lascy  nor  3^u,  but  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  whom 
my  life  is  consecrated*'  Two  days  alter,  Mack  distinguished 
himself  by  the  following  action :  M«  de  X^udon  hesitat^  whe- 
ther  he  should  attack  Lissa,  ten  miles  from  which  town  his  camp 
was  posted,  believing  it  to  be  defended  by  30,000  men.  Macl^ 
who  wished  to  make  htm  determine  on  tiie  assault,  left  him  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  crossed  the  Damibe  with  one  fanssar, 
made  his  way  into  a  suburb  of  Lissa,  took  a  TVirkish  officer  pri- 
soner, and  the  next  morning,  at  seven  o'dock,  presented  him  to 
the  general,  who  learnt  from  him  that  the  garrison  consisted  of 
only  6000  men.  The  nmrihal  then  addressed  him  in  flattering 
terms,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and  requested  that  he  woukl 
never  leave  him.  Laudon,  before  his  deatii,  presented  his  young 
favourite  to  the  emperor,  saying  to  him,  ^  I  l<^ve  you  a  Laud<», 
who.  will  serve  you  better  than  I  have  done :  I  mean  Major 
Mack."  Thus,  having  obtained  some  degree  of  celebri^,  be 
served  in  1^93,  under  M.  de  Cobourg,  as  quarter-master-gene- 
ral,  and  in  this  capacity  directed  the  eariy  openttions  of  the  cam- 
paim,  the  passage  of  the  Roer,  the  ddivermioe  of  Maestridit, 
and  the  battles  of  Nerwinde.  He  had  also  a  great  share  in  the 
negociations  then  carried  on  with  Dumomriez,  from  which  tiie 
Austrian  leaders  derived  so  litde  bend&t.  He  was  afterwards 
wounded  in  die  attack  on  the  camp  at  Fanaars,  and  unable  to 
follow  up  his  plans,  was  readied  to  Vienna,  and  superseded  by 
Prince  Hoheniohe ;  whom  he  afterwards  agmn  j6ined  in  tte 
Low  Countries,  when  be  was  appointed  major-general  and  quar- 
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ter*aitateivgaienA  of  the  Fkarith  anny.  In  the  preceding  Fe- 
bruary, IfM,  the  emperor  had  despatched  him  to  London,  that 
he  mig^t  adjust  with  the  British  cabinet  the  plans  of  the  cam- 
paign which  was  just  going  to  open*  Mack  luid  prepared  a  ge*- 
nend  attack  to  crash  Pichegru,  and  was  moving  all  his  forces  in 
a  space,  of  about  twenty  loigues ;  but  so  vast  an  operation  was 
not  in  every  part  well  concerted :  the  English  and  Hanoverians 
were  defeated  on  the  18th  of  May,  at  Hondscoote,  and  the  Aus^^ 
trian  army,  after  a  fruitless  contest,  withdrew  to  Toumay.  Onth^ 
S2d,  Pichegru,  in  his  turn,  attacked  the  allied  forces,  to  compel 
them  to  cross  the  Scheldt  again  $  but  the  battle,  after  continuing 
from  six  in  the  morning,  till  ten  in  the  evening,  at  last  remained 
doubtful*  The  emperor  i^rdy  after  resolved  on  returning  to  Vi* 
enna,  and  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  die  Prince  of  G>- 
bourg,  who  had  little<confidence  in  Mack,  but  who  highly  esteem- 
ed General  Fischer,  one  ot  his  enemies.  Mack,  finding  that  after 
the  emperor's  departure  he  should  have  no  influence,  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Vienna*  He  tiien  passed  several 
years  in  Bohemia ;  but  when  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  was 
signed,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  commissioned  to 
organize  the  amy  of  Italy  anew.  A  war  having  in  If 98  broke 
out  between  Naples  and  the  French  republic,  he  went  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Neapolitan  forces,  and  thus,  in  some  sort,  be- 
came master  of  the  destmy  of  the  state ;  but  his  talents  were  very 
unequal  So  so  important  a  part,  and  though  he  at  first  obtained 
some  advantages  over  scattered  and  small  parties,  he  was  after* 
wards  complemy  defeated,  and  his  army  totally  routed  by  Gene* 
ral  Championnet.    Mack  was  then  guiky  of  capital  errors ;  fbr« 

Juite  beside  himself,  he  wished  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with 
le  hostile  generals,  and  suspicions  being  thus  excited,  a  cry  of 
treachery  was  spread ;  part  of  his  troops,  and  above  aU,  the  peo- 
pled Naples  rose  against  him,  and  he  found  there  was  no  other 
way  to  escape  their  fury,  than  to  tiirow  himself,  with  his  staff, 
into  the  arms  of  the  French,  who,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
treated  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war«  On  this  occasion  it  must  be 
allowed,  he  behaved  in  a  pusillanimous  manner ;  for,  though  it 
has  long  been  said,  that  valour  in  the  field  (which  cannot  be  de« 
aied  him)  does  not  always  suppfy  tiie  £Mrtitude  and  presence  of 
mind  which  are  requisite  to  incite,  or  repress  a  multitude,  yet  he 
to  whom  the  safety  of  a  nation  is  intrusted,  should  know  how  to 
succeed,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  Innumerable  epigrams  and 
songs  against  him,  weie  published  at  the  time  of  his  flight  and 
captivity,  and  the  conduct  of  M*  de  Damas,  a  foreigner  also, 
served  to  shew  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he,  like  that  gaU 
hmt  Frenchman,  known  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  troops, 
and  inspke  them  with  a  like  military  enthusiasm.    The  court  of 
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Vtepni  having  refosed  an  exdbange,  he  was  sent  to  France,  aod 
kept  there  some  time  on  hb  parole,  but  at  last  secretly  escaped 
with  a  courtezan,  in  April,  1800 ;  and  the  French  govemment, 
as  if  wishing  to  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  shame  of  this  uifrac- 
tion  of  l$iws,  ever  sacred  to  a. military  man,  immediately  restored 
all  the  officers  of  his  staff  to  liberty,  and  desired  them  to  convey 
back  to  their  general  his  servant^^  his  effects,  and  his  horses.  la 
«1804  he  was  nominated  commaiider  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  Tyrol,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  Italy,  when  he  present* 
ed  a  new  plan  of  discipline  for  the  Austrian  troops,  which  the 
Archduke  Charles  adop^d.  In  1805,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  council  of  war,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  direction  of 
military  affairs*  In  the  month  of  September  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Bavarian  army,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  troops  be  withdrew  beyond  the  Danube,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  city  of  Ulm,  with  a  numerous  force*  Then  the  empe* 
ror  Napoleon  crossed  the  river,  and  after  making  a  shew  of  a 
design  to  penetryite  into  Bavaria,  he  on  a  sudden  returned  to 
Ulm,  cut  off  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  seized  Mem* 
miogen,  which  General  Spangen  surrendered  without  resistance, 
and  came  with  a  superior  force  to  ^ve  batde  to  General  Mack, 
who  continued  shut  up  in  Ulm,  while  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  act  courage- 
ously, was  retreating  into  Bohemia,  through  Franconia,  with  a 
considerable,  body,  of  cavalry.  Mack  then,  closely  pressed  by 
the  French  army,  after  two  or  three  attacks  on  the  advan|:ed 
guard,  accepted  the  most  ignominious  capitulation  recorded  'm 
military  annals*  His  troops,  to  the  number  of  40,000  men,  were 
made  prisoners,  and  he  and  his  staff  ^ne  had  permission  to  re* 
tire  on  their  parole  .tp  Austria ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  arrived, 
than  he  was  seized  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Therisenstadt^ 
frpm  which  he  was  removed  only  to  appear  before  a  court-mar* 
tiaL  At  the  end  of  February,  1806,  judgment  had  not  been 
passed  on  him. 


FRERON,  (L.  S.) 

SON  of  the  journalist  Freron,  the  antagonist  of  Voltaire,  and 
of  the  philosophic  sect,  with  whom  he  himself  contended  after 
the  death  of  his  father*  Brought  up  at  the  college  Louis-le*grand 
with  Robespierre,  he  became  in  the  revolution  his  friend,  his  emu* 
lator,  and  at  last  bia  denunciator*  He  was  god-son  to  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  and  was  protected  by  Madame  Adelaide,  aunt 
to  Louis  XVI.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  worked  at  the 
Literary  Year,  (the  property  of  which  had  been  continued  to  him) 
with  several  jkien  of  letters,  and  especially  with  Geoffroy*     Xii 


1709,  he  began  to  edhe  die  Orator  6i  the  People,  aiid  became' 
the  coadjutor  of  Marat.  Mercier  says,  in  his  New  Paris,  that 
^  Freron,  as  well  as  Marat,  by  his  periodical  incendiary  p^ipers, 
extited  contentions  between  the  citizens  and  the  king's  new 
guard ;  a  dexterous  method,  by  which  they  occasioned  the  dis- 
banding of  these  guards,  and  delivered  up  the  king  without  de- 
fence, to  the  insults  of  the  populace.' 

In  1798,  Freron  ventured  to  demand  the  death  of  Louis  XVI/ 
and  he  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  municipality  which  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  on  the  10th  of  Augast, 
1792.    The  department  of  Paris  appointed  him  in  September 
deputy  u>  the  convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  observing,  ^  that  he  had  proposed  his  execution  two  years 
before  and  that  he  had  gone  to  attack  him,  even  in  his  palace.' 
It  was  during  his  missions  to  the  departments,  that  Freron  signa- 
lized hknself  in  the  most  revolutionary  manner.  Being  sent  with 
Barras  into  the  South,  he  displayed  all  the  activity,  of  his  coad- 
jutor, and  shewed  besides  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  cruelty,  in  his 
correspondence  and  in  his  private  conduct.    On  their  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1793,  they  organized 
there  a  committee,  which  occasioned  all  the  calamities  of  the  town, 
erected  scaffolds,  destroyed  workshops,  and  ruined  commierce ; 
they  published  there  a  proclamation,  announcing  that  terror  was 
the  order  of  the  day^  and  that  to  save  Marseilles,  and  to  raze 
Tauion  were  the  aims  of  their  labours*  The  latter  town  soon  be- 
came the  theatre  of  new  atrocities ;  and  whilst  Barras  mingled 
courage  at  least  with  his  fury,  Freron  seemed  to  ireserve  to  him- 
self more  particularly  butcheries  and  demolitions.    ^  Things  go 
well  here ;'  he  wrote  in  January  to  Moses  Bayle ;  *  we  have  re- 
quired 12,000  masons  to  raze  die  town ;  every  day  since  our  ar- 
rivfil  we  have  caused  900  heads  to  fall,  and  there  are  already  800 
Toulonese  shot.    All  die  great  measures  have  been  missed  at 
Marseilles ;  if  they  had  qnly  shot  800  conspirators,  as  has  been 
4one  here,  and  had  appointed  a  committee  to  condemn  the  rest, 
we  should  not  be  in  the  condition  that  we  now  are  in.'  It  wae  at' 
first  intended  to  put  to  death  all  who  had  accepted  any  office,  or 
borne  arms  in  the  town  during  the  siege*  •  Freron  consequently 
signified  to  them  that  they  must  all  go,  under  pain  of  deaths  to 
the  Champ-de-Mars.  The  Toulonese,  thinking  to  obtain  pardon 
by  their  submission,  obeyed ;  and  8000  persons  were  assembled 
at  the  appointed  place*  All ;the  representatives  (Barras,  Salicetti, 
Ric<M-d,  Robespierre  the  3^ttnger,  8cc.)  were  embarrassed  at  the 
sight  of  this  multitude ;  Freron  himself,  surrounded  by  a  formi-' 
dable  train  of  artillery,  saw  these  numerous  victims  with  terror ;  at 
last,  by  the  advice  of  Barras,  a. jury  was  appointed,  commission- 
ed (o  Klect  the  mo9t  guilty  immediately,  and  a  great  nupiber  were 
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insttotljr  shot.  The  shoodng  with  mudcets  beov  iMiAden^ 
dwy  had  itfterwards  recoime  to  the  mf^inAidir,  and  it  urtts  in  an- 
other execution  of  this  aatim  that  Freron,  ia  oider  to  despatch 
die  viedms  who  had  not  poriahed  by  the  fint  dischai^ge,  cried 
out,  *  Let  those  who  are  stiU  living  rise,  lAe  ft;^tt&&^ar4/(W«  ^A^ 
Some  unhappy  creatures  trusting  to  this  promise,  he  caused  them 
to  be  instantly  fired  upon.  In  me  midst  of  his  massacres,  Frenm 
Vrote,  on  the  SGth  of  December,  179S, « Shooting  b  the  order  of 
the  day  here.  There  is  a  mortality  amon^  ti^  friends  of  Louis 
XVIL  and,  but  for  the  fear  of  dc^royinff  innocent  victims,  audi 
as  the  confined  patriots,  all  would  have  oeen  put  to  the  awordi 
as,  but  for  the  fear  of  burning  the  arsenal  aiii  magazines,  the 
tcnam  woiidd  hftwe  bun  given  up  to  thefiemee;  but  it  will  not  the 
less  disfq>pear  from  the  soil  of  liboiy,  to-morrow  and  the  follow* 
ing  days  we  proceed  to  razing-  shooting,  till  there  are  no  more 
traitors.'  Freron,  on  quitting  tiiis  unhappy  town,  went  with  his 
coadjutors,  to  finish  the  depopulation  oi  Marseilles,  which  they 
declared  a  commune  without  a  nmne^  and  where  they  destrsyed 
more  than  400  individuals,  by  means  of  a  criminal  tribunal,  and 
afterwards  of  a  military  committee.  This  b  the  homage  which 
Fj-eron  did  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  members  of  this  commit* 
tee:  *  Our  revolutionary  tribunal  goes  on  in  a  formidable  man- 
ner ;  the  merchants  dance  the  carmagnoles  it  is  on  them  prind* 
pally  that  it  fixes.'  At  the  same  time  they  caused  the  finest  edi- 
fices of  this  city  to  be  destnq^ed.  Returning  at  last  from  his  pro- 
consulship,  Freron  was  at  first  proclaimed,  at  the  Jaoobm  Club, 
the  deliverer  of  the  South ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Hebert,  be  im- 
puted to  the  Hibertists  the  misfortunes  of  tiiese  places.  He  soon, 
however,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Robespiem,  who  pro- 
cured his  expukion  fiom  the  society  of  Jacobins;  being  then 
marked  out  as  a  victim,  he  joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  the  other 
terrorists,  who  saw  thcmsdves  equdly  threatened,  attacked  Ro- 
bespierre, and  contributed  greatiy  to  his  ruin.  He  was  one  of 
the  coadjutors  who  were  given  to  Barras  on  the  28th  July,  1794, 
to  have  the  vanquished  executed,  and  to  keep  their  partisans  with- 
in bounds.  Ever  possessed  with  a  rage  m  demolition,  he  pro- 
posed on  that  day  to  demolish  the  budding  of  the  commune  of 
Paris.  After  this  period  he  shewed  himself  the  enemy  of  tiie 
terrorists,  and  pursued  them  with  a  fury  worthy  of  a  former  com- 
panion. On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  rououier  llnvllle, 
who  had  been  retained  in  the  new  oi^ganization  of  the  tribunal. 
^  All  Paris,'  siud  he,  ^ calls  for  his  punishment;  I  demand  a  de- 
cree of  accusation  against  him,  and  let  him  go  and  eniate  in  hdl 
the  blood  that  he  has  shed.'  The  next  day,  m  a  speedi  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  applauses,  he  retraced  the  various  crises  of  die 
revolution,  and  especially  df  the  tyranny  of  Sobcspiene.  He  difi 
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not  dissemble  duit  die  legisUtors  ought  to  Uush  and  groan  at 
liaving  sttflfered  so  many  crimes,  which  would  not  have  beoi  com- 
mitted if  the  press  had  remained  free,  and  he  proposed  to  declare 
any  person  a  conspirator  who  should  seek  to  stop  and  restrain  it* 
Being  accused  in  die  Jacobin  dob,  of  lumng  attacked  Robespierre 
only  in  order  to  succeed  him,  he  endeavouSred  to  justify  himself; 
but  his  expulsion  was  pronounced*  C^  the  23d,  having  denounc- 
ed Moses  Bayle  and  Granet,as  promoters  of  the  counteivrevolu^ 
tion  of  the  South,  and  accusers  of  Marat,  he  was  attacked  him* 
self  by  Ruamps,  as  a  dilapidator.    Two  papers  were  produced 
by  Escudier  and  Granet;  but  Treilhard,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
procured  the  acquittal  of  Freron  and  Barras  of  the  charge  of  di- 
lapidation. He  was  attacked  on  the  30th  at  the  Jacobin  club,  for 
his  conduct  in  the  South,  and  a  member  asked  why  he  had  per* 
mitted  the  army  of  Carteauz  to  be  paid  in  assignats,  while  that 
of  his  brother*in-law  Lapoj^  was  paid  in  coin.    The  next  day, 
Dulaure  reproached  him  in  the  convention,  with  wanting  to  de- 
stroy  the  Jacobins,  after  having  bsen  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  of 
making  himself  a  partf  among  the  young  men  whose  exemption 
from  service  he  procured.     Being  attacked  again  concerning  his 
journal,  the  Orator  of  the  People,  be  pronounced  at  the  conven- 
tion,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  a  long  ^)eech,  in  which  he  recriminat* 
ed  on  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  denounced  him,  and  ex<* 
jpressed  his  wish  to  terminate  t^  revolution,  but  desiring  first  the 
punishment  of  the  tndtorB  who  were  accused  (the  ancient  mem* 
bers  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,)  regarded  aristocracy  as  a 
phantom,  {deaded  for  peace,  said  tbat  *  tbe  convention,  while  it 
pmushed  crime,  ou|^t  to  pardon  error,'  and  ended  with  a  scheme 
for  a  decree  to  revise  the  revolutionary  laws,  liberate  the  suspect- 
ed persons,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  the  orguiic  laws 
of  ^  constitution  of  1793.     Warm  applauses  were  lavished  on 
this  speech,  for  the  printing  of  which  the  convention  gave  orders. 
On  the  Sdd  Moses  Bayle  reminded  lum  that  ^  members  of  the 
ancient  committee  of  iniblic  safety,  accused  by  him,  had  ojqxMed 
his  accusation.    On  tne  37th  Barere  justified  the  eulogium  that 
he  had  passed  on  Robespierre,  on  the  7th  of  Thermidor,  fay  dif- 
ferent fragments  of  the  o|Hnioas  of  Freron.  On  the  Ist  of  April, 
Fr6roB  designated  Choudieu  and  Leonard  Boqrdon  atf  the  prin« 
cipal  members  of  a  committee  of  insurrecticm  at  Paris,  and  pro* 
cured  a  decree  for  removing  the  deputies,  arrested  on  that  day» 
to  the  cluUean  of  Ham,  and  for  arresting  Leonard  Bourdon.  On 
the  6th  he  proposed  tluit  death  should  no  longer  be  inflicted  for 
revdutioaary  crimes,  except  for  crimes  of  emisration,  promotion 
of  Ac  rojral  cause,  and  military  treison ;  and  mat  transportation 
ahould  be  substituted  for  it.    On  the  9th'  of  May  he  declared 
against  the  jdan  of  the  committee  of  eleven,  relative  to  the  orgat 
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mzfttiaii  of  Ae  govemmeat,  and,  in  coimequence  of  hn  obBervm^ 
tkm  on  Ac  Ist  of  Pndrial,  the  president  of  die  conTeiitioii  gavo 
orders  for  piwentiDg  the  deputies  named  m  the  variouB  accn- 
satioos  from  kavhig  the  halL---Being  commissioned  to  redtice 
the  insurgents  of  the  Fa^boui^  St.  Antoine,  ht  gave  an  account 
of  this  expedition  on  the  fi3d  of  May.  On  the  39th  he  suppoit«> 
ed  the  proposals  of  Lesage,  for  not  buffering  any  hut  military 
crimes  to  be  jodged  by  the  military  tribunal,  Cmt  sending  Romme, 
Coupon,  and  the  persons  accused  with  diem,  to  the  crinunal  tri^ 
banal  of  the  Seine,  and  fer  having  a  report  made  on  the  depaties, 
who,  in  their  missions^  had  abed  innocent  fabod,  and  wasted  the 
money  of  the  state.  On  the  5di  of  September  he  brought  forward 
the  situation  of  the  South  of  France,  whete  he  represented  die 
emigrants  as  returned,  the  purchasers  of  national  domains  ^stress- 
ed, and  royadism  and  CMiaticiBm  triumphing;  and  he  proposed  that 
die  f uffitives  of  Todan  should  not  be  comprdiended  m  the  de- 
cree rdative  to  the  proscribed  persons  of  the  31at  of  May*  Be* 
ing  sent  on  the  13th  of  Veadraiiaire,  (5th  of  October,  1795),  to 
die  Faubourg  St*  Antoine,  to  arm  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  die 
convention,  ne  announced  that  they  had  sworn  to  exterminate  the 
enemies  of  liberty*  He  was  accused  in  the  correspondence  of 
Lemaitre,  and  Baudin  was  astonished  lluit  ibe  letters  which  might 
compromise  him,  and  the  other  deputies  of  die  llieitnidorian 
party,  were  not  read  at  Ae  convention*  On  the  25d  of  October 
he  was  accused  by  Thibaudeau,  of  hmring  oi^gaaized  die  royalist 
re^mcthfUt  and  of  wanting,  like  Tallien,  to  bring  back  a  new  gran- 
ny of  anodier  species,  to  revenge  himself  for  not  having  had  the 
first  of  die  national  confidence  in  the  elections.  Freron  was  then 
on  a  mission  to  the  Bouchesdu  Rhdne,  where  he  displayed  an  ab- 
anrd  pomp  in  the  midst  of  a  temfying  armed  force,  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  wherever  he  appeared,  to  secure  himself  from  the 
public  vengeance*  On  his  return  he  was  obliged  to  be  attended 
to  Lyon  by  200  cavalry*  On  die  10th  of  Noveadier,  Simeon  at- 
tacked him  in  die  Council  of  Five  Hundred  for  his  proceedings 
at  Marseilks*  The  mimster  of  justice  made  a  report  to  the  £H<^ 
rectory  concerning  his  conduct,  which  was  approved :  neverthe- 
less, Jonrdan  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  accused  him  again  of  hav- 
ing b-ouglit  terrorism  into  office.  Other  denunciations  detemuh- 
ed  the'  tounctl  to  appoint  a  committee  for  their  examination  :  on 
bis  return,  he  replied  to  these  various  chai^ges  with  contempt  and 
arro^iaoce,  and  published  an  historical  account  of  the  r^-oetfion 
and  die  massacres  of  the  South.  He  had  been  elected  by  Giqr- 
anne,  deputy  from  dnt  colony  to  die  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
but  this  election  was  not  ndmitted*  In  1 799  he  was  i^pointed 
commissioner  from  the  Directory  to  St*  Domingo ;  he  did  not 
go,  but  undertook  the  direction  of  the  houses  of  reception,  and. 
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at  the  time  of  die  ezpedidon  to  St.  Domiwo  m  1808,  was  qi- 
pointed  prefect  of  the  oouth,  and  went  with  Gdieral  Lederc ;  at* 
ter  the  prefect  Benezech's  death,  he  at  first  succeeded  him,  but 
soon  shu^  his  fate  $  he  sunk  under  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
after  an  iUness  of  six  d^jrs.  Be^des  his  joumab  and  pamphlets 
BuUished  in  the  course  of  the  revohnion,  Freron  dispersed  some 
tiig^iive  poems  in  different  collections.  His  journal,  the  Orator 
of  the  People,  was,  at  th^  time,  ai^ribed  in  great  part  to  Dussault, 
a  young  writer,  of  talents  vexy  superior  to  Freron's. 
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AT  a  ^me,  when  the  pubHe  feels  so  much  interest  in  our  litde 
naiy,  we  have  thought  fit  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  detml  of 
its  force. 

Frigates  in  Commission. 

Constitudon,  captain  Bainbridge,  44  guns;  United  States,  De- 
catur, 44;  President,  Rogers,  44;  Chesapeake,  Evans,  44;  Con- 
ateibitien,  Stewart,  36 ;  Qmgress,  Smith,  36 ;  Essex,  Potter,  36. 

Frigaies  in  OnBnary* 

New  York,  36  guns;  Boston,  88;  Adams,  32. 
The  Corvette  John  Adams,  of  M  guns,  formerly  a  frigate,  is 
made  into  a  prison  ship,  at  New  York. 

Ships  of  War. 
Wasp,  of  16  guns;  Hornet,  of  16^ 

Brigs. 

Srea,  16  guns;  Oneida,  16;  Argus,  16;  Vixen,  18* 
The  brig  Nautihis,  capt.  Crane,  is  captured. 

Schsonsrs. 

Enterprize,  12  guns;  Cutter  Viper,  12. 
170  Gun  BoaU. 

Bombs. 
Vengeance;  Etna;  Spitfire;  Vesuvius. 
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Ca/itain  ^//»</m.-— Captain  Fltndera,  the  circuninaTigtt6r,  has  dis- 
covered, that  when  the  head  of  a  ship  is  to  the  westward,  there  is  so 
increased  variation  in  the  ship's  compass. 

Caierfuilan^m^A  gardener  at  Glasgow,  practices  a  method  of  de- 
stroying caterpillars,  which  he  discovered  bjr  Jiccideuu  A  piece  of 
woollen  rag  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  into  a  currant  bush ;  and» 
when  taken  out,  was  found  covered  by  the  lealf-devouring  insects.  H^ 
immediately  placed  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  in  every  bush  hi  his  gar- 
den, and  found,  next  day,  that  the  caterpillars  had  universally  taken  to 
them  for  shelter.  In  this  way  he  destroys  many  thousands  every 
morning. 

Mr>  Mungo  Parkej^^The  doubts  which  may  have  existed  of  the 
&te  of  this  eminent  man  are  now  removed,  by  the  cert^  accounts 
lately  received  from  Goree,  of  his  having  perished,  through  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Niger.  The  parti- 
culars have  been  transmitted  to  ^r  Joseph  Banks,  by  Governor  Max- 
well, of  Goree,  who  received  them  from  laacoy  a  Moor,  sent  inland  by 
the  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dick- 
son, of  (Movent  Garden,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Parke,  Sir  Joseph  thus 
writes:— 

^  I  have  read  laaco's  translated  journal :  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  numerous  European  retinue  of  Mungo  Parke,  quickly  and  miserably 
died,  leaving,  at  the  last,  only  himself  and  a  Mr.  Martyn.  Proceeding 
on  their  route,  they  stopped  at  a  settlement,  from  which,  according  to 
custom,  they  sent  a  present  to  the  chief  whose  territory  they  itere 
next  to  pass.  This  present  having  been  treacherously  withheld,  the 
chief  considered  it,  in  the  traveilen,  as  a  designed  injury  and  neglect. 
On  their  a^roaching.  in  a  canoe,  he  assembled  his  people  on  a  narrow 
channel  of  rocks,  and  assailed  them  so  idolently  with  arrows,  that  some 
of  the  rowers  were  killed.  This  caused  Mr.  Parke  and  Mr.  Martyn 
to  make  an  effort  by  swimming  to  reach  the  shore :— in  which  attempt 
they  both  were  drowned.  The  canoe  shortly  afterwards  sunk,  and  only 
one  hired  native  escaped.  Every  appurtenance  also  of  the  travellers 
was  lost  or  destroyed,  except  a  sword-belt  which  had  belonged  to  Mr 
Martyn,  and  which  Isaco  redeemed,  and  brought  with  him  to  Goree.^ 
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Another  in9ianee  ^ffatol  failure^  of  an  attemfit  to  exfihre  the  inte- 
riot  of  4frica,'^'£ht  young  German  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Root* 
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gtiif  wbo  left  England  about  a  twelvemonth  since  for  Africa,  in  order 
&  proaecute  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  has,  it  is  said, 
been  murdered  by  the  Arabs^  before  he  proceeded  any  great  distance 
from  MogadorCf  where  he  spent  some  time  perfecting  himself  in  the 
Arabic  language.  He  was  a  promising  young  man,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  lost,  and  supposed  to  understand  the 
Arabic  language  better  than  any  European  who  ever  before  entered 
Africa.  At  an  early  age  he  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  that  country* 
and  gave  up  his  connexions  and  a  competency  in  Germany,  to  prose- 
cute  his  intentions.— His  &ther  was  a  character  well  known  in  Eun 
rope,  who  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  the  greatest  celebrity  by. 
Ills  talent  for  mechanics ;  he  was  at  one  time  worth  a  million*  but  was 
ruined  by  the  French  revolution. 

M,  Galatzin*9  Congregation j'^'M.  Galatzin,  a  Kussian  prince,  be<- 
came  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  about  ten  years  ago,  and  fixed  his 
residence  on  the  Allegany  mountain,  the  highest  in  North  America, 
^hough  his  flock  was  then  limited  to  six  Roman  Catholic  families,  it 
is  now  the  largest  congregation,  next  to  that  of  Philadelphia. 

.  w^irri^fa/y.— Paris;  April  28.  In  dig^ng  deep  into  the  earth*  in  or- 
der to  come  at  the  source  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  the  grounds  of  a 
mansion  house  in  the  district  of  Argovia,  a  cave  was  discovered,  in 
which  was  a  sepulchre  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  knight  in  full  ar* 
mour,  from  head  to  foot.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  dagger,  and  in  the 
other  the  handle  of  a  drawn  sword.  At  his  feet  were  a  Turkish  sabre 
and  a  cross,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  knight  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  holy  wars. 

Snfierior  dexterity  qf  British  tailora  witnessed  by  Bona/tarte,"^ 
A  short  time  since,  Bonaparte  being  on  a  tour  in  France,  arrived  at 
Givet,  where  he  had  occasion  to  cross  a  river,  over  which  there  was  a 
bridge  composed  of  boats,  but  the  violence  of  the  weather  having  se- 
parated the  boats,  he  was  prevented  from  getting  over.  ^  The  French 
used  every  possible  exertion  to  unite  them  again,  but  in  vain,  and  it 
Iras  supposed  their  Emperor  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing  his  intention  of  crossing  the  river,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  some  of  the  English  sailors  might  probably  accomplish  the  im- 
portant business ;  a  guard  was  instantly  sent  to  the  prison  for  forty  of 
them*  who,  on  their  arrival,  immediately  set  to  work,  and  in  a  short 
time  made  the  bridge  passable.  Bonaparte  was  so  much  pleased  at 
their  exertions,  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  released  and  sent  home  in 
a  cartel:  eighteen  of  them  are  arrived  at  Spithead,  having  been  put  on 
board  the  cartel  that  took  over  some  seamen  that  capitulated  in  La 
Nereide*  at  Madagascar.  Some  seamen  taken  iu  a  packet  by  the 
French,  wbo  petitioned  Bonaparte  for  their  release*  have  also  arrived 
in  the  same  cartel.  • 

Book0i  number  qf^  and  <f^#cn>/^6n«.-— Leipsic,  March^lO.  The  ca* 
Udogue  of  boQka  wMch  is  usually  published  before  our  gt^at  fairs  of 
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Enter  and  September,  has  lately  appeared  here.  It  aiuumncei  16Q9 
new  workt|  in  German  and  Latin ;  100  new  novels;  and  50  new  the- 
atrical pieces;  the  number  of  geographical  maps  is  82  ^  and  i^ut  350 
new  musical  compositions. 

J^oxr.^— Leipsic,  April  30.  Our  fair  has  been  opened  about  ten 
days.  We  have  as  yet  seen  no  Russians ;  the  Poles  are  few ;  the  lat- 
ter are  usually  our  greatest  purchasers,  especially  at  the  Easter  &ir. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  scarcely  eacpected,  seem  disposed  to  visit  us: 
some  are  arrived ;  others  are  expected.  The  Galicians,  Transylva- 
nians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  continue  to 
drop  in.  If  they  buy  largely,  and  pay  well,  they  may  greatly  improve 
the  state  of  the  fair  in  some  articles. 

Lafiland  Sehoolma9ter ^^^Amorif;  the  Laplanders  of  Kautokdno  was 
one  who  lately  bore  the  specious  title  of  schoolmaster.  The  distinc- 
tion was  as  great  a  subject  of  pride  to  this  Laplander,  as  a  red  or  blue 
ribbon  may  be  to  any  one  in  the  refined  parts  of  Europe.  This  school- 
master, both  in  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  was  as  complete 
a  Laplander  as  his  neighbours  around  him,  except  that  from  some  de- 
fective conformation  of  nature,  there  was  something  very  singular  and 
ludicrous  in  his  mode  of  walking,  his  feet  being  always  turned  out  into 
wiiat  is  called  by  dancing-masters  the  first  position.  Having  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Lapland,  and  continued  some  time  in  Norway,  he  had 
learned  the  Danish,  or  rather  the  Norwegian  language ;  and  bis  know- 
ledge of  this  opened  an  employment  altogether  singular. 

The  priest,  or  minister,  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Lap« 
ponian  tongue,  cannot  convey  his  sentiments  to  his  audience,  who 
know  not  any  other.  To  rexnedy  this  inconvenience,  the  schoolmas- 
ter takes  his  station  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  when  the  minister  has 
pronounced  one  sentence  of  his  sermon  he  stops,  and  the  schooimaater 
repeats  it  to  the  congregation  in  the  language  of  Lapland. 

The  minister,  who  understands  not  a  word  of  what  the  schoolmaster 
says  in  his  name  to  the  people,  presumes  it  is  all  right,  and  goes  on 
without  hesitation. 

Bible  society. — The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  which  was  read  on  this  occasion : 

I'he  Success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  Society  has 
been  established  in  the  former  Reports.  The  Report  of  proceedings 
during  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence  will  prove  not  less  gratifying. 

I.  EUBOPB. 

I.  Mniand.'^lt  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  who  speak  the 
Finnish  language  is  not  less  than  1,300,000,  and  that  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  it  have  never  been  adequate  to  their 
supply.  No  edition  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  has  been 
published  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  scarcely  a  ungle  perfect  copy 
of  the  former  is  to  be  purchased.  On  the  ground  of  this  information, 
the  printing  of  the  Finnish  Scriptures  has  l^en  encouraged  by  a  grant 
of  500/.    The  result  has  been,  that  the  Governor  Generali  and  ibe 
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BMiop  of  Fioiand,  fauve  moat  cordiaHjr  approved  thje  measure ;  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  testimony  of  his  approbation^  added  to  the 
Societjr's  grant  the  sum  of  5000  rubles  from  his  own  priyy  purse. 
^^  Thus,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Finhind,  ^^  in  the  Lord's 
nafne,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  work>  from  which  religion  in  genend, 
and  the  Finnbh  Church  in  particular!  will,  hj  the  help  of  God,  derive 
a  certain  and  lasting  advantage."  A  society  has  been  formed  in  Fin^ 
land,  on  the  auggestioiiof  the  Committee,  for  the  cmtinued  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

3.  2i<l/k/and.^— The  Laponese  Testament,  stated  in  former  Reports 
to  have  been  printing  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  NordSn,  is 
now  completed ;  and  3500  copies  have  been  sent  into  Swedish  Lapland. 
The  Royal  Chuicery  of  Stockholm  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com* 
mictee  of  the  Stockholm  Sodety,  expressing  the  satisfisction  of  the 
King  with  the  exertions  made  for  improving  the  religious  knowledge: 
of  the  Swedish  Laplanders,  The  Russian  government  has  issued  a 
prochimadon  authorising  the  imixirtation  of  the  Laponese  New  Tea- 
taments  into  Russian  Lapland.  Measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
distribution  of  1000  copies  in  Danish  Lapland. 

The  di^K>aidon  manifested  by  the  Russian  government  encourages 
a  hope  of  the  adoption  of  some  extensive  plan  for  the  genend  distribu- 
tion of  Che  Word  of  Life  throughout  the  Russian  empire, 

3.  Iceiand^r-^'the  obstacles  to  the  printing  of  the  Icelandic  Bible 
have  been  surmounted;  and  the  work  will  probably  be  completed  by 
next  spring.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  remainder  of  the  Ice- 
landic Testaments  have  been  forwaided  to  Iceland. 

4.  Poland.'^^Tht  completion  of  the  Polish  Bible  was  announced  at 
the  Jaat  meetings  it  is  sold  for  two  shillings  a  copy.  The  Committee 
have  directed  1000  copies  to  be  gratuitously  distributed.  By  the  last 
accounts  from  Berlin,  the  Polish  Scriptures  were  in  great  demand. 
Many  copies  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw,  to  Upper  Silesia,  and  to  Aus- 
trian Galiida.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Koningsberg  committee, 
to  famish  every  Polish  school  in  these  parts  with  a  few  Bibles  and 
Testaroenu  grirtuitously. 

5.  li/Auiznia.— The  printing  of  the  Lithuanian  Bible  would  proba* 
Uy  becottipleted  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  presmt  year.  Com- 
mittee have  directed  500  Polish  Bibles  atid  1000  New  Testaments  to 
be  aent  to  Kosdngsberg  for  sale  or  gratuitous  <!Ustribution ;  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  the  sale  to  be  applied  towai^s  a  second  edition  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Scriptures.  Some  copies  of  the  Polish  New  Testament  have 
been  ordered  for  the  use  of  Poles  residing  in  Great  Britain,  or  visit- 
ing it. 

6.  3okemia.^^Tht  eAtion  aS  the  Bohemian  Scriptures  promoted  by 
the  Society  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  still  ex* 
tensive  and  urgent.  The  Committee,  with  a  view  to  supply  it,  have 
voted  300/.  for  aiding  a  new  edition. 

7.  Livoma  and  JSa^Aoitni.— -The  offer  to  promote  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  dialect  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia  has  produced  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  A  Society  has  been  formed  in  Dorpatian  Es- 
thonia, for  printing  and  distributing  the  New  Testament.     A  Society 
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in  Revalian  Esthonia  has  directed  its  attendoQto  the  suppijr  of  the 
Holj  Scriptures,  in  the  design  of  furnishing  every  cottager  with  a  New 
Testament :  and  several  respectable  characters  are  engaged  in  estab* 
lishing  a  Livonian  Bible  Society.  The  result  is»  an  increased  aniour 
ibr  publishing  editions  of  the  Livonian  and  Esthonian  Scriptures.  Ar- 
rangements were  making  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  committee,  with  « 
view  to  forward  it,  have  enlarged  their  grant  of  600/.  to  1000. 

8.  Sweden,~^The  active  zeal  of  the  Stockholm  Society  has  suffered 
no  abatement.  The  Swedish  Bible  is  now  completed,  on  standing  types ; 
and  the  number  of  Swedbh  Testament,  separately  printed,  amounts  to 
1 6,600.  Another  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  wiB 
be  immediately  undertaken;  for  which  ati  additional  donation  of  300A 
has  been  voted. 

9.  Hungttfy^'^Tht  distribution  of  some  German  Bibles  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  has  made  known  its  ex- 
istence in  Presburg,  and  has  produced  most  interesting  commumca- 
tions  from  two  Professors  in  that  city,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
are  upwards  of  a  million  of  Protestants  in  Hungary,  and  but  few  Bi- 
bles among  those  who  speak  the  Sclavonian  and  HungariaB  dialects ; 
many  of  whom  are  much  depressed  by  poverty.  The  Committee 
have  promised  a  donation  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  aid  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  the  Hungarian  and  Sclarvonian  Scriptures,  if  a  soci- 
ety shall  be  established  in  Hungary  for  that  purpose. 

10.  /Vanrf.— The  Committee,  having  sent  to  France  some  Bibles 
for  the  British  prisoners  of  war  in  that  country,  received  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  suting  that  they  should  be 
properly  distributed. 

A  German  minister,  having  distributed  many  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  France,  which  were  gratefully  received,  the  committee  direct- 
ed one  thousand  copies  of  the  French  Bible  to  be  distributed  at  the  So- 
ciety's expense,  among  some  Protestant  congregations  in  France. 

A  member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  having  signified  a  wish  that  co- 
pies of  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  printed  by  the  Society  might  be 
deposited  in  that  institution,  the  Committee  did  not  hesitate  to  cotnply 
with  it. 

•  1  ].  Germany^-^Thej  have  acceded  to  a  similar  request  from  the 
keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  as  well  as  for  copies  of  the 
Society's  Reports.  This  last  request  was  accompanied  by  an  inner- 
vation, that  <<  a  multitude  of  strangers,  who  daily  resort  to  the  Impe* 
rial  Library,  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  institution;  and  per- 
haps not  a  few  would  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  attempt  something 
similar  in  their  sphere,  and  according  to  their  power." 

The  Ratisbon  Bible  Society  have  printed  and  circulated  four  editions 
>of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  fifth  was  in  the  press.  This  society  fai 
supported  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  though  produced  by  the  example^ 
is  independent,  of  this  society. 

12.  Italy  and  Gr^^c^.— -The  Society's  Italian  Testaments  are  in 
great  demand,  both  at  Messina  and  Malta;  and  the  Archimandrita,  at 
the  latter  place,  has  warmly  recommended  the  perusal  of  the  modem 
Greek  Testament,  and  publicly  apphmded, "  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the 
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Esgfish  to  circuhte  the  Word  of  the  Lord."*  This  inteffigeiice  is  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  correspondence  at  Maita»  of  gpreat  respectsbilityf 
vho  is  of  opinion  ^  that  there  is  likely  tb  resah  from  the  one  thousand 
Testaments  which  the  Society  has  sent,  no  ordinary  good/' 

The  Committee  have  granted  fifty  pounds  for  disttibuting  the  Scrip- 
ttties  to  the  .poor  in  Denmark. 

II.  Asia.     . 

1.  ^ym.*— The  Committee  have  forwarded  a  supf^  of  Arabic  Bi« 
hies,  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Aleppaand  its  vicinity. 

3*  ^/m/M/anw— The  Christians  dispersed  over  this  vast  country,  in« 
eluding.  Ceylon,  are  calculated  at  nearty  a  million,  using  vaxiotts  diac 
lects ;  few  of  whom  possess  the  Scriptures^  Many  of  the  desccsidants 
of  Christians  have  consecjfUently  relapsed  into  idotatry;  and  many  are 
Christians  merely  in  name.  The  Hindoos  «iid  Mahonietans  subject 
to  the  British  authority  may  be  estimated  at  seventy  millions.  These 
observations  suggest  the  most  forcible  motives  fcHr  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  Christians,  and  for  displaying  the  recoids  of  Divine  Truth  to 
the  natives  who  are  ignorant  of  it. 

With  this  general  object,  and  especially  with  the  view  of  supplying 
the  demands  of  thepative  Christians  in  India,  an  Auxiliary  BU>le  So* 
ciety  was,  in  February  181 1,  established  in  Calcutta,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  government ;  and  with  a  very  general  approbation  in  all 
parts  of  India.  At  Fort  William,  it  has  met  with  the  most  liberal  sup* 
port.  It  has  directed  eight  hundred  copies  of  the  Tamul  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  purchased  for  distribution,  as  well  as  two  thousand  copies 
of  the  Portuguese  Bible,  and  five  thousand  Portuguese  New  Testa- 
ments. It  has  contracted  for  printing  at  Serampore  five  thousand  New 
Testaments  in  the  Tamul,  the  Cingalese,  and  the  Malayalim  dialects 
respectively.  The  Committee,  anxious  to  encourage  these  laudable  ex- 
ertion%  have  determined  to  aid  them  by  a  grant  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  printing  paper,  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  diiifects  6[  India  and  the 
printing  of  them,  proceed  as  rapidly  as  coukl  be  expected.  The  Mis- 
uonaries  at  Serampore  have  translated  and  printed  the  New  Testament 
in  five  lane:uages,  and  the  Old,  in  Bengalee,  and  have  transkted  the 
Gospeb  of  St  Matthew  and  Mark  into  Chinese ;  the  New  Testament 
into  foiur  more  dialects,  and  porti<ms  of  the  Old  Testament  into  as  ma- 
ny ;  and  have  begun  a  translation  of  the  New  Tesument  into  two  more. 
The  Rev.  L.  Sebastian!,  many  years  resident  at  the  Court  of  Persisi  is 
advanced  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  Epistles,  in  a  Persic  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  Greek,  intended  for  the  Christians  dis- 
persed over  Persia,  who  are  stated  as  very  desirous  of  possessing  the 
Scriptures,  In  a  pliun  translation.  Sabat  has  completed  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  Arabic.  The 
Hindostanee  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Mirza  Fitrut,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  the  four  Gospels  in 
Persian  by  the  Rev.  L.  Sebastian!,  and  the  three  first  Gospels  m  Tc- 
linga,  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Desgranges,  are  in  the  press.  At 
Bombay,  the  printing  of  the  Malayalim  Version  of  the  Gospels,  in 
September  last,  was  advanced  as  br  as  the  12th  chapter  of  St.  Jo^n. 
VOL.  viw.  2  Y 


{^4  Bm^fiMiAKMPOB/ 

Of  {He  <^«l^  triffllirfted  by  Dr.  Leycfcn  imo  fife  tOht  dittlecti  <rf  tW 
EMem  Afth4i^hg«>,  vntvt  bcve  b«en  printed,  in  c(m«eqaence  of  tfie 
deMi  ^  Dr.  I«efdieit  in  J«va.  WHh  «  view  to  proeure  the  best  ter- 
lion  of  the  fycfiptuTM  in  the  purest  ttiileett  of  Arabia  and  Peri^  tk4 
R^v.  H.  Mm,pk  vifdertook  a  jonrae)'  intd  th^e  countnea ;  and  by  the 
last  accounts  was  at  Shiraz.  Sabat*s  Ariafavc  trtinriatifMi  of  the  N«# 
Testament  having  been  sivewn  tyy  Mr.  Martyn  to  a  learned  Arab  at 
Bem^iv^  Me  preMCknMd  oi^  it  tbe  htghest  eiilo^uiii.  It  afffcars  tlial 
ttt  pt^i9^  «f  OtftatAl  fhanQSGrT(>ts^  (chiefly  owi^  to  the  skill  audi 
ditfnttrresiediless  of  the  Ba^st  Misskmaries),  call  be  eistecQted  at  Se- 
rinttporty  at  aiiKfApeMt  mdi  IbwthMi  at  any  other  press  hi  India,  <ir 
#^efi  in  Etiftipifei 

Of  Um  dtfirtbinMi  of  Hm  TaAul  ftffil  Portugoese  ScnpcuBNSs,  ti^o- 
lletted  ik>  tlieSi8«^(IMi  ^por%the€o«rtitiittee  havei^eetvedtiiiMtplsft' 
img  lmelll||^0Mee.  Nothing  ooiitd  eieeeed  ^e  graticttde  of  the  native 
CMsiiMMi  at  Taajore  ind  Tnair|«ebSff.  A  smgk  fact  will  pi^TS  tiie 
e«treine  secretcy  6f  TaMml  Bibles.  A  catechise,  m  the  ceti^gatkA 
of  Mr.  Kohloff,  at  Tanjore^  had  beeUr  entployed  twenty^fbur  years  in 
Diachiiitf  the  Gospel)  witboat  possessiiig  the  Old  Testatnefit.  The 
Pottagl^se  Bibl«s  and  Testaments  were  e<)tially  acceplabie.  Among 
thfi^  who  ret^eived  a  Bible  m  EBf^ltifh,  Mcdiibar,  and  Portngitese,  was 
a  Roman  Catlodic  Pncst,  who  had  frequently  recommiaided  the  peru- 
sal of  the  holy  Scriptores,  in  his  sermons. 

The  Cenintrntted,  to  encoura^  the  efforts  makitaig  ih  India,  have 
voted  a*  additivinal  ^nm  of  two  thonsand  poubds ;  uie  total  of  tlicsr 
grtafit  to  Calcutta,  for  the  cmrrent  year,  being  thus  five  thousand  pouinds. 

The  Comuiittee  expect  thlit  a  tfanitation  of  the  Old  Testament  hi 
the  Cingalese  dMetc,  will  be  tindertaken  by  a  oompietent  person  at 
Geyidjn. — They  Iteve  voted  five  hwndred  pdonds  to  tihe  Rev.  Robett 
Morrnoin,  at  CiiiitcA),  ktr  piroinotliig  the  trusslatioh  and  printiAg  of  tiie 
Scriptures  in  CMne^e. 

III.  Awe^itcA. 

Thedenatimis  to  Bible  societies  in  Amet^fca  hare  been  respeodiiByacA 
Imowtedged.  llieConmiitteie  have  received  satisfactory  reports  of  tiw 
proceedings  of  the  societies  in  Pbilsdeiphiai  ConTnecifcut,  New*  Jvrsef  ^ 
lind  New-York.  The  seal  excited  for  tlie  difiiision  of  the  Scripturesv 
eontfnues  ufkHmnarished.  The  mowt  perfect  cordiality  suAisists  among 
the  various  Bible  socifeties  in  the  United  States ;  and  i&nce  their  ea* 
istence  in  AAierica,  the  sale  of  Bibles  to  individuals  has  considerably 
increased.  The  Committee  have  agreed  to  asiist  *<  The  Bible  and 
Contmon  Prayer-book  Society,"  of  Albany, by  a  donation  of  Scriptus^a 
to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds.  Anxious  to  aid  the  circuhition  of  the 
SciiptureS  in  America,  and  aware  of  the  expense  of  the  Philadelphia 
society  in  piiaviding  stereotype  plates  for  the  Bible,  they  have  granted 
a  second  dofration  of  one  Imndred  pounds  to  that  society ;  and  trtist  it 
will  be  aceepted  as  a  pledgee  of  the  union  they  desire  to  maintain  with 
their  AmerioaH  brethren  in  promoting  tiie  intetests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom* 

IV.  TfiB  Uhitsd  KxKieDow. 

Tke  approbatimi'of  tfte  sotlety  has  been  most  extensively  itianifest* 
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ed,  by  the  ceal  and  co-operation  of  the  Auxiliary  Societies  noticed  in 
former  Reports,  and  by  the  still  more  numerous  societies  formed  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

The  Auxiliary  Societies  fenned  since  the  last  meeting  amount  to 
fifty-one,  besides  sixteen  branch  societies,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  parent  society  to  uppssuds  of  l^fiQOL ;  besiiks  upwards  of  9,700/. 
from  societies  previously  formed. 

The  Committee  rejoice  to  see  the  seal  for  disseminating  the  bless- 
ings of  Revelation  ke^  paee  with  that  diarity  which  has  pronded  so 
many  institutions  for  ;«lieyin^temp<^ral  distress ;  and  while  they  grate- 
fully acknowledge  tbAt  liberality  which  augments  the  funds  of  the  in* 
stitution,  they  are  equally  sensHile  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  exertion  of  its  auxiliaries,  in  supplying  the  locti  wants  of  their  res- 
pective districts  with  the  holy  Scriptures. 

The  Committee  express  regret,  thj^t  It  ha$  not  \)een  in  their  power 
to  comply  with  the  application  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  degree 
required,  though  every  possible  exertion  has  been  made  by  them)  to 
procure  a  suffici^i||  quantity.  In  additbn  to  the  two  Universities,  they 
have  now  obtained  yf^p  ^sifti^c.e  of  his  Majesty's  Printers.  They 
therefore  trust,  that  the  inconvenience  from  this  cause  will  be  speedi- 
ly removed.  But  though  the  siippiy  has  been  so  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand, a  much  larger  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  has  been  issu* 
ed  in  eleven  monms,  ending  tlie  Sl«t  February  last,  than  in  thirteen 
months  proceeding,  viz.  2$^90  B^blp^  V^i  70,733  Testaments,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  issued  up  to  that  period,  140,415  Bibles,  and 
_29 1,524  Testaments,  exclusive  of  those  circulated  at  the  charge  of  the 
Society  in  varioiis  paite  abroad. 

V.  DisTEiauTioir  of  Biblks. 

Considering  the  poor  of  the  United  Kingckim  as  having  particular 
claims  on  the  Society,  the  Committee  have  invited  clergymen  and  dis- 
senting ministers  to  encourage  Bible  Associations,  and  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  their  spveial  vicinities;  and  they  have  engaged 
to  return  Bibles  and  Testaments,  at  the  cost  price,  to  the  amount  of 
one  half  of  any  congregational  collections  they  may  receive  within  a 
year.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  plan  of  selling  the 
Scriptures  to  the  poor,  where  practicable,  has  been  found  to  possess 
several  important  advantages  over  gratuitious  distribution. 

The  list  of  the  Society's  bene&ctions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  is  too  long  to  Jhe  ipserLpd  at  pr^s^n^  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
their  benevolence  haa  mi^ityt^iy  quarter  qi  f^  glob^v  and  has  con- 
tributed to  cheer  almost  every  form  of  misery  to  which  man  is  heir.— « 
The  correspondent  at  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations,  who  has  so 
frequently  received  the  a^tMPwJfrigW^l^ls  of  the  Committee,  for  an 
unwearicMi  attention  to  supply  soldiers  and  seamen,  foreign  troops,  pri- 
soners of  'war,  cMiviete,  and  others^  wkh  liie  holy  Scriptures,  has  de- 
voted the  same  active  ^jifs^i^na  lQ.tJ^s  ;qt)je<$,  during  the  last  year.  In 
the  course  of  that  period,  3850  JSibl^s  an^  Xesta^vept^  in  various  lan- 
gua^s,  have  been  4isl^\mted  by  ^19  ^i!i:e^po9i)^nt  9)one;  who  has 
received  satis&ctory  lestim^lcs  tfeal  they  voce  jm  kfn  grfitefully  re- 
ceived than  eagerly  aoughl. 


POETRY. 


FBOM  THE   BUROFBAV  KAOA2XNS. 

jFVom  th€  AMhakgia  Greco, 

A  CERTAIX  Physician^  »  neighbour  of  mine* 

Had  begg'd  me  to  tutor  hb  son; 
60  I  put  him  in  Horner^— ^'  Siugt  goddess  diTiiie> 

Whence  anger  and  quanel  begun." 

So  fiur  pretty  well-*''  many  heroes  which  sent 

To  roam  on  the  Stygian  shore.**—* 
But  here  I  discovered  my  time  was  mis'Spenty 

For  the  boy  never  came  any  more. 

''  Thanks,  thanks!"  (said  the  Doctor);  '^  but  now  'tmoe  as  iobU 

That  the  task  of  instruction  were  mine; 
For  my  arts  has  sent  down  many  heroes  to  fleU, 

Therefore  wants  no  assistance  frwn  thine.** 


/ 

rnOM   THE   LA   BELLE    AtSEMBLBB. 

TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. 

BY   EBN   ABBVM. 

Fnm  Caryfft  **  Specimetu  of  Jirabk  Poetry,^ 

WHEN  I  beheld  thy  blue  eyes  shine 
Thro*  the  bright  drops  that  pity  drew, 

I  saw  beneath  those  tears  of  thuie» 
A  blue-eye'd  Tiolet  bath'd  in  dew. 

The  yiolet  ever  scents  the  gale^ 

Its  hues  adorn  the  fairest  wreath; 
But  sweetest  thro^  a  dewy  TeiU 

Its  colours  glow,  its  odours  breathe. 

And  thus  thy  charms  in  brightness  rise 
When  wit  and  pleasure  round  thee  play; 

When  mirth  sits  smiling  in  thine  eyes. 
Who  but  admire9  their  sprightly  ray ! 

But  when  thro*  pity's  flood  they  neam. 
Who  but  must  ivoe  their  softei?d  beam  I 


VBQlk   THE   SAMB. 

THE  KUB8ING  OP  TBUE  LOVE. 

Imitated  from  the  French, 

LAPT  on  Cythera's  golden  sands. 

When  first  True  Love  was  bom  on  earth, 
liong  was  the  doubt  what  fo8t*ring  hands 

Should  tend  and  rear  the  glgrious  birtfi.  .  #  ^  . 
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Fint,  Hebe  cteini'd  the  tweet  employ. 
Her  cup,  her  thonUetB  flowers,  she  «iUd» 

Would  feed  him  best  with  hemlth  an^  joy. 
And  cradle  best  his  cherub  head. 

t 

But  anxious  Yenut  jnatljr  fi^ar^d 

The  tricks,  and  chang^^ftil  mind  of  Youth) 
Too  mild  the  seraph  Peace  appeared; 

Too  stem,  too  cold,  the  matron  Truth* 

Next  Fuicy  clalm'd  him  tat  her  own ; 

But  Prudence  disallowed  her  right. 
She  deem*d  her  Iris  pinions  shone 

Too  dazzling  for  his  infknt  sight. 

To  Hope  a  while  the  charge  was  giren, 
And  well  with  Hope  the  cherub  ttoove; 

Till  Innocence  came  down  firom  hesiven. 
Sole  guardian,  friend,  and  nurse  of  Lore. 

Pleasure,  a  fuiy  in  her  spite. 
When  all  preferred  to  her  she  found. 

Vowed  cruel  vengeance  for  the  slight. 
And  soon  success  her  purpose  croWn'd. 

T^e  trait^relBs  watch'd  a  sultry  hour. 
When,  piUow'd  on  her  blush-rose  bed, 

Tir^d  Innocence  to  slumber's  power. 
One  moment  bowed  her  virgin  head. 

Then  pleasure  on  the  thoughtlesa  child 
Her  tojrs  and  sugared  poisons  |»ess'd— 

Drunk  with  new  joy,  he  sigh'd  he  smil'd. 
And  True  Love  died  on  Pleasure's  breasU 


FROM   tHX  SAMS. 

TO  COTTAGE  CHILDREK. 

Cod  bless  you,  ye  sweet  little  sons  of  the  hut. 
Why  start  ye  and  run  from  your  play? 

Do  the  sound  and  the  sight  of  a  stnnger  affHght? 
Then  surely  but  few  pass  this  way. 

Yet  sweet  is  your  cottage  that  stands  all  alone. 
And  smooth  is  the  sward  of  your  vale; 

And  clear  is  each  crook  of  the  <wimpling  brook 
That  murmers  each  moment,  farewell. 

And  high  are  the  hills  that  enclose  you  around, 
Where  your  flocks  ever  peacefully  feed; 

And  blue  is  the  tky  that  attract  your  younr  eye,  . 
As  it  vests  on  tlie  green  mountain's  head. 

Here  meek  meditation  might  love  to  reside. 

To  silence  snd  solitude  given : 
And  calm  as  they  guide,  might  Uie  momenta  divide, 

Between  her  mild  house  and  the  heaven. 


31$  TCBTRY. 


Dear  chUdnD,  bat  omII  m  thk  '^tSkif  of  rmivi 

Is  this  all  tfae  world  tiiat  tou  fai9W| 
Tet  behind  this  high  miviicU  lifts  a  voM  wltkout  ]w»nds. 

But  aUs!  'tis  a  vnuid  <uU «r wp. 


From  the  top  of  the  hit,  kokiiir  Wmnt^f  §k^» 
The  IsBjfaripi  sMf  chasai  Mriw  iU  MPJle i 

But  approach  it  lamne  Mir,  it  f^  r¥fiei  •apiMM'f 
And  lost  ia«Mhip^ocviUithn»iir 


Then  quit  not  yp0r  cottage,  |ia  •oaa  0f  the  vood : 

And  still  of  yq«r  oottage  h%  Smi  i 
For  what  do  you  loaa,  hut «  wjfxitd  .of  fMi 

By  knowing  not  wImI  is  jbejosd- 

Let  the  moss-covct^d  io«t,  mi  the  flhwie  •f  the  ihon^ 
Which  wtup  4tar  t»  your  jwHwjm  t>o  ttooi 

And  the  hut  t|iai«ow  joans  yow  ioiMitine  fmn. 
Let  its  t^tb^it  rooir  iNwry  dodioe. 

And  sleep  with  your  fiit!vBffSi>h)wr  aoaAlu«g  tfw  thtnght ! 

When  the  suiHMeof  life  m  #000  i^i 
Give  your  clay  to  the  sod,  sod  fiwir  os^  Ui  the  Ood 

Who  dwetki  fi«  fwi^igjht  aMrooky. 


raOM   TMtL  SAMS. 

ThB  LOVER'S  EVCmNG  WALK. 

THB  sun«  crowned  with  blurfies,  was  slowly  d/ediQing, 

The  blue  misty  hiHs  and  the  vaflies  among; 
'Twas  the  mild  glowing  close  of  a  sweet  summer's  eTcning, 

When  lonely  1  roY*d4hoffpoen  meadows  along; 
Far  in  the  vale  the  loud  laughter  of  happiness. 

Wafted  by  zephyrs,  would  oft  intervene, 
VTith  the  far  distant  fowm  of  the  herd  home  returning. 

To  vaiy  vof  thouj^hts,  and  to  beij^hten  the  scene.. 

I  trod  the  light  turf  with  a  heart  gailv  beating. 
For  nieffiory  dwoik^ipi  the  sn»Uos  9f  W  ^VM» 

I  thought  of  tho  pleiiaHr^<«f  foivi  Wmrmv  iM^t^ 
But  «ot  ^f  the  torture  ^  i^t^c  m^v* 

Again  1  rememb^r'd  t;|i«!ae.^#i«v  ofl|ill49Ma 
Which  thrill'd  through  my  heart  with^uch  exquUite  joy; 

Again  her  00ft  cheA,  and  her  Iips;gent1e  pressure^ 
My  wild  roving  tlioughts  and  ny  wishes  empio^. 

l«t  others,  thie  ^epld  pat^  .nf  prudfiDca  ipwwfivg^ 

In  toiling  for  riches  still  wear  out  the  day^ 
Or,  borne  on  the  tide  of  deeeitfal  ambition. 

The  shoK  4keting  -moments  of  life  wasile  -awfj ; 
Dearer  lo  me  ore  the  pains  and  the  pleasures 

Which  in  love,  fiittmul  lore,  f  ^nraptur'd  can-  find ; 
Dearer  the  traivports  which  jf^w  in  my  bosons 

While  Hope  fondly  whimpers  Qf  Jsne  wiU  be  ki^d. 
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Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go. 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array. 
And  vigorous  as  a  lark  at  break  of  day. 
Is  she  t>r  summers  suns  or  polar  snow  \ 

7%  be  had  at  the  dffirent  bootrtor^M  in  the  eiiy. 
A  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  August,  1813 ;  being  the  day  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States^  for  national  humiliation  and  prayer  i  to- 
gether with  the  other  purposes  reoonunended  in  his  proclamation.  Publishal 
by  paKicular  request  of  the  military  corps  that  attended  on  that  occasion ; 
and  sevoral  respectable  members,  also,  of  the  congrrgation.  By  Samuel  Knox^ 
A.  M.  Principal  of  Baltimore  College. 
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fessor oTthe  Institutes,  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
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lems for  the  exeroise  of  the  learner,  &c.    By  John  Lditrop,  Jun.  A.  M. 

Will  shortly  be  published  at  Lancaster,  (Pa.)  An  Accurate  and  Interestiiu^ 
Account  of  the  hai^hips  and  sufllerings  of  that  band  of  heroes,  who  traversed 
the  wilderness  in  the  campaign  against  Quebec  in  1775.  By  John  Joseph  HeBr 
ry,  t9q.  late  President  of  the  second  Judicial  District  of  Penns^-lvanla. 

JB^  Bradford  U  Jtukeep,  Philadelphia. 
A  new  Novel,  entitled  8cI^Indulgence. 
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FROM   THE   MONTHLY   REVIEW. 


^'heieh  of  the  prtHnt  Suue  pf  Caraauf  including  a  Jouracj  firom  CanCM 
thRNigh  U  Victom  «id  VaknciA  to  Puerto  Cabello.  By  Bobert  8ciiif>le, 
antbor  of  Two  Jooneyt  in  Spain*  &c^  Crown  8to.  pp.  176.  ISs,  Bouds. 
Baldwin.    1813. 

Mr*  SEMPLE'S  peregrinations  in  Spain  have  already 
be^  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers ;  and 
after  be  returned  from  the  Peninsulsl,  he  appears  to  hav^ 
embraced  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  regions  connected 
with  it  in  the  Wesu  Ardent,  like  other  travellers,  in  quest  of 
new  scenes,  and  equally  prompt  with  most  of  them  in  publishing 
his  observations-— for  we  are  now  reporting  his  labours  for  the 
fourth  time— he  differs  from  the  majority  of  his  brother-voyagers 
in  combining  with  the  gratification  of  curiosity  the  prosecution 
of  a  more  solid  objecti  That  mercantile  a£Bsurs  engaged  his  at* 
tention  we  were  induced,  before  we  met  with  an  acknowledge- 
ment to  that  effect,  to  suspect  from  his  complaints  (p.  39.)  of  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  goods  over  the  Caracas  mountains,  and  by 
hia  prompt  discovery  (p.  118)  of  the  commercial  tactics  of  the 
Trans-atlantic  shop-keepers*  The  revolutionary  events  which 
have  of  late  been  passing  in  that  country,  and,  more  recendy,  the 
dreadful  calamity  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit 
it,  are  calculated  to  give  interest  to  a  traveller's  descriptions ;  and 
Mr*  Semple's  litde  volume  will  be  found  productive  of  consider- 
able information*  He  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  made  it 
a  rule  to.  aim  at  nothing  magnificent  either.in  thought  or  diction, 
and  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  plain  and  brief  account  of  all 
that  he  saw  and  heard*    To  this  unassuming  course  he  wiQ,  if 
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our  advice  has  any  weight  with  him,  continue  to  adhere ;  care* 
fully  avoiding  those  effusions  of  sentimentality  which  are  so  con- 
tagious among  travellers,  and  into  which,  from  a  luckless  apos- 
trophe at  the  outset,  we  were  grievously  afr^d  that  he  was  about 
to  relapae.  His  survey  embraced  the  island  of  Cura^oa^  the 
towns  of  La  Guayra,  Caracas,  Victoria,  Maracai,  Valencia,  and 
Puerto  Cabello ;  and,  though  he  visited  them  twice,  it  would 
have  been  destmble,  in  the  present  solicitude  for  information 
concerning  South  America,  that  his  residence  iii  them  had  been 
longer,  or  hia  circuit  more  extensive.  Our  statistical  knowledge 
of  that  quarter  is  far  from  accurate ;  and,  divided  as  the  country 
is  into  contending  facUons,  a  more  complete  report  of  their  rela- 
tive character  and  strength  could  not  have  failed  t»  be  attractive. 
The  voyage  from  England  to  Cura^oa,  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
ducted on  the  open  ocean,  is  exempt  from  those  apprehensions, 
which  annoy  the  mariner  on  coming  within  the  chain  of  the 
West- India  islands.  Along  the  Caracas  coast,  the  navigation  is 
rendered  particularly  hazardous  by  a  line  of  rocks  and  small 
islands,  extending  westward  all  the  way  from  Grengda  to  th^ 
Gulf  of  Venezuela.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  exerted  on 
board  of  the  ship  in  which  Mr.  Semple  was  a  passenger,  consi- 
derable danger  was  incurred ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  prevail  on  fu- 
ture navigators  to  adopt  a  new  course.  Within  his  own  know- 
ledge, three  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  these  rocks  or  islands ; 
and  as  they  all  lie  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  the  seaman  who  is 
not  locsdly  acquainted  with  them  becomes  unable,  when  once  en- 
tangled in  them,  to  distinguish,  by  solar  observations,  the  one 
from  the  other.  ^The  currents  in  this  sek  being  both  variable  and 
violent,  it  would  be  much  better,  in  Mr.  Semplels  opinion,  for 
vessels  bound  to  Cura^oa,  or  La  Guayra,  to  keep  well  to  the 
northward  until  near  Buenayre ;  or,  otherwise,  at  once  to  pene-^ 
trate,  and  keep  to  leeward  of  the  whole  chain,  even  should  they 
come  in  sight  of  the  main-land  of  America.  When  arrived  at 
Cura^oa,  the  mariner  rests  in  a  safe  harbour ;  formed,  not  by 
the  einboitchure  of  a  river,  but  by  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  and  widening  afterward  into  a  kind  of  small  lake 
interspersed  with  shoals.  TThe  principal  batteries  are  placed  at 
this  narrow  entrance ;  but  their  terrors  were  unable  to  keep  back 
the  small  but  gallant  squadron  of  British  frigates  which  sailed  in, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  a  few  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  carried  the  place  by  assault.  The  island,  having 
been  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, exhibits  a  strange  mixture  in  population,  and  a  stiU  |(reater 
mixture  in  respect  to  language.  Dutch,  Spanish,  English,  French, 
are  all  spoken ;  either  separately,  or  confounded  with  a  Creole 
jargon  of  Afri:an  origin.    The  distance  of  only  forty  or  fifty 
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miks  from  the  nain-laiid  makes  Curafoa  well  utuated  for  inter- 
couTBe  with  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  coast ;  and,  as  long 
as  the  condition  of  Venezuela  remains  unsetded,  the  shippers  en 
British  merchandize  will  be  induced  to  deposit  their  property,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  under  the  protection  of  Bntish  law  at 
Cura(Oa.  This  tshind  is  less  unhealdiy  than  most  of  our  West- 
India  settlements,  the  moderate  height  of  the  hills  permitting  a 
free  circuladon  of  ur,  and  the  soil  being  of  a  kind  which  speed- 
ily absorbs  moisture  : 

<<  The  regular  defence  of  the  island/'  says  the  author,  <<  was,  at 
this  time,  entrusted  almost  entirely  to  a  black  regiment,  the  Eighth 
West-Indian,  which  had  been  stationed  here  upwards  of  six  months. 
I  saw  it  under  arms,  and  was  struck  by  its  steadiness  and  appearance ; 
at  the  same  dme,  that  a  long  line  of  black  feces,  in  the  English  mili- 
tary dress,  produced  a  singular  effect.  Previous  to  its  arrival,  the  in- 
habitants were  in  the  utmost  dread  of  such  defenders,  and  witnessed 
the  departure  «of  the  last  European  battalion  with  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  discipline  and  good  con- 
duct of  these  black  soldiers,  as  to  form  a  striking  and  most  &vourable 
contrast  with  their  predecessors.  Robberies,  quarrels,  and  drunken- 
ness were  far  less  frequent  than  before  ;  aixd.the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  apprehension  and  mistrust,  were  becoming  mclined  to  regard  them 
as  the  most  peaceable  regiment  they  had  yet  seen.  The  remembrance 
of  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo,  however,  sdU  haunts  the  mind  of  eve- 
ry colonist  of  the  West-Indies.  In  the  hurry  of  alarm,  and  in  the 
midst  of  prejudice,  the  atrocities  committed  at  St.  Domingo  are  attri- 
buted to  the  negroes,  merely  because  they  were  black  men,  and  not 
because  they  were  ignorant  slaves,  suddenly  made  free.  It  is  forgot- 
ten that  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  that  atrocities 
at  least  equal,  and  proceeding  from  the  very  same  source,  were  com- 
mitted at  Paris,  Nantz,  Lyons,  and  Toulon." 

Proceeding  from  Curafoa  to  the  Mdn,  Mr.  Semple  landed  at 
La  Guajra,  a  sea-port  placed  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,' 
which  rise  behind  it  with  an  ascent  apparenUy  perpendicular.— 
This  town,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  of 
Caracas,  serves  as  its  port,  and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants : 
but  it  is  badly  built,  and  offers  nothing  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  What  is  called  the  harbour  is  a  mere  road-stead, 
open  to  the  north  and  east,  and  only  sli^tly  sheltered  to  the  west. 
During  winter.  La  Gtiayra  is  not  unhealthy,  but  in  the  summer 
months  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  In  that  season,  the  heat  re- 
flected from  the  mountains  is  intolerable  to  Europeans,  and  the 
fever  makes  dreadful  ravages  among  those  who  have  not  been 
long  inured  to  the  cfimate.  The  use  of  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  being  unknown,  all  packages  must  be  reduced  to 
such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  being  placed  on  the  bicks  of  mules ; 
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180  lbs.  being  the  general  burden  for  each.  Bib.  Scmple,  hmng 
determined  to  see  the  countiy  at  leisure,  eet  out  fo  Casnoie 
on  foot : 

^  For  about  a  mile,"  he  says»  ^  the  road  continuea  along  the  abora 
until  we  reach  Macuta,  a  neat  and  pleasant  Tillage,  close  upon  the  8ea» 
where  most  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  La  Guayrahave  houses.  Here 
the  mountains  recede  a  little  from  the  shore,  and  leave  a  small  open- 
ing,  certainly  better  adapted  for  the  situation  of  the  port  than  the  rude 
spot  on  which  it  has  been  built.  1  have  little  doubt  that  Macuta  wiH 
one  day  surpass  La  Guayra  in  size,  as  it  now  does  in  neatness  and  re* 
gttlaritjr.  In  the  steepest  parts  it  ascends  by  zigzi^ ;  but  sometimes 
it  is  so  narrow,  that  two  loaded  mules  cannot  pass  each  other ;  and 
the  banks  are  high  and  stqep  on  each  side.  We  continue  constantly 
to  ascend.  At  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet,  we  begin  to  breathe 
already  a  lighter  and  cooler  air;  and,  turning  backy  enjoy  the  view  of 
Macuta  and  the  coast  beneath  our  feet.  We  see  the  white  breakers 
along  the  shore,  and  hear  their  noise,  which  now  sounds  like  a  hollow 
murmur  among  the  woods  which  begin  to  crown  the'^steeps.  Here 
and  there  spots  are  cleared  away,  plantations  are  formed,  and  the  ex- 
perienced eye  can  distinguish  the  various  hues  of  the  fields  of  coflbe« 
sugar,  or  maize.  As  we  advance,  the  steepness  increases,  so  that  the 
mules,  and  even  the  foot  traveller,  can  only  proceed  by  crossing  ob- 
li(juely  from  side  to  side ;  and  even  that  is  attended  with  difficulty  after 
rain  or  heavy  dews,  on  account  of  the  smooth  round  stones  with  which 
the  road  is  paved.  But  the  great  and  enlivening  change  experienced 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  removes  all  difficulties.  Never  within 
the  tropics  had  I  before  breathed  so  pure  and  so  cool  an  air.  Instead 
of  the  stifling  heat  of  the  coast,  where  the  slightest  exertion  was  at- 
tended with  profuse  perspiration,  I  walked  fast  for  joy,  and  thought 
myself  in  England.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  kft 
La  Guayra,  and  it  was  now  become  dark  when  I  reached  La  Venta, 
or  the  inn,  a  poor  house,  but  well  known  upon  the  road  as  being  about 
halfway  between  Caracas  and  the  Port.  It  is  situated  at  the  height 
of  about  3600  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  which  eleva- 
tion the  heat  is  never  oppressive.  Here,  having  supped  and  drank 
large  draughts  of  delicious  cold  water,  I  repaired  to  sleep,  unmolested 
by  heat  or  musquitoes.  At  three  o'clock,  being  a  fine  moonlight 
morning,  we  resumed  our  journey,  having  still  a  considerable  dist- 
ance to  ascend,  although  the  worst  of  the  road  was  now  past.  In  an 
hour  we  had  passed  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  and  proceeded  along 
an  uneven  ridc^e  of  two  or  three  miles  before  beginning  to  descend  to- 
wards the  valley  of  Caracas.  When  we  had  passed  the  ridge,  and 
vfCK  descending  towards  Caracas,  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Never  had 
I  seen  a  more  interesting  proH>ect.  A  vaUey^  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  in  lengtli,  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains^  unfolded  itself  by  degrees 
to  my  eyes.  A  small  river,  which  ran  through  the  whole  length  of 
it,  was  marked  by  a  line  of  mist  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Be- 
neath my  feet  was  the  town  of  Caracas,  although  only  its  church  tow- 
ers were  visible,  arising  above  the  light  mist  in  which  it  lay  buried. 
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We  entered  the  town  about  six  o'clock.  After  passing  t|ie  first  rows 
of  houses,  I  was  struck  with  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  thost  of 
the  streets,  which  were  well  paved,  and  &r  superior  to  any  thing  I 
had  yet  seen  in  the  West*Indies.  In  the  principal  Posada,  or  inn, 
kept  by  a  Genoese,  I  found  every  accommodation  that'  codid  he  here 
reasonably  expected ;  and  indeed  for  some  days  the  constant  sensation 
of  refreshing  coolness  in  the  mornings  and  eveniqgs,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  night,  was  of  itself  a  luxury  which  seemed  to  have  all 
the  charms  of  novelty,  and  left  no  room  for  petty  complaints. 

*^  Santiago  de  Leon  de  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  whole  Captain 
Generalship  of  Caracas,  is  situated  in  long.  66^  46'  west,  and  fat.  10° 
30'  north,  at  an  elevation  of  neariy  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ground  tfn  which  it  stands  slopes  regularly  down  to  the  Guayra, 
a  sroaJl  river  which  bounds  it  on  the  south.  Besides  its  inclination  to 
the  south,  the  ground  slopes  also  to  the  east,  and  is,  consequently, 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  well  calculated  for  contributing  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  a  large  town.  After  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
every  street  pours  a  muddy  torrent  into  the  Guayra,  or  the  Anauco  ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  ail  is  again  dry,  and  we  find  the  whole  town  sud- 
denly rendei^ed  cleaner  than  could  be  effected  by  the  utmost  labour  in 
any  other  not  similarly  situated. 

<<  The  streets  are  in  general  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  as 
tliey  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  whole  town  is,  by  this 
means,  divided  into  square  portions,  called  Quadras.  When  one  of 
these  is  left  unoccupied  by  houses,  there  remains,  of  course,  a  Plaza» 
or  open  square,  occupying  the  same  space  as  the  Quadra. 

'<  There  are  several  squares  in  Caracas  ;  but  none  of  them  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square,  where  the  market 
ibr  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other  smaller  articles,  is  held.  The 
east  side  is  principally  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  the  south  by  the  col- 
lege, and  the  west  by  the  public  prison.  Within  these  is,  as  it  were^ 
another  square,  formed  principally  by  ranges  of  low  shops.  In  this 
square  may  be  seen  the  fruits  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  peculiar  to  very  different  climates,  all  brought  from  the  dist* 
ance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  banana,  the  |Mne  apple,  and  the  sapadiUo^ 
are  mingled  witn  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  chesnut.  The  potatoe 
and  the  plantain,  fresh  provisions,  which  seem  to  belcmg  to  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  those  kinds  of  fish  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical 
seas,  are  here  oi!*ered  for  sale  on  the  same  spot.  Here,  in  ascending 
from  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  to  these  elevated  and  temperate  regions^ 
we  experience  in  a  short  lapse  of  time  what  seems  to  belong  only  to 
long  intervals  of  space ;  and  pass  in  a  few  hours  from  the  torrid  to  the 
finest  climates  of  the  temperate  zones." 

**  The  population  of  Caracas  is  upwards  of  forty  thousand,  of  which 
about  one  third  are  whites.  Among  the  remainder  are  a  very  few  In- 
dians; but  the  mtitture  of  Indian  blood  is  general.  Almost  all  the 
handicrafts  are  carried  on  by  freed-men  of  colour,  who  are  in  general 
ingenious,  but  indolent  and  indifferent  to  the  highest  degree.  They 
promise,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  performing,  and  appear  per- 
tertly  unmoved  when  reproached  with  their  falsehood. 
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<<  The  college  is  the  only  imblic  in^tution  for  educaliaii ;  and  hHhelr 
all  the  youth  of  Caracas  of  the  better  classes  are  sent  for  that  purpose. 
A  few  common  Latin  authors,  catechisms,  and  the  Lives  of  Saints,  are 
the  chief  studies.  A  free  mode  of  thinking  is,  however,  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  young  men,  and  may  hereafter  produce  the  most 
important  effects; 

^  The  elevated  situation  of  the  valley  of  Caracas,  and  the  purity 
and  lightness  of  the  air,  have  a  materia  effect  upon  the  phy»atl  and 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  distio^ish  them  advahtage* 
ously  from  the  natives  of  the  coast.  As  the  original  Indians  here  were 
celebrated  among  the  surrounding  tribes,  the  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  present  race  of  Caracas,  that  they  are  superior  in  activity  and 
intelligence  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
province." 

The  advantages  of  climate,  however,  have  been  hitherto  coun- 
teracted in  Caracas  by  moral  defects,  by  the  want  of  good  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  undue  ascendency  of  an  ignorant  priesthood* 
To  jud^  from  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  in  mercantile 
transactions,  we  are  forced  to  pronounce  them  callous  to  the  im- 
pressions of  that  Spanish  honour  which  was  once  so  proverbial ; 
and  rudeness,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  often  joined  in  them  to 
insincerity.  Of  the  women,  the  dress  and  manners  are  exact 
counter-parts  of  those  of  Old  Spain.;  and  in  Caracas,  as  in  the 
^rent-state,  going  to  mass  seems  to  be  the  grand  occupation  of 
the  morning.  They  are  in  general  good  looking,  and  of  pleasing 
address,  but  not  exempted  from  those  censures  on  domestic  con- 
duct which  attach  to  many  of  their  country-women  in  the  penin- 
sula. Music  affords  a  favourite  occupation  to  both  sexes  at  Ca- 
racas. The  frequent  employment  of  solemn  and  of  sprightly 
music  in  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  is  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  delightful  accomplishment ;  and  Mr. 
Semple  is  disposed  to  consider  it  as  much  farther  advanced  in 
Caracas  than  in  any  city  of  the  Anglo-American  states.  In  no 
country  is  the  pageantry  of  the  Catholic  worship  more  implicitly 
admired  than  here— gilded  images  carried  in  procession-— church- 
es adorned  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  dazzling  with 
lights — ^in  short,  whatever  exhibits  a  brilliant  show  constitutes  an 
object  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  ranks. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  harbours  along  the  whole 
of  this  coast  are  bad,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Puerto  Ca- 
bcllo.  As  the  road  from  Caracas  to  that  searport  leads  through 
a  picturesque  country,  Mr.  Semple  set  out  on  a  journey  to  visit 
it,  accompanied  by  a  friend.  In  their  progress,  they  met  sevend 
parties  of  Indians,  chiefly  young  women,  on  the  way  to  seek  for 
work  in  the  coffee-plantation  near  Carrcas.  Their  wages  are  be- 
tween two  and  three  reals  (about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar)  per  day« 
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in  addition  to  their  food  :  their  colour  was  yellowish^  inclining 
to  copper ;  their  lips  were  thick ;  and  the  general  air  of  both  sex- 
es was  heavy  and  inanimate.  In  a  country  which  is  destitute  of 
roads,  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  carried  to  market  on  the  backs  oi 
men  or  of  quadrupeds ;  and  the  Indians  are  accordingly  accust- 
omed, from  their  youth,  to  traverse  mountains  and  valleys  with 
burdens  which  appear  suprising  to  an  European.  At  Victoria^ 
the  first  town  of  any  magnitude  on  the  road,  Mr.  Semple  was 
struck  with  the  interesting  sight  of  wheat  and  sugar-canes  grow- 
inp;  close  together.  The  wheat  was  green,  (in  January)  and  pro- 
mised a  good  crop  ;  while  fields  of  Otaheitan  sugar-canes  in- 
closed it  all  around,  without  being  separated  from  the  com  even 
by  a  trench.  'Sugar  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  quarter ; 
but,  in  course,  only  for  home-consumption— the  rude  condition  of 
the  arts  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  transport, 
rendering  the  idea  of  export  a  project  for  a  future  age.  Not  far 
from  Victoria  is  Maracai,  a  well  built  town  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, which,  forty  years  ago,  ^  was  litde  better  than  a  hamlet*'^ 
It  stands  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  ei\d  of  the  lake  of 
Valencia ;  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  larger  than  Lochlomond, 
and  not  unlike  it,  either  in  number  of  islands  or  in  the  height  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  So  backward  are  the  knowledge  and 
habits  of  the  people,  that  a  solitary  bark  which  our  traveller  des- 
cried, at  a  distance,  on  the  lake,  was  the  only  vessel  which  had 
ever  been  known  to  navigate  its  waters  with  a  sail— canoes  only 
having  been  hitherto  employed.  The  whole  of  the  extensive 
plain  of  Valencia  has  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
under  water.  The  town  ox  that  name  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  forms  a  point  of  communication  between  Puerto 
Cabello  and  the  inland  country.  It  was  here  that  the  bloodshed 
of  last  year  principally  took  place ;  the  inhabitants  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  either  nadves  of  Old  Spain,  or  immediate  de- 
scendants of  such,  and  obnoxious,  consequently,  to  the  revolu- 
tionists of  Caracas.  A  great  proportion  of  them  has  since  been 
obliged  to  emigrate,  an  event  by  which  the  district  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  most  active  citizens ;  the  Spaniards  who  settle  in 
America  being  chiefly  Biscayans  and  Catsdans,  and  far  superior 
in  industry  to  the  majority  of  their  countrymen. 

After  having  crossed  the  chain  of  mountains  which  form  th# 
bulwark  of  the  province  of  Caracas  against  the  sea,  Mr.  Semple 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  at  Puerto  Cabello  : 

*^  Puerto  Cabello  stands  upon  a  small  neck  of  land)  which  has  beep 
cut  through,  and  thus  formed  into  an  artificial  island.  A  bridge  crosses 
this  cut,  and  affords  entrance  to  the  original  city,  which  is  small,  but 
tolerably  well  biult  and  fortified.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low  isl- 
and to  the  north-west,  and  banks  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  which 
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shelter  it  on  e^erj  side — ^it  is  deep  and  capacious.  An  exceUent  whar^ 
iaced  with  stone,  allows  of  vessels  of  a  large  burthen  being  laid  dose 
alongside  of  it ;  and  as  they  can  be  easily  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
shore,  anchors  are  here  seldom  necessary.     This  harbour  and  La 
Guayra  form  a  striking  contrast.    Here  vessels  lie,  as  in   a  sman 
smooth  lake,  while  the  waves  break  high  upon  the  outside  of  the  isl- 
and, and  along  the  shore.    In  return  for  this,  the  worm  makes  great 
ravages  in  the  bottom  of  such  ships  as  are  not  coppered.     In  no  part 
of  the  world  is  it  more  destructive ;  and  a  small  vessel,  left  unattended, 
in  a  very  few  months  would  founder  at  her  moorings  from  this  cause 
alone.   To  the  south-e^st  of  the  town  the  flats  are  annually  flooded  b^ 
the  rains ;  and  the  exhalations  from  them  are  very  probably  the  cavne 
of  the  destructive  fevers  which  so  frequently  rage  here  in  the  aum- 
mer  and  autumn  months.  Few  strangers  can  then  visit  this  p<^  with 
impunity,  or  at  least  without  great  danger  ;  and  there  liave  been  in- 
stances of  vessels  losing  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  in  a  very  short 
time.     The  suburbs  now  exceed  the  town  in  population  and  extent, 
but  still  retain  their,  low  and  mean  appearance,  and  are  subject  to  the 
original  stipulations  in  case  of  danger.     A  great  proportion  of  the 
houses  have  no  upper  story  ;  and  the  population  being  almost  entirely 
coloured,  a  stranger  is  more  apt  to  consider  the  whole  as  a  large  In- 
dian village  than  as  part  of  an  European  settlement."  ' 

^  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Scrapie,  ^  have  we  traversed  a  small  but  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  Continent  of  America.    Every  where  we  have 
found  a  fertile  soil,  and,  except  in  particular  spots  upon  the  coast,  a 
pui*e  and  healthy  air.    Even  the  unwholesomeness  of  these  situations 
is  compensated  by  their  exuberant  fertility,  and  by  the  gradual  adap- 
tation of  the  Inhabit^ts  to  the  atn^osphere  in  which  they  live.    With 
little' labour,  roan  here  earns  anieasy  subsistence."    '^  Four  leagues  to 
the  eastward  of  Caracas,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  from  which  springs 
gush  forth,  stands  a  pleasant  viUage,  originally  inhabited  entirely  by 
Indians.     To  the  westward,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  opposise  side 
of  the  Guayra,  in  a  small  recess  of  the  mountains,  a  white  church 
tower,  surrounded  by  huts,  points  out  an  establishment,  formed  by 
the  Missionaries.    All  throughout  the  valley  are  plantations  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  maize.     The  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown.     All  work  is 
done  by  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  and  chiefly  by  slaves.    The  lighter 
vork  is  performed  by  Indians  and  free  labourers,  which  last  class  is 
increasing  rapidly.    Muze  and  plantains  form  the  basis  of  tb^r  £Qod» 
to  which  are  added  beef  and  garlic.    The  maize  is  genendly  eaten  in 
the  form  of  cakes,  being  first  soaked,  deprived  of  the  husky  Mid  then 
^^round,  or  rather  rubbed  into  a  moist  paste,  by  means  of  a  roller,  and 
a  smooth  curved  slab  of  stone.    This  operation  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
women.    Beef  seldom  exceeds  two-pence  sterling  per  pound  ;  but 
poultry  is  scarce  and  dear— a  Spanish  dollar  being  frequently  the  price 
of  a  common  fowl.    Mutton  is  unknown.    Although  this  country  has 
been  colonifised  for  nearly  three  centuries,  the  sheep  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  upon  these  mountains,  where  it  could  not  &il  to  multiply 
rapidly.    Tho  flesh  of  goats  is  used  instead ;  which,  although  suffi- 
ciently priatable  when  young,  can  never  be  compared  for  flavour^  de- 
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4icacy  9  and  nutriraent,  with  that  of  the  sheep.  The  mode  of  cooking 
is  eniirdf  Spanishy  o^  and  garlic  being  necessary  ingredients  in  most 
dishes,  and  both  being  imported,  }Xk  large  quantities,  for  that  purpose. 
At  the  close  of  all  entertainments,  great  quantities  of  sweetmeats  are 
used,  of  which  the  Creoles  are  exceedingly  fond.  In  lieu  of  sweet- 
meats, the  common  people  use  coarse  sugar,  in  the  form  of  loaves, 
called  papeloo.  It  is  also  customary  at  feasts,  even  at  the  best  tables, 
for  the  guests  to  pocket  fruits  and  other  articles,  a^  I  have  witnessed 
to  my  great  surprize.  Although,  generally,  a  sober  race,  on  these 
occasions  they  drink  liberally  of  strong  liquors,  in  bumpers,  to  each 
other,  or  to  favourite  political  toasts ;  a  custom  which  they  appear  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  English.  This  they  do  standing  up ;  or  walk- 
ing about,  recurring  to  the  table,  at  intervals.  Meantime  the  ladies 
sit  mingled  with  them,  or  in  a  contiguous  apartment,  the  doors  of , 
which  are  open. 

^  Almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  Eu- 
ropean Spaniards,  and  by  islenos,  or  islanders,  from  the  Canaries.—- 
They  buy  and  sell,  are  the  merchants  and  the  shop-keepers,  in  all  the 
towns.  A  spirit  oi  union,  and  frequently  an  impenetrable  provincial 
dialect,  binds  them  together,  and  gives  them  great  advantages  in  all 
their  transactions.  The  European,  who  expects  to  see  a  number  of 
purchasers  in  competition,  is  frequently  surprised  to  find  only  one  or 
two,  until  the  bargain  being  completed,  the  whole  who  were  interest- 
ed in  it,  appear.  The  manners  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  interior,  dif- 
fer greatly,  or  rather  they  belong  to  different  periods  in  the  progress 
of  society.  After  passing  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  borders 
aH  this  coast,  frt)m  the  Gulph  of  Venezuela  to  that  of  Paria,  we  come 
to  immense  plains,  devoid  of  trees,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Las 
Llanos,  or  the  Plains.  These  plains  afford  pasturage  to  innumerable 
cattle,  the  proprietors  of  which  reside  in  the  great  towns,  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  slaves,  or  people  of  colour.  Hence  a  population  is  ra- 
pidly forming  of  a  character  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Europeans,  or  the  natives  of  the  coast.  A  bold 
and  lawless  race,  accustomed  to  be  always  on  horseback,  and  living 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  wander  over  these  plains.  Among  them 
are  many  professed  robbers,  who  render  travelling  dangerous,  and  are 
already  beginning  to  form  into  small  bands.  They  live  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  flesh  of  cattle,  without  regarding  to  whom  they  belong ; 
killing  an  animal  at  every  meal,  and  after  satisfying  their  hunger, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  carcase  to  the  birds  of  prey  and  the 
wild  animals  of  the  desert.  In  the  villages  and  small  towns,  thinly 
scattered  over  these  plains,  great  dissoluteness  of  morals  prevails. 
The  mixture  of  races  is  a  source  of  endless  corruption  ;  to  which  are 
joined  a  climate  inducing  indolence  and  voluptuousness,  and  the  total 
absence  of  all  refined  methods  of  passing  time  away.  The  highest 
delight  both  to  women  and  men  is  to  swing  about  in  their  hammocks, 
and  smoke  cigarrs.  Gambling  to  excess,  and  tormenting  of  bulls,  are 
their  principal  amusements.  Religion  has  no  beneficial  effect  upon 
their  morals ;  if  they  commit  sins,  they  confess  them  imd  are  forgiven. 
To  all  this  is  joined  an  apathy  which  is  astonishing.  Liveliness  forms 
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Mp«rt6ft&«irchftracter;  on  the  ooMrtoy,  tfiey  generlJlf  tMk  ill  a 
mild  and  drawtiDg  tonc^  which  ffwts  the  hfigheat  idea  of  uidilferefioe» 
and  almoit  of  a  di«BcliDation  to  th^  trouUe  of  opeaiiif^  their  nomlM.'' 

The  vice  of  gambling,  we  are  sony  to  find,  ia  as  prevalent  u 
the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  province  as  in  the  interior*  IHutieft 
formed  on  purpose,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Poaodoa  (inns)  from 
morning  to  night,  and  all  the  agitation  excited  by  this  tfuserable 
vice  is  daily  displayed.  Even  the  planters  forsake  their  tranquil 
occupation  and  the  beautiful  scenerv  around  them,  to  immerse 
themselves  in  painful  alternations  of  hope  tod  fear.  Tliose  who 
live  remote  from  tOAvns  niake  thei^  way  to  the  fiulperioy  a  rude 
country  establishment  which  combines  the  different  characterist- 
ics of  a  shop,  a  farm,  and  an  inn.  These  houses  are  generally 
kept  by  natives  of  Biscay  or  Catalonia,  who  be^^  their  Trans- 
atlantic career  by  selling  victuals,  liquors,  and  clothes,  but,  in 
progress  of  time,  find  means  to  move  into  town,  and  to  devote 
themselves,  as  their  circumstances  improve,  to  mnre  reputable 
business  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods. 

From  the  description  of  local  scenery  and  manners,  Mr.  Sem- 
le  passes  to  the  events  of  the  late  revolution  in  Caracas.  A  party 
as  long  existed  in  that  province,  determined  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  establishing  their  independence,  and  of  withdraw- 
ing all  allegiance  from  the  King  of  Spain.  The  irruption  of  Bo- 
naparte into  the  peninsula,  presented  too  flattering  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  over ;  and,  after  having  prepared  the  public  mind, 
step  by  step,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  issued,  on  the  Ist  July, 
1811,  a  decided  declaration  of  independence.  On  this  events 
many  functionaries  attacked  to  the  mother-country,  resigned  their 
ofiices ;  and  several  inhabitants  of  die  same  way  of  thiiadcing  quit- 
ted the  country  :  while^  of  the  lower  ranks,  some  were  so  im- 
prudent as  to  become  parties  to  conspiracies.  The  plots  were 
discovered,  the  ringleaders  were  executed,  and  a  pretext  was 
unfortunately  afforded  to  the  democrats  for  imprisoning  and  ba- 
nishing many  colonists  of  Spanish  birth.  These  measures  were 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  open  war  against  Coro,  a  city  of 
coitsequence,  and,  in  former  ages,  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince. Ever  since  its  loss  of  sovereignty,  a  serious  animosi^ 
has  continued  to  subsist  between  it,  and  its  successful  rival,  Ca- 
racas. Next  followed  the  siege  of  Valencia;  which,  though  ter- 
minating successfully  for  the  democrats,  must  be  regarded  as 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  discontent  and  hostility.  The  male 
population  of  Caracas  is  now  regularly  armed  and  exercised ;  all 
nerediury  tides  are  dropped,  and  the  appellation  of  citizen  is 
generally  adopted*  Like  other  Spanish  Americans,  they  are 
fond  of  appealing  to  the  United  States  as  an  example,  and  s^em 
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be  confeMed,  l^wsTcr,  Hmt  they  9re  by  no  iiic«B8  e^iuailly  well 
fttted  SpF  ike  enjoymcBt  of  independeiice :  in  proof  of  which  we 
Qoed  gp  no  fiuther  than  the  hiatory  of  their  respective  revolu- 
ttoii9-  In  North- America,  during  a  Img  strugrie,  no  blood  was 
•hod  but  in  the  field;  whilcy  in  the  South,  we  nave  seen,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  legal  executions  both  precede  and  fol- 
low the  slaughter  of  the  battle.  Europe,  says  Mr.  Semple,  will 
soon  lose  her  despotic  sway  over  America,  but  we  must  not  flat. 
ter  ourselves  that  the  sra  of  American  happiness  is  therefore 
about  to  commence.  Revenge  rankles  between  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  is  likelv  to  be  kept  up  by  the  unfortunate  distinction 
of  classes.  Spanish  America  will,  in  all  probability,  be  divided 
into  a  variety  of  petty  states  and  governments  :  a  wide  field  will 
be  opened  to  the  exertion  of  military  and  diplomatic  talents ;  and 
the  resdess  Europeans  will  be  tempted  to  enter  on  the  career  of 
ambition,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  rewards  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  first  conquerors. 

Mr*  Semple  has  subjoined  to  his  narrative  an  appendix,  con- 
taining the  official  despatches  relative  to  the  insurrections  in  Ve- 
nezuda.  In  constderiag  these,  and  the  other  broils  in  dliFerent 
quarters  of  Spanuh  America,  he  is  induced  to  ask  what,  during 
all  this  contention,  has  been  the  language  of  Great  Britain: 
Merely,  *'  let  us  trade  with  you."  All  our  negociations  in  South 
America  may  be  reduced,  he  adds,  to  this  single  object ;  which, 
in  his  opinion,  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  high  rank  that  we 
hold.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprized,  he  observes,  if 
our  conduct  should  hereafter  be  attributed  to  the  calculating  pru- 
dence of  a  commercial  people*  The  idea  of  not  interfering  in 
any  way  was  magnanimous ;  but  it  should,  says  Mr.  Semple, 
have  been  strictiy  maintained  or  abandoned  only  for  objects  of 
the  first  necessity.  He  concludes  with  some  hints  to  our  gov- 
ernment on  a  method  of  acquiring  influence  over  the  new  states 
of  South  America,  b^  pursuing  a  course  wholly  difiierent  from 
that  which  we  have  hitherto  judged  to  be  politic  with  respect  to 
cdonies.  Agreeing  with  him  that  our  colonial  policy  is  fouiided 
on  very  mistaken  principles,  we  are  disposed  to  go  a  step  farther, 
and  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  our  interest  to  covet  any 
political  influence  in  Traps-atlantic  states ;  since,  distant  as  they 
are,  their  alliance  or  co-operation  cannot  be  subservient  to  the 
promotioii  of  anyjprojects  that  are  either  necessary  or  salutary  to 
Great  Britain.  However  dignified  the  attitude  we  may  hold  to- 
wards the  Ckmtinent  of  Europe,  all  that  we  should  desire  of  Ame- 
rica is  commercial  connection — a  connection  not  to  be  kept  up  by 
diplomatic  dexterity,  hut  by  the  plain  business-like  rule  of  mak- 
ing it  their  iater^t  tp.deal  with  us.    Now  the  way  and  the  onlv 
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wajr  to  do  this,  is  to  sopply  them  with  manufiiictttftd  goods  as 
cheap  as  any  other  country,  and  at  long  credit ;  points  in  wikidi 
we  are  as  yet  superior  to  our  European  neighbours,  in  ^te  of 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  those  bold  politicians  among  us  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  a  twenty  years'  continuance  of  hostility,  but 
would  disdain  to  listen  to  peace  tiH  they  had  exhaustsd  ^evcTf 
resource  of  warfare  and  taxation*'' 

.  The  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake,  though  greatly  exaggera- 
ted, have  been  very  serious  both  at  Caracas  and  La  Guaynu*^ 
The  loss  of  lives  appears  not  to  fall  short  of  3000  in  the  former 
city,  and  1500  in  the  latter.  Valencia,  Victoria,  and  Puerto  Ca- 
beUo,  have  sustained,  we  understand,  Utile  damage. 
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The  hie  of  Palmes  and  other  Poemt.    By  John  Wilson.   8vo.  p.  415.   Edinburgh 

and  London.   1812. 

THIS  is  a  new  recruit  to  the  company  of  lake  poets ;— and 
one  who,  from  his  present  bearing,'  promises,  we  dunk,  not  oidy 
to  do  them  good  service,  and  to  rise  to  high  honours  in  the  corps ; 
but  to  raise  its  name,  and  advance  its  interests  even  among  the 
tribes  of  the  unbelievers.  Though  he  wears  openly  the  badge  of 
their  peculiarities,  and  professes  the  most  humble  devotion  to 
their  great  captain,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  think  he  has  kept  clear 
of  several  of  the  faults  that  may  be  imputed  to  his  preceptors  ; 
and  assumed,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  attractive  and  conciliating 
air,  than  the  leaders  he  has  chosen  to  follow.  He  has  the  same 
predilection,  indeed,  for  engrafting  powerful  emotions  on  ordi« 
nary  occurrences ;  and  the  same  tendency  to  push  all  his  emotions 
a  great  deal  too  far-*-the  same  disdain  of  all  worldly  enjoyments 
and  pursuits-— and  the  same  occasional  mistakes^  as  to  energy  and 
simplicity  of  diction,  which  characterize  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  he  differs  from  them  in  this  very  important  partial 
lar,  that  though  he  does  generally  endeavour  to  raise  a  train  of  lof- 
^  and  pathetic  sensations  upon  very  trifling  incidents  and  famiHar 
objects,  and  frequendy  pursues  them  to  a  great  height  of  extrava- 
gance and  exaggeration,  he  is  scarcely  ever  guilty  of  the  ofience 
of  building  them  upon  a  foundation  that  is  ludicrous  or  purdy 
fantastic.  He  makes  more,  to  be  sure,  of  a  sleeping  child,  or  a 
lonely  cataract— 4ind  flies  into  greater  raptures  about  female  purr- 
ty  and  moonlight  landscapes,  and  fine  dreams,  and  flowers,  and 
singing-birds— ^han  most  other  poets  permit  themselves  to  do, — 
though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry  to  be  enraptured  with 
such  things :— But  he  does  not  bredc  out  into  any  ecatacies  about 
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spades  or  sparrow's  eggs— ^r  men  gathering  leeches-*-or  women 
in  duffle  cloaks^— or  plates  and  porringers— -or  washing  tubs 
—or  any  of  those  baser  themes  which  poetry  was  always  permit- 
ted to  disdain,  without  any  impeachment  of  her  affabihty,  till 
Mr.  Wordsworth  thought  fit  to  force  her  into  an  acqnsuntance 
with  them. 

Though  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  extravagant,  therefore,  he  is  not 
perverse ;  and  though  the  more  sober  part  of  his  readers  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  summit  of  his  sublimer  sympathies, 
they  cannot  be  offended  at  ihe  invitation,  or  even  refuse  to  grant 
him  their  company  to  a  certain  distance  on  the  journey.    The  ob- 
jects for  which  he  seeks  to  interest  them,  are  au  objects  of  natu- 
ral interest ;  and  the  emotions  which  he  connects  with  them,  are, 
in  some  degree,  associated  with  them  in  all  reflecting  minds.    It 
is  the  great  misfortune  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  make  choice  of  subjects,  which  are  not 
only  unfit  in  themselves  to  excite  any  serious  emotion,  but  natu- 
rally present  themselves  to  ordinary  minds  as  altogether  ridicu- 
lous ;  and,  consequently,  to  revolt  and  disgust  his  readers  by  an 
appearance  of  paltry  affectation,  or  incomprehensible  conceit.    We 
have  the   greatest  respect  for  the  genins  of  Mn  Wordsworth, 
and  the  most  sincere  veneration  for  all  we  have  heard  of  his  char- 
acter ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  injury  he  has  done 
to  his  reputation  by  this  poor  ambition  of  originality,  without  a 
mixed  sensation  of  provocation  and  regret.     We  are  willing  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  spades  and  the  eggs,  and  the  tubs 
which  he  commemorates,  actually  suggested  to  him  all  the  emo- 
tions and  reflexions  of  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  them  the  ve- 
hicles ;  but  they  surely  are  not  the  onlv  objects  which  have  sug- 
gested similar  emotions ;  and  we  really  cannot  understand  why 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  quite  unfit  to  suggest  them  to  any 
other  person,  shonld  have  recommended  them  as  their  best  accom- 
paniments in  an  address  to  the  public.    We  do  not  want  Mr. 
Wordsworth  to  write  like  Pope  or  Prior,  nor  to  dedicate  his  muse 
to  subjects  which  he  does  not  himself  think  interesting.    We  are 
prepared,  on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  far  deeper  delight  to 
the  songs  of  his  mountain  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on  his  mellow  pic- 
tures of  simple  happiness  and  affection,  and  his  lofty  sketches  of 
human  worth  and  energy ;  and  we  only  beg,  that  we  may  have 
these  nobler  elements  of  his  poetry,  without  the  debasement  of 
childish  language,  mean  incidents,  and  incongruous  images.   We 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  ofiending  him,  by  hinting  at  the  prosper- 
ity of  Scott,  or  Campbell,  or  Crabbe ;  but  he  cannot  be  scandsdiz- 
ed,'we  think,  if  we  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the  dutiful  disciple 
and  fervent  admirer  who  is  now  before  us ;  and  intreat  him  to 
consider  whether  he  may  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  those 
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peculiarities  which  even  Mr.  'Wilsoa  bu  not  iboug^t  it  safb  to 
imitate. 

Mr.  Wilson  b  not  free  from  some  of  the  £ap}ts  of  dictipn* 
which  we  thiok  belong  to  his  school.  He  is  occasionally  mysti- 
cal, and  not  seldom  childish :  But  he  has  less  of  these  peculiarities 
than  most  of  his  associates :  and  there  is  one  more  impoftant  fault 
from  which,  we  think,  he  has  escaped  altogether*  We  allude  now 
to  the  offensive  assumption  of  exclusive  taste,  judgment  and  mo- 
rality which  pervades  most  of  the  writings  of  this  tuuefid  brother- 
hood. There  is  a  tone  of  tragic,  keen  and  intolerant  reprobation 
in  all  the  censures  they  bestow,  that  is  not  a  little  planning  to  or- 
dinary sinners.  Every  thing  they  do  not  like  is  accursed,  and 
pestilent,  and  inhuman;  and  they  can  scarcely  difier  from  any 
body  upon  a  point  of  criticism,  politics  or  metaphysics,  without 
wondering  what  a  heart  he  must  have ;  and  expressing,  not  mere* 
ly  dissent,  but  loathing  and  abhorrence.  Neither  is  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  perceive^  that  they  think  it  barely  possible  for  any  one  to 
have  any  just  notion  of  poetry,  any  genuine  warmth  of  affection 
or  philanthropy,  or  any  large  views  as  to  the  true  principles  of 
happiness  and  virtue,  who  does  not  agree  with  them  in  most  of 
their  vagaries,  and  live  a  life  very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  they 
have  elected  for  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  therefore, 
and  most  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  or 
pleasures  of  society,  are  cast  off  without  ceremony  as  demora&zed 
and  denaturalized  beings ;  and  it  would  evidendy  be  a  conside- 
rable stretch  of  charity  in  these  new  apostles  of  taste  and  wisdom, 
to  believe  that  any  one  of  this  description  could  have  a  genuine 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature— -could  feel  any  ardent  or  devot- 
ed attachment  to  another,-— or  even  comprehend  the  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  private  and  public  virtue  must  be  foundeid.— * 
Mr.  Wilson,  however,  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  this  extraordinary  monopoly ;  but  speaks  with  a  tone  of  indul- 
gent and  open  sociality,  which  is  as  engaging  as  the  jealous  and 
^issuming  manner  of  some  of  his  models  is  offensive.  The  most 
striking  characteristic,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  great  charm,  of  the 
volume  before  us,  is  the  spirit  of  warm  and  unaffected  philanthro- 
py which  breathes  over  every  page  of  it.— that  delighted  tender- 
ness with  which  the  writer  dwells  on  the  bliss  of  childhood,  and 
the  dignity  of  female  innocence— and  that  young  enthusiasm  which 
leads  him  to  luxuriate  in  the  description  of  beautiful  nature  and 
the  joys  of  a  life  of  retirement.  If  our  readers  can  contrive  to 
combine  these  distinguishing  features  with  our  general  reference 
of  the  author  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  they  will 
have  as  exact  a  conception  of  his  poetical  character  as  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  them  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  th^  works 
that  are  now  offered  to  their  perusaL 
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The  BMilt  (COMadeityUft  of  tbtee  b  ^  Tim  Isle  of  Palma,'  which, 
thourii  it  engrosses  the  whole  titk-page,  fills  considerably  less 
than  naif  the  volume, — and  perhaps  not  the  most  attractive  half. 
It  is  a  strange,  wild  story  of  two  lovers  that  were  wrecked  in  the 
Indian  Sea,  and  marvellously  saved  on  an  uninhabited,  but  love- 
Iv  island,  when  aU  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  drowned ;— of  their 
living  there,  in  peace  and  blessedness,  for  six  or  seven  years— 
and  being  at  last  taken  off,  with  a  lovely  daughter,  who  had  come 
to  cheer  their  solitude— -by  an  English  ship  of  war,  and  landed  in 
the  arms  of  the  lady's  mother,  who  had  passed  the  long  interval 
of  their  absence  in  one  unremitting  agony  of  hope  and  despair. 
This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  whole  of  the  story,— ^md  nearly  all 
the  circumstances  that  are  jdetailed  in  the  four  long  cantos  which 
cover  the  first  180  pages  of  the  volume  before  us:  For  never, 
certainly,  was  there  a  poeto,  pretending  to  have  a  story,  in  which 
there  was  so  little  narrative ;  and  in  which  the  descriptions  and 
reflections  bore  such  a  monstrous  proportion  to  the  facts  and  in* 
cidents  out  of  which  they  arise.  This  piece  is  in  irregular  rhym- 
ed verse,  like  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Southey's  Kehama :  to  which, 
indeed,  it  bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance,  both  in  the  luxuriance 
of  the  descriptions,  the  tenderness  of  the  thoughts,  the  copious* 
ness  of  the  aicUon,  and  the  occasional  harmony  of  the  versifica- 
tion,—though  it  is  perhaps  still  more  diffuse  and  redundant.  To 
some  of  our  readers,  this  intimation  will  be  quite  enough ;  but  the 
majority,  we  believe,  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  litde  more  of  it. 

The  first  canto  describes  die  gallant  ship,  in  the  third  month  of 
her  outward  bound  vo3^ffe,  sailing  over  tne  quiet  sea  in  a  lovely 
moonlight  evening,  and  tat  two  lovers  musing  and  conversing  on 
the  deck.    There  are  grpat  raptures  about  the  beauty  of  the  ship 
aand  the  moon,— and  pretty  characters  of  the  jrouth  and  the  maiden 
In  the  same  tone  of  ecstacy.   Just  as  the  sky  is  kindling  with  the 
summer  dawn,  and  the  freshness  of  mommg  rippling  over  the 
placid  waters,  the  vessel  strikes  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  goes  down 
almost  instantly.     This  catastrophe  is  described,  we  think,  with 
great  force  and  eilect; — allowance  being  always  made  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  school  to  which  the  author  belongs.     He  be- 
gins with  a  view  of  the  ship  just  before  the  accident. 

'*  Her  giant-form 
O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  stormi 
Majestically  calm,  would  go 
Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow ! 
But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 
Like  playful  lambs  o*er  mountain's  side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 
Many  ports  will  exi^t  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast  I 
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— Uiiah !  httth!  thou  vaia  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  tet. 

• 

Five  hundreH  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 
Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  &8t  the  miserable  ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock» 
Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 
And  down  come  her  roasts  with  a  reeling  shocki 
And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 
That  gladdened  late  the  skiesi 
And  her  pendant  that  kissM  the  &ir  moonshine 
Down  many  a  fitthom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
GleamM  softly  from  below, 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 
O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 
To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  thdrjDwn. 

Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  dedth ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturb'd 
The  sleepers'  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree 
Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage-door, 
And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  inclosed  a  bk>oming  boy. 
Who  listen'd  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  pass'd; 
And  his  wife— by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled, 
As  she  look'd  on  the  father  of  her  child 
Retum'd  to  her  heart  at  last. 
—•He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll, 
And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul."    p.  32-34 

"  Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare, 
Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ; 
The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away, 
Like  a  struggling  dream  at  breaJt  of  day. 
No  image  meets  my  Wandering  eye 
But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  sky. 
Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour  dull 
Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 
While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 
Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown."    p.  36. 

The  second  canto  begins  with  a  very  absurd  expostulation  to 
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the  Moon,  for  having  let  the  good  sUp  be  lest  after  dibing  so 
sweetly  upon  it.  Notmng  but  the  eingularkifatttatiQn  whidi  seems 
to  be  epidemic  on  the  banks  of  Wfaiaader,  conkl  have  led  a  man 
of  Mr«  Wilson's  abilities  to  write  such  lines  as  the  following. 

<*  Ok  Yun  belief  i  BKMt  beauteous  as  thou  ait, 
Thjr  heavcaily  visiqie  hides  a  cruel  heart*' 

And  a  little  after, 

«  Wilt  thou  not  then  thy  once4o¥'d  vesad  misit 
And  wish  her  bappyi  now  that  she  is  gone) 
But  then,  sad  moon !  too  late  thy  grief  will  be; 
Fair  as  thou  art,  tbou  csn'at  not  more  the  sea." 

After  this  wild  fit,  however,  has  spent  itself,  we  are  conducted 
to  a  litde  sea-beat  rock,  where  the  unhappy  lover  finds  himself 
stretched  in  horrible  solitode ;  and  whov,  in  a  sort  of  entranced 
slumber,  he  has  a  vision  of  a  blissftd  land,  over  vdiich  he  seems 
to  wander  with  his  beloved.  On  opening  his  eyes,  he  finds  her 
actually  leaning  over  him ;  and,  by  and  ^by,  the  ship's  pinnace 
comes  floating  alongside,  with  its  oars  and  sails  ready  for  immedi* 
ate  service.  They  embark  with  holy  hope  and  coodidcnce;  and, 
at  the  close  oF  evening,  reach  a  shady  and  solitary  shore,  where 
they  kneel  down  and  return  thanks  to  Providence. 

The  third  canto  is  fiUed  almost  entirely  with  the  description  of 
this  enchanted  island,  and  of  the  blissful  life  which  these  lovers 
lived  in  iu  beautiful  seclusion ;  and,  certainly,  a  more  glowing 
picture  of  Elysium  has  not  often  been  brought  before  us,  than  b 
contained  in  these  pages :  such  shades  and  flowers^--4Uid  wooded 
steeps— -and  painted  birds— and  sunny  bays  and  cascades— «nd 
dewy  vales  and  thickets—and  tufted  lawns  !*— The  following  are 
but  cold  and  tame  citations*  » 

^  There,  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  spring 
Are  rustling  to  the  radiant  wing 
Of  birds,  in  various  plumage  bright 
As  rainbow-hues,  or  dawnii^  light. 
Soft-Ming  showers  of  blossoms  fiur 
Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air, 
Like  showers  of  yernal  snow, 
And  from  the  fitiit-tree,  spreading  tall. 
The  richly  ripened  clusters  &11 
Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow.  ^ 

The  sun  and  clouds  alone  possess 
The  joy  of  all  that  loveliness. 
How  silent  lies  each  shelter'd  bay ! 
No  other  visitors  have  they 
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To  their  shores  of  vb^ery  sssidf         -  * 
ThsD  the  waves  that,  marmuring  in  their  gkei 
All  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band 
Come  dancing  from  the  sea."    p.  75,  76. 

<'  Like  fire,  strange  flowers  around  them  flame, 
Sweet,  harmless  fire,  breathed  from  some  magie  unv, 
The  silky  gossamer  that  may  not  bum. 
Too  wildly  beautiful  to  bear  a  name. 
And  when  the  Ocean  sends  a  breeze, 
To  wake  the  music  sleeping  in  the  trees, 
l>ees  scarce  th^y  seem  to  be ;  for  many  a  flower, 
Radiant  as  dew,  or  ruby  polish'd  bright, 
Glances  on  every  spray,  that  bending  light 
Around  the  stem,  in  variegated  bows. 
Appear  like  some  awakened  fountain-shower, 
Tluit  with  the  colours  of  the  evening  glows. 

And  towering  o'er  these  beauteous  woods, 
Gigantic  rocks  were  ever  dimly  seen. 
Breaking  with  solemn  gray  the  tremulous  green, 
And  frowning  frr  in  castellated  pride ; 
While,  hastening  to  the  Ocean,  hoary  floods 
Sent  up  a  thin  and  radiant  mist  between, 
Softening  the  beauty  that  it  could  not  hide. 
I^  I  higher  still  the  stately  Palm-trees  rise, 
Chequering  the  clouds  with  their  unbending  stems, 
And  o'er  the  clouds  amid  the  dark-bhie  skies. 
Lifting  their  rich  unfaiding  diadems."    p.  87,  88. 

On  the  first  Sabbat  day,  they  take  each  other  for  husband  and 
wife ;  and  five  or  six  years  pass  over,  the  reader  does  not  well 
know  how ;-— and  still  we  find  them  enraptured  with  their  flowers 
and  their  birds,  and  their  own  prayers,  songs,  and  meditations. 
All  at  once  a  fairy  child  comes  singing  down  a  mountain,  in  a 
fr^ck  of  peacock's  feathers ;— and  we  find  they  have  a  lovely 
daughter* 

^  Sing  on  !  Sing  on  !  It  is  a  lovely  air. 
Well  could  thy  mother  sin^r  it  when  a  maid : 
Yet  strange  it  is  in  this  wild  Indian  glade, 
To  list  a  tune  that  breathes  of  nothing  there, 
A  tune  that  by  his  mountain  springs, 
Beside  his  slumbering  lambkins  fair, 
The  Cambrian  shepherd  sings. 

Up  yon  steep  hill's  unbroken  side, 
Behold  the  littie  Fairy  glide. 
Though  free  her  breath,  untired  her  limb, 
For  through  the  air  she  seems  to  swim, 
Yet  oft  she  stops  to  lode  behind 
On  them  below ;— till  with  the  wind 
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She  diet  agah^  and  onvtlie  Ml-top  far 

Shioes  like  the  spirit  of  the  eveniiig  star. 

Nor  lingen  long :  as  if  a  sight 

Half-feary  half-wooder,  urged  her  flight) 

In  rapid  motion,  windhag  still 

To  break  the  steepness  of  the  hillf 

With  leapsy  and  springs,  and  outstretched  arms, 

More  graceful  in  her  vain  alarms^ 

The  child  outstrips  the  Ocean  galC) 

In  haste  to  tell  her  wondrous  tale. 

Her  parents'  jojrfid  hearts  admire. 

Of  peacock's  plumes  her  glancing  tire, 

All  bright  with  tiny  suns, 

And  the  gleaming  of  the  feathery  gold, 

That  play  along  each  wavy  fold 

Of  her  mantle  as  she  runs.**    p.  113,  114,  115. 

The  blessed  babe  conies  to  tell  of  a  strange  sight  she  has  seen 
on  the  sea ;  and  her  father  soon  discovers  it  to  be  a  ship  steering 
towards  their  shore. 

'^ '  How  beautiful  upon  the  wave 
^  The  vessel  sails,  who  (x>mes  to  save ! 

*  Fitting  it  was  that  first  she  shone 

*  Before  the  wondering  eyes>  of  one,  « 
<  So  beautiful  as  thou. 

*  See  how  before  the  wind  she  goes, 

^  Scattering  the  waves  like  melting  snows !'  &c. 

They  cast  their  eyes  around  the  isle : 
But  what  a  change  is  there ! 
For  ever  fled  that  lonely  smile 
That  lay  on  earth  and  air. 
That  made  its  haunts  so  still  and  holy, 
'   Almost  for  bliss  too  melancholy. 
For  life  too  wildly  fair. 
Gone-— gone  is  all  its  loneliness, 
And  wiUi  it  much  of  loveliness. 
Into  each  deep  glen's  dark  recess, 
The  day-«hine  pours  like  rain, 
So  strong  and  sudden  is  the  light 
Reflected  from  that  woDder  bright, 
Now  tilting  o'er  the  Main. 
Soon  as  the  thundering  cannon  spoke. 
The  voice  of  the  evening-gun. 
The  spell  of  the  enchantment  broke. 
Like  dew  beneath  the  sun."    p.  1 18,  1 19. 

.  The  fourth  and  last  canto  carries  us  back  to  Eoglaiid,  and  to 
the  woes  of  the  despairing  mother,  whote  daughter liad  embark- 
ed so  many  years  before, in  that  ill-fated  ship,  of  which  no  tiding* 
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had  ever  reached  her  honM.  AAerpinmg  in  agoay  for  years  m' 
her  native  Wales,  she  had  been  dmwn  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  sea-port  from  winch  siie  had  seen 
her  beloved  child  depart,  and  to  gaze  daily  on  the  devouring  wa- 
ters in  which  she  believed  her  to  be  entombed.  The  fbllowiiig 
lines  we  think  are  pathetic. 

^  And  now  that  seven  long  years  are  flown. 
Though  spent  in  anguish  and  alone, 
How  short  the  time  appears  t 
She  looks  upon  the  billowy  maint 
And  the  parting-day  returns  again. 
Each  breaking  wave  she  knows ; 
And  when  she  listens  to  the  tide, 
Her  child  seems  standing  by  her  ade ; 
So  like  the  past  it  flows. 
She  starts  to  hear  the  city  bell ; 
So  toU'd  it  when  they  wept  &rewell  I 
She  thinks  the  self-same  smoke  and  cloud 
The  city  domes  and  turrets  shroud; 
The  same  keen  flash  of  ruddy  fire 
Is  burning  on  the  lofty  spire; 
The  grove  of  masts  is  standing  there 
Unchanged,  with  all  their  ensigns  fiur; 
The  same,  the  stir^  the  tumuh,  and  the  humi 
As  from  the  city  to  the  shore  Uiey  come.**    p.  157,  158. 

As  she  is  lingering  one  sunny  day  on  the  beach,  a  shout  is 
raised  for  the  approach  of  a  long  expected  vessel;  and  multitudes 
hurry  out  to  meet  their  returning  friends  and  relations.  The  un- 
happy mother  flies,  sick  at  heart,  from  the  joyful  scene  of  cop* 
gratidations ;  but  strange  murmurs  pursue  her  in  her  retreat^ 

"  Dark  words  she  hears  among  the  crowd| 
Of  a  ship  that  hath  on  board 
Three  christian  souls,  who  on  the  coast 
Of  some  wild  land  were  wreck'd  long  years  agO;^ 
When  all  but  they  were  in  a  tempest  lost ; 
And  they  are  speaking  of  a  Qhild» 
Who  looks  more  beautifully  wild 
Than  pictured  fiedry  in  Arabian  tale ; 
Wondrous  her  foreign  garb,  they  say, 
Adom*d  with  starry  pluroafle  gay, 
While  round  her  head  tidl  waUiers  play,  1 

.^id  dance  with  every  gale.*'    p.  165,  16G;  I 

She  tarns  in  breadikss  impatience,  and  sees  the  saUors  rushing 
eagerly  to  die  embraces  of  their  wives  and  ehildrcn— but 
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tf  .^Ko  mSkoTy  he,  so  Ibhdif  pre  sfting 
YoD  &ir  child  hi  bis  armsv 
Her  eyes,  her  brow,  her  bosom  kissing^ 
And  bidding  her  with  many  a  blessing 
To  hush  her  vain  alarms. 
How  fair  that  creature  by  his  side ! 
Who  smiles  with  langtiid  glee, 
Slow^kindling  from  a  mother's  pride  I 
Oh  I  thou  alone  may'st  be 
The  mother  of  that  fiury  child. 
These  tresses  dark,  these  eyes  so  wild. 
That  lace  with  spirit  beautified,  * 

3he  owes  them  all  to  thee. 

Silent  and  still  the  sailors  stand* 
To  see  the  meeting  strange  that  now  befel. 
Unwilling  si^hs  their  manly  bosoms  swell. 
And  o'er  their  eyes  they  draw  the  sun-burnt  hand, 
To  hide  the  tears  that  grace  their  cheek  so  well."  p.  167, 168. 

'  They  then  all  retire  to  the  romantic  shades  of  their  native 
Wales ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  another  apostrophe  to  that 
fairy  child,  who  seems  to  have  chiefly  possessed  the  raised  imagi* 
nation  of  the  author. 

**  O,  happy  parents  of  so  sweet  a  child. 
Your  share  of  grief  already  have  you  known ; 
But  long  as  that  fair  spirit  is  your  own, 
To  either  lot  you  must  be  recoAciled, 
Dear  was  she  in  yon  palmy  grove, 
When  fear  and  sorrow  mingled  with  your  love. 
And  oft  you  wished  that  she.had  ne'er  been  born  { 
While»  in  the  most  delightful  air 
Th'  angelic  infant  sang,  at  times  her  voice. 
That  seem'd  to  make  even  lifeless  things  rejoice, 

Woke,  on  a  sudden,  dreams  of  dim  despair. 

As  if  it  breathed,  **  For  me,  an  orphan,  mourn  t'^ 

^ovf  can  they  listen  when  she  ^ngs 

With  mournful  voice  of  mou;*nful  things. 

Almost  too  sad  to  hear ; 

And  when  she  chaunts  her  evening-hymn. 

Glad  smile  their  eyes,  even  as  they  swim 

With  many  a  gushidg  tear. 

Each  day  she  seems  to  them  more  bright 

And  beautifulr-A  gleam  of  light 

That  plays  and  dances  o*er  the  shadowy  earth  1 

It  iadeth  not  in  gloom  or  storm,-^ 
!  For  nature  chartered  that  aerial  form 

In  yonder  fair  Isle  when  she  bless'd  her  birth! 

The  Isle  of  Palms  !'^who$e  forests  tower  agiun, 
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Darkening  with  soleom  ahadt  the  &oe  of  heaven  i 

Now  far  away  they  like  the  douda  are  dnren, 

And  as  the  passing  nigtit^wiod  dies  1117  strain !"    p.  178,  179. 

We  are  rather  unwilling  to  subjoin  any  remarks  on  a  poem,  of 
wiiich,  even  from  the  slight  account  we  have  given  of  it,  we  are 
aware  that  the  opinion  of  different  readers  will  be  so  cUffurcna. 
To  those  who  delight  in  wit,  sarcasm,  and 'antithesis,  the  greater 
part  of  it  will  appear  mere  raving  and  absurdity  ;-*4o  such  as  have 
an  appetite  chiefly  for  crowded  incidents  ttid  complicated  adven- 
tures, it  will  seem  diffuse  and  empty;— <ind  even  by  those  who 
seek  in  poetiy  for  the  delineadon  of  human  feelings  and  affections, 
it  will  frequently  be  felt  as  too  ornate  and  ostentatious.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  has  by  far  too  much  of  the  dreaminess  and  in- 
toxication of  the  fancy  about  it,  and  is  by  far  too  much  expand- 
ed ;  and  though  it  will  afford  great  delight  to  those  who  are  most 
cq>able  and  most  worthy  of  being  delighted,  there  are  none  whom 
it  will  not  sometimes  dazzle  with  its  glare,  and  sometimes  weary 
with  its  repetitions* 

The  next  poem  in  the  volume  is  perhaps  of  a  still  more  haz- 
ardous description.  It  is  entitled  ^  The  Angler's  Tent;'  and  fills 
little  less  than  thirty  pages  with  the  descripdon  of  an  afternoon's 
visit  which  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the  sim- 
ple inhabitants  around  Wa^t- Water,  when  he  and  Mr.  Words- 
worth  and  some  other  friends  had  pitched  their  tent  on  the  banks 
of  that  sequestered  lake,  one  beautiful  Sunday,  in  the  course  of  a 
fishing  excursion  among  the  mountains.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest 
experiments  we  have  lately  met  with,  of  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  interest  of  a  long  poem  without  any  extraordinary  in- 
cident, or  any  systematic  discuESsion :  and,  for  our  0¥m  parts,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  successful  one.  lliere  are  few 
things,  at  least,  which  we  have  lately  read,  that  have  pleased  or 
engaged  us  more  than  the  picture  of  simple  innocence  and  artless 
delight  which  is  here  drawn,  with  a  truth  and  modesty  of  colour- 
ing far  more  attractive,  in  our  apprehension,  than  the  visionary 
splendours  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  The  novelty  of  the  white  tent, 
gleaming  like  an  evening  cloud  by  the  edge  of  the  still  waters, 
had  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  rustic  worshippers,  it  seems,  as 
they  left  the  litde  chapel  in  the  dell ;  and  they  came  in  successive 
groupes,  by  land  and  by  water,  to  gaze  on  the  splendid  apparition. 
The  kind-hearted  anglers  received  them  with  all  the  gendeness 
and  hospitality  of  Isaac  Walton  himself;  and  we  sincerely  com- 
passionate the  reader  who  is  not  both  touched  and  soothed  with 
the  following  amiable  representadon. 

^  And  thus  our  tent  a  joyous  scene  became, 
Where  loving  hearts  from  distant  vales  did  meet 
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As  at  some  rural  fesdval,  and  greet 
Each  other  with  glad  voice  and  kindlf  name. 
Here  a  pleased  daughter  to  her  &ther  smiled, 
With  fresh  affection  in  her  softened  eyes; 
He4n  return  look*d  back  upon  his  child 
With  gentle  start  and  tone  of  mild  surprise : 
And  on  his  little  grandchild,  at  her  breast. 
Ad  old  man's  blessing  and  a  kiss  bestowed, 
Or  to  his  cheek  the  lisping  baby  prest, 
Light'ning  the  mother  of  her  darling  load; 
While  comely  matrons,  all  sedately  ran^^ed 
Close  to  their  husbands,  or  their  children's  side, 
A  neighbour's  friendly  greeting  interchangedi 
And  each  her  own  with  frequent  glances  eyed, 
And  raised  her  head  in  all  a  motl^r's  harmless  pride. 
Happy  were  we  among  such  happy  hearts ! 
And  to  inspire  with  kindliness  md  love 
Our  simple  guests^  ambitiously  we  strove, 
With  novel  converse  and  endearing  arts  i 
The  gray-hair'd  men  with  deep  attention  heardy 
Viewing  the  speaker  with  a.  solemn  &oe» 
While  round  our  feet  the  playful  children  stirr'd 
And  near  their  parents  look  their  silent  placcy 
Listening  with  looks  where  wonder  breathed  a  glowing  grace. 
And  much  they  gazed  with  never-tired  delight 
On  vamish'd  rod,  with  joints  that  shone  like  goldi 
And  silken  line  on  glittering  reel  enroll'd, 
To  in&nt  anglers  a  most  wondrous  sight  I 
Scarce  could  their  chiding  parents  then  control 
Their  little  hearts  in  harmless  malice  gay, 
But  still  one,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  stole 
To  touch  the  tempting  treasures  where  they  lay. 
What  rapture  glistened  in  their  eager  eyes, 
When,  with  kind  voice,  we  bade  these  children  take 
A  precious  store  of  well-dissembled  flies, 
To  use  with  caution  for  the  strangers'  sake  ! 
The  unlook'd-for  gift  we  graciously  bestow 
•With  sudden  joy  the  leaping  heart  o'erpowers  ; 
They  grasp  the  lines,  while  all  their  faces  glow 
Bright  as  spring  blossoms  after  sunny  showers, 
And  wear  them  in  their  hats  like  wreaths  of  valley  flowers !" 

p.  197,  199 

The  following  picture  of  the  mountain  damsels  is  equally  en- 
gaging. 

^  Well  did  the  roses  blooming  on  their  cheek, 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  glistened  fair 
Beneath  the  artless  ringlets  of  their  hair, 
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Each  maidens's  heidth  and  purity  bespeak 

FoUowiDg  thfi  impulse  of  their  aimple  wiU» 

No  thought  had  they  to  givr  or  take  pffenee : 

Glad  were  their  bosoms,  yet  sedate  and  sUU^ 

And  fearless  in  the  strength  of  inoocence. 

Oft  asy  in  accents  mild,  we  strangers  spoke 

To  th^se  sweet  maid^s,  an  unconscious  smile 

Like  sudden  sunshine  o'er  their  fiices  broket 

And  with  it  struggling  blushes  mix'd  the  while. 

And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing  roundi 

Breathed  in  this  maiden's  ear  some  harmless  jest 

Would  make  her,  for  one  mcmienty  on  the  ground 

Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 

To  ^ide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  witt^n  her  breast" 

p.  20S|206. 

The  delighted  guests  depart  by  mooaligbt ;  and  while  they  are 
climbing  the  shadowy  hills,  their  entertainers  raise  a  splendid  bon- 
fire to  light  them  on  their  way^  and  hear  now-  ckMnours  of  accla- 
mation ring  round  all  the  awakened  echoes.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  concluding  reflectioiiS)  which  not  only  do  great  hon- 
our to  Mr.  Wilson's  powers  of  composidon,  but  show  him  to  be 
habitually  familiar  with  thoughts  and  affections,  hr  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  fading  renown  that  genius  has  ever  won  for  her 
votaries. 

"  Yet,  though  the  strangers  and  their  tent  have  past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mark  behind, 
Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind, 
And  long  within  the  shepherd's  cot  shall  last. 
Oft  when,  on  winter  night,  the  crowded  seat 
Is  closely  wheel'd  before  the  blazing  fire, 
Then  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 
(He,  the  gray-headed  venerable  sire,) 
The  conversation  he  with  us  did  hold 
On  moral  subjects,  he  had  studied  long ; 
And  some  will  jibe  the  maid  who  Was  so  bold 
As  sing  to  strangers  i*eadily  a  song. 
'Then  they  unto  each  other  will  recal 
Each  little  incident  of  that  strange  night, 
And  give  their  kind  opinion  ef  us  all. 
God  bfess  their  faces  smiling  in  the  light 
Of  their  own  cottage-hearth !  0>  fair  subduing  sight !" 

p.  315,316. 

The  same  tenderness  of  thought  and  warmth  of  imagination 
are  visible  in  the  lines  addressed  to  a  Sleeping  Child ;  from  which 
we  shall  make  a  few  detached  extracts.     It  begins, 
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^  Alt  thoO  a  thing  of  mortal  Urtb, 
Whose  hsppf  home  is  on  our  earth  ? 
Does  human  Mood  with  life  emboe 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue$ 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fiur, 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  ? 
Oh !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  t>eing  doom*d  to  death ;   - 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 
Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem> 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  !*' 

^  Oh  I  that  my  tpirliTa  ey«  cmiM  see 
Whence  burst  those  gltnns  of  eztacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  adol  appears 
To  pby  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soUl  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  voA  heaifen's  God  adoring! 
And  who  can  tell  what  ^sions  high 
May  bless  an  inCuit^  steeping  eye? 
What  brighter  throne  ean  bri^htn^ss  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infimt's  mind. 
Ere  sin  destroy,  or  etror  dim, 
The  glory  of  the  serat^m  ^ 

<"  Oh!  vision  fairl  that  I  oooldbe 
Agun,  as  young,  as  pure  as  thee! 
Vain  wish !  the  ndnbow^  radiant  form 
May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  storm ; 
Years  can  bedim  the  aorgeoos  dyea 
That  paint  the  fakd  of  paradise. 
And  years,  so  &te  hath  ordar'd,  mH 
Clouds  o*er  the  summer  of  the  soul." 

<^  Fair  was  that  foce  as  break  of  dawn, 
When  o'er  its  beisuty  sleep  was  drawn 
Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-conceal*d 
The  light  of  souk  and  balf-reveai'd. 
While  thy  hush'd  heart  with  visions  wrottghtf 
Bach  trembling  eye-lash  mov*d  with  thought, 
And  things  we  dnam,  but  ne'er  can  spedc, 
like  clouds  came  floating  o*er  Ay  cheek, 
Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light, 
When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright; 
Till  thou  awok'stf-Ohen  to  thine  eye 
Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  extacy  I 
And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine, 
Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 
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With  tuth  a  wild»  yet  bashful  glee, 
Gayy  half-o'ercome  timidity." 

Wc  have  now  quoted  enough,  we  believe,  to  give  our  readers 
a  pretty  just  idea  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Wilson's  poetry.  Wc 
shall  add  but  one  little  specimen  of  his  blank  verse ;  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  formed,  like  that  of  all  his  school,  on  the  model  of 
Akenside's ;  and  to  combine,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  diffusencss, 
no  ordinary  share  of  its  ricliness  and  beauty.  There  are  some 
fine  solcnm  lines  on  the  Spring,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
iogV  almost  at  random. 

/  « i — The  great  Sun, 

Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile, 
Came  foi^  to  do  thee  homage  ;  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  winds  chaunted  in  the  sky ; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  eartht 
Scarce  could  they  Biove  anud  the  clustering  flowers 
By  nature  strewn  o'er  valleyt  hiU,  and  field, 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer ! — Ye&ir  trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  changing  while  I  gaze ! 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  vetdimt  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.    Ye  sweet  birds,    . 
Were  you  asleep  throup^h  all  the  wintry  hours,. 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  m  mossy  caves  ? 

Yet  arie  ye  not, 

Spordng  in  tree  and  air,  more  beautiful 

Than  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley-side 

Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice, 

Half  happy,  half  afraid !  O  blessed  things  1 

At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence. 

The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 

Into  a  mood  as  mild  as  woman's  dreams. 

The  strife  of  working  intellect,  the  stir 

Of  hopes  ambitious,  the  disturbing  sound 

Of  iame,  and  all  that  worshipp'd  pageantry 

That  ardent  spirits  bum  for  in  their  pride. 

Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 

Pure  and  serene  a(s  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.**     p.  249,  350* 

There  is  a  very  sweet  and  touching  monody  on  the  death  of 
Grahame,  the  much-lamented  and  most  amiable  author  of  the 
^  Sabbath'  and  other  poems ;  from  which  we  shall  indulge  our- 
selves by  making  one  more  extract.  The  moral  character  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  poetry  is,  throughout,  very  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  friend  he  here  commemorates ;  and,  in  this  particular  piece, 
he  has  fallen  very  much  into  his  manner  also.        '^ 
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*>  Some  chosen  books  by  {noos  men  oomiMm'd» 
Kept  from  the  dust,  in  every  cottage  lie 
Through  the  wild  kmeliness  of  Scotia's  vale9» 
Beside  the  Bible,  by  whose  wdl-known  truths 
All  human  thoughts  are  by  the  peasant  tried. 
O  blessed  privilege  of  nature's  bard ! 
To  cheer  the  house  of  virtuous  poverty, 
With  gleams  of  light  m<»re  beautiful  than  oft 
Play  o'er  the  splendours  of  the  palace  wall. 
Methinks  I  see  a  &ir  and  lovely  child 
Sitting  composed  upon  his  mother's  knee, 
And  reading  with  a  low  and  lisping  voice 
Some  passage  from  the  Sabbath,  while  the  tears 
Stand  in  his  little  eyes  so  softly  blue, 
Till,  quite  overcome  with  pity,  hb  white  arms 
He  twines  around  her  neck,  and  hides  his  sighs 
Most  infantine,  within  her  gladden'd  breast, 
Like  a  sweet  lamb,  half  sportive,  half  afraid, 
Nestling  one  moment  'neath  iu  bleating  dam. 
And  now  the  happy  mother  kisses  oft 
The  tender-heailed  child,  \xf%  down  the  book, 
And  asks  him  if  he  doth  remember  still 
The  stranger  who  once  gave  liim,  long  ago, 
A  parting  kiss,  and  blest  his  laughing  eyes  I 
His  sobs  speak  fond  remembrance,  iSad  he  weepa 
To  think  so  kind  and  good  a  man  should  die."    p.  41 1,  4&d. 


We  now  lay  ande  this  volume  with  regret :  for  though  it  has 
many  faults,  it  has  a  redeeming  spirit,  both  of  £uicy  and  of  kind- 
ness, about  it,  which  will  not  let  them  be  numbered.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  charm  of  appearing  to  i>e  written  less  from  ambi- 
tion of  praise,  than  from  the  direct  and  genuine  impuke  of  the 
feelings  which  it  expresses ;  and  though  we  cannot  undertake  to 
defend  it  from  the  scorn  of  the  learned,  or  the  ridicule  of  the 
witty,  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  aflbrd  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  many  persons  almost  as  well  worth  pleasing. 


.  > 
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"  MM  nejaMmm^  nam  Mjfgreimu  jtuHtiam,^ 

One  Mghtf**  which  was  begun  ''  On^  Day/'  and  is  now  brougitt  to  a  Omi- 
dusion  without  being  Finished ;  yet  containing  some  Things  worth  beginu*gv 
which,  like  Eternity,  wiU  have  bo  Kad.  ^vp^git  others^  the  ■iagvlar  Opi' 
nions  of  the  Author  hioBaelf i  tad  ket*  aot  kMt»  a  pnetaMl  lUnatnilkHi  oT 
the  Art  of  PhKsrastinKtieiu    1  voL  ISao.    1818. 

IT  will  be  difficult  to  char^ipterizc  this  if  m-k  by  any  description 
or  analysis  which  should  convey  to  the  reiider  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  notion  of  its  contents.  From  the  first  half-dozen  pages 
we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  it  was  written  in- answer  to,  or 
from  the  suggestion  of,  the  popular  work  of  Thinks  I  to  myself j 
and  there  is,  indeed,  in  pages  40,  41,  and  42,  some  ironical  allu- 
sion to  several  parts  of  that  production ;  beyond  that,  however, 
the  author  of  One  Night  stands  free  from  ail  obligation  to  his  pre* 
cursor.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the  work  before  us,  which,  can 
be  easily  exemplified  in  this  account,  is,  that  the  author  in  the 
commencement  professes  his  intention  of  informing  the  reader  by 
what  accident  it  was  that  he  entered  the  faniily  of  Sir  Peter  Pix, 
and  he  begins  his  account  with  the  words  One  Nighty  but  con- 
trives, through  the  whole  of  the  vcdume,  to  start  off  into  some 
digression  as  often  as  ha  memiQiis  those  words,  so  that  the  work 
at  last  closes  without  the  reader's  knowing  what  it  was  that  real- 
ly happened  on  that  One  Nighty  the  relation  of  which  is  repeated- 
ly begun  but  never  finished.  Ab  uno  dtsce  omnes — and  we  will, 
ttierenire,' extract  as  a  specimen  the  way  in  which  he  begins  this 
procrastinated  stoty :— > 

<<  Que  sight,  juat  as  the  clock  stmck  twelve,  and  the  watchman  had 
gone  to  a)e<^  afler  cpunting  the  hour,  and  the  street-brawler  was  has- 
tening home  to  bed,  and  the  street-nymph  was  retiring  from  her  noc« 
tumal  orgies,  and  the  rogue  was  commencing  his,  and  his  rictims 
were  snoring  in  their  first  sleep ;  just  at  this  dead  hour,  this  awful 
moment  of  time  which  the  writers  of  the  horrid  and  the  terrible  choose 
for  the  appearance  of  their  ghosts,  their  bloody  daggers,  their  clank- 
ing chains,  and  their  yawning  dungeons  of  impenetrable  gloom ;  at 
this  hour,  which  tolls  the  knell  of  a  departed  day,  and  announces  the 
coming  in  of  a  n^w  one ;  which,  once  a  week,  brings  freedom  to  the 
trembting  debtor  whom  awe  of  duns,  and  bailiffs— than  duns  more  ter- 
rible-^^onfines  to  his  solitary  chamber ;  this  important  hour  which 
spreads  peace  and  rest  to  half  the  world-l-this  solemn*^ 

<<  If  there  be  a  situation  in  the  world  which  is  truly  pitiable  on  the 
one  hand,  and  truly  ludicrous  on  the  other,  I  have  often  thought  to 
"myself^  it  is  that  where  a  man  works  himself  and  his  reader  into  a  high 
state  of  expectation  by  climax  after  climax,  and  when  (le  is  just  at  the 
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top  of  the  ladder  finds  himself  unaUe  to  go  apy  further-^  makes  a  dead 
stop-p^and  either  staf  s  where  he  isy  or  tisdis  back  again*  bj  some  **  lame 
«id  impotent  conclusion/'  into  greater  dutoess  than  he  rose  from.  It  ip 
like  a  singer,  who,  ascending  to  a  high  pitch  of  voice,  gives  a  sort  <^' 
pnnnise,  which  every  body  accej^ts,  of  a  stiQ  higher  reach,  but  suddenly 
drops  a  whole  octave  lower,  and  we  all  know  what  a  disappointment 
that  is.  One  thing  is  certain,  to  be  sure ;  every  person  may  avoid  such 
a  bathos,  by  weighing  well  the  quality  and  extent  of  his  powers,  and, 
like  an  able  tactician  abstaining  from  every  attempt  beyond  them.  This 
is  our  first  duty :  but  when  we  happen  tp  neglect  this,  there  still  re- 
mains another,  which  is  what  I  now  mean  tu  discharge ;  viz.  when 
we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  an  undertaking  beyond  our  powers  to 
complete,  prudently  to  retire  from  the  contest,  and  rather  leave  it  un* 
finished  than  finish  it  with  inadequacy.  Farewell  then  to  my  ascend- 
ing climax  upon  the  midnight  hour  of  twelve  :  ai^  welcome  the  more 
humble  strain  of  narrative  that  follows. 

^  Reason  is  an  admirable  faculty  !  and  in  nothing  more  admirable 
than  in  the  power  which  it  gives  us  of  vindicating  our  own  conduct.  1 
never  kt^ew  a  man  ii^  my  life,  however  foolish,  or  absurd,  or  guilty  his 
actions  may  have  been,  who  was  fiiirly  unable  to  say  somethmg  in  hi?i 
own  defence.  Plausible,  or  not  plausible,  just,  or  not  just,  we  can  al- 
ways twist  an  argument  into  a  sort  of  shield  to  cover  our  defects ;  and 
the  only  difference  between  the  clown  and  the  wit  on  these  occasions 
is,  that  the  one  manufactures  a  shield  of  straw  while  the  other  produces 
one  of  tinsel)  shining  in  our  eyes  so  as  to  dazsle,  but  without  superior 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of  wisdom. 

^  One  night — (I  dare  say  the  reader,  if  he  has  any  curiosity,  rejoices 
to  meet  with  these  words  of  promise  once  again)— when  all  our  uiniily 
were  quietly  retired  to  rest,  and  the  sound  of  my  father's  hammer  no 
longer  echoed  through  the  bouse,  nor  the  shrill  accents  of  ray  mother's 
voice  accompanied  the  heavy  and  auick  returning  thump  of  the  said 
hammer,  nor  mj  obstreperous  gamix>ls  joined  in  the  general  hubbub, 
noN— pish  i— how  difficult  it  is  mr  a  man  of  genius  to  descend.  I  pro- 
test I  have  just  fallen  into  the  same  «mtution  of  sublimity  as  before, 
and  that  too  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  what  I  was  doing — 
a  true  sign  of  natural  impulse — ^but  I  will  desist,  only  lx:gging  the  rea- 
der to  observe  the  superiority  of  my  sad  genius, and  to  note  with  what 
dexterity  I  have  varied  the  concomitants  and  signs  of  midnight  on  this 
second  occasion.     Well  then,  to  avoid  prolixity,  which  is  a  fault  I 
mortally  abhor  in  writing,  and  in  speaking  too,  especially  in  public 
8peaking^(I  wish  some  c»  our  parliamentory  orators  hated  it  as  much, 
"for  you  must  know,  reader,  that  I  am  a  reporter,  and  tberefi^re  interest- 
ed in  the  length  of  their  speeches,  especially  towards  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  being  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
12  the  preceding  day)*-I  shall  proceed  to  relate,  with  unvarnished  sim- 
plicity, what  I  have  been  so  long  attempting  to  begin.  I  am  resolved 
not  to  be  led  astray  agsdn,  by  any  i^i9  fatwa  of  discursive  and  col- 
lateral disquisition. 
"  One  night — blessed  words  says  the  impatient  reader— but  whither 
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will  you  lead  me  ?*.One  nighty  when  ure  were  all  fast  asleep  and  tooT' 
hkg,  at  least  m);  &ther  was,  for  it  was  a  villainous  trick  he  had  with  his 
nose,  and  I  have  heard  him  declare  my  mother's  nose  was  just  as  mo- 
sical,  so  it  is  a  fiiir  presumption  that  they  were  both  snormg,  and»  as 
we  know  that  we  derive  many  of  our  physical  habits  from  our  parents, 
at  least  Haller  says  so,  and  I  am  not  arrogant  enough  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  phynoiogist,  there  is  every  ground  for  logically 
inferring  that  1,  being  their  child,  and  no  doubt  conceived  in  a  snore 
— ->(!  was  certainly  snored  to  many  a  time  during  the  nine  months  of 
my  gestati(Hi)-*-was  performing  on  the  same  wind  instrument  at  ihe 
same  identical  period  of  time  as  my  honoured  father  and  mother  were 
playing  on  their  bassoons ;  and  thus  the  reader  will  readily  perceive, 
.  without  my  pointing  it  out  to  him,  the  just  and  accurate,  at  least  the 
probably  just  and  accurate — and  a  high  degree  of  probability  amounts 
to  moral  certainty— mature  of  the  expression  I  used  above,  namely, 
not  only  that  we  were  all  fast  asleep,  but  all  snoring.  The  reconciling 
of  these  apparently  problematical  matters,  should  never  be  neglected 
by  a  writer  who  aspires  not  only  to  please  the  imagination,  but  to  sa- 
tisfy the  reason  of  his  readers.    Suppose  for  instance—^ 

Good  God !  who  will  dare  to  deny  the  truth  of  that  maxim  which 
we  have  so  often  heard  urged  by  moralists  as  a  cause  why  we  should 
be  cautious  in  our  conduct,  viz.  that  no  man  certainly  knows  the 
scope  of  his  intentions,  when  he  beholds  in  me  so  striking  an  instance 
of  its  truth  ?— -iHave  I  not  said^and  have  I  not  meant  to  perform  what 
1  said,  that  I  would  condnue  my  narrative  without  one  more  aberration, 
Without  one  more  divergent  course  from  the  main  road  of  my  text  ? 
And  yet  look  at  me  now  i  Here  am  I  at  the  end  of  my  third  chapter, 
and  the  reader  knows  no  more  how  I  came  to  be  to  inmate  of  Six  Pe- 
t^r  Pix*s  family,  or  to  what  the  often  used  monosyllables  ^  one  night'* 
refer,  than  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  Sad  incer- 
titude of  human  affairs !  Melancholy  proof  of  the  instability  of  man'^ 
mind  !  Deplorable  instance  of  the  mutability  of  things !  1  will  not  re- 
gret, however,  that  it  has  happened  if  I  can  think  to  my9e(fy  that  any 
one  who  reads  this  volume  has  learned,  from  its  occurrence,  to  rectify 
his  notions  of  moral  conduct,  and  to  form  the  firm  resolve  of  doing 
that,  in  this  life,  which  he  ought  to  do,  without  turning  to  the  right  or 
left  in  his  progress,  without  listening  to  the  syrens  which  beset  his 
course,  and  which  tempt  him  to  deviate,  but  whose  temptations  he 
cannot  yield  to  without  finding  himself,  at  the  end,  a  loser,  and  a  seri- 
ous loser  in  the  great  account  of  human  actions.'* 

From  this  sample  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  professed  object  of  the  narrative  is  evaded 
throughout  the  whole  work,  by  introducing  accidental  tales,  anec- 
dotes, and  opinions.  We  find  also,  at  p.  163,  the  fragment  ojf  a  sa- 
tire entitled  One  Thousand  Eig'ht  Hundred  and  Twelve^  in  which 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  is  thus  invoked : 

**  Stand  forth  thou  minstrel  of  the  simpering  throng*. 
Ring  of  eight  syUables  and  feudjd  song^ 
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Stand  ibrth  thou  idol  of  the  vftak  and  Tain, 
Who  pertly  prattle  o'er  thy  battle  strain ; 
"Who  sigh  and  weep,  and  swear  tliy  fluent  line 
^ttrpasses  all  the  labours  of  the  Nine. 
Stand  forth^— •** 

We  have  room  ooly  for  one  extract  more,  and  that  one  shall  be 
the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  which  we  think  is  drawn 
with  some  fidelity* 

^  The  talent  which  Mr.  Perceval  possessed  in  debate  was  a  dexterity 
in  reply>  which  never  forsook  him.  He  was  an  acute  arguer,  with  some 
degree  of  sophistry.  The  feeble  parts  of  his  adversary's  attack  he  was 
sure  to  note,  and  through  that  feeble  part  he  commonly  made  a  breach 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  assault  the  stronger  holds  of  defence.  His 
logical  precision  of  conception  was  sometimes  confused  by  a  verbosity 
of  expression.  His  mind  was  untired.  The  whole  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministration rested  upon  him,  for  his  colleagues  in  office  were  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  opposition ;  and  he  displayed  a  degree  of  skill 
and  firmness  in  managing  the  House  of  Commons  which  few  persons 
believed  him  to  possess.  The  entire  developement,  indeed,  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  minister  was  produced  by  circumstances  as  they  arose ;  and 
no  man  perhaps  ever  won  opinion  from  prejudice  more  perseveringly 
or  more  successfully  than  he  did.  There  was  an  appearance  of  can- 
dour and  sinceiity  in  his  manner,  which  irresistibly  prepossessed  those 
who  saw  and  heard  him ;  so  much  so,  that  I  believe  I  may  safely  affirm^ 
he  never  embraced  any  ojiunion,  or  continued  to  act  upon  any  opinion, 
but  from  a  firm  and  unfeigned  conviction  of  its  propriety.  ^  His  errors,** 
said  Mr.  Canning,  ^  were  the  errors  of  a  virtuous  mind." 

*<  One  art  he  pre-eminently  possessed:  that  of  conciliating  those 
whom  he  opposed.  He  never  seemed  to  ai^ue  with  anger.  Conscious 
that  he  had  a  right  to  maintain  his  own  sentiments,  he  always  appear- 
ed to  act  as  if  he  felt  that  the  same  right  belonged  to  every  other  indi- 
vidual. He  completely  exemplified  the  maxim,/orrf7rr  in  re^  MuavUer 
in  tnodo.    He  played  about  an  opponent,  but  always  made  advances: 
he  smiled  at  him  with  the  very  spirit  of  benevolence,  but  never  fiuled 
while  he  smiled  to  aim  the  blow  he  was  intending.  In  subtlety  he  was 
certainly  imequalled  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  must  be  allow- 
ed he  had  the  common  &ult  of  too  much  refinement-— he  sometimes 
so  spiritualized  his  ideas,  that  he  was  not  always  intelligible.  He  pos- 
sessed conuderable  powers  of  raillery,  which  he  knew  exactly  when  to 
apply,  and  he  applied  them  in  a  manner  that  amused  rather  than  of? 
fended.  H^jvas  often  sarcastic  too,  and  sometimes  bitterly  so.  1  have 
seen  him  most  triumphantly  successful  in  sarcasm  against  an  Honour- 
able Baronet,  and  especially  on  a  very  recent  occasion,  upon  that  Hon- 
ourable Baronet's  antipathy  to  the  horse-guards.    Even  in  the  very 
laurt  speech  hedelivered,  that  upon  Mr.  Brand's  motion  for  Parliamen" 
tary  Reform  (Friday,  May  8th),  be  was  very  happy  in  replying  to 
some  members  who  had  inveighed  against  ministerial  majoritiesy  as 
<^omposed  chiefly«of  place«men  and  pensioners.    The  suavity  of  bis 
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manner,  however,  never  forsook  htm :  and  it  was  hurdljr  possible  to  b^ 
offended  with  a  man  who  never  seemed  to  wish  to  offend  any  one. 
Whoever  has  watched  his  public  life  must  have  beda  often  struck  widi 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  conrtaatly  met  the 
united  attacks  of  the  opposition :  nev^r  dismayed,  never  discoooerfeed, 
never  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrender.  On  n^^hts  of  inp<MlaDt 
debate,  he  would  sit  a  whole  evening  tliroughi  listen  to  the  speeches 
on  both  siJes,  rise  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning)  and  with  al- 
most incredible  vivacity  and  dexterity  reply  to  them  all;  and  if  he  did 
not  always  produce  conviction,  he  at  least  removed  many  doubts  and 
many  objections. 

^  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  his  measures,  it  is  not  my  intentfon 
to  say  any  thing :  I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that,  take  him  alto- 
gether, I  know  not  the  man  who  is  capable  of  lilUng  exactly  the  same 
station.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  may  be  some  one  thus  capable,  whom 
circumstance  and  an  opportunity  may  draw  forth,  as  they  did  Mr. 
Perceval :  but,  at  the  present  moment,  such  a  man  does  not  politically 
exist." 


FROM    THE    SAME. 


Poetical  VaffOrUf;  contjuning  sn  Ode  to  We^  a  Hackneyed  Critic;  Low  Affibi- 
tion,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Baw;  a  Reckoning  with  Time ;  the  Lady 
of  the  Wreck,  or  Castle  Blameygig;  Two  Parsons,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt 
By  Geoi'^t  Colman^  the  younger.    1  vol.  4to.    1812. 

ALL  who  have  read  the  former  work  of  this  writer.  My 
Sight-gown  and  Slippers^  and  remember  the  iv^it  and  humour 
which  distinguished  that  production,  will  turn  with  no  ordinary 
curiosity  to  a  similar  work  from  the  saooe  pen.  We  wiU  venture 
to  assure  Mr.  Colman,  th^  the  present  vclume  will  add  largely 
to  his  reputation  in  the  opinion  ot  all  those  who  relish  wit  and 
sprightliness.  We  will  not,  however,  indulge  in  general  enco- 
miums, but  do  that  which  will  be  more  acceptable  to  th^  reader, 
extract  for  his  amusement  some  of  the  many  happy  passages  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 

The  Ode  to  We,  a  hackneyed  critic^  has  the  least  interest  of 
any,  !)ut  we  find  in  Low  Afnbitiony  or  The  Ljfe  and  Death  of 
Mr.  DaWy  every  thing  to  remind  us  of  the  facetious  muse  of 
George  Colman.  Mr.  Daw,  the  reader  must  know,  was  a  gen- 
tleman singularly  remarkable  for  the  ugliness  of  his  person  and. 
face ;  but  he  had  merit  and  he  had  ambition.  Ilia  merit  lay  in 
the  exquisite  accuracy  with  which  he  personated,  on  the  stage, 
bulls,  boars,  and  tigers.  Put  him  into  the  bellies  of  either  of  these 
animals,and  he  became  immediately  a  first-rate  performer.  Tberr 
was  his  merit.  '  But  Mr.  Daw  had  ambition  also,  and  that  ambi- 
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ticm  was  to  be  without  a  rival  in  hU  peculiar  path  if  excellence. 
It  happened,  however,  that  an  elephant  was  to  be  introduced  on 
the  stage,  and  one  man  beine  introdu<^ed  between  its  pasteboard 
sides  woiild  evidently  be  un^le  to  move  it.  Mr.  Daw,  therefore, 
was  to  have  a  partner  on  this  occasion,  and  in  that  partner  he  saw 
a  rival,  for  reasons  which  will  be  better  told  in  our  audunr's  own 
words : — 

A  pasteboard  elephant,  of  monstrous  sice, 
Was  form*d  to  bless  a  learned  nation's  eyes, 

And  charm  the  sage  theatrical  resorters ; 
And,  as  tWo  men  were  necessary  hi  it, 
It  was  decreed,  in  an  unlucky  minute^ 

That  Mr.  Daw  should  fill  the  hinder  quarters. 

The  HINDER  quarieTM  /  /  /—here  was  degradation  I 
Gods  I  mighty  Daw !— what  was  thy  indignation ! 

^  He  swore  a  tragic  oath— <<  by  her  who  bore  him  !*' 

(Meaning  the  dresser  of  the  tragic  queens) 
"  No  individual  behind  the  scenes. 
Should  walk  in  any  elephant  d^/are  him. 

^*  He*d  rather  live  on  husks, 
Or  dine  upon  his  nails, 
Than  quit  first  parts,  under  the  trunks,  and  tusks. 
And  stoop  to  second  rates,  beneath  the  tails ! 

"  'Twas  due  to  his  celebrity,  at  least, 

If  he  should  so  fiir  condescend 
To  represent  the  moiety  of  a  beast, 

That  he  should  have  the  right  to  choose  which  end.** 

The  managers  were  on  the  stage, 
To  whom  he  thus  remonstrated,  in  rage. 

^  I've  been  chief  lion  and  first  tiger,  here, 

For  fifteen  year  ;— 
That  you  may  teH  me^  matters  not  a  souse ; 

But  what  is  more. 

All  London  says  I  am  the  greatest  boar 
You  ever  had,  in  all  your  house. 

^  Of  all  InmdeMj  the  town  likes  me  the  best ; 

Over  my  head  no  underling  shall  jump 
I'll  play  your  front  legs,  shoulders,  neck,  and  breast> 

But  dunn  me  if  I  act  your  loins  and  rump  !'* 

Though  this  address  was  coarser  than  jack-towels, 
Although  the  speaker's  face  made  men  abhor  him, 
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Yet,  "ifbtn  t  lAan  acts  notliiti^  elie  but  bowe1% 
The  managers  might  have  some  bowels  for  him ; 

And  if  obdorate  managers  could  feel 

A  little  more  than  flint  or  steely— 
If  they  had  any  heart, 
On  hearing  such  a  forcible  appeal, 

They  might  have  let  the  man  reject  the  part. 

All  the  head  tniM^r  sM  to  it, 

Was  simply  thus^  ^  DMy  you  must  do  it.** 

And,  aito*  all,  the  manager  was  right; 

But  how  to  make  the  fatt  appear 

Incontnoverdble  and  clear, 
And  place  it  in  its  proper  lights— 
Pu2i3^  me  <)uite ! 

Come,  let  me  try.— Reader,  'twould  make  you  sweat, 
(You'd  pai^don  the  expression) 

To  see  two  fellows  g^ 

With  due  discretions-^ 

One  upright,  one  aslant,— 
Into  the  entrails  of  an  elephant : 

For,  if  vou*ll  have  the  goodne^k  to  rHle<!t 

On  the  consthifctloh  dftheiie  huge  brute  creatures, 
Youll  see  the  man  in  front  must  walk  ereet ; 
While  he  who  goes  behind  must  bend. 
Stooping,  and  bringing  down  his  features. 
Over  the  front  man  s  latter  end : — 
And  the  beast's  shape  requires,  partictterly. 
The  tallest  man  to  march  first,  perpendicularly. 

Now,  the  new  ifiside  man,  you*H  find. 
Was  taller  by  a  head  than  Daw ; 
Therefore  'twas  fit  that  Daw  should  wi^k  behind* 
According  both  to  equity  and  law. 

Daw,  for  a  time,  with  jealousy  was  rack'd. 
And  with  his  rival  wouldn't  act ; 
Nevertheless, 
Like  other  politicians  in  the  nation. 
Who  ca^'t  have  all  their  wishes. 
He  chose^  at  last,  to  coaletce^ 
Rather  ^han  lote  his  situation. 
And  give  up  all  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

^   The  house  was  cnunm'dr— the  elephant  appear'df— 
With  three  times  three,  the  elephant  was  cheer'd ; 
Shouts  and  huzzas  the  ear  confound ! 
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The  building  riqg)i««th^  bi^Wing  rQl4i4-r 
The  elephant  the  |Ht9  th^  ^^Rb^t  e^cb  box> 
The  elephanti  the  galleries  j|$#cmo4 1  . 

The  cilepl^ttt  waUL'f)  (iowp^ 
Befiuop  th^  1<^P^  ^-9  £^JiDate  the  tpwn. 

Daw,  with  his  vgly.  Qjice  inclined 

Jutt  ovpr  bis  ^1I  rivi^'a  sluil^. 
Bore,  bctr^o^t^ly  in  mind 

Hisaelf-love^s  Druisea,  and  ambition^a  hurts. 

Hating  the  man  by  whom  he  waa  diagraced. 

Who  from  hta  cap  had  piuck'd  the  choicest  feadieT) 
He  bit  him  in  the  part  where  honour's  placed. 
Till  hb  teeth  met  together. 

On  this  atta^  from  the  ferocioua  Daw, 
Upon  his  Paia  Baa^ 
The  man,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Roar'd  and  writhed, 
Roared  and  writhed, 
Roar'd  and  writhed,  and  roared  again'! 

That  beasts  ahould  roar  is  neither  new  nor  queer, 

But,  on  a  repetition  of  the  spite, 
How  waa  the  bouse  electrified  to  hear 

The  elephant  say,— ^<  Curse  you*  Di^w,  don't  bite  V 

9 

Daw  persever'd : — unable  to  get  out, 
The  Ull  man  $u;ed  about> 

And  with  gr^t  force  the  mighty  Daw  assail!d  ^— 
Both,  in  the  dark,  were  now  at  random  fighUng, 
HuflSng  and  cuffing,  kicking,  scratching,  biting^*— 

Though  neither  of  the  combatanu  prevail'd. 

It  was  the  strongest  precedent,  by  far, 

In  ancient,  or  in  modem  story. 
Of  sugh  a  desperate  intcatine  vKLVf 

Wi^ed  in  so  small  a  territory ! 

And,  in  this  civil  brawl,  like  any  other, 
Where  every  man  in  arms  his  country  ahatters, 

The  two  inhabitants  thumpM  one  another, 
Till  they  had  torn  the  elephant  to  tattera^-— 

And,  thus  uncased,  the  rival  actors 

Stood  bowing  to  their  geneioua  benebetora. 

Uproar  ensued !— -from  CYtty  side, 
Scene-shifters  ran  to  gather  up  the  hide  ; 

While  the  two  bowels  in  dismay, 
^iss'd,  hooted,  damn'd,  and  peltedr— i^dkM  away. 
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Reader,  if  yoa  would  further  know. 
The  history  of  Mr.  Daw,  'ds  brief  ;— 

He  died,  not  many  months  ago, 
Of  mortified  Amtution,  and  of  grief: 

For  when  live  duadrupeds  osurp'd  the  stage, 

And  which  are  now,  (but  may'nt  be  long)  the  ra^^f 
He  went  to  bed. 

And  never,  afterwards,  held  up  his  head. 
Awhile  he  languished,  looking  pale  and  wan ; 
Then,  dying,  saidy— ^'  Daw's  occupation  's  gone !'' 

If  any  one  can  read  this  extract  without  giving  to  its  author 
his  fuU  tribute  of  laughter,  we  can  only  say  we  do  not  envy  him 
hispowers  of  forbearance. 

-Th&  next  poem  is  The  Lady  of  the  Wrecks  or  Castk  Blarney- 
gigy  an  exquisite  and  happy  satire  upon  the  tuneful,  but  unmean- 
ing couplets  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  It  is,  9i  fact,  a  rich  and  hu« 
mourous  parody  upon  his  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  It  is  imposuUe, 
by  any  description,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  parody  is  carried  on.  They  who  would  know  it,  must 
read  the  work ;  we  can  only  attempt  partially  to  gratify  curiosity 
by  the  following  admirable  extract : 

^  The  egg  is  duntiest  when  'tis  swaUowM  new,* 

And  love  is  sweetest  in  the  honey-moon ; 
The  egg  grows  musty  kept  a  whole  month  through, 

And  marriage  bliss  will  turq  to  strife  as  soon. 

<<  O  butter'd  egg !  best  eaten  with  a  sp(>on, 

I  bid  your  yelk  glide  down  my  throat's  red  lane,t 
Ejmblem  of  love  and  strife  in  wedlock's  boon !" 

*  The  Uwmure  of  thoaght,  in  this  stanza,  is»  confessedly,  indebted  to  that 
sweet  commencement  of  tiie  fourth  canto  ki  the  Ladif  of  the  Lake,  where  a 
bridegroom  **  atamU  a  -wakeful  «^/tne/,"— and  tlien  pUteh  a  roae.  What  a  hup- 
piness !  what  an  elegant  novelty  in  that  idea !— to  make  the  bridegroom  per- 
Ibrm  the  usual  business  of  the  bride  !*-to  conrert  the  expression  of**pbickmg' 
0  rote,"  which  has  hitherto  been  figuratively  applied  to  the  mystic  garden  irri- 
gations of  a  lady,  into  a  much  more  proper  matterof-fiuct  operation  of  a  gen* 
llemrn. 

**  7%<? rote  itfairett  vhen  'Ht  hwk^  new*" Uc.  tie. 

See  Ijads  of  the  ZaJbr,— 4th  Canto. 
t  Young  Norman  says  to  the  Rose,— (how  pretty  to  talk  to  a  rose !} 

**  lUd^fOur  biottonu  in,  my  bonnet  vave/* 

If  the  weather  were  quite  calm,  he  probably  shook  his  head,  with  his  bonnet 
on ;  otherwise  it  may  be  supposed  he  had  much  less  chance  of  being  cbeyeA 
Imt  the  rose,  than  Sir  Tooleywhagg  by  the  egg,  who  was  popping  it  down  his 
4tkroat  with  a  spoon. 
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Thus  spoke  at  breakfast  the  O'Sbaughnashane^ 
^Vhat  time  his  bride,  in  bed,  napping  ftiU  late  was  hin. 

Conceits  more  ibnd  than  this  he  poured,* 
Conceits  with  which  false  taste  is  stored ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  alas !  are  broachM 
By  those  who  have  the  spot  approach'd 
Where  Poesy  once  cradled  lay, 
And  stolen  her  baby-clothes  away :— - 
Conceits,  in  song's  primeval  dress, 
Of,  oh !  such  pretty  prettiness ! 
That  the  inveigling  beldame  muse 
Seems  a  sham  virgin  from  the  stq^s  \ 
Or,  in  her  second  childhood  wil^ 
The  doting  nurse  that  apes  the  child. 
With  such  conceits,  such  feathery  lead,t 
Which  eitt^r  may  be  sung  or  said, 
Mock  fimcy  fiU'd  the  bridegroom's  head 
While  the  first  egg-shell  he  scoop'd  clean, 
Since  he  a  married  man  had  been. 
'Twas  only  on  the  night  before 
That  Father  Murtoch,  of  Killmore, 
Had  join'd  him  to  his  all  in  all, 
Judy  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl. 

Revered  by  all  was  Murtoch's  worth. 
Though  mystery  involved  his  birth  :\ 
For  when  his  mother,  on  a  mat. 
Watching  a  corpse,  at  midnight,  sat, 
The  body  rooe  and  strain'd  her  cliairms, 
Almost  two  minutes,  in  its  arms. 
From  which  embrace  too  soon  she  found 

•  '<  Such  fond  conceit,  half  aaid^  ha\f  nmg** 

^  *'  O  heavy  Ughtneu  !  leriotu  wudtyt 
Mi'^hapen  chaos  o/vell'SeerttiTtg'/omu  / 
Feather  of  lead,  brig-ht  gmoJtef**  ^c. 
Thus  lays  Shakspeare  of  Love :  bat  far  be  it  from  the  author  of  this  idle 
poem  to  ipeak  thus,  s^neraBjf,  of  the  Xm^  $/  the  hdkef 

\  See  Brians  the  priest*  (Ladv  of  the  Lake»  Canto  3d  }-*Ifi  a  note,  relative  to 
this  peraonage^  proving  that  tne  idea  of  his  origin  arose  from  a  traditional 
story,  a  curious  paasiq(e  is  quoted  from  MacfarUxM^  who  gives  an  account  of 
one  GiA»-ll9tfViMq|TeiwUb'c£.  This  tooth-breaking  name  signifies  the  Blach 
Child,  em  td  the  Benee. 

The  black  child's  mamnui  went  to  a  hill,  one  day,  on  a  party  of  pleasure, 
with  "  both  wenches  and  youthes,'*  to  gather  the  bones  of  dead  men  !— «nd 
they  made  a  fire  on  the  spot.  **  At  hist,  they  did  all  remove  from  the  fire«  ex- 
cept one  maid  or  wench :  she  being  qoietlie  her  alone,  without  anie  other  com« 
Sanie,  took  up  her  cloaths  above  her  knees,  or  therehy,  to  warm  her ;  a  wind 
id  come,  and  caste  the  ashes  upon  her,  and  she  was  conceived  of  ane  man- 
child.'*  How  much  more  appropriately  than  •fiyieot  might  GiUi-JMrJ^agrf 
vMch  have  invoked  the  **  cintres  ct  otna  parsntia  /" 
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Her  fiice  gnw  long,  her  waist  grow  roondy 
Tilly  prudes  first  tMtling  o*er  her  fiitei 
Bid  scorn  proclaim  her  in  a  state 
Which  women  wish  to  he  'tis  said. 
Who  love  their  lords  before  they're  dead. 
Exact  at  midnight,  nine  mondis  o'er, 
A  little  skeleton  she  bore. 
Soon  as  produced,  amid  the  glomn, 
Two  glow-worms  crept  into  die  room, 
Up  CO  its  skull  began  to  rise. 
The  sockets  fill'd,  and  ^ve  it  eyes. 
O'er  every  joint  did  spiders  iryve, 
Where  busily  their  webs  they  ^RfOTe ; 
The  cabin  smoke  their  texture  thin 
Soon  thicken'd,  *till  it  form'd  a  skin, 
^^  Now  it  may  pass,"  the  mother  cried, 
<'  May  pass  for  human !"— <md  she  died. 
This  tale  was  told  by  age  and  youth ; 
But  who  can  vouch  for  rumour's  truth  ? 
And  yet,  though  falsehood  quick  is  hatch'd, 
'Tis  certun,  when  the  corpse  she  wstch'd, 
She  watch'd  alone ;  or  watch'd  at  least. 
With  no  one  save  a  reverend  priest ; 
Whose  duty  'twas  to  see  the  clay 
Mingled  with  kindred  earth,  next  dsy« 
True,  he  was  ruddy,  tall,  and  stout, 
And  young— but  then  he  was  devout. 
A  rigid,  stanch,  and  upright  soul. 
And  excellent  upon  the  whole. 
Much  could  he  have  divulged,  but  fled 
From  questioning,  and  shook  his  head. 
Yet,  once  it  hapt,  when  closely  task'd, 
With  much  solemnity  he  ask'd, 
*^  If  unbegotten  'tis  by  me. 
Whose  but  the  corpse's  can  it  be?" 
This  speech,  that  Spread  from  roof  to  root. 
To  Irishmen  was  certain  proof: 
Proof  thatf— when  mooted  whether  shade 
Or  substance  can  have  fiirGed«  suud^-— 
Not  he  who  still  life's  course  mustnni. 
But  that  a  dead  man  gets  a  son." 

^'  llie  reader  will  judge  from  this  specimen  what  the  sort  of 
irony  is  employed  against  the  northern  minstrel,  but  we  ikuist 
repeat  that  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  whole  from  the  perusal  of  any  of  its  parts.  Tbe 
volume  concludes  with  the  Two  Parsons^  or  The  Tak  ^  a 
Shirt ;  the  incidents  of  which  are  unfortunately  too  tiite  tojiLMse 
much,  though  decorated  with  aU  the  humouroua  fiwcies  of  uccnige' 
Colman* 
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The  life  $ni  adowiiitmNii  of  tbe  Kight  Hoq.  Speacer  Peroeyal  i  including  i 
oopioat  natnlive  of  every  event  of  importanoe,  foreign*  and  domeatio,  iroqi 
hia  entnnee  into  public  life  to  the  preient  time ;  a  detail  of  his  assasaina- 
tiflB,  &e.  witii  the  probable  contequeo^ea  of  the  audden  overthrow  of  the 
renaina  of  the  adminatration»  fcc  ;  and  a  deydopement  of  the  delicate 
Inweatigmtkin.  Bmbelliahed  with  an  aceotate  likeneaa,  the  only  one  eve? 
taken.    By  Chariea  Vendam  WiUiama,  esq.    1  vd.  1813. 


THE  death  of  this  lamented  statesman  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Marquis  Wellesley,  threw  around  him  all  the  lustre  of  mar* 
tyidpm^  would  naturally  be  followed  by  some  attempt  to  gratify 
curiosity  as.  to  his  public  life.     The  time  is  evidently  too  recent 
far  any  thing  like  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  pditical  character ', 
but  a  delaikd  account  of  his  ministerial  acts  was  what  would  be 
eagerty  sought,  and  what  wHl  be  readily  found  in  tiie  present 
wdnme*      Mr.  Williams  has  collected  together  from  various 
public  documents,  a  sufficiently  interesting  mass  of  materials, 
well  qualified  also  to  meet  the  first  and  momentary  wishes  of  the 
puMk.    The  caner  of  Mr.  Perceval  as  a  minister,  is  distinctly 
marked  ;  but  it  were  desiraUe  that  his  early  life  could  have  been 
more  minutely  exhibited.     In  addition  to  what  relates  specifical- 
ly to  Mr.  Perceval,  we  have  an  account  also  of  the  trial,  defence, 
and  execution  o£  Bellin^iam,  some  guesses  at  the  delicate  inves' 
tigation^  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning,  Marquis 
WeUesley,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  subsequently  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  the  principal  speeches  on  the  first  motion  of  Mr. 
Wordey  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  some  reflections  upon  the 
probable  consequences  of  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  and  the  overthrow 
9fhu>admk^tratum.    Upon  the  latter  subject  it  is  a  pity  the 
aother's  sl^{acitJr  should  be  nugatory,  for,  mirabtk  dktu  !  Mr. 
Pereeval's  admmistation  still  stands,  corpus  sine  pectore.    The 
aristocratical  haughtiness  and  the  Icity  pretensicms  of  Lords  Grey 
and  Greenville  have  defeated  themselves ;  in  their  eagerness  to 
grasp  at  every  thing  they  have  sained  nothing ;  and  the  country, 
we  suspect,  hardly  laments  to  fina  itself  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
an  oligarchial  faction.   Let  it  never  be  foi^tten,  when  the  future 
historian  shall  relate  the  events  of  the  present  day,  that  two  men, 
who  professed  to  stand  up  for  the  deiU'est  rights  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  who  sounded  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other 
the  oppressed  state  of  four  millions  of  catholics,  who  maintained 
that  our  efforts  in  the  Pemnsula  were  calculated  only  to  aggravate 
the  evils  of  war  rather  than  to  redress  them,  who  asserted  that 
the  whole  policy  of  the  government  tended  only  to  the  ruin  of 
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the  country  ;  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  those  two  men,  when 
power  was  offered  to  them,  with  full  liberty  to  carry  wlu^ver 
measures  they  might  conceive  calculated  to  counteract  the  per- 
nicious system  against  which  they  had  for  many  years  inveighed, 
refused  to  take  power,  refused  to  do  all  that  good  which  thejr 
professed  themselves  able  and  willing  to  do  ;  refused  to  concili- 
ate Ireland,  to  save  England,  to  redeem  the  Spanish  cause,  to 
revive  our  commerce,  and  to  restore  amity  with  America— -for 
what  ?  because  they  were  not  permitted,  in  liminey  to  dbjoint  the 
household  ;  because,  though  all  these  great  questions  were  laid 
at  their  feet,  they  were  not  told,  as  a  preliminary,  whether  they 
might  turn  out  two  of  the  household  officers.  Such  is  the  con* 
fiistency  of  a  modem  whig  !  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  any 
thing  like  an  extended  enquiry  into,  the  probable  motives  of  their 
conduct,  or  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  shew  tlua  they  acted 
throughout  from  the  dictates  of  a  proud  and  measureless  ambi- 
tion, which  would  first  enslave  the  throne  before  it  would  consent 
to  serve  it.     To  return,  however,  to  our  immediate  object. 

The  volume  before  us,  ^though  hastily  produced,  has  a  good 
deal  in  it  which  deserves  notice,  especially  at  the  present  moment, 
when  many  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces  are  still  agitated  by 
the  public  mind.  We  shall  extract,  as  a  specimen,  the  foUowiD^ 
passap^e,  which  relates  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
Mn  Perceval's  life. 

^^  Developement  of  the  Delicate  Investigation. 

^<  Few  indeed  have  been  the  ministers  who  hi^ve  distinguished  them- 
selves hy  their  literary  productions,  or  whose  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  by  any  other  medium  than  their  measures  in  the 
cabinet.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  One,  at  least,  of  his  performances  in 
the  closet,  equally  with  those  in  the  cabinet  or  the  grand  council  of  . 
the  nation,  it  seems,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  knovrn  to  future  ages, 
by  means  of  a  most  mysterious  book.  This  book,  the  real  contents 
of  which  have  indeed  been  seen  by  very  few,  has  been  the  cause  of 
several  attempts  to  impose  something  else  upon  the  public,  as  being 
^  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THfi  BOOK*,  and  the  history  of  certain  transactions 
.between  some  exalted  personages,  Sec.  but  without  any  ground  what- 
ever beyond  conjecture,  founded  upon  the  general  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties,  Sec.  We  shall  now  trace  these  rumours 
to  their  source,  and,'  aided  by  the  clue  of  probability,  explore  a  laby* 
I  inth  of  error  snd  perplexity,  till  we  arrive  at  a  more  evident  degree 
of  certainty  upon  the  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained. 

^  In  the  year  1806,  during  the  existence  of  the  Talent  Administra- 
tion, it  for  thetirst  time  transpired,  that  very  serious  disputes  existed 
between  the  Prince  and  his  royal  consort,  and  that  his  Majesty  corres- 
ponded with  the  Princess  upoo  the  subject,  and  finally  issued  his  com- 
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mandf  that  Ail  investigation  should  take  place,  and  which  was  accord- 
ingly undertaken  by  a  special  committee  chosen  from  a  certain  num- 
ber of  noblemen. 

^  Oi^  the  part  of  one  of  these  eminent  personi^s,  the  whole  of  tliis 
business  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Perceval^  and  when  concluded)  it  wa& 
Mr.  Perceval  that  caused  the  whole  proceedings  to  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  book^  and  two  large  impressions  of  them  to  be  printed,  not- 
withstanding every  individual  person  engaged  in  this  business  was 
swQrn  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  ! ! 

<'  That  it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  his  proceedings  relative 
to  the  Book,  from  its  first  composition,  to  secure  to  himself  the  high 
office  he  filled,  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  In  vain  was  the  anxiety  of 
>ns  expressed  for  its  publication;  for,  from  the  moment  it  suited 

*.  Perceval's  purpose  to  conceal  it,  it  was  determined  the  public 
affould  not  be  gratified.  One  or  two  copies  for  his  royal  master,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Perceval  knew,  were  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The  Book 
was  the  steppiog-stone  to  the  late  minister's  ambition,  and  he  saw  and 
avsdled  himself  of  the  moment  when  any  thing  he  chose  to  ask  could 
not  be  denied.  The  contents  of  the  Book  Were  concealed  as  a  sacred 
deposit,  and  Mr.  Perceval  kept  the  key  4  and  thus  for  a  while  seemed 
to  consider  himself  a  king  of  kings  I 

'^  On  this  high  ground,  feeling  himself  without  a  rival,  which  Mr. 
Perceval  could  brook  as  little  as  any  man  in  power,  he  went  on  nearly 
three  years  before  he  attended  to  the  whispers  that  some  copies  of  the 
MYSTERIOUS  BOOK  Were  in  the  hands  of  several  persons.  This  rising 
uneasiness,  it  b  supposed,  produced  the  following  advertisement. 

^TU£  BOOK. — Any  person  having  in  their  possession  a  certain 
Book,  printed  by.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1 807,  but  never  fiublUhedy  with 
W.  Lindsell's  name  as  the  seller  of  the  same  on  the  title-page,  and 
will  bring  it  to  W.  Lindsell,  bookseller,  Wimpole-street,  will  receive 
a  handsome  gratuity.'— TVm^i?  Pafier,^7th  Marchy  1809. 

<^  Mr.  Perceval's  fears  on  this  head  were  not  groundless ;  for  several 
persons,  encouraged  by  the  large  sums  asked  by  a  few  holders  of  the 
book,  came  forward ;  some  received  five  hundred,  some  eight,  and 
one  person  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  a  copy.  In  £act,  it  is  supposed 
that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  buying 
up,  and  in  concealing  Mr.  Perceval's  mvstbrious  boor  from  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

'*  But  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  it  was  Mr.  Perceval's  fate  to 
be  again  visited  with  dreadful  forebodings,  in  relation  to  the  Book,  only 
a  short  time  before  his  decease,  when  the  Bill  for  making  provision 
for  the  Princesses  was  before  the  Commons.  He  then  sent  for  every 
person  whom  he  knew  was  acquainted  with  the  Book,  and  expressed 
his  apprehensions  that  its  contents  had  been  improperly  divulged. 
As  it  might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion,  these  persons  attested 
their  innocence,  and  Mr.  Perceval  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
satisfied. 

^^  All  this,  upon  which  the  public  may  rely,  ought  to  convince  them 
likewise  of  the  little  reliance  that  should  be  placed  upon  what  has  been 
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calkd,  <  The  Spirit  of  the  Book/  or  any  other  publicdtienii,  nMoft  hfts 
pretended  to  narrate  a  history  of  the  difi^nce  between  two  ezaketf 
personages. 

^-  Relative  to  what  has  been  said  in  Parliament  with  respect  ta  tliis 
MYSTERIOUS  BOOK,  We  shall  refer  to  what  war  said  respectiD^  tlie 
Prince  Regent^s  Message,  dclrvered  on  Wednesday,  March  20,  rda- 
tive  to  provision  for  the  Princesses,  when  referring  to  Ac  speech  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  ^  with  regard 
to  the  separation  of  the  royal  persons  alluded  to,  he  should  say  nothing. 
He  might,  and  did  lament  it  as  much  as  any  one  could,  but  neither  as 
a^mimster,  n^r  in  any  other  character,  did  he  iee!  himself  caKed  upon 
lo  say  any  thing  on  the  subject.  (Hearj  hear^  hear  /) — As  to  wdMt 
had  been  said  respecting  the  grant  of  the  10,000/.  additional  to  4le 
<i}ueen,  the  comiteittee  must  be  aware,  that  it  was  entirely  of  a  diffir- 
ent  nature  from  that  now  under  consideration.  Its  object  was  to  ena- 
ble the  Queen  to  meet  expenses  which  she  would  be  likely  to  iBcur 
unconnected  in  any  manner  with  the  Princesses.  There  was  no  nit- 
orease  in  the  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  above  that  of  the  King^ 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  diminution. 

*  Mr.  Whitbread  defended  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bennett)  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  and  thought  it  most  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  Princess  of  Wales  placed  in  that  situation  in  which  he 
believed  every  person  in  the  country  wished  to  see  her.  It  was  rather 
alarming  to  understand  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  a  re- 
conciliation should  take  place  in  a  quarter  where  every  one  must  de* 
sire  it,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  to  come  down  to  the 
House  to  ask  a  new  grant  There  was  no  impropriety  in  enquiring 
as  to  the  situation  of  die  Princess  of  Wales.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  said,  that  he  would  state  nothings  as  a  minister^  on  the  aub- 
}ect ;  but  the  time  was,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  only 
willing  to  give  information  to  every  subject  iiv  the  country^  but  had  a 
book  readt/y  which  was  to  have  gone  not  only  through  the  public  of 
this  country,  but  through  all  Europe.  T/iia  Book  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  since  fiurchaaed  ufi  and  iu/ffireaaed^  for  what  reason  ha 
knew  not.  Undoubtedly,  as  counsel  to  her  royal  highness,  he  was  in  a 
situation  the  most  natural  to  be  called  upon  for  information,  though  it 
was  possible  he  might  now  remain  mute,  when  he  intended  to  have 
had  ten  thousand  tongues.  But  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  not  only 
inferior  to  the  Queen  in  point  of  real  income,  but  the  Queen  bad  the 
advantage  of  being  also  on  the  establishment  with  her  husband.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  was  living  in  retirement,  at  Black- 
heath,  for  as  to  separation,  though  he  and  others  had  used  the  word, 
the  pul^Iic  knew  nothing  more  than  that  she  lived  in  retirement ;  and 
now  they  knew,  that  if  ever  matters  came  on  a  better  footing,  a  fresh 
grant  of  money  would  be  demanded.  It  had  been  said,  that  they 
might  go  into  the  enquiry  on  the  civil  list  after  the  grant  was  made  ; 
but  making  the  grant  under  such  circumstances,  was  parting  with  an 
advantage  to  which  he  could  ^not  consent.  He  should  concur  with 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ponsonby),  in  votmg  against  the  resolution  * 

«  Being  further  pressed  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  the  Chan- 
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eellor  of  the  Exciie^uer  wid*  that  ^  As  to  what  he  .was  bound  to  do  as 
&r  tts  k  afieclcd  his  own  character  and  conduct)  he  should  always 
ittd^  fur  himself.  {Hgart  hear  /)  He  did  sot  know  with  what  view  the 
vi^hit  lion.  genUeman  now  came  forward*  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
fiiatC)  that  neither  in  his  character  as  counsel  to  lier  royal  highness^  io 
«ifhich  he  had  important  duties  to  peribrm,  nor  as  minister,  nor  in  any 
othbr  capacity,  did  he  see  any  means  of  brin^ag  a  charge  against  her 
FQi^al  highness,  nor  did  he  entertain  any  opinion  calculated  lo  throw 
the  sUg^est  refiexion  upon  her,  and  further  than  this  he  should  not 
Utttte.  As  to  the'  situation  of  her  royal  highness,  he  had  no  instraciion 
to  ftfopose  9DY  additional  grant ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  ^^tleman,  who 
BOW,  tor  the  first  time,  suggested  it,  could  induce  Parltament  to  thi&k 
&vourahiy  of  such  a  measure,  he  iUioukl  be  inclined,  ibr  one,  to  give 
that  disposition  its  fuM  efiect.' 

*  Mr.  Whitbread  thought  it  extraordinary,  that  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  (the  Chaacelior  of  the  Exchequer),  should  recommend  parila* 
nicntto  send  a  message  to  the  Prince,  .He  had  stated,  that  he  received 
no  instruction  to  propose  a  grant  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  wb% 
in  other  words^  be  had  given  no  advice  to  that  effect.  They  had  heard 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  state  but  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  no  imputa- 
tion  could  attach  to  her  royal  highness,  but  he  should  not  target,  that 
ahef  did  «t  one  time  stand  stigmatised,  that  he  was  once  «bout  to  .pubp 
iiflh  in  her  deienoei  but  that  she  still  remained  unvindicated. 

<  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  what  he  had  ataSed  with 
respect  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was,  that  neither  in  his  situation  as 
counsel  lo  her  royal  highness^  nor  in  any  other  character,  was  he  coQ- 
acious  that  there  existed  a  ground  of  charge.  He  shouild  fdwaya  be 
pr€|>ared  to  make  the  same  statement.' 

**  Upon  this  important  debate  it  was  observed  at  the  time,  that 
*  Mf.  Perceval,  the  fiiotts  Mr.  Perceval,  had  been  the  counsellor  and 
fiiend  of  this  illustrious,  and,  we  believe,  deeply  injured  personage-** 
he  had  been  the  champion  of  her  cause,  and  the  public  accuser  of 
those  suspected  of  having  aimed  a  blow  against  her  reputation  and 
her  happiness— 'he  proclaimed  her  innocence,  and  defied  her  enemies 
lo  si^iatantiale  a  single  charge  derogatory  to  her  honour—- yet  the  mo*- 
ment  he  hod  it  m  his  power  to  serve  her,  and  to  prove  the^oerity  ot 
hia  former  professions,  the  reUgiotu^  the  fdoiu^tht  moral  Mr.  Perceval^ 
passes  by  his  cliem  with  marked  neglect-^he  abandons  his  fnend*^ 
Ihe  <  illustrious  and  injured  stranger'  b  forgotten:  and  in  the  intended 
artan^ments  for  the  comfort  and  digai^  of  the  Princess  of  England, 
the  wife  of  his  royal  Master— 4he  Princess  Regent,  the  fiiture  Queen 
of  the  British  Empire,  is  not  noticed  1  not  even  onee  alkided  to  in  the 
message  from  the  throne,  though  that  message  was  tirawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  legislature  wider  the  direction  of  her  late  counseUov 
and  friend  I— ^Thfe  tear  may  fidl  upon  the  cheek  of  injured  beauty,  but 
the  fiiou$  Mr.  Peroeval  wifl  not  stretch  forth  hia  hand  to  cheer  the 
sufferer,  lest  he  should  lose  his  balance,  and  totter  from  the  seat  of 
power  !  !  In  the  course  of  this  debate^  the  reported  Sefiarationy  the 
Delicate  Inquiry^  and  the  suppression  of  The  Booky  were  all  touched 
upoo.    At  last,  Mr.  Pcrcevd — the  />ioti*— the  (Qlerant  Mr.  Perceval 
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rosei  with,  apparently  great  reluctance,  and  coldly  declared,  ^hc  could, 
not  recollect  any  thing  vMch  it  wa^flo^Mie  to  bring  as  a  charge  agamat 
the  Princeat  of  ITo/rx.'— 'Now,  this  we  conceiTe  the  important  point ; 
for  a  total  oe/iaration  has  been  much  spoken  of;  and  it  has  been 
roundly  and  very  generally  asserted,  that  the  intended  measure  ^f 
separation  was  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Perceval's  continuance  ia 
office  ;  but  as  the  minister  cannot  bring  a  charge  of  criminalttjrf 

THERE   CAN   BE   NO   GROUNn   FOR   THE   SEPARATION-^and  this   may 

ultimately  preserve  England  from  much  distraction  and  calamity. 
*  ^^his  discussion,  it  was  fondly  imagined,  would  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  whole  of  that  history  which 
the  three  great  counsellors  of  her  royal  highness,  an  illustfious  duke» 
the  present  I^rd  Chancellor,  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
thought  fit  at  the  time  (1806)  to  print,  as  the  means  of  her  justifica* 
tion.  That  the  materials  which  Mr.  Perceval  printed,  were  consider- 
ed as  sufficient  for  her  justification,  were  beyond  all  doubt. 

*^  As  to  her  royal  highness's  debts,  it  was  perhaps  in  this  respect 
rather  illiberal  to  refer  to  the  fetes  and  the  parties  at  Blackhcath  to  all 
the  Percevals,  and  all  the  friends  and  finvouritcs  of  the  Percevals,  in- 
cluding the  Wilson's,  &c. ;  her  royal  highness's  liberality  in  christen- 
ing presents  to  the  little  Percevals,  and  all  their  maids,  and  all  their 
wet-nurses,  and  all  their  dry-nurses.  It  is  admitted,  that  at  Blackheath 
her  royal  highness  became  50,000/.  in  debt.  If,  upon  an  enquiry  into 
the  items  of  that  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, then  her  hero,  advocate,  and  champion,  helped  her  to  spend  it, 
how  does  it  become  him  to  say  that  he  has  no  provision  to  offer  ibr 
her,  and  reproach  those  who  consult  her  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the 
throne  with  an  interested  interference,  merely  because  they  never  par- 
took of  her  bounty. 

^  Mr.  Perceval,  who  knows  right  well  the  author  of  the  mysterious 
book ;  Mr.  Perceval,  the  ci-devant  champion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  Delicate  Investigation  ;  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
Prince's  favourite,  and  the  Prime^ Minister  of  England,  admitted  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  her  Royal  Highness  has 
come  pure  and  untouched  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal.  Why,  then,  is  she 
not  admitted  to  enjoy,  at  least,  the  cold  formalities  of  court  etiquette^ 
and  the  other  exterior  advantages  of  her  exalted  rank  ?  This  court 
etiquette  may,  no  doubt,  have  no  o  harms  for  her,  but  it  would  infuse 
life  and  health,  and  spirit,  into  thousands.  Every  tradesman  in  Lon- 
don has  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  birth-day  ball,  or  a  drawing-room 
at  St  James's,  even  at  the  close  of  a  reign,  uniformly  remarked  for 
patriarchal  simplicity  in  the  Sovereign.  ^Then,  what  a  stimulus  might 
be  given  to  the  declining  trade  of  this  great  metropolis  by  a  brilliant 
court,  amply  supplied  as  it  is  by  the  public,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Princess  (now  pronounced  injured)  amiable  and  blameless,  and  a 
Prince,  always  celebrated  for  taste,  magnificence,  and  splendour. 
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MASSACRE  AT  JAFFA. 


Dr.  CLARKE  in  his  travels  through  the  Holy  Land  passed 
through  Jaffa,  the  scene  of  the  supposed  massacre  by  Bonaparte. 
Of  this  he  gives  the  following  account,  on  which  no  comments 
are  necessary.  The  testimony  of  this  learned  traveller,  and  of  a 
captain  of  a  man-of-war,  with  that  of  other  gentlemen  now  living, 
must  weigh  against  the  uncertain  reports  of  individuals  not  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  spot  :-— 

^^  Jaffa  appeared  to  be  almost  in  as  forlom  a  state  as  Rama  ; 
the  air  itself  was  sdll  infected  with  the  smell  of  unburied  bodies. 
We  went  to  the  house  of  the  English  consul,  whose  gray  hairs' 
had  not  exempted  him  from  Frendi  extortion.  He  had  just  ven^ 
tured  to  hoist  again  the  British  flag  upon  the  roof  of  his  dwelling; 
aad  he  told  us,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was  the  only  proof 
of  welcome  he  could  offer  us,  as  the  French  officers  under  Bona- 
parte, had  stripped  him  of  every  thing  he  possessed.  However, 
m  the  midst  of  all  his  complaints  against  the  French,  not  a  single 
syllable  ever  escaped  his  lips  respecting  the  enormities  supposed 
to  be  committed,  bv  means  of  Bonaparte's  orders  or  connivance, 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa.  As  there  are  so  many 
living  witnesses  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  representation,  and  the 
character  of  no  ordinary  individual  is  so  much  implicated  in  its 
result,  the  utmost  attention  will  be  here  paid  to  every  particular 
likely  to  illustrate  the  fiftct ;  and  for  this  especial  reason,  because 
that  imUviduai  is  our  enemy.  At  the  time  we  were  in  Jaffa,  so 
soon  after  the  supposed  transactions  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
the  indignation  of  our  Consul,  and  of  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
against  the  French,  were  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  would  not  have  said  to  vilify  Bonaparte,  or  his  officers ;  but 
this  acc&sation  they  never  even  hinted.  Nor  is  this  alL  Upon 
the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Jaffa,  walking  with  Captain  Culver- 
house  along  the  shore  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  order  to  join 
some  of  our  party  who  were  gone  in  search  of  plants  and  shells, 
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a  powerful  and  most  offensive  smell,  as  from  dead  bodies,  which 
we  had  before  experienced  more  than  once,  in  approaching  the 
town,  caused  us  to  hesitate  whether  we  should  proceed  or  return. 
At  this  moment  the  author  observed  the  remains  of  bodies  in  die 
Band ;  and  Captain  Culverhouse  being  in  doubt  whether  they 
belonged  to  human  bodies,  or  those  of  catde^  removed  a  part  of 
the  sand  widi  his  sword,  and  uncovered  part  of  a  hand  and  arm. 
Upon  this,  calling  to  our  friends,  we  told  them  what  we  had  dis- 
covered ;  and  returning  to  the  Consid's  house,  asked  him  the 
cause  of  the  revolting  spectacle  we  had  witnessed.  He  told  us^ 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  bodies  carried  thither,  during  the 
late  plague,  for  interment ;  but  that  the  sea,  frequently  removing 
the  sand  which  covered  them,  caused  ^m  to  be  thus  exposed  ; 
and  he  cautioned  us  in  future  against  walking  that  way,  as  the 
infection  might  possibly  be  retained,  not  only  by  those  bodies^  but 
by  the  clothes,  and  other  things  there  deposited. 

*^Some  years  after.  Captain  Wright,  who  is  now  no  more, 
waited  upon  the  author,  at  Ibbotson's  Hotel,  in  Vere-street,  Lon- 
don, to  give  an  account  of  what  he  jocosely  termed  his  scepticiam 
upon  this  subject ;  when  these  and  die  following  particulars  were 
related  to  him,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  testimony  of  Captai^L 
Culverhouse,  Mr.  Crips,  Mr.  Loudon,  and  others  who  were 
with  us  in  Jaffa,  as  to  the  fact.  Captain  Wright  still  maintained 
the  charge ;  and  the  author,  finding  the  testim<Miy  afforded  by 
himself  and  his  friends  liable  to  give  offence,  reserved  all  he  had 
to  say  upon  the  subject  until  it  should  appear  in  its  proper  place^ 
as  connected  with  the  history  of  his  travels  ;  always,  however, 
urging  the  same  statement,  when  appealed  to  for  information. 
A  few  months  after  Captain  Wiight's  visit.  Captain  Culverhouse, 
who  had  been  employed  in  a  disunt  part  of  the  kingdom,  recruit* 
ing  for  the  Navy,  came  to  London,  and  meeting  the  author  in 
public  company  at  table,  asked  lum,  with  a  smile,  what  he  thouriit 
of  the  reports  circulated  concerning  the  massacre,  &c.  at  Js&u 
The  author  answered,  by  saying,  that  it  had  long  been  his  inten- 
tion to  write  to  Captain  Culverhouse  upon  the  su^ect,  and  that 
it  was  very  gratifyii^g  to  him  to  find  the  puiport  of  his  letter  so 
satisfactorily  anticipated.  Captain  Culverhouse  then,  before  the 
whole  company  then  present,  expressed  lus  astonishment  at  the 
industrious  propagation  of  a  story,  whereof  the  inhabitants  of 
Jaffa  were  ignorant,  and  of  which  be  had  never  beard  a  syllaUe 
until  his  arrival  in  Endand.  The  author  knows  not  where  dis 
story  originated ;  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  the  testimony 
he  thinks  it  now  a  duty  to  communicate.^' 
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D££M ING  the  following  iatereflking  account  worthy  of  a 
km  periahable  record  than  the  columns  of  a  newApaper,  I  trans<* 
mit  it  for  insertion  in  jrour  magazine.  It  was  communicated  to 
me  bj  a  mutual  friend,  as  exhibiting  a  striking  picture  of  war  in 
reafity,  divested  of  ^  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  of  its 
parade.  So  splendid,  ^d  yet  at  the  same  time  so  mournful  an 
event,  to  many  families,  as  the  storming  ttod  capture  of  Badajoz, 
has  rarefy  ocoirred  in  modem  times.  A.  O.  C. 

Camp  before  Badijoz^  5th  April,  1812. 

31  DBAR  FRIBta>» 
ved  here  a  few  days  since,  with  a  detachment,  by  Villa 
Fraoca,  Santacem,  Thomar,  Abras^es,  and  Elvas.  We  march- 
ed fourteen  days  vgp  a  hilly  countiy,  abiHit  eig^ten  miles  a  day, 
without  halting.  The  Portuguese  behaired  tolerably  well,  but 
they  usually  pot  on  a  most  forbidding  aspect  when  presented  with 
a  billet,  Hooking  like  some  people  in  England  when  they  receive 
» lawyer^s  biU,)  yet  I  met  with  good  accommodations  in  general, 
cxoepil  aa  Abnmtes*  An  opimon  is  very  prevalent  among  the 
common  Portuguese  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  us ; 
they  Aerefea«  make  their  market  of  us,  and  will  be  sorry  when- 
ever the  war  is  finished.  The  more  enlightened  think,  however, 
very  differently ;  their  soldiers  improve  much ;  and  we  have  two 
fine  regiments  with  us. 

We  expect  to  storm  Badajoz  to-night  in  three  separate  places, 
so  I  shall  soon  see  real  service  ;  and  it  is  eacpected  to  be  very 
sharp  work  unless  they  sittrrender,  which  is  not  likely,  as  general 
Phibppon  is  a  very  determined  follow.  The  French  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  short  ol  powder  and  shot ;  or  perhaps  they  are  reser- 
ving it  for  us  to-nigpbt«  They  fire  a  shell  or  bomb  about  every 
two  minutes,  while  we  keep  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  breaches 
and  upon  the  town. 

Alyaon»  15th  April. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  storming  of  Ba* 
dajoz. 

At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  on  Monday  the  5th  of  April,  we 
were  formed  without  knapsacks,  and  in  half  an  hour  marched  in 
an  indirect  line  towards  the  town,  under  strict  orders,  ^^  thai  not 
a  whisper  should  be  heard  J^  Part  of  the  5th  division  were  to 
attack  the  town  on  the  south  side,  while  the  3d  division,  to  which 
I  was  attached,  with  their  ladders  were  to  scale  the  citadel,  and 
the  rest  were  to  assault  the  grand  breach. 
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I  procured  a  soldier's  jacket,  a  firelock,  sixty  round  of  ball* 
cartridges,  and  was  on  the  right  of  nciy  company. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  will  give  you  some  information  which 
I  have  since  obtained,  to  shew  you  where,  and  to  what  we  were 
going !  The  governor  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  engineers 
in  Ae  French  service,  and  he  has  so  proved  himself;  though  our 
fire  was  continued  at  the  breach,  he  had  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
into  the  ground,  with  sword  blades  and  bayonets  fixed  to  theoi, 
slanting  outwards  ;  behind  this  a  chevauaf  defritT^  was  chained 
at  both  ends  across  the  breach;  the  beam  of  it  about  a  foot 
square,  with  points  on  all  sides  projecting  about  a  yard  from  the 
centre,  and  behind  that  was  a  trench  four  feet  wide  and  four 
deep.  Covering  aH  these,  soldiers  were  planted  eight  deep, 
the  two  first  ranks  to  fire  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  thosejbehind 
to  load  for  them.  Thus  prepared,  he  told  the  men,  *^  if  they 
stuck  to  their  posts,  aH  the  troops  in  the  world  could  not  enter.^ 
Trenches  were  idso  dug  about  fifty  yards  round  the  breach  in 
case  we  did  get  in !  In  short  the  oldest  officers  say  that  no  jJace 
has  been  defended  with  so  much  science  and  resolution  in  our 
times. 

On  the  march  all  was  silent,  except  that  our  cannon  kept  up 
their  fire  at  the  breaches,  till  we  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  town,  when  there  were  two  or  three  fire  balls  thrown  from 
it  in  different  directions,  one  of  which  falling-  close  to  us,  we 
silently  whispered  to  each  other,  ^^  Now  it  rvill  begin  /"  As  the 
first  division  of  our  troops  approached  the  place,  the  whole  town 
appeared  as  if  it  were  one  mme,  every  yard  throwing  out  bombs, 
cannon  balls,  &c.  Sec,  grape-shot  and  musket*balls  flying  also  in 
every  direction.  On  the  fire-balls  striking  near  us,  we  moved 
out  of  the  road  to  the  green  sward,  but  the  cannon-balls'  hissed 
by  us  along  die  grass,  and  the  musket-balb  flew  like  hail  about 
our  heads;  we  immediately  began,  therefore,  to  run  forward, till 
we  were  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  bridge  across  the 
first  ditch,  and  then  the  balls  came  so  thick  that,  as  near  as  I  can 
judge,  twenty  must  have  passed  in  the  space  of  a  miuutCi  within 
a  yard  of  my  head. 

While  we  were  running  on  the  grass  one  or  two  men  dropped 
every  minute,  and  were  left  behind ;  but  now  they  fell  faster. 
^Vhen  we  came  to  the  bridge,  which  was  about  two  yards  wide, 
and  twelve  yards  long,  the  balls  came  so  thick  that  I  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  getting  across  alive.  We  then  began  to  ascend  the 
hiU,  and  were  as  crowded  as  people  in  a  fair.  We  had  to  creep 
upon  our  bands  and  knees,  the  ascent  being  so  steep  and  rocky ; 
and  while  creeping,  my  brother-officer  received  a  ball  in  the 
brain,  and  fell  dead  !  Having  got  up  this  rock,  we  came  to  some 
palisadoes,  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  wall ;  these  we  broke 
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dowii^  but  behind  llifliii  was  a  ditdi  thrae  feet  deep,  and  just  be* 
hand  that  a  flat  space  about  m  yards  broad,  and  tbcoi  a  hill  thrown 
up  eiffht  feet  high.  These  passed,  we  approached  a  second  ditch, 
and  then  the  wall,  which  was  tweii^*MX  &et  high,  against  which 
we  planted  six  or  seven  ladders. 

The  hill  is  much  like  that  at  Greenwich,  about  as  steep  and  as 
highk  Just  as  I  passed  the  palisadoed  ditch,  there  came  a  dis- 
chaige  of  grape-shot  from  a  twentf-four  pounder,  directly  into 
that  flat  space,  and  about  twelve  fine  fdlows  sunk  upon  the 
ground,  uttering  a  groan  that  shook  the  oldest  soldier  to  tne  soul. 
Ten  of  them  never  rose  again,  and  the  nearest  of  them  was  within 
a  foot  of  me,  and  the  farthest  not  four  yards  4istant«  It  swept 
away  aU'  within  its  range.  The  next  diree  or  four  steps  I  took, 
Mras  upon  this  heap  of  dead !  You  read  of  the  borr<Mrs  of  war,  yet 
little'  understand  what  thev  mean ! 

When  I  got  over  this  nill*  into  ikt  ditch,  under  the  wall,  the 
dead  and;  wounded  laty  so  thick  that  I  was  continually  treading 
ispon  them*  A  momentary  pause  took  place  about  the  time  we 
reached  the  ladders,  ocoaMoned  I  apprehend  by  the  grape-shot, 
and  by  the  numbers  killed  from  off  the  laddci« ;— -but  all  were 
soon  up,  and  formed  again  in  the  roadf  just  over  the  walL  We 
now  cheered  four  or  five  times !  When  we  had  entered  the  cita* 
del,  adiichi  was  directly  after  we  had  soded  the  ¥rali,  no  shot 
came  amongt  us ;  the  batteries  there  had  been  silenced  before  we 
wore  over,  and  we  formed  opposite  the  two  gateways,  with  orders 
U>*^to  ki  no  force  hrtak  thrmigh  t».''    I  was  in  the  front  rank  \ 

As  soon  as  Fbilippon  heard  that  we  were  in  die  citadel,  he  or-^ 
dered  two  thousand  men  ^to  retake  U  atoll tmenUi^  but,  when 
he  was  told  diat  the  whole  of  the  third  division  had  got  in, 
^*  then,'*  said  he,  ^  give  up  the  town.'' 

One  battery  fired  about  two  hours  after  we  were  in,  but  those 
near  the  breach  were  quiet  in  half  an  hour,  part  of  the  fifth  divi- 
sion which  got  in  on  the  south  having  silenced  them.  The  at* 
tack  upon  die  breach  fsyled ;  it  was  renewed  a  second  time ;  and 
again  a  third  time,  with  equally  bad  fortune,  which  made  Lord 
Wellington  say,  ^  The  third  division  has  saved  my  honour  and 
gained  the  town*" 

We  continued  under  arms  all  nig^  About  fifty  prisonen 
were  made  in  the  citadel.  Philippon  withdrew  into  Fort  Su 
Christoval,  and  most  of  the  cavalry  esc^iped  by  the  Sally  Port* 
By  the  laws  of  war  we  were  allowed  to  kill  all  we  found,  and  our 
scddiers  declared  they  would  do  so ;  but  an  Englishman  cannot 
kill  in  cold  blood ! 

Our  regiment  did  not  fire  a  gun  the  whole  time*    I  saw  one 

*  The  Escarpment.  f  The  Coyeied  Way. 
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instance  of  braverjr  on  the  part  of  die  Frendi,  just  befiire  the 
grape-shot  came ;  eight  or  ten  Frenchmen  were  standing  on  the 
battery,  No.  32,  one  of  our  regiqients  fired  and  killed  one  or  two 
of  them,  but  the  rest  stood  like  statues ;  they  kept  on  firing  till 
there  were  but  two  left,  when,  one  of  them  being  shot,  the  other 
jumped  doWn. 

The  town  is  about  the  size  of  Northampton ;  all  the  houses 
near  the  breach  were  completely  battered  down,  and  most  of  the 
others  damaged. 

In  the  morning  I  returned  to  the  camp,  and  by  day-lig^t  re- 
traced my  steps  of  the  night  before.  In  every  place  I  passed  a 
great  many  wounded ;  I  saw  eight  or  ten  shot  through  the  faoe, 
and  their  heads  a  mass  of  clotted  blood,  many  with  limfaa 
shattered,  many  shot  through  the  body,  and  groaning  most  pite- 
ously  ?  I  found  the  body  of  my  brother  officer  on  the  hill,  his 
pantaloons,  sword,  epaulet,  and  hat,  taken  away :  the  dead  lay 
stretched  out  in  every  form,  some  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  by 
bombs,  many  had  been  stripped  naked,  and  others  had  been  rolled 
in  the  dust,  with  blood  and  dirt  sticking  «11  over  them ! 

When  I  came  to  the  spot  where  the  grape-shot  first  struck  us, 
the  bodies  lay  very  thick  !  but  even  there  they  bore  no  compa- 
rison to  the  heaps  in  the  breach,  where  they  lay  one  upon  another 
two  or  three  deep,  and  many  in  the  ditch  were  half  out  and  half 
in  the  water ! 

I  shall  now  give  you  my  feelings  tfirough  the  whole  affiiir,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  when  you  read  this  you  will  feel  similarly.  I 
marched  towards  the  town  in  good  spirits ;  and,  when  the  balls 
began  to  come  thick  about  me,  I  expected  every  one  would 
strike  me  :  as  they  increased,  I  regarded  them  less ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  I  was  quite  inured  to  danger,  and  could  have 
marched  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  When  the  grape-shot  came,  I 
suffered  more  for  those  who  fell  than  for  myself;  and,  when  I 
first  trod  upon  the  dead  heaps,  it  was  horrible !  In  the  next 
twenty  or  thir^  step  I  trod  upon  many  more  dead,  but  each 
impression  became  less  terrible ! 

*        «*        «        «        *        •        ••        • 

You  see  then  that  I  have  literally  been  within  a  few  inches  of 
death,— upon  the  very  verge  of  eternity !  With  yoa,  when  two 
or  three  of  your  acqusuntance  die,  you  say,  **  These  are  awful 
times,  death  has  been  very  busy !"  Here  he  was  busy  indeed ! ! 
Of  three  officers,  with  whom  I  dined  that  day,  one  was  killed 
and  another  severely  wounded,  yet  not  a  hair  of  mv  head  has 
been  hurt !  I  am  indeed  in  better  health  than  ever  I  was  in  my 
Kfe.        #.*        *:*        #        *..#        •        # 
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MISS  sKWAsays  wax. 

A  GENTLEMAN  having  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of 
thb^lady's  will,  we  lay  such  parts  of  it  before  our  readers  as  we 
conceive  may  be  interesting ;  but,  in  publishing  these  extract^, 
we  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  perhaps  more  of  the  real  character 
of  the  writer  will  appear  than  in  any  of  her  works  ;  for  what  is 
written  under  the  awful  expectation  of  death,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  most  unfeigned,  delivered  upon  the  strength  of  pre* 
sent  feelbgs,  fearless  of  incurring  other  censure  than  that  of  the 
Deity. 

^*  I,  Anne,  or  as  I  have  generally  written  niyself  Anna  Seward, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  do  make  and  publish  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  following.  I  desire  to  have  a 
frugal  and  private  funeral,  without  any  other  needless  expense 
than  that  of  a  lead  coffin,  to  protect  my  breathless  body.  If  the 
dean  and  chapter  shall  not  object  to  our  family  vault  in  the  choir 
being  once  more  opened,  I  desire  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  my  late 
dear  father ;  but,  lif  they  should  object  to  disturbing  the  choir 
|>avement,  I  then  request  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  him  who  was 
my  faithful  excellent  frioad,  through  the  course  of  37  years,  tbt 
late  Mr.  John  Saville,  in  the  vault  which  1  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  remains,  in  the  burial  ground  on  the  soufii  side  of  the 
Litchfield  catiiednd :  I  will  that  my  hereafter  executors,  or  trus- 
tees,  commission  one  of  the  most  approved  sculptors  to  prepare 
a  monument  for  my  late  father  and  his  family,  of  the  value  of 
SOOL  ;  that  with  consent  of  the  dean  and  the  chapter,  they  take 
care  the  same  be  placed  in  a  jproper  part  of  Litchfield  cathedral :  te 
every  servant  living  in  my  family  at  tiie  time  of  my  decease,  who 
shall  have  properly  conducted  him,  or  her  self,  during  my  last  ill- 
ness, I  bequeath  proper  mourning,  and  ten  poimds  each  in  money, 
above  what  quarterly  wages  may  then  be  due  to  them ;  it  being 
my  custom  to  pay  tbeir'wages  every  quarter.  To  the  maid  ser- 
vant who  shall  live  with  me  at  my  death,  I  leave  all  the  apparel 
which  I  have  worn,  my  best  laces  excepted ;  which  best  laces, 
whether  they  be  on  gowns,  or  handkerchiefs,  or  lie  unmade  up 
in  my  drawers,  I  bequeath  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smitii, 
now  of  the  close,  Litchfield,  together  with  all  such  contents  of 
the  bureaus,  which  I  have  always  kept  locked  up,  as  she  may 
choose  to  accept.  To  my  beloved  and  honoured  friend  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler,  and  Miss  Ponsooby,  of  Llangolenvale,  Denbigh- 
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shire,  I  kave  each  a  ring,  value  five  giuneas,  or  any  other  nioiv 
acceptable  Bsemorial  of  my  attachoiem  to  them,  to  the  said  afldomt, 
as  they  may  choose.    To  my  higUy^esteemed  Miss  Corawallis, 
daughter  of  die  present  Bishop^of  Litchfield,  I  also  leave  a  mo« 
ing  ring  of  the  value  of  five  guineas  f  also  to  my  loug  dear  trt 
Mrs.  Mary  Powys,  nowof  CDfton,near  Bristol,  I  leave  the  si 
small  memorial  of  our  30  years' friendship  and  correspondence. 
Also,  I  leftve  to  Mr.  Wm.  Feaxy,  of  Utchfidd,  the  sum  of  five 
guineas,  either  for  a  mourning  nng,  or  any  other  more  accepts- 
ble  token  of  my  esteem  and  respect  for  his  virtues ;  and  die 'same 
to  my  friend  Thomas  Lister,  Esq*  of  Armitage.  To  my  e^eem^ 
ed  friend  and  correspondent.  Dr.  William  Hussey,  I  leave  a 
mourning  ring  of  the  same  value,  viz.  five  guineas.  To  my  Und 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hussey  Wyrley,  I  bequeath  a  mourning 
ring,  of  the  value  of  two  guineas ;  mkI  to  my  cousins,  Mrs*  Tho-  1 

mas  White,  Mrs.  Susannah  Burrows,  Mrs.  Hincidey,  of  Lildi*  i 

field,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  now  of  Winterboum,  I  leave  a  monimi^ 
ring,  of  two  guineas  value ;  and  the  same  also  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Simpson,  wife  of  my  exacutm' ;  and  the  same  to  Mr.  Ironmanger, 
now  of  Litchfield. 

^*  My  curious  fan,  of  ancient  datCj  but  exytdeite  worimanM^j 
and  with  a  fresh  mount  of  red  leather,  I  bequeath  to  Mis.  White, 
wife  of  my  executor,  Mr.  Thomas  Wliite,  together  with  my  best 
diamond  ring,  and  the  miniature  picture  of  myself,  by  tfaie  fane 
celebrated  IMuers.  The  nuniature  picture  of  my  late  dear  fiididr, 
by  Richmond,  I  leave  to  my  cousm,  Mrs.  Susannah  Bunows. 

««  To  nly  cousin,  the  Rev.  Henry  WUte,  I  leave  die  fine  por- 
trait of  my  hte  father,  by  the  late  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby;  alao 
all  the  temitifiil  drawings  in  my  possession,  by  the  Rev.  WSliam 
Bree,  now  of  Coleshill,  Warwiekshire. 

^^  The  valuable  Italian  portrait,  now  in  my  green  pcrloary  '^ 
the  property  of  the  said  Hemy  While,  a  lofai,  not  a  gift  to  me. 
I  desire  it  miqr  be  restored  to  him  at  my  dcadi.  Sify  own  pic** 
ture,  by  the  late  Mr.  Romney,  I  bequeath  to  my  friend  and  exe* 
cutor,  Charles  Simpson,  provided  he  be  living ;  if  not,  I  bequeads 
the  said  picture  of  mjrself ,  to  my  ot)ier  executor,  Mr.  Thomas 
White ;  and  to  the  said  Mr.  Thomas  White,  I  also  leave  Ae 
miezzotinto  print  of  the  dying  St.  Stephen,  by  West^  also  Ae 
eocquuite  engraving  Instrucdon  Pfttenielle  :  eadi  of  them  Were 
presented  to  me  by  my  late  dear  friend  Mr.  Saville,  for  whose 
sake,  as  well  as  for  mine,  I  know  be  will  value  them.  Tlie 
beautiful  portrmt  of  my  father's  mother,  by  the  famouB  Sir  Pacer 
Lely,  is  the  property  oiF  my  cousin  Mrs.  Susaimah  Burrows  ;  a 
loan,  not  a  gdt,  to  me ;  and  as  such,  to  be  restored  to  her  at  my 
death.  The  miniature  picture  of  my  late  dear  friend  Mr.  Saville^ 
drawn  in  the  year  1770,  by  the  fatte  cefebrated  artist  Smart,  and 


which  al  the  time  it  was  taken,  and  dariM  maajr  successive  yeai^ 
was  an  exact  rrsemWance  of  the  ori^nal,  I  bequeath  to  his  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  I  luiow  will  value  and  preserve  it 
as  a  jewel  above  all  prize;  and  in  case  of  her  previous  demise, 
I  bequeath  the  said  predaua  miniature  to  her  daughter  Mnu 
Honora  Jager>  exhorting  the  aind  Honora  Jifger^  and  her  heira^ 
into  whose  hmda  ^soever  it  mayJlM,  to  gxuxrd  it  xvith  oacredcare 
from  the  sun  and  from  damp^  ae  I  have  guarded  itj  that  eo  the.pos^ 
terity  of  my  vamedfriend  may  know  what,  in  his  prime,  was  th^ 
form  oj  inm  whose  \iund  through  l\fe,  by  ihe  acinorwledgment  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  could  discern  the  superior  ponufers  of  talent 
and  virtue,  was  the  seat  af  liberal  endowment^  warm  piety,  and 
energetic  benevolence*  The  mezzotinto«eograving  firom  a  picture 
of  Roma^,  which  is  thus  inscribed  on  a  tablet  at  top,  *^  Sudi 
was  Honora  Sneyd,''*  I  beuueath  to  her  brother  Edward  Sneyd^ 
fsq.  if  he  survives  me ;  if  not,  I  bequeath  it  to  his  4uniable 
daughter.  Miss  Emma  Snej^l,  entreating  her  to  value  and  pre- 
serve it  as  the  perfect,  though  accidental,  resemblance  of  her 
aunt,  and  my  ever  dear  friend,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  *  all 
her  virgin  glories^^eauty  and  grace,  sensibility  and  goodness^ 
superior  intelligence,  and  unswerving  truth.  To  my  before  men- 
tioned friend,  Mrs*  Mary  Powvs,  in  consideration  of  the  true 
and  unextinguishable  love  which  she  bore  to  the  original,  I  be- 
queath the  mimature  picture  of  the  said  Honora  Sneyd,  drawn  at 
fiuxton,  in  the  year  1 776,  by  her  gallant,  faithful,  and  unfortunate 
lover.  Major  Andre,f  in  his  18th  yean  That  was  his  first  at« 
tempt  to  delineate  the  hunum  fiice,  consequendy  it  is  an  unfavour- 
able, and  most  imperfect,  resemblance  of  a  most  distinguished 
beau^. 

^^If  I  should  die  before  I  have  committed  for  publication  such 
of  my  wridngs  in  verse  and  prose  as  I  mean  shall  constitute  a 
miscellaneous  edition  of  my  works,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  I 
%ive  and  bequeath  them  to  my  friend  and  correspondent  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Edhiburgh,  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, &c.  The  said  compositions  of  mine  will  be  found  in  a  blue 
hair  trunk,  tied  up  together,  with  a  coloured  silk  braid,  to  whidx 
trunk  my  maid  will  direct  my  executors.  This  bequest  to  Mr* 
Scott  consists  of  all  my  writings  in  verse,  which  have  passed  the 
press,  together  with  those  which  yet  remaim  unpublished ;  also 
a  collection  of  my  juvenile  letters  from  the  year  1762  to  June 
1768 ;  also  four  sermons,  and  a  critical  dissertation.  Hie  verse 
consists  of  two  half*bound  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  compo- 

*  For  a  copy  of  this  interesting  portrait,  with  a  biographical  mefnoir,  tee 
Lady's  Museum  for  October,  1811. 

t  Vide  Museum  for  October,  1811. 
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situms;  aho  at  diis  time  of  six  manuscript-books,  in  quarto 
sheets,  and  only  sewed  together.  With  these  I  desire  may  be 
blended— my  poems  which  already  have  been  regularly  and  sepa- 
rately published ;  printed  copies  of  whicb  will  be  found  with  the 
manuscript  verses  r  and  from  those  printed  copies  I  desire  the 
press  for  this  collective  edition  may  be  struck ;  some  slight  ake- 
rations,  inserted  in  my  own  hand  writing,  will  be  found  in  those 
printed  copies,  and  I  hope  attended  to.  With  the  aforesaid 
poetry  will  be  found,  and  widi  which  I  desire  may  be  puMished, 
the  three  first  books  of  an  epic  poem, -entitled  Telemachus.  It  is 
raised  on  the  basis  of  Fenelon's  work,  so  entided,  but  my  poem 
is  a  widely  excursive  paraphraae*  Its  completion  was  long  my 
wish,  but  1  could  never  find  leisure  for  the  task.  With  the  above 
mentioned  verse  will  be  found  a  small  collection  of  -my  late  be- 
loved father's  poetry,  which  I  desire  may  be  admitted  into  the 
said  miscellany,  and  eucceed  to  my  own.  To  these  metrical  com« 
positions  from  his  pen  and  from  mine^  I  desire  my  Juvenile  Let- 
ters may  in  succession  be  added,  llie  critical  dissertation  of 
defending  Pope's  Od3rssey  against  the  ofour^/ criticisms  of  Spence, 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Scott's  judgment  to  publish  or  suppress,  as  he  may 
thhik  best.  If  its  publication  be  his  cIkmcc,  I  could  wish  that 
tract  might  fellow  the  Juvenile  Letters  in  the  course  of  the  edi* 
tion  ;  last  the  four  sermons,  unless  Mr.  Scott  should  conclude  it 
better  to  publish  tiiem  separately  from  die  edition,  and  periiaps 
at  a  different  period :  at  dl  events,  I  would  have  the  letters  suc- 
ceed the  poetry,  as  in  Warhurton^s  ediHon  of  Pofie^s  works .  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  eligible  to  print  tne  said  edition 
of  my  works  in  pocket  volumes  octavo,  with  an  engraving  pre- 
fixed, taken  by  one  of  our  best  London  artists,  from  Romney's 
picture  of  me,*  bequeathed  to  my  friend  and  hereafter  named 
executor,  Charles  Simpson,  which  I  know  he  will  have  the  good- 
ness  to  lend  for  that  purpose.  In  the  before  mentioned  blue  hair 
trunk  will  be  found  twelve  half-bound  quarto  volumes ;  they  con* 
tain  such  letters,  or  parts  of  letters,  to  numerous  correspondents, 
from  the  year  1784  to  die  present  day,  as  appeared  to  me  worth 
the  future  attention  of  the  public*  Voluminous  as  is  the  collection^ 
it  does  not  include  a  tzventieth  part  of  my  epistolary  writing 
from  the  period  at  which  those  twelve  books  commenced.  I  give 
and  bequeath  these  twelve  volumes  to  Mr.  A.  Constable,  bcNok- 
seller,  in  Edinburgh,  the  gentleman  who  publishes  Mr.  Wahcr 
Scott's  poetic  compositions.  I  bequeath  thsm  to  him  rather  than 
to  Mr.  Walter  Soott,  since  the  abhorrence  in  which^  both  in  a 
moral  and  religious  point  ofvieiOyfrom  the  close  of  the  campaign 

*  Why  then  have  they  chosen  one  which  'she  confesses  was  not  like,  and 
drawn  St  the  age  of  aerenteen. 
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m  lf9S,  I  have  heU  the  destructive  system  in  this  country  which 
ha^  ruined  the  Continent^  endangered  the  independence  of  Great 
Britain^  obstinatehf  pursued  against  the  remonstrances  ofvnsdom^ 
and  the  warnings  oj  successive  e^scomjiture^  is  too  fervently  avow- 
ed in  the  course  of  these  letters^  and  i^  too  hostiie  to  Mr.  Scotfa 
political  attachments  and  connexions^  for  the  possibiJittf  of  its 
being  eligible  for  him  to  become  their  editor.  I  wish  Mr*  Con- 
stable to  publish  two  volumes  of  the  said  letters  annually,  not 
classing  th^m  to  separate  correspondents,  but  suffering  them  to 
succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  and  as  he  finds  them  in 
the  volumes. 

^^  To  my  hereafter  mentioned  executors  and  trustees,  I  com- 
mit the  inspection  of  all  my  letters  from  my  different  correspond- 
ents, and  of  all  my  papers,  diose  excepted,  which  are  designed 
for  the  press ;  and  I  trust  in  Am  discretion  to  destroy  all  useless 
papers  and  btters*^^ 

With  the  violent  phillipic  still  tingling  in  our  ears  against  her 
favourite  Mr*  Walter  Scott,  we  leave  the  lady.  The  rest  of  her 
will  is  like  the  will  of  most  other  people,  and  only  relates  to  her 
evtate,  her  goods,  and  chattels; 
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THE  natural  history  of  the  Stril^  or  as  it  is  called  in  Vimnia 
the  Sora,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  Cootj  is  to  the  most  of  our 
sportsmen  involved  in  pnrfbund  and  inexplicable  mystery.  It 
comes,  they  know  not  whenoei  and  goes,  they  not  where*  No 
one  can  detect  their  first  moment  of  arrival;  yet  all  at  once  the 
reedy  shores  and  grassy  marshes  of  our  large  rivers  swarm  with 
theto,  thousands  being  sometimes  found  within  the  space  of  a  few 
acres.  These,  urtien  they  do  venture  on  wing,  seem  to  fly  so 
fieeUy,  and  in  such  short  fluttering  flights  among  the  reeds,  as  to 
render  it  highly  improbable  to  most  people  that  theycould  possi- 
bly make  their  way  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  Yet,  on 
the  first  smart  frost  that  occurs,  the  whole  suddenly  disappear 
as  if  th^  had  never  been. 

The  Rail  or  Sora  belongs  to  a  genus  of  birds  of  which  about 
thirty  diflmnt  species  are  enumerated  by  naturalists ;  and  those 
are  distributed  over  almost  every  region  of  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  general  character  of  these  is  every  where  the 
same.  They  run  swifdy,  fly  slowly,  and  usually  with  the  legs 
hanging  down ;  become  extuemely  mt ;  are  fond  of  concealment ; 
and  wherever  it  is  practiod)le,  prefer  running  to  flying.  Most 
of  them  are  migratory,  and-  abound  during  the  summer  in  cer>- 
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tttB  eounfiies*  die  inhabitant  of  which  have  very  rafdy  a&  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  seeing  them.    Of  this  \BsXy  the  Lar^  Rail  oil  Britain  is 
a  striking  example.  This  bird,  which  dacisg.the  simmer  months 
may  be  heard  in  almost  every  grass  and  clover  field  in  tlie  kii^- 
dom,  uttering  its  common  note  Crek^  Crtk^  ftom  sunset  to  m  late 
hour  in  the  night,  is  yet  unknown,  by  sight,  to  more  than  luae- 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  Its  wdl  known  ay,'  says  Bewick,  ^  is 
first  heard  as  soon  as  the  grass  becomes  long  enough  to  shelter  it, 
and  continues  till  the  grass  is  cut ;  but  the  bird  is  seldom  seen, 
for  it  constandy  skulks  among  tlie  thickest  part  of  the  herbsn;e» 
and  runs  so  nimbly  through  it,  winding  and  doubling  ia  every 
direction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  near  it ;  when  hard  pushed 
by  the  dog  it  sometimes  stops  short,  and  squat*  dowq,  by  wMdt 
means  its  too  eager  pursuer  overshoots  the  spot,  and  loses  die 
trace*    It  seldom  springs  but  when  driven  to  extremirp",  and  ge<« 
nerally  flies  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  but  never  to  a  great  di»- 
tsmce;  as  soon  as  it  alights  it  runs  off,  and  before  ihe  fowler  has 
reached  the  spot  the  bird  is  at-a  considerable  distance.^    The 
Water  Crake^  or  Spotted  Rail  of  the  same  oountty,  whidb  in  iis 
plumage  approaches  nearer  to  our  Rail,  is  anotlier  notable  ex- 
ample of  tne  same  general  habit  of  the  genus.    *  Its  common 
abode,'  sayB  the  same  writer,  *  is  in  low  swampy  grounds,  ia 
which  are  pools  or  streamlets  overgrown  with  willow,  reeds  and 
rushes,  where  it  lurks  and  hides  itself  with  great  ctrcumspectioD; 
it  is  wild,  solitary  and  shy,  and  will  swim,  dive  or  skulk  under 
.any  cover,  and  sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  knocked  on  the  head, 
ra'thw  than  rise  before  the  sportsman  and  his  dog.'    The  Water 
Rail  of  the  same  country  is  equally  noted  for  the  like  habits.   Id 
short,  the  whole  genus  possess  this  strong  &mily  character  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  I  killed  two  of  theae 
birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savannah,  m  Georgia,  where  they 
have  never  been  observed  during  the  summer.  On  the  second 
of  the  May  following  I  shot  another  in  a  watery  thicket  below 
Philadelphia,  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  in  what 
is  usually  called  the  NecA.  This  last  was  a  male,  in  full  pluaiage. 
We  are  also  informed,  that  they  arrive  at  Hudson's  Bay  early  in 
June^  and  again  leave  that  settlement  for  the  south  early  in  au- 
tumn.  That  many  of  diem  also  remain  here  to  breed  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  persons  of  credit  and  intelligence  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  both  here  and  on  James  river,  in  Yirgima,  who 
have  seen  their  eggs  and  young.  In  the  extensive  meadows  diat 
border  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  it  was  formerty  common,  be- 
fore the  country  was  so  thickly  setded  there,  to  find  young  Bail 
in  the  first  mowing  time  among  the  grass.  Mr.  James  Bartram, 
brother  to  die  botanist,  a  veneiaUe  mA  still  acdve  man  of  eighty* 
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three,  aod  well  acquainted  with  thb  bird,  says,  that  he  has  often 
seen  and  caught  young  Rail  in  his  own  meadows  in  the  month  of 
June ;  he  has  also  seen  their  nest,  which  he  says  is  usually  in  a 
tussock  of  Rmss,  is  formed  of  a  litde  dry  grass,  and  has  four  or 
five  eggs  Ota  dirty  whidsh  colour,  with  brown  or  blackish  spots; 
the  young  run  off  as  aoon  as  they  break  the  shell,  are  then  quite 
black,  and  run  about  among  the  gfass  like  mice*  The  old  ones 
he  has  very  rarely  observed  at  that  time,  but  the  young  often. 
Almost  every  old  settler  along  these  meadows  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  has  occasionally  seen  young  Rail  in  mowing  time ;  and 
aU  agree  in  describing  them  as  covered  with  blackish  down.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  residence  of 
many  of  these  birds  both  here  and  to  the  northward  during  the 
summer.  That  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  relative  to  their  win- 
ter retreat,  will  appear  more  particularly  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  account*— -^During  dieir  residence  here,  in  summer, 
their  manners  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the  Water  Crake 
of  Britain  already  quoted;  so  that,  though  actually  a  different 
species,  their  particular  habits  and  common  places  of  resort,  and 
eagerness  for  concealment,  are  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  nature 
of  the  climates  will  admit. 

Early  in  August,  when  the  reeds  along  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware have  attained  their  full  growth,  the  Rail  resort  to  them  in 
great  numbers  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  of  which  they, 
as  well  as  the  Rice,  birds  and  several  others,  are  immoderately 
fond.  These  reeds,  which  appear  to  be  the  zizania  panicula  ef- 
fusa  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  zizania  clavulosa  of  Willdenow,  grow 
up  from  the  soft  muddy  shores  of  the  tide  water,  which  are  al- 
ternately dry,  and  covered  with  four  or  five  feet  of  water.  They 
rise  with  an  erect,  tapering  stem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
being  nearly  as  thick  belpw  as  a  man^s  wrist,  and  cover  tracts 
along  the  river  of  many  acres.  The  cattle  feed  on  their  long 
green  leaves  with  avidity,  and  wade  in  after  them  as  far  as  they 
dare  safely  venture.  They  grow  up  so  close  together  that,  ex- 
cept at  or  near  high  water,  a  boat  can  with  difficulty  make  its  way 
through  among  them.  The  seeds  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
plant,  the  blossoms  or  male  parts  occupying  the  lower  branches 
of  the  pa^cle,  and  the  seeds  the  higher.  These  seeds  are  near- 
ly as  long  as  a  common  sized  pin,  somewhat  more  slender,  white, 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  very  nutritive,  as  appears  by  their  effects 
on  the  various  birds  that,  at  this  season,  feed  on  them. 

When  the  reeds  are  in  this  state,  and  even  while  in  blossom, 
the  Rail  are  found  to  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  great  num- 
bers. These  are  generally  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  full  and 
promising  crop  of  the  former.  As  you  walk  along  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  at  this  season,  3rouhear  them  squeaking  in  every 
VOL.  viii«  3  G 
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direction  like  young  puppies;  if  a  stone  be  thrown  among  tbe 
reeds  there  is  a  general  outcry,  and  a  reiterated  kuk  kuk  Jktij  some-^ 
thing  like  that  of  a  guinea  fowL  Any  sudden  noise,  or  the  <&- 
charge  of  a  gun,  produces  the  same  effect.  In  the  mean  time  none 
are  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  at  or  near  high  water;  for  when  the 
tide  is  low  they  universally  secret  themselves  among  the  intersti- 
ces of  the  reeds,  and  you  may  walk  past  and  even  over  then» 
where  there  are  hundreds,  without  seeing  a  single  individuaL 
On  their  first  arrival  they  are  generally  lean,  and  unfit  for  the  tar 
ble ;  but  as  the  reeds  ripen  they  rapidily  fatten,  and  from  die 
twentieth  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October  are  ezcdle&t, 
and  eagerly  sought  after.  The  usual  method  of  shooting  then, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  is  as  follows.  The  sportsman  fur- 
nishes  himself  with  a  light  batteau,  and  a  stout  experienced  boat- 
man, with  a  pole  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  thickened  at  the 
lower  end  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  too  deep  into  the  mud* 
About  two  hours  or  so  before  high  water  Aey  enter  the  reeds, 
and  each  takes  his  post,  the  sportsman  standing  in  the  bow  ready 
for  action,  the  boatman  on  the  stem  seat  pushing  her  steadily 
through  the  reeds.  The  Rail  generally  spring  ^Qfi^y*  ^  the  boat 
advances,  and  at  a  short  distance  a-head,  are  mstandy  shot  down, 
while  the  boatman,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  spot  where  the  bird 
fell,  directs  the  boat  forward  and  picks  it  up  as  the  guhner  is 
loading.  It  is  also  the  boatman's  business  to  keep  a  sharp  look 
out,  and  give  the  word  mark^  when  a  Rail  springs  on  either  side 
without  being  observed  by  the  sportstnan,  and  to  note  the  exact 
spot  where  it  falls  until  he  has  picked  it  up ;  for  this  once  lost 
sight  of,  owing  to  the  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  reeds, 
19  seldom  found  again.  In  this  manner  the  boat  moves  steadily 
through  and  over  the  reeds,  the  birds  flushing  and  falling,  the 
gunner  loading  and  firing,  while  the  boatman  is  pushing  and  pick- 
ing up.  The  sport  continues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  high  water, 
when  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  floating  reeds,  as  also  the  backwardness  of  die  game  to 
spring  as  the  tide  decreases,  oblige  them  to  return.  Several  boats 
are  sometimes  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  a  per- 
petual cracking  of  musketry  prevails  along  the  whole  reedy  shores 
of  the  river.  In  these  excursions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  ac- 
tive and  expert  marksman  to  kill  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  a  tide. 
They  are  usually  shot  singly,  though  I  have  known  five  killed  at 
one  discharge  of  a  double  barrelled  piece*  These  instances  how- 
ever are  rare. 

The  flicrht  of  these  birds  among  the  reeds  is  usually  low ;  and, 
shelter  being  abundant,  is  rarely  extended  to  more  than  fifty  or 
one  hiindred  yards.  When  winded  and  uninjured  in  their  legs, 
they  swim  and  dive  witii  great  rapidity,  and  are  seldom  seen  to 
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rise  again.  I  have  several  times,  on  such  occa3ion8,  discovered 
them  clinging  with  their  feet  to  the  reeds  under  the  water,  and  at 
other  times  ski:dking  under  the  floating  reeds  with  their  bill  just 
above  the  surface.  Sometimes  when  wounded  they  dive,  and 
rising  under  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  secret  themselves  diere, 
moving  round  s|s  the  boat  moves,  until  they  have  an  opportunity 
x>f  escaping  unnoticed.  They  are  feeble  and  delicate  in  every 
thing  but  the  legs,  which  seem  to  possess  great  vigour  and  ener- 
gy, and  their  bodies  being  so  remarkably  thin,  or  compressed  as 
to  be  less  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  through  transversely,  they 
are  enabled  tp  pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  When  seen  they 
are  almost  constantly  jetting  up  the  tail.  Yet,  though  their  flight 
among  the  reeds  seems  feeble  and  fluttering,  every  sportsman  who 
28  acquainted  with  them  here,  must  have  seen  them  occasionally 
rising  to  a  considerable  height^  stretching  out  their  legs  behind 
diem,  and  fi3nng  rapidly  across  the  river  where  it  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  widdi. 

Such  is 'the  mode  of  rail  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia.  In  Virginia,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  James 
river  within  the  tide  water,  where  the  Rail  or  Sora,  are  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  they  are  also  shot  on  the  wing,  but  more  usually 
taken  at  night,  in  the  following  manner.  A  kind  of  iron  grate  is 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  stout  pole,  which  is  placed  like  a  mast,  in  a 
light  canoe,  and  filled  with  fire.  The  darker  the  night  the  more 
successful  is  the  sport.  The  person  who  manages  the  canoe  is 
provided  with  a  lig^t  paddle  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length ;  and 
about  an  hour  before  high  water,  proceeds  through  among  the 
leeds  which  lie  broken  and  floating  on  the  surface.  The  whole 
flJMioe  for  a  considerable  wav  round  tiie  canoe  is  completely  en* 
lightened;  the  birds  stare  with  astonishment,  and  as  they  appear 
are  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  paddle,  and  thrown  into  the 
canoe.  In  this  manner  from  twenty  to  eighty  dozen  have  been 
killed  by  three  negroes  in  tile  short  space  of  tiiree  hours ! 

At  the  same  season,  x>r  a  littie  earlier,  they  are  very  numerous 
m  tiie  lagoons  near  Detroit,  on  our  notthem  frontiers,  where  an- 
odier  species  of  reed  (of  which  they  are  equally  fond)  grows  in 
shallows  in  great  abundance.  Centkmen  who  h^ye  shot  them 
there,  and  on  whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  assure  me,  that  they 
differ  in  notiiingfrom  those  they  have  usually  killed  on  the  shores 
of  tiie  Delaware  and  Schuylkill;  they  are  equally  fat,  and  ezqui- 
aite  eating.  On  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  these  reed's 
are  not  to  be  found,  this  bird  is  altogether  unknown;  though 
along  the  marshes  of  Maurice  river  and  other  tributary  streams 
of  the  Delaware^  and  wherever  the  reeds  abound,  the  Rail  are 
sure  to  be  found  also.  Most  of  them  leave  Pennsylvania  before 
Vti€  end  of  October,  and  the  sputhem  states  early  m  November, 
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though  numbers  linger  in  the  warm  southern  mardMs  tint  whole 
winter.  A  very  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  lives  m 
Kittiwaji,  near  a  creek  of  that  name,  on  the  borders  of  James  ri* 
ver,  informed  me,  that  in  burning  his  meadows  early  in  Mvcb, 
they  generally  raise  and  destroy  several  of  these  birds.  ThaK  the 

great  body  of  these  Rail,  winter  in  countries  beyond  the  United 
tates,  is  rendered  highly  probable  from  their  being  so  frequent- 
ly met  with  at  sea,  between  our  shores  and  the  West  India  islands. 
A  captain  Douglass  informed  me,  that  on  his  voyage  from  Sc 
Domingo  to  Philadelphia,  and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  hook 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  one  night  the  man  at  the  helm  was 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  crash  on  deck  that  broke  the  glass  in  the 
binnacle,  and  put  out  the  light.     On  examining  into  the  cause, 
three  Rail  were  found  on  deck,  two  of  which  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  other  died  soon  after.    The  late  bishop  Madison, 
president  of  William  and  Mary  college,  Virginia,  ^sured  me, 
that  a  Mr.  Skipwith,  for  some  time  our  consul  in  Europe,  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  when  upwards  of  three  hundr^  mUes 
from  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeak,  several  Rail  or  Soras,  I  think 
five  or  six  came  on  board,  and  were  caught  by  the  people.     Mr. 
Skipwith  being  well  acquainted  with  the  bird  assured  him  that 
they  were  the  very  same  with  those  usually  killed  on  James  river. 
I  have  received  like  assurances  from  several  other  gendemen  and 
captains  of  vessels  who  have  met  with  these  birds  between  the 
main  land  and  the  islands,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
of  the  fact.     For,  why  should  it  be  considered  incredible  that  a 
bird  which  can  both  swim  and  dive  well,  and  at  pleasure  fly  with 
great  rapidity,  as  I  have  myself  frequendy  witnessed,  should 
be  incapable  of  migrating  like  so  many  others  over  extensive  tracts 
of  land  or  sea  I  Inhabiting  as  they  do  the  remote  regions  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  it  is  impossible  they  could  subsist  during  the 
rigours  of  their  winter,  they  must  either  emigrate  from  thence 
or  perish;  and  as  the  same  places  in  Pennsylvania  which  abound 
with  them  in  October  are  often  laid  under  ice  and  snow  during 
the  winter,  it  is  as  impossible  that  they  could  exist  here  in  that 
inclement  season ;  Heaven  has  therefore  given  them  in  common 
with  many  others,  certain  prescience  of  these  circumstances,  and 
judgment  as  well  as  strength. of  flight  sufiicient  to  seek  more  ger 
nial  climates,  abounding  with  their  suitable  food. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  September  and  Octo* 
ber  the  market  of  Philadelphia  is  abundandy  supplied  with  Rail, 
which  are  sold  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  a  dozen.  Soon  after 
the  twentieth  of  October,  at  which  time  our  first  smart  frosts  ge- 
nerally take  place,  these  birds  move  ofl'tothe  south.  In  Virginia 
they  usually  remain  until  the  first  week  in  November. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  George 
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Ord  of  Philaddphta,  acmie  curious  paiticulan  tdadve  te  this  bird, 
which,  as  thejr  are  new,  and  come  from  a  gentleman  of  respects* 
bility,  well  known  for  his  dexterity  at  Rail  shooting,  are  worthjr 
of  being  recorded,  and  merit  further  investigation. 

^  My  personal  experience,'  says  Mr.  Qrd,  *  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Rail,  which,  perhaps  is 
not  generally  known ;  and  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  commu- 
nicate it  to  you.  Some  time  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  1809,  as 
I  was  walking  in  a  yard,  after  a  severe  shower  of  rain,  I  perceiv- 
ed the  feet  dF  a  bird  projecting  from  a  spouts  I  pulled  it  out, 
and  discovered  it  to  be  a  Rail,  very  vigorous,  and  in  perfect 
health.  The  bird  W9s  placed  in  a  small  room,  on  a  g^n-case ;  and 
I  was  amusing  myself  with  it,  when,  in  the  act  of  pointing  my 
finger  at  it,  it  suddenly  sprang  forward,  apparendy  much  irritated, 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  stretching  out  its  feet,  and  bending  its  neck 
until  the  head  nearly  touched  the  back,  became  to  aU  appearance 
lifeless*  Thinking  the  fall  had  killed  the  bird,  I  took  it  up,  and 
began  to  lament  my  rashness  in  provoking  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  again  breathed,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  perfectly  reco- 
vered from  the  fit,  into  which,  it  now  appeared  evident  it  had 
fallen.  I  placed  the  Rail  in  a  room  wherein  Canary  birds  were 
eonfined ;  and  resolved  that,  on  the  succeeding  day,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  discover  whether  or  no  the  passion  of  anger  had  pro- 
duced the  fit.  I  entered  the  room  at  the  appointed  time  and  ap- 
Eroached  the  bird,  which  had  retired  on  beholding  me,  in  a  sullen 
umour,  to  a  comer.  On  pointing  my  finger  at  it,  its  feadiers 
were  immediately  niflBed;  and  in  an  instant  it  sprang  forward,  as 
in  the  first  instance,  and  fell  into  a  similar  fit.  The  following  day 
^he  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  like  effect  In  the  nil  of 
1811  as  I  was  gunning  amongst  the  reeds,  in  pursuit  of  Rail,  I 
perceived  one  rise  but  a  few  feet  before  my  batteau.  The  bird 
had  risen  about  a  yard  when  it  became  entangled  in  the  tops  of  a 
small  bunch  of  reeds,  and  immediately  fell.  Its  feet  and  neck 
were  extended,  as  in  the  instance  above  mentioned;  and  before  it 
had  time  to  recover  I  killed  it.  Some  few  days  afterwards  as  a 
friend  and  I  were  gunning  in  the  same  place,  he  shot  a  Rail,  and 
as  we  approached  the  spot  to  pick  it  up,  another  was  perceived 
not  a  foot  off  in  a  fit.  I  took  up  the  bird,  and  placed  it  in  the  crown 
of  my  hat.  In  a  few  momentts  it  revived,  and  was  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  These  facts  go  to  prove,  that  the  Rail  is  subject  to  gusts 
of  passion,  which  operate  to  so  violent  a  degree  as  to  produce  a 
disease ;  similar  in  its  effects  to  epilepsy.  I  leave  the  explication 
of  the  phenomenon  to  those  physiologists  who  are  competent  and 
willing  to  investigate  it :  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
birds  affected  as  described,  were  all  females  of  the  Rallus  Virgi-^ 
nianiis,  or  common  Rail. 
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^  The  Rail,  though  generally  reputed  a  simple  bird,  will  some- 
times manifest  symptoms  of  considerable  inteUigence.— -To  diose 
acquainted  with  Rail-shooting  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  tide  in  its  flux,  is  considered  an  almost  indispensable  aux- 
iliaiy ;  for,  when  the  water  is  off  the  marsh,  the  lubricity  of  the 
mud,  die  height  and  compactness  of  the  reed,  and  the  sw^taess  of 
foot  of  the  game,  tend  to  weary  the  sportsman  and  to  frustrate 
lus  endeavours.     Even  should  he  succeed  in  a  tolerable  degree, 
the  reward  is  not  commensurate  to  the  labour.     I  have  entered 
die  marsh  in  a  batteau  at  a  common  tide,  and  in  a  well-known 
haunt  have  beheld  but  few  birds.     The  next  better  tide,  on  re- 
sorting to  the  same  spot,  I  have  perceived  abundance  of  game* 
The  fact  is,  the  Rail  aive  and  conceal  themselves  beneath  the  fal- 
len reed,  merely  projecting  their  heads  above  the  surface  of  llie 
water  for  air,  and  remain  in  that  situation  until  the  sportsman  has 
passed  them  f  and  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  wounded  Rail  to  dive  to  the  b<mom,  and  holding  upon  some 
vegetable  substance,  support  themselves  in  that  situadon  undl 
exhausted.     During  such  dmes,  the  bird,  in  escaping  from  one 
enemy,  has  often  to  encounter  anodier  not  less  formidable.*— Eeb 
and  cat-fish  swarm  in  every  direction,  prowling  for  prey  ;  and  it 
is  ten  to  one  if  a  wounded  Rail  escapes  them.  I  myself  have  be- 
held a  large  eel  make  off  with  a  bird  that  I  had  shot,  before  I  had 
time  to  pick  it  up ;  and  one  of  my  boys,  in  bobbing  for  eels, 
caught  one  with  a  whole  Rail  in  his  belly. 

^  I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  on  the  increase  of  the  moon 
die  Rail  improves  in  fatness,  and  decreases  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree with  that  planet.  Sometimes  I  have  conceited  that  the  re- 
mark was  Just.  If  it  be  a  fact,  I  think  it  may  be  explained  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  bird  is  enabled  to  feed  at  night,  as  weH 
as  by  day,  while  it  has  die  benefit  of  the  moon,  and  widi  less  in- 
terruption than  at  odier  periods.' 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene^ 
The  dark,  ui&thom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear. 
Full  many  a  flow'r  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air....6ratf. 

BiJLLY  (JEAN  8YLVAIN}> 

ONE  of  the  forty  of  the  French  Academy,  Sec.  deputy  of  Paris 
to  the  states-general.  The  nanie  of  Bailly  is  attached  to  events 
so  important,  it  has  completely  exhausted  the  vicissitudes  of  fa- 
vour and  misfortune,  it  has  so  many  tides  to  die  remembrance  of 
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the  ffiends  of  thte  sdences,  that  histoiy  ought  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity even  the  smallest  detaib  which  can  serve  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  man.  Bom  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1736,  nature  had  endowed  him  with  all  the  talents  which  fit 
men  for  tfie  study  of  the  sciences,  and  for  the  meditations  of  phi- 
losophy* The  advantage  which  he  had  in  connecting  hixnself 
with  the  celebrated  LacaiUe,  determined  his  taste  for  astronomy. 
After  several  essays,  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  he 
published  his  history  of  Astronomy,  a  work  in  which  was  mani- 
fested the  hand  of  a  great  writer,  who  unites  superior  talent 
and  brilliant  colouring  to  vast  knowledge.  After  the  publication 
of  various  works,  he  received,  in  1785,  the  reward  which  is 
most  delightful  to  a  man  of  letters,  that  in  being  appointed  a 
member  of  the  three  first  academical  bodies  in  France.  Some 
time  after,  being  commissioned  to  examine  into  the  pi^eedings 
of  the  animal  magnetism  of  Mesmer,  he  destroyed,  by  his  report^ 
all  the  illusions  of  credulity.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1789,  the  electors  of  Paris  chojie  him  as  secretary,  and  then  as 
deputy  of  the  tiers-^tat  to  the  states-general.  He  was  president 
oi  this  assembly  in  its  first  session.  On  the  6th  of  June,  he  com- 
plimented the  king,  at  the  head  of  the  commons,  complained  of 
the  delays  made  by  the  noblesse,  in  beginning  the  labours  of  the 
atates-general,  and  asserted  the  devotion  of  the  tiers-etat  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  throne.  The  commons  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  national  assembly,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
BaiUy  was  contmued  president ;  and  it  was  he  who,  on  the  20th, 
when  the  king  forbade  the  commons  to  meet,  collected  the  as- 
sembly, and  conducted  them  to  die  tenis-court,  where  he  presi- 
ded at  the  famous  sitting,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  openmg  of 
the  revolution.  When  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  came  fiom 
the  k'mg,  to  order  the  members  of  the  tiers-etat  to  leave  the 
room,  Bailly  answered  him,  that  the  assembled  nation  had  no  or- 
ders to  receive.  He  claimed,  in  his  rank  of  president,  the  right 
of  being  the  first  to  take  an  cMth  not  to  separate  till  they  nd 
established  the  constitution  on  a  solid  basis.  On  the  16th  of  July 
he  was  appointed  mayor  of  Paris,  by  the  permanent  committee, 
after  the  assassination  of  M.  de  Flcsselles.  On  the  1 7th,  he  re- 
ceived the  king  at  the  town  hall,  and  pi-esented  to  him  the  national 
cockade :  in  die  speech  which  he  addressed  to  this  prince,  was* 
remarked  the  following  sentence :  *  Henry  IV.  had  conquereid  his 
people;  here  it  is  the  people  who  have  re-conquered  its  king.'  He 
was  again  proclaimed  mayor  on  this  same  day.  In  this  character, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  he  took  the  following  osith  to  the  king : 
*  Sire,  I  swear  to  God,  between  the  hands  of  your  majesty,  to 
cause  your  lawful  authority  to  be  respected,  to  preserve  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  corporation  of  Paris,  and  to  do  justice  tg  all  men.^ 
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He  then  offered  to  the  king  a  nosegay,  wiapt  in  a  piece  of  gauze, 
on  which  was  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  ^  Homage  to  Louis 
X VL  the  best  of  kmgs.'    On  the  day  of  the  6th  of  Octob^,  he 
came  to  receive  the  king  at  the  barrier,  and  made  him  a  loog^ 
speech,  to  which  Louis  returned  only  these  words :  *  Sir,  it  is 
idways  with  pleasure  and  confidence  tliAt  I  find  myself  in  the  midst 
of  the  inhabitants  of  my  good  city  of  Paris.'   On  the  19th,  when 
the  assembly  came  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Paris,  he  compli- 
mented it,  and,  in  his  speech,  did  nothing  but  eulogise  the  city  of 
Paris,  Lafayette,  and  himself.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1790,  he 
went  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  being  present  the  day  before 
at  the  assembly,  and  on  die  speech  that  he  had  made  there ;  he 
told  him,  among  other  things,  ^  that  he  united  all  the  titles  of  the 
beloved  monarchs,  Louis  the  just,  Louis  the  good,  Louis  the 
wise,  and  soon  Louis  the  great.'    When,  after  the  flieht  of  the 
king,  the  parties  were  completely  divided,  and  when  the  violent 
revolutionists  wished  to  seize  this  opportuni^  for  pronoundng 
the  forfeiture  of  Louis  XVL  BaiUy  obeying  the  suggestioiis  of 
Lafayette,  opposed  the  ferments  excited  in  Paris  in  favour  of  the 
party  of  the  forfeiture ;  a  party  which  counted  in  its  ranks  the 
most  declared  jacobins,  and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
An  immense  crowd  having  dtronged  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to 
frame  an  address  to  this  effect,  on  the  irth  of  July,  1791,  he 
caused  nuurtial  law  to  be  proclaimed  against  this  assembly,  which 
was  dispersed  by  the  armed  force.    The  national  assembly  ap- 
proved this  step ;  but  from  this  time  Bailly  perceived  that  his 
credit  was  sinking;  on  the  19th  September,  he  sent  to  the  muni- 
cipal bod^  his  resignation,  which  he  attributed  to  the  impaired 
state  of  his  health.     In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  this  body, 
and  the  supplications  that  were  made  to  him,  he  aeain  resumed 
his  functions.     He  vacated  the  office  of  mayor  in  the  early  part 
of  November.     It  was  on  the  18th  that  he  presented  his  succes* 
sor,  Petion,  to  the  general  council  of  the  corporation ;  he  then 
went  to  pass  some  time  in  England,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Paris.     Become  odious  to  the  people,  whose  idol  he  had  been, 
he  hoped  to  be  forgotten  by  burying  himself  in  study  aud  retire- 
ment.    Concealed  in  the  environs  of  Melun,  he  remained  there 
in  quiet  till  after  the  30th  May,  which  revived,  with  the  power 
of  revenge,  the  remembrance  of  the  bloody  scene  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars.     Bailly,  discovered  to  the  researches  of  the  agents  of 
Robespierre,  was  arrested  in  October,  1793,  sent  to  Paris,  thence 
to  the  Magdelonettes,  thence  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  and 
brought  to  trial  on  the  10th  of  November,  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  by  Fouquier  Tinville.    This  tribunal  condemn- 
ed him  to  death  for  having  plotted  with  Capet,  his  wife,  and 
others,  for,  disturbing  public  tranquillity,  exciting  civil  irar,  and 
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causing  ibe  masracn  of  tb»  Champ  de  Mass.  On  die  Hmy  after 
the  paning  of  hia  sentence,  ke  was  delivered  ovcsr  to  the  eafiecu- 
tioner,  and  put  into  the  fatal  cart,  at  the  back  of  which  was  £as« 
tened  the  red  banner,  as  if  to  reproach  him  with  having  occa- 
sioned its  display  during  his  mayoralty.  Whilst  he  was  leading 
to  executioDf  he  was  loaded  with  the  insults  of  the  multitude ; 
he  was  covered  with  mud;  ftirious  men  struck  him  with  so 
much  barbarity,  that  die  executioners  themselves  were  incensed 
at  it.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  die  on'  the  Champ  da 
Mars,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  caused  the  seditious  per- 
sons to  be  fired  upon*  The  banner  was  burnt,  and  shaken  idl  on 
fire  over  his  body  i  A  moment  before  he  had  fallen  down  in  a 
fiinttng  fit ;  nf hen  he  returned  to  himself,  he  demanded  with  a 
sort  of  haughtiness,  thait  an  end  might  be  put  to  his  n^iseries. 
^  Dost  diou  tremble,  Bailly  ?'  said  one  of  the  executioners  to 
him,  seeing  his  Hmbs,  weakened  by  age,  and  moistened  by  a  cold 
and  continual  rain,  quiver.  ^  Friend,'  answered  he,  calmly,  ^  it 
in  with  cold.'  At  last,  after  having  endured  every  species  of 
ignominy  and  of  ferocity,  he  ran  himself  to  the  scaflbld,  which, 
smr  having  been  several  times  displaced  in  his  presence,  had 
been  at  last  fixed  on  a  heap  of  dung :  he  died  with  great  courage* 
Towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe  he  h^d  been  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  queen's  trial ;  and,  as  if  desirous  of  repairing  his  faults  tO'^ 
wards  the  royal  family,  he  had  the  courage  to  declare  that  the 
fiKts  related  in  the  act  of  accusation,  drawn  up  against  this  prin- 
cess, were  false  and  forged. 

BaiUy  was  tall ;  his  face  was  long  and  serious,  and  its  charac- 
ter sometimes  that  of  sensibility.  It  has  been  sud  that  he  re- 
iembled  the  minnter  Dundas  (the  late  Lord  Melville).  He  has^ 
^Ven  proofs' of  remarkable  disinterestedness.  There  are  seve- 
nl  valuable  works  on  astronomy  by  him  :  in  1800  was  publnh- 
<d  the  continuation  of  his  Origin  of  Fables,  and  in  1804,  a  jour- 
nid  of  his  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  for  his  own  use,  and  not  to  give  it  to  the 
public.  Those  who  have  published  it,  have  consulted  neither 
their  own  interests  nor  that  of  his  memory.  Bailly  was  become 
in  1778,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  philosophical  party, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  given  himself  up,  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new  order  of  things,  to  the  seductions  of  am- 
Intion.  The  remembrance  of  his  punishment  must  make  the 
ambitious  of  all  ages  tremble.  In  1797,  Pastoret  caused  his 
widow  to  be  set  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  deputies  who  had 
died  for  their  country,  and  obtained  for  her  the  grant  of  a*  pen* 
sion ;  she  enio)^d  it  but  a  short  time,  as  she  died  in  1800.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  she  had  great  influence  over  her  hus- 
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b«fad,  aad  as  she  wanted  undentanding,  and  espectatty  edufcataoBr 
she  ciMitribttted,  in  many  instances,  to  set  him  in  an  abeuid 
light. 

BARTHELMT,  (THE  ABBE,  JEAN  JAQX7ES> 

BORN  at  Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  on.  the  20th  of  Januaiy» 
1746.  He  studied  at  the  oratorioal  college  at  Marseilles,  where 
his  success  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  He  then  riemoved  to  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  he  applied  himself  to  study,  with  an  ardour  so  exces- 
sive as  to  endanger  his  life.  When  restored  to  health,  he  canie 
to  Paris,  and  was  patronised  by  Boze,  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of 
medals,  who  in  time  associated  him  with  himself.  From  this 
period  the  abbe  Barthelmy  spent  all  his  hours  in  the  study  and 
arrangement  of  the  medals,  and  Boze  dying  in  1757,  he  succeed- 
ed him.  Soon  after  he  accompanied  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to 
Italy,  and  this  journey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  increasing 
the  numismatic  riches  of  France ;  he  visited  all  the  monuments^ 
and  received  every  where  the  most  flattering  attentions.  M •  de 
Choisdul  being  raised  to  the  ministry,  bestowed  on  him  several 
pensions,  which  he  had  some  diffici^ty  in  prevailing  on  him  to 
accept*  He  employed  them,  however,  in  the  most  worthy  man- 
ner ;  he  educated  his  nephews ;  he  collected  for  himself  a  cho- 
sen library,  and  shared  the  remainder  with  the  poor.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  began  the  Travels  of  the  younger  Anacharsis, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  literary  monuments  of  the  18th  century, 
which  cost  him  30  years  labour.  Unambitious,  and  connected 
with  no  party,  it  was  long  before  he  became  one  of  the  Frendt 
academy.  Though  he  had  been  a  member  of  that  of  inscriptions 
and  elegant  literature,  ever  since  1747,  he  was  not  admitted 
among  the  forty  till  June,  1789.  The  year  following,  the  post 
of  king's  librarian  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it.  Con- 
fined by  inclination  and  by  modesty  to  the  care  of  the  cabinet  of 
medals,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  unalterable  ardour,  and  at 
last  collected  40,000  antique  medals,  which  he  arranged  in  an 
admirable  order.  He  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  his  days, 
when  the  revolution  came  to  cloud  them,  for  being  pointed  cot 
in  1793,  as  an  object  of  suspicion,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Mag- 
delonnettes,  though  some  pity  might  have  been  shewn  to  a  man 
of  78  years  of  age.  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  his  perse- 
cutors blushed  at  this  useless  barbarity,  and  he  was  restored  to 
liberty  four  and  twenty  hours  after  his  arrest;  but  the  fatal  stroke 
was  given ;  from  this  time  his  strength  declined,  and  after  a 
fever  of  a  few  days,  he  peacefully  expired,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1794,  reading  Horace.    This  virtuous  man  was  the  ornament  of 
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litt  age,  die  ddight  of  his  fiunily,  and  die  suy  of  his  friends. 
His  figure  was  tali  and  well  proportioned,  his  face  liad  an  antiquie 
4^aBt,  and  expressed  mingled  simpticity,  candour,  and  dignity,  the 
tme  type  of  his  good  and  elegant  mind.  He  was  dear  to  all  who 
knew  him,  particidariy  to  his  family,  of  whom  he  was  the  prop. 
The  education  of  his  nephew,  who  is  now  a  senator,  was  owing 
to  him.  He  left  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  medals  and  in- 
Bcriptions ;  also,  the  *  Loves  of  Calista  and  Polydore,'  a  romance 
translated  from  the  Greek,  and  conversations  of  the  state  of  die 
Xireek  music. 


BARTU£L£MY»  (FRANCOIS}, 

NEPHEW  of  the  person  last  mentioned,  a  senator.  Bom  at 
Aubagne,  and  brought  up  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  he 
was  placed,  while  yet  very  young,  in  the  office  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul ;  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  afterwards  took  him  to  Switzeriand, 
and  thence  to  Sweden ;  and  when  M.  d' Adhemar  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  that  court,  Barthelemy  accompanied  him  thither  as 
his  secretary.  On  the  recal  of  the  minister  he  succeeded  him  as 
ambassador,  and  remained  some  time,  even  during  the  misrion 
of  M.  de  la  Luzerne*  At  the  commencement  ot  the  reyoluticm 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  and  to  him  devolved  the 
office  of  informing  the  court  that  Louis  XVI.  had  accepted  the 
constitution.  In  December,  1791,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  in 
the  same  character;  in  April,  1795,  he  negociated  and  signed  a 
peace  with  Prussia;  in  the  July  following  he  concluded  a  similar 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  shortly  after  with  die  Elector  of  Hesse. 
He  was  also  charged  to  endeavour  at  entering  into  some  pacific 
negociadons  with  Mr.  Wickham,  then  the  English  minbtei|  at 
Bale ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful.  Though  he  somedmes  occa- 
sioned the  expulsion  of  emigrants  and  priests  from*  Switzerland, 
he  behaved  with  great  moderation  there,  and  has  been  commend- 
ed by  all  parties.  Letournier  having  quitted  the  directory  in 
June,  1 797,  M.  Barthelemy  was  elected  in  his  place ;  but  having 
been  raised  to  this  eminent  station  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the 
Clichlein  party,  he  soon  shared  in  their  downfal.  It  seems  that 
without  having  attached  himself  to  Camot,  and  without  being  con- 
nected with  the  members  of  the  councils,  who  were  themselves 
split  into  several  factions,  he  reprobated  the  conduct  of  his  three 
Qther  colleagues :  he  opposed  any  change  in  the  ministry,  and 
with  Camot,  signed  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
From  that  dme  it  was  determined  to  include  him  in  the  proscrip* 
tion  then  preparing,  and  though  Barras,on  the  17th  Frucddor, 
had  indmated  to  him  bis  impending  danger,  if  he  did  not  tender 
bis  resignation ;  he  disdained  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  that  w^j 
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eMuHt  pUiyc^  ^  game  at  trie  tsfte,  went  totfiiiiitHy  to 
was  aeiz^  in  becL  The  miiuster  Sothri  carried  him  |o  th^  Ti 
pie  unrepiniiig*    His  only  worck  were,  ^  Oh,  my  oountiy  !' 
richeg^u,  and  the  other  arrested  depudes,  were  reraoTed  fe» 
Bochefort,  and  thence  to  Cayenne,  where  he  neariy  periabod  by 
disease*    After  several  nioodis  of  captivity,  he  escaped  with  six 
of  his  companions  in  misfortune,  and  his  faithful  Le  Tellier^  whm 
had  courageously  foUowed  hinu  He  went  to  England,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  the  continent,  where  he  remiuned  till  the  revcilisr 
tion  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  restored  hope  to  those  proscribed 
in  the  month  of  Fructidor ;  Barthelemy  was  one  of  the  first  recall- 
ed, and  soon  became  a  member  of  the  conservative  senate,  shcntly 
after  which  he  was  called  to  the  institute*     To  great  abiiiaes, 
Barthelemy  unites  uncommon  probity ;  and  though  long  an  nm- 
bassador,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  first  authority  in  the 
state,  his  fortune  is  still  narrow. 


BEAUMARCHAIS  (P.  AUGUSTE  CARON  DE,) 

BORN  at  Paris  the  24th  of  January,  1732,  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker.   At  the  age  of  21  he  invented  an  improvement  in  watch- 
making.    Being  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  especially  of  the 
harp,  he  applied  himself  to  rendering  the  mechanism  of  the  pe- 
dals more  perfect,  and  this  talent  gained  him  admittance  to  Mes- 
dames,  Louis  XVth's  daughters,  to  give  them  lessons,  which  was 
the  origin  of  his  fortune.     He  lost  two  wives  successively,  and 
then  gained  three  considerable  law  suits  ;  the  papers  which  he 
published  concerning  each  of  them,  and  especially  that  against 
Kornmann,  whose  counsel  Bergasse  was,  excited  great  attention. 
He  had  an  afiair  of  honour  with  a  duke,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  sent  to  fort  I'Eveque.   He  was  employed  in  some  political 
business  by  the  ministers  Maurepas  and  Vergennes ;  he  support- 
ed the  scheme  for  the  bank  of  discount,  and  this  banic  was  estab- 
lished ;  he  also  procured  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  for  a  fire- 
pump  to  supply  the  city  of  Paris  with  water.   His  plan  concerning 
poor  women  was  executed  at  Lyon,  and  gained  him  thanks  from 
the  body  of  merchants  of  this  town.  After  the  death  of  Voltaire, 
he  bought  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts,  and  not  having  been  able 
to  print  them  in  France,  he  established  a  considerable  press  at 
Kell,  where  he  succeeded  in  raising  to  this  great  man,  a  typogra- 
phical monument  worthy  of  his  glory.     He  also  had  some  other 
works  printed  at  this  same  establishment,  particulariy  the  writings 
of  J.  J.  Rousseau.     At  this  period  the  North  American  colonies 
were  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  England ;  Beaumarchais  formed  ad- 
vantageous speculations  in  their  favour,  in  which  he  interested 
the  possessors  of  large  capitals ;  he  collected  money  and  vessels, 
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and  sent  Aem  arms,  men,  and  other  assistance,  of  which  a  small 
part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  remainder  arrived 
safely,  and  he  made  the  best  advantage  of  the  event,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  considerable  fortune ;  it  was  then  that  he  had  a 
magnificent  house  built  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.    He  was 
planning  the  constraction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  when  the  re- 
volution intervened  to  oppose  his  projects*    On  the  24th  of  July, 
1789,  he  made  a  civic  gift  of  12,000  francs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  a  short  time  after  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  commune  of  Paris.     In  1792,  having  signed  a 
contract  with  the  war  minister,  to  furnish  60,000  firelocks,  which 
he  was  to  procure  from  Holland,  and  not  having  delivered  one, 
though  he  had  received  500,000  francs  in  advance,  the  people 
accused  him  of  forming  a  deposit  of  them  in  his  house  on  the 
Boulevard;   this  accusation  was  laid  before  the  convexudon  by 
Chabot;  Beaumarchais  was  conducted  to  the  Abbaye  a  tittle 
while  before  the  massacres  of  September,  but  Manuel  having  de- 
clared himself  his  protector,  he  was  set  at  liberty.     Lecointre  de 
Versailles  renewed  this  accusation  on  the  28th  of  November,  and 
obtained  a  decree  for  proceeding  against  him,  but  he  had  already 
taken  refuge  in  England,  where  the  ridiculous  reply  was  forgot- 
ten which  he  had  made  in  his  own  name  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  English  nK>narch,  at  the  time  of  the  American  war.    It  was 
ssud  at  the  time,  that  he  would,  from  his  retirement,  maintain  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  how- 
ever this 'may  be,  after  the  9th  of  Thenuidor  year  2,  (27th  of 
July,  1791)  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  striving  to  collect  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  ancient  fortune,  when,  on  May  17, 1799, 
he  was  carried  off  by  as  apoplectic  fit,  after  a  life  made  up  of  all 
kinds  of  events,  and  divided  between  literature  and  business.  The 
only  real  talents  which  he  shewed  were  intrigues  of  every  species. 
His  dramatic  productions  were  highly  successful.   The  marriage 
of  Figaro  especially,  in  which  the  author  has  retraced  several 
scenes  of  his  own  life,  not  calculated  to  do  him  honour,  was  per- 
formed all  over  France,  and  particularly  at  the  first  theatre  in 
Paris,  with  ridiculous  solenmity.     It  is  difiicult  to  express  the 
infatuation  with  which  the  court  and  the  town  came  to  applaud 
the  most  indecent  pictures,  the  jests  in  the  worst  taste ;  and  it  is 
above  all  astonishing  that  the  government  of  that  time  did 'not 
stifle  these  first  cries  of  sedition.    The  Barber  of  Seville  prece- 
ded Firago ;  this  work,  sketched  on  the  same  plan,  had  less  suc- 
cess :  the  Guilty  Mother,  which  Beaumarchais  wished  to  make 
the  sequel  to  these  two  pieces,  occasioned  strong  invectives,  and 
his  imprudence  now  met  with  zealous  defenders  of  morals  and 
good  taste*    The  stroke  which  excited  the  most  indignation,  was 
the  anagram  of  one  of  his  adversaries  in  the  foolish  and  odious 
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character  of  Begearss ;  no  one  recognised  in  this  ik>rtraxt  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  estimable  men  of  the  age,  and  the 
calumny  was  only  the  more  disgusting  on  that  account.  TMs 
piece  was,  however,  revived  in  1796,  and,  after  the  representai- 
tion,  the  author,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  presented  himself  once 
more  on  the  stage,  where  he  received  applattses,  contested  hf 
some  hisses.  Beaumarchais'  first  dramatic  performance,  £ttge- 
nia,  had  appeared  in  1767 ;  the  most  interesting  situations  in  tim 
piece  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Diable  Boiteux  of  Lesage.  In 
1 793  he  published  papers  in  answer  to  Lecointre  de  Versaifle& 
his  accuser. 

BERTRAND  DE  MOLBVILLE, 

COMPTROLLER  of  Bretagne,  then  minister  of  the  marine. 
Being  the  king's  commissioner  at  Rennes,  in  177B,  and  charged, 
with  the  Count  de  Thiard,  with  dissolving  the  parliament,  he  wn 
in  danger  of  losing  his  life  in  a  commotion,  in  which  the  yoong 
men  undertook  the  defence  of  the  parliament.     On  the  4ih  of 
October,  1791,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine,  in  the 
place  of  M«  Thevenard.     On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  he 
made  a  report  to  the  legislative  assembly  on  the  itate  of  the  naval 
force  of  France,  on  the  organization  of  the  marine,  and  on  the 
laws  which  remained  to  be  made  relative  to  the  service  of  the 
ports  and  arsenals.  The  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  marine 
soon  declared  against  him,  particularly  the  deputy  Cavelier  of 
Brest.     On  the  7th  and  8ch  of  December,  he  was  violently  ac- 
cused by  the  deputy  of  Finisterre,  and  by  the  deputy  Cavelier, 
as  having  deceived  the  legislative  body,  by  declaring  the  officers 
of  the  marine  were  at  their  posts,  and  having  betrayed  the  nation, 
by  employing  aristocrats  in  the  expedition  destined  to  carry  ^ae« 
cess  to  St.  Domingo.     The  discussion  was  adjourned,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  he  presented  a  paper  in  answer  to  diese 
accusations.  The  assembly  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  On  the  19th 
of  December,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  disasters  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  on  the  means  of  remedying  them*     Though  he.  had 
described  the  friends  of  the  negroes,  as  the  instigators  of  these 
disasters,  the  assembly  ^as  sufficiently  pleased  widb  this  discourse 
to  order  it  to  be  printed.  '  On  the  29th  he  .was  again  denounced 
by  a  petitioner,  calling  himself  a  member  of  a  commercial  house 
in  India,  and  by  the  deputy  Cavelier.     On  the  13th  of  January, 
1792,  the  committee  of  the  marine  made  a  report  against  the 
paper  of  the  minister  Bertrand,  relating  to  the  dismissions  de- 
livered to  the  officers  of  the  marine  of  Brest.     The  discussion 
was  long,  the  debates  tumultuous,  and  the  deliberation  adjourned. 
On  the  19th,  the  minister  went,  accompanied  by  bis  colleagues, 
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to  present  to  tke  assembly  the  recapitulation  of  his  arguments  in 
his  defence,  and  explanations  concerning  the  facts  imputed  to 
him  ;  this  affair  was  again  adjourned.     On  the  1st  of  February 
the  committee  of  the  marine  made  a  new  report  against  him. 
After  tumultuous  debates,  the  assembly  decreed  that  there  was 
no  ground  of  accusation  against  this  minister ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  decreed,  that  observations  on  his  conduct  should  be 
presented.  Herault  de  Sechelles  was  charged  with  the  denuncia- 
tion ;  he  read  it,  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  the  assembly,  who  adopt- 
ed it.     On  the  10th  it  received  the  king's  answer,  which  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  minister,  and  declared  that  Louis  XVI.  continued 
his  omfidence  to  him,  though  he  had  been  denounced  to  him. 
A  few  days  after  M.  Bertrand,  at  the  solictution  of  other  minis- 
ters, and  principally  of  M.  Cahier  de  Gerville,  gave  in  his  resig- 
na^tion,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  la  Coste.     At  this  period 
Loub  XVI.  confided  to  the  ex-minister,  the  direction  of  a  secret 
police,  commissioned  to  watch  over  the  Jacobin  party,  and  influ- 
ence the  national  guard  and  the  sections.     In  the  month  of  May,. 
Cara  having  denounced  him  to  the  Jacobins,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Austrian  committee,  Bertrand  complained 
to  the  court  of  correcting  police  ;  but  the  justice  of  peace,  Lari- 
viere,  who  had  ad  netted  this  complaint,  was  accused  oy  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  as  having  illegally  pursued  several  deputies. ,  In 
the  course  of  June,  M.  Bertrand  sent  to  Louis  X\^I.  the  plan  of 
the  justice  of  peace,  Buot,  his  principal  secret  agent,  for  naturali- 
zing the  tribunes  of  the  assembly.     After  the  events  of  the  20th 
of  June,  he  presented  another  to  this  prince,  for  securing  his  de- 
parture from  Paris,  but  indiscretion  and  perfidy  prevented  the 
execution  of  it.     Five  days  after,  the  tenth  of  August,  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  was  accused,  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  Gohiei^, 
and  of  the  demand  of  Fouchet.     He  encountered  great  dangers, 
and  at  last  reached  London,  where  he  setded  after  this  period. 
In  that  country  he  published  a  voluminous  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  had  mat  success  there,  on  account  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts,  of  wnich  the  author  was  a  witness,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  its  principles.    This  valuable  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  15  volumes; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  concerning  the 
revolution,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  more  courage 
and  exactness  on  this  head.     M.  de  Bertrand  did  not  return  to 
Paris  after  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  year  8,  (9th  of  November, 
1799)  and  he  appears  to  have  remained  attacned  to  the  house  of 
Bouxbon.     In  1804,  he  was  pointed  out,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Mehee,  as  having  tried  to  seduce  him  to  atuch  him  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  in  May  1805,  he  was  also  marked  out  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  trial  of  Duluc  and  Rosselin,  who  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  military'  committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  MACDOXALD. 
[fVom  ihe  Phihtophet*  of  Gen.  Sarrazin.'] 

STEPHEN  MacdiMiald  was  bora  at  SeUan,  in  tbe  department 
of  the  ArdemieBs,  the  1  Tth  of  Nov.  1765.  Hi3  father,  of  Scotch 
origio,  had  him  educated  with  great  care*  He  left  college  la 
1784,  to  enter  in  the  Legion  of  Maliebdia,  which  he  left  in  1786, 
for  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  which  he  entered  as  an  iinder*]iea- 
tenant :  he  successively  passed  through  the  different  degrees  to 
that  of  colonel,  which  he  obtained  on  the  1st  of  March,  179S^  in 
tbe  2d  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  tine>  called  Fiatrdhj  wh^cb 
was  then  in  garrison  at  Thionville. 

Brave,  intelligent,  and  well-inibrmed,  Macdonald  disdnguiahcd 
himself  in  every  affiur  in  which  he  waa  engaged  in  tbe  army  of 
the  north :  he  was  appointed  general  of  brigade  after  the  taking 
of  Menin ;.  he  made  the  campaign  of  1794  under  the  CMrden  of 
Pichegru.    On  the  12th  of  Jan.  1795,  he  crossed  tbe  Waal  on 
the  ice,  with  his  division.   All  the  generals  in  chief  under  whom 
he  served  till  the  peace  of  Leoben,  spoke  very  highly  of  him  in 
their  reports  to  the  directory. — Whilst  his  comrades  were  render- 
ing him  that  justice  which  was  due  (o  his  talents  and  his  bravery, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  who  with  the  army  of  the  north, 
caused  him  to  experience  the  greatest  incQuyeniences :  they  even 
pushed  their  haired  (inspired  by  his  fraokuess)  so  far  as  to  dis-» 
miss  him.     Pichegru  complained  loudly  of  this,  and  said  they 
wished  to  disorg^ise  his  army,  by  depriving  it  of  its  beat  offifseiv 
The  deputy,  St*  Just,  answered  him,  ^^  We  have  dismissed  Mac* 
donald,  because  neither  his  face  nor  name,  are  republican :  we 
restore  him  to  thee,  but  thou  shalt  answer  for  him  with  d»y  head.'* 
This  opinion  of  the  deputies  without  doubt,  at  that  time  infla« 
enced  uie  committee  of  public  safety,  and  afterwards  the  direc- 
tory, which  prevented  that  of&cer  from  being  intrusted  with  a 
chief  command  till  1 799,  when  he  was  appointed  to  replace  Cham- 
pionnet,  at  the  army  of  Naples^,    Macdonald  had  distingui&ed 
nimself  by  ma^y  successful  engagements  with  Geo*  Mack*  When 
he  attacked  the  French  army  in  the  Roman  states,  Championnct, 
exasperated  at  the  dilapidations  committed  by  the  Sieur  Faitpoidt, 
commissary  of  the  directory,  had  given  him  orders  to  quit  Na- 
ples in  twenty-four  hours,  with  his  band  of  pillagers.     Faitpoult 
Yaised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  general  m  chief;  bat  he 
was  laughed  at,  and  his  decrees  were  turned  into  ridicule*    He 
was  obliged  to  quit  ihtjield  of  battle  with  many  personal  insults, 
the  authors  of  which  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  justify* 
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IMbicdonald,  who  had  not  forgotten  ifae  repfoadies  of  St.  Just, 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  maooer  as  to  persuade  the  directoay 
that  he  respected  their  authority ;  both,  in  the  general  in  chie^ 
vrhose  orders  he  punctually  ofa!eyed,  and  in  the  commissioner 
Faitpoult,  whose  fate  he  appeared  to  lament.  The  firmness  of 
Chanipi<ninet  was  considered  as  mutiny :  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
N^es,  and  to  resign  the  command  to  Gen.  Macdonald.     Txiat 

Snend  was  not  a£raid  of  the  task  which  was  imposed  upon  him. 
ne  might  say  that  the  whole  kingdom,  not  even  exeq>ting  the 
capital,  was  in  insurrection.  There  was  no  travelling  wimout  con* 
siderable  escorts.  The  army  was  obliged  to  fight  m  the  Abruz- 
zcS|  in  the  PouiUe,  in  the  principality  of  Salerno,  and  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  Naples.  The  various  movements  of  the  troops  were 
so  well  combined,  that  in  a  month's  time  every  thing  was  calm, 
except  in  the  territory  of  Otranto,  where  the  remains  of  the  insui^ 
rection  appeared  concentrated,  under  the  orders  of  Cardinal  Ruflfo. 

The  army  of  Naples  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Sherer. 
When  he  was  beaten  on  the  Adige,  on  the  S6th  of  March,  1799, 
he  gave  orders  to  Macdonald  to  unite  his  troops  and  to  join  him 
by  forced  marches  in  northern  Italy*  The  Neapolitans,  inform* 
ed  of  the  successes  of  the  Austnans,  ran  to  arms,  and  die  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  recommenced  with  fresh  fury.  In  spite  of 
these  great  obstacles,  in  a  mountainous  country,  w  the  columns 
of  the  army  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction.  It  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  commence  the  retreat  without  having  over- 
awed the  multitude  by  some  daring  stroke  which  might  insure 
the  confidence  of  those  who  were  fnendly  to  the  French,  and  de- 
ter the  insurgents  from  following  at  their  heels.  Avellino,  Cas- 
tellamare,  Lacava,  and  Sorento,  were  attacked  and  taken,  after 
some  sanguinary  conflicts.  The  army  commenced  its  retreat  on 
the  12th  of  May,  and  on  the  26th  was  in  Tuscany,  united  with 
the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Italy,  detached  by  Gen.  Moreau. 
Macdonald  may  be  reproached  for  having  lost  10  da3r8  in  com- 
bining his  movements  with  Moreau :  he  ought  to  have  rushed 
from  the  heights  of  the  Appenines  into  the  plains  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  proceeded  rapidly  up  this  river,  and  efiected  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  Itslv,  in  the  Environs  of  Voghenu 
The  15th  of  June  he  attacked  Modena,  and  in  two  hours  over- 
threw die  column  of  General  HohenzoUem,  which  was  posted 
upon  the  glacis  of  the  place.  The  French  gnrenadiers  entered  the 
town  with  the  Austnans,  and  made  more  dian  2000  prisoners. 

The  diviuons  oi  Montrichard  and  Rusca,  which  ou£^t  to  have 
seconded  the  attack  of  Modena,  by  die  route  of  Bologna,  not  hav- 
ing yet  arrived,  Macdonald  was  informed  that  a  column*of  ca- 
V  wy  retarded  their  march :  it  was  a  squadron  of  the  legion  of 
Bussy,  to  which  aU  means  of  retreat  were  cut  off  by  the  taking 
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df  Modena.  Macdonald,  fully  confident  that  that  body  "Wijvid 
surrender  without  any  difficulty,  advanced  towards  the  grand 
road,  within  a  quarter  oi*  a  mile  of  the  infantry,  which  was  sta- 
tioned on  both  sides  of  the  road.  By  way  of  precaution^  I  ob- 
served to  Macdonald,  that  I  thought  I  had  better  remain  with 
my  grenadiers,  and  that  he  would  do  the  same.  ^  Don*t  yoa 
see,'  replied  he,  very  courteously,  *'  that  they  are  caught  as  thoiig^ 
in  a  mouse  trap  V  When  he  was  an  hundred  paces  distant  mm 
the  Austriahs,  he  hollowed  out  to  them  to  surrender.  '  We  sur- 
render ?'  replied  the  officer,  and  returned  his  sabre  into  its  scab- 
bard, continuing  to  advance  with  the  greatest  tranquillity.  When 
come  up  within  pistol  shot,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  draw  their 
sabres,  and  to  charge ;  he  himself  falling  upon  Macdonatd,  struck 
him  three  blows  with  the  sabre  upoh  the  head,  threw  him  off  hb 
horse,  and  then  mingled  with  the  escort,  which,  attacked  by  the 
whole  squadron,  took  to  flight.  The  grenadiers  were  very  mudi 
embarrassed  about  firing^,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  men.  Af- 
ter a  fray  of  ten  minutes,  a  few  Austrians  succeeded  in  entering 
Modena,  where  they  were  made  prisoners  ;  the  greater  part  (h 
them,  however,  perished ;  in  this  latter  number;  was  the  con* 
manding  officer,  well  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  eighteen,  of  a  good  countenance,  and  of  considerable  abi- 
lities. His  generous  resolution  of  forcing  his  way  to  rejoin  hb 
army,  cannot  but  be  praised ;  he  would  have  succeeded  in  it,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ambuscade  of  grenadiers.  Macdonaid,  who 
was  supposed  dead,  came  off  quit  mr  the  three  cuts  of  the  sabre, 
which  were  but  slight,  and  the  contusions  occasioned  by  the  fall 
from  his  horse. 

On  the  17th  the  advanced  guard  reached  Placentia,  and  on  the 
18th  General  Ott  was  attacked  and  beaten.  The  coming  up  of 
the  Russian  advanced  guard,  forced  the  French  to  draw  back 
and  to  take  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Trebia.  On  the  19th 
the  whole  army  was  reunited  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Two  strong  van  guards  were  stationed  upon  the  left  bank.  Sa- 
warrow  and  Melas  attacked  them  with  the  choice  of  their  troops, 
made  a  great  slaughter,  but  could  not  force  them  to  quit  tlu^ir 

Position.  The  20th  of  June,  Macdonaid  acted  upon  the  offensive : 
e  crossed  the  Trebia  with  the  whole  of  his  amiy,  4O,000  strong. 
Gen.  Melas  was  at  first  beaten.  Su\Varrow,  who  was  gaining  in 
the  centre,  sent  Gen.  Rosemberg  to  the  succour  of  his  left ;  and 
the  French  were  obliged  to  draw  back  to  their  old  positions. 
There  was  for  a  moment,  a  rout  in  the  centre.  Macdonaid,  who 
was  there,  had  nearly  been  drowned  in  the  TVebia ;  he  was  car- 
ried away  with  the  £fth  regiment  of  light  infantry,  which,  being 
panic-struck,  had  retreated  in  the  greatest  confusion,  throwing 
down  their  muskets  and  knapsacks.    The  cause  of  this  rout  was 
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a  charge  made  by  nearly  500  cossacks  upon  100  dragoons.  These 
laitcer  retreated  at  fuU  gallop,  and  occasioned  a  great  cloud  of 
dust,  which  was  increased  by  the  pursuit  of  the  cossacks.  One 
frightened  fellow  cried  out,  ^^  there  is  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
eavalry  up<Mi  us  ;"  no  more  was  necessary  to  decide  the  gaining 
of  this  battle,  so  famous,  but  till  now  little  known  in  its  txvi^  poiQt 
of  view. 

Macdooald  has  been  umusdy  reproached  with  having  wished 
to  gain  a  battle  without  Moreau's  participation.  It  was  only  in 
conformity  with  the  orders,  or  at  least  the  positive  advice  of  that 
general,  diat  he  determined  to  march  upon  the  rear  of  the  left 
'wing  of  the  Austro-Russian  army.  He  was  so  zealous  in  com- 
plying with  the  intentions  of  Moreau,  that  he  had  the  weakness 
to  change  his  own  plan  of  attack  to  sulopt  that  of  Victor,  who 
cold  him  he  had  it  from  the  general  in  chief:  this  condescension 
caused  the  loss  of  every  thing.  A  diversion  on  the  part  of  Mo- 
reau was  relied  on,  and  it  was  that  which  determined  Macdonald 
to  desist  from  his  former  resolution,  which  was  to  proceed  by 
forced  marches  to  Voghera  by  way  of  Placentia,  he  could  have 
got  there  by  the  17th  of  June,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  Aus- 
trians  upon  the  Trebia,  or  at  least  have  forced  them  to  pass  upon 
the  left  bank  of  thje  Po.  Suwarrow  with  his  25  thousand  Rus* 
sians  would  not  have  been  able  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  army 
of  Naples,  composed  of  choice  troops  who  had  made  the  cam- 
paigns of  Italy  with  Bonoparte,  and  dispersed  in  one  month  the 
siKty  thousand  Neapolitans  commanded  by  Mac ;  the  Austriana 
should  first  have  been  fought  with,  and  then  the  Russians.  The 
slowness  of  the  movements  of  the  French  army,  and  some  other 
circumstances  which  time  alone  can  properly  elucidate,  forced 
Macdonald  to  retreat  towards  Tuscany,  after  having  lost  in  kil- 
led, wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Italian  General  Lahoz  having  separated  from  the  French 
to  join  the  insurgents,  whose  numbers  and  audacity  increased 
daily,  Macdonald  determined  upon  evacuating  Tuscany  and  re- 
joining Moreau  at  Genoa;  this  movement  was  made  in  good 
order.  After  this  junction  Macdonald  obtained  leave  to  return 
to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  re-estabUshing  his  health,  which  was 
considerably  affected  by  his  wounds  and  the  fatigues  inseparable 
from  so  toilsome  a  campaign,  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a  year. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  event  of  die  18th  Brumaire,  and  was  in-^ 
trusted  by  Bonaparte  with  the  command  of  Versailles :  he  showed 
on  that  post  more  firmness  than  at  the  end  of  the  c^^paign  of  Ita- 
ly ;  he  caused  the  club  of  Versailles  to  be  shut  up,  and  made  the 
inhabitants  sdostbly  feel  that  it  was  h^h  time  that,  a  just  and  ener- . 
j^tic  government  should  obliterate  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  the 
tatal  vacittatipn  of  die  weak  directory. 


4^  spmrr  or  mriogk  luoAnKES* 

BoaaMrte,  tiiiiAiiig  to  testify  hk  8atu£M:tioii  to  MurdimM, 
offered  nim,  im  April  1800^  the  conunand  of  one  of  die  cmps  of 
the  army  of  retenre^  destined  to  reconquer  Italy,  under  the  onlcn 
of  Bcrdiier*    Mtcdonald^  piqued  at  seeing  himself  expoaed  as 
serve  as  a  subordinate  after  having  commanded  inchie^poreccod- 
ed  illness  from  his  wounds  in  the  army  of  Naples.    Notwitb- 
standing  this  refusal,  the  tme  motive  of  which  did  not  escape  tiie 
penetration  of  the  crafty  Bonaparte,  Macdonald  was  nominairJ, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1800,  general  in  chief  of  the  army 
tmed  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol,  through  Switzerland,  to 
the  operations  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  favour  the  moveoAeats  of 
the  arfloty  of  Moreau  in  Germany,  by  forcing  the  Auatriaas  an 
keep  up  in  tfic  Tyrol  from  25  to  M,000  men  gI  their  best  troofia* 
This  campaign  consisted  of  very  fatiguing  marches  in  the  Alpa^ 
in  die  dqidi  of  winter.    The  Frencti  army  was  aboat  15,000 
strong.    C>a»eral  Matthew  Dumas,  more  expert  in  writing  about 
war  man  carrying  it  on,  was  chief  of  die  staC    After  faaviag 
combatted  more  with  the  difficulties  of  the  roads  dnn  with  the 
Austrians,  who  made  but  a  weak  resistance,  Macdonald  poaaesa 
edUmself  of  Trent  the  7di  of  January,  laoi.    The  armiatioe 
concluded  at  Treviso,  the  IGth  of  the  saaM  month,  put  an  cad  so 
hostilities. 

Returned  to  France,  Macdonald  was  no  doubt  displeasing  to 
Bonaparte,  firom  his  intimate  oonneidon  wtdi  Moreau:  he  waa 
honourably  exiled  by  being  .appointed  for  the  embassy  t»  the 
court  of  Dennnu'k  ;  he  experienced  so  many  disagrteables  in  dut 
capacity,  that  he  was  continually  soliciting  his  recall,  which  waa 
at  iengdi  granted  him  in  1803.     Notwidistanding  his  assiduities 
at  the  Thttileries,  he  was  always  coldly  received.    He  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  eager  of  the  generak  for  the  nominatioii  of 
Bonaparte  as  emperor :  nevertheless  dius  sufiered  his  ambitioa  to 
get  the  better  of  the  pride,  which  his  conduct  till  now  without  re- 
proach, oug^t  to  have  inspired  him  with,  he  was  not  included  in 
the  list  of  marshals  of  the  empire ;  he  remained  unemployed  tffl 
1809.    He  obtained  at  last  orders  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois  in  the  army  of  Italy;  he  then 
commanded  the  rtg^t  wing  of  this  ttmy,  and  was  considered  as 
the  mentor  of  £ugene.    Ine  success  obtained  at  Laybach  and  at 
Raab  were  the  results  of  Macdonald's  comUnations.    The  6th 
of  July,  1809,  lit  the  batde  of  Wagram,  he  was  charged  with  the 
attack  of  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army :  he  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  three  fourths  of  his  column,  but  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  Ardiduke  Charies  fdl  back ;  his  conduct  obtained 
him  a  marshal's  staff  which  was  given  him  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.   Some  time  afterwards  he  was  named  Duke  of  Tarento. 

The  faint  attacks  of  Auge^eau  ki  Catalonia,  determined  Bona- 
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parte  to  give  him,  Macdonald,  for  a  successor.  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
an  officer  of  great  merit,  had  been  recalled  from  this  command 
in  a  manner  Utde  flattering  to  him.  The  surprisal  of  Figqeras 
by  the  Catalans,  which  at  first  wa^  considered  as  a  triumph  for 
the  noUe  cause  of  the  brave  Spaniards,  has  been  found,  by  the 
fatality  of  events,  to  have  been  only  a  snare  in  which  4000  choice 
tnen,  the  very  soul  of  the  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  hav^  unhap- 
pily been  taken ;  so  that  since  the  19th  of  August,  the  period 
that  Figueras  opened  its  gates  to  Macdonald,  this  rich  province 
i^mears,  in  despite  of  the  energy  of  its  inhabitspts,  to  be  subjuga- 
ted to  the  yoke  of  the  French.  Notwithstanding  this  brilliant 
result,  Macdonald  appears  to  have  been  reicalled  from  this  com- 
mand. I  cannot  find  out  the  reason,  but  in  the  tone  the  general 
assumes  in  the  account  he  renders  of  the  capitulation  of  Figueras 
-•^^  I  please  myseif,^^  says  Macdomdd,  in  his  report  to  fierthier, 
^  m  rendering  justice  to  the  army,  in  the  hope  that  the  emperor 
win  view  wim  the  eye  of  favour  these  brsive  fellows,  intreating 
your  excellency  to  caidse  it  to  be  remarked  to  his  majesty,  that  his 
army  of  Catalonia  is  a  stranger  to  the  event  which  has  reunited 
it  in  this  place,"  &c.  How  happens  it  that.  Macdonald,  who  does 
not  want  fpr  mod  sense,  should  have  allowed  hin^self  such  ^w|(- 
ward  observations  I  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  coq- 
vinced  hi^nself,  kmg  ago,  that  Bonaparte  detests  any  ope  who 
should  think  proper  to  take  upon  himself  the  language  of  a  mo- 
nitor, or  tbt  part  of  Phormioii  or  £phesus,  who  discussed  tlve 
science  of  war  in  the  presence  of  HanntbaL 

The  Duke  of  Tarcnto  is  of  a  good  sixe,  of  a  slender  make,  but 
robust,  pale-faced,  with  eyes  full  of  fire  ;  his  smile  sardonic,  hi* 
gait  is  military,  his  manners  very  polished.  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  sincere  fiiend.  Although  he  showed  a  weakness  of  character 
in  the  council  of  war,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
,  Trebia,  we  cannot  refuse  to  allow  him  the  firmness  necessary  to 
a  gbod  general :  he  paid  dear  for  this  complaisance,  since  he  lost 
the  only  pitched  batde  ip  which  he  commanded  io  chief.  This 
fault  will  have  served  as  a  psefi^l  lesson  to  him  to  hold  firm  to  hia 
opinion,.and  to  shew  off  those  talents  to  the  best  advftnjtage  with 
which  nature  has  gifted  him.  The  numerous  combats  wl^ich  he 
has  sustained  and  given  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  almost  always 
with  success,  incontestibly  place  him  amongst  the  generals  of  the 
second  rank :  his  crint^ng  conduct  to  obtain  employment  does  him 
litde  honour.  He  experiences  at  this  time  what  we  see  happen 
every  day  in  society,  as  a  conseqi^nce  of  the  strange  caprices  of 
men,  who  appear  to  increase  in  coldness  in  proportion  to  the  anxie- 
ty with  which  respectable  women  endeavour  to  captivate  husbands, 
equally  despicable  for  their  most  ridiculous  jealousy  and  the  most 
insupportable  tyranny. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Culture  (if  Fotatoea. — From  Mr.  Murray,  ovei'sccr  of  a  paitf  of 
sealers,  who  landed  Id  Fouveaux's  Straits,  October  7,  1809)  and  ar- 
rived at  Sydney,  August  20,  1810 ;  we  learn  that  his  party,  with  two 
others,  one  left  in  Molyneaux's  Straits,  the  other  on  the  South  Cape  of 
New  Zealand,  had  been  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of  food,  tM 
Vessels  they  depended  on  for  a  supply,  not  having  arrived. 

From  his  long  stay  in  Fouveaux's  Straits,  Mr.  Murray  became  tole- 
rably conversant  in  the  native  language,  which  he  describes  as  totally- 
differeiH  from  that  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  although  the  people  of  both 
l^laces  dress  much  alike,  and  are  nearly  similar  in  their  manners. 
There  were  two  small  towns  on  that  part  of  the  coast  upon  which  his 
gang  was  stationed,  each  of  which  contained  between  twenty  and  thirty 
houses,  each  house  containing  twenty  families.  These  houses  are  built 
with  posts,  lined  with  reeds,  and  thatched  with  grass.     They  grow 
some  potatoes,  which,  with  their  nuts,  they  barter  with  the  sailors  lor 
any  articles  they  chose  to  give  in  exchange  ;  preferring  iron  or  edged 
.  tools,  none  of  which  they  had  ever  before  had  in  their  possesion.  Those 
on  the  sea-coast  live  chiefly  upon  fish;  their  canoes  are  very  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  not  exceeding  1 8  inches  in  breadth  ;  but 
from  14  to  16  feet  in  length,  which  want  ot  proportion  renders  it  un- 
safe to  venture  out  any  distance  without  lashing  two  of  these  vehicles 
together,  to  keep  them  from  up-setting.    Their  offensive  weapons  are 
stone  axes  of  an  immoderate  size  and  weight,  and  large  spears  from 
12  to  14  feet  in  length,  which  they  do  not  throw ;  and  as  an  unques* 
tionable  evidence  of  barbarity,  Mr.  M.  affirms,  that  when  two  factions 
take  the  field,  their  women  are  ranked  in  front  of  either  line,  in  which 
posture  they  attack  and  defend,  the  men  levelling  their  weapons  at 
each  other  of  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  females,  who  rend  the  air 
with  shrieks  and  lamentaUons  while  the  conflict  lasts,  and  frequently 
leave  more  dead  upon  the  field  than  do  their  savage  masters.    The 
vanquishers  devour  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  enemies,  and  bury  their 
own  dead ;  and  like  the  Gentoos,  the  women  follow  their  husbands  to 
the  shades  below.    To  their  king  or  principal  chief,  whom  they  call 
the  Pararoy^  they  pay  profound  respect;  and  such  was  thei*e  deference 
tb  superior  rank,  that  no  civilities  were  paid  to  any  of  Mr.  Murray's 
people,  unless  he  were  present;  and  he  also  was  honoured  with  the 
rank  and  title  of  a  Pararoy.  * 

Slaves  Emancifiated.'^The  island  of  Goree,  off  llic  African  coast, 
now  contains  2000  blacks,  who  have  been  rescued  from  slave*ships  by 
oor  cruisers.    A  plan  has  been  lately  devised  for  recraiting  the  West 
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India  regiments  from  them ;  and  some  officers  are  about  to  be  sent 
put  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Prodigiou9  7Y|^^.«.The  Madras  joumiDs  mention^  that  one  of  the 
largest  Tigers  ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was  killed  at  Sau- 
kerry  Droc^,  by  Ca|>tain  Moore  and  Lieutenants  Birch  and  NcUthropp. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  it  had  destroyed  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  &c.  besides  four  children.  Sixteen  balls  were  lodged  in  its 
body  before  it  fell;  it  measured  from  head  to  tail  1 4 'feet,  and  was  43 
inches  in  height. 

Peraia,'^^Country  turveyed  :  Panoramic  rtfwtrf— Mr.  Price  a  gen- 
tleman attached  to  the  Persian  embassy,  has  made  drawings  on  the 
spot,  of  every  town,  village,  castle,  ruin,  mountain  of  note,  &c.  during 
the  whole  of  his  route  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Tehran,  the  Persian  ca- 
pital. He  has  made  panoramic  views  of  Shiras,  Persepolis,  Isphahan., 
Kashan,  Kom,  and  Tehran ;  giving  the  costumes  of  the  people,  8cc. 
so  that  on  his  return  to  England  the  public  may  expect  to  be  gratified 
with  the  fruits  of  his  labour  through  this  extensive  and  interesting 
tract  of  country,  hitherto  so  little  known  in  Europe. 

Turkey^-^fVeeAabeeB  T^»c/orto««^— Constantinople,  April  1.  Let- 
ters from  Smyrna  confirm  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Jussuff  Pacha,  by 
the  Weehabees.  He  lost  near  Medina  some  thousands  of  men,  and 
retired  in  disorder  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  is  waiting 
for  reinforcements. 

Mahometan  Pilgrimage  terminated  in  a  British  Shifi. — ^The  Druid 
frigate,  Captain  Searle,  has  sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Tangiers,  con- 
veying to  the  latter  place  the  emperor  of  Morocco's  son,  who  has  per- 
formed the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

• 

SelUng  a  Wife.-^h  well  dressed  woman  was  lately  sold  in  Smith- 
field,  with  a  halter  round  her  neck,  to  a  decent  looking  man,  who  gave 
eight  BhiUingB  for  the  Lady^  and  paid  the  salesman  seven  shillings* 
An  immense  crowd  witnessed  the  scene.  The  v<roman  declared  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  her  life :  and  the  purchaser  said  that  he  would 
not  take  ten  pounds  for  his  bargain  ! 

Daniel  Redesh  sold  his  wife  in  Sheffield  market-place  lately,  for 
mxfienccf  and  actually  delivered  her  to  the  purchaser  in  a  halter,  w^ich 
cost  mne/ience, 

BUtliomania^r^Kt  no  time  did  the  Bibliomania  rage  with  more  vio* 
lence  than  at  present.  At  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  sale,  a  collection 
of  two-penny  portraits  of  criminals,  and  other  remarkable  characters, 
chiefly  of  persons  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  sold  for  94/.  10«.—- The  Boke 
of  Saint  Albans,  printed  1486,  147/.— The  Mirtour  of  the  World, 
Caxto%  1480,  331/.  15«.— The  Kalmdayr  of  the  Shippers,  150S,  180/. 
—The  last  little  volume  was  bought  for  the  Duke  by  Mr.  Nichol  for 
two  guineas. 
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A  ofrOeetei  of  haUpemif  baUads  and  gaiiandsy  ^isd,  in  3  volU. 
sold  for  478^.  15«. 
A  «et  of  the  Seasiont*  papera,  from  1690  to  1803,  «old  for  378/. 
One  day'a  tale  of  the  librarf,  produced  above  3,8001.    Tbe  books 
we^e  eaiif  and  scarce  editions  of  English  poetry. 
'  Wttinesday  Jone  17,  was  quite  an  epoch  in  bookseUing  i  fiur  at  no 
titne,  and  in  no  country,  did  books  bring  the  prices  at  whidbthey  wcve 
knocked  down  by  Mr.  Evans  at  Roxburgbe  Mouse.    To  entancTaae 
all  the  rarities  sold  woukl  exceed  the  limits  that  we  can  ^lare  for  the 
article;  but  we  shall  extract  from  the  cataloeue,  (in  Mr.  Niool*a  own 
words)  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  lots,  and  add  the  prices  a^  wfaoch  tfacy 
sold. 

JRomanee9M 
No.  6,39$;  II  Decamerbne  di  Boccacdo,  fcH.  M.  C  Edit  Prim.  Ve- 
net:  ValdatfW,  1471. 

Of  the  exti^me  scarcity  of  this  celebrated  edition  of  the  DecameroB, 
it  will  perhaps  h6  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  other  perfect  copy  is  yet 
kn6wn  to  exist,  after  idl  the  fruitless  researches  of  more  than  300  years. 
It  was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandfbf  d,  after  a  bug  contest  with 
Earl  Spencers,  for  tfieot. ;  being  the  lat-gest  sum  eter  giren  for  a 
single  volume. 

No.  6,348.    The  fioke  of  the  Fayt  of  Afmes  and  of  Chyvalrye,  fol. 
blue  Turkey,  gilt  leaves,  very  rare.    Caxtoti,  1479. 
Bought  by  Mr.  Nornaville  for  336/.  -«. 

No.  6,34d.  The  veray  trew  History  of  the  valiant  Knight  Jason, 
fol.  Russia.     Andewarpe  by  Gerard  Leea,  1493. 

Of  this  very  rare  edition  no  other  copy  is  known.  Bought  by  the 
t)uke  of  Devonshire  for  94/.  lOs, 

No.  6,350.  The  Recufeil  of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  by  Raoule  le 
Fevre,  translated  and  printed  by  William  Ca»ton.  fol.  B.  M.  Colen, 
1473. 

This  matchless  copy  of  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, belonged  to  Elisabeth  Gray,  Queen  of  Edwai-d  iV. 
i^ught  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  1,060/.  10«. 
No.  6,333.   The  most  PytlfuU  History  of  the  Noble  Appolyn,  King 
bf  Thyre,  4to.  M.  G.  L.  very  rare ;  W.  de  Warde,  1519- 
Bought  by  Mr,  Nornaville,  for  1 15/.  10«. 

No.  6,360.     The  History  of  Blanchardyn,  and  the  Princes  Eglan- 
tyne.  fol.  red  Mor.  Caxton. 

Of  this  book  there  is  no  other  copy  known  to  exist.  Unfortunately, 
imperfect  at  the  end. 
Bought  bj  Earl  Spencer  for  2 1 5/.  1 59. 

No.  6,361.    The  right  pleasaunt  slid  goodlie  Historye  of  the  Four 
Sonnes  of  Aittion,  fol.  red  Mor.  Caxton,  1554. 
Bought  by  Mr.  Heber  for  SSL 

No.  6,376.    The  Lyfe  of  Vergilius,  with  wood-cuts,  rare,  4to. 
iBought  by  Marq.  6f  Blandford  for  54/.  13«. 
No.  6,377.    The  Stot-ye  of  l^i^eryke  of  Jenncta,  with  wood-cuts, 
1518. 
Boiught  by  Mr.  Yriphook  for  65/.  29. 
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No*:6^r8r  TU  Slor^  of  Matjr  of  Ncmegeiii  with  wood^iUtS)  1518. 

Bought  by  Mr.  Triphook  for  67/. 

The  day's  sale  amounted  to  5,035/.  7tf. 

It  will  be  curious  to  learn  what  these  books  originally  coat  the 
noble  duke ;  and  we  trust  Mr.  NIchol  will  publish  a  priced  catalogue 
with  a  detail  of  the  formation  of  the  library. 

Books  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  have  beep  sold  by  auction  within 
the  last  two  months— to  which  those  now  on  sale  will  add  S5  or  30,000/. 
more. 

The  young  Duke  of  DeTonshire  has  also  bought  the  Count  Maccar- 
thy's  s]^endid  library,  in  one  lot»  far  25fiOO  guineas. 


Sir  Jo9efih  Bank9^~^\r  Joseph  Banks,  observing  lately  the  modon 
of  a  snake  ahmg  the  floor,  tfiscorered  that  it  was  assisted  by  its  ribs* 
whieh  served  the  purpose  of  feet,  the  points  of  them  touching  the 
ground,  and  by  those  means  focllitating  its  motions. 

Xof^jf«v<ry.*-«.Since  the  year  1810, 30  persons  in  Russia  have  attain- 
ed the  age  of  115  years;  34  that  of  130;  II  that  of  135;  and  3  that 
of  140. 

Germany.^^TY^it  Catalogue  of  Books  wluch  is  annui^lly  published 
before  the  Leipsic  fair,  announces  this  year  1609  new  works,  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin ;  100  new  novels ;  and  50  new  theatrical  pieces ;  the 
number  of  gieographical  maps  is  83 ;  and  new  musical  compoutions 
about  350. 

France M.ttard,  physician  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

in  Paris,  lately  read  to  the  Institute  an  essay  on  the  construction  of 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the  causes  and  cure  of  deafness ;  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  a  cure  performed  by  him  on  a  deaf  and  dumb 
youth,  by  perforating  the  tympanum  of  the  «ar,  and  injecting  warm 
water. 

Aut<mat€m4 — ^Three  automatons  are  now  exhibiting  at  Paris :  the 
first  writes  the  names  of  persons ;  the  second  copies  drawing ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  a  chrftVceuvrcy  speaks  and  articulates  distinctly. 

M.  D'jtudebert^'^M.  D' Audebert  is  engaged  in  a  great  work  upon 
the  relations  which  the  diseases  of  animals  have  to  those  of  man. 

M.  Aby«r.-*M.  Noyez,  Veterinarian  at  Mirepoix,  has  published  a 
memoir  upon  the  good  effects  which  result  from  the  shearing  of  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  the  ox  and  the  horse,  in  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  certain  diseases. 

Berktkire^^Tht  Reading  Mercury  says,  <<  There  is,  within  two 
miles  of  this  town,  a  young  woman,  who  has  lived  during  the  last  three 
years  witiiout  meat,  bread,  or  any  solid  articles  of  food.  She  subsists 
entirely  on  a  little  wine  and  miU^.    It  is  remarkable  that  sbe  throws 
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u^  ever)^  diky  ft  Urge  qiuttCitf  oT  blood.  Slitff  itiiible  toVMV^Ur- 
ipg  loDg  lost  every  particle  of  flesh ;  but  sbe  Rppears  rmkAf  is  ffae 
same  situation  as  she  was  three  yeaiht  igo." 

his  flyiDg  machine,  at  Trivoli,  near  Pans.  He  descended  fteni  a  scaf- 
fold erected  in  the  grand  walk,  and  alighted  safe  in  the  ol4  pwk  of 
SceaQx.  He  was  biK>yed  np  by  a  small  btdlooB,  to  which  winga 
attached,  made  of  taffety,  22  feet  in  length  and  8  1*3  in  breadth. 


Migration  qf  ^irtft.— It  has  long  been  disputed^  vbA  is  stiB  an 
decided  point  in  natural  history,  whether  several  species  of  birdst 
which  disappear  in  winter,  actually  re^pove  to  warmer  climates^  or  Ke, 
daring  the  cold  months,  torpid  and  concealed.   One  undoubted  pradff 
that  the  latter  is  the  &ct,  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking.    On  the  lat       « 
of  June,  on  removing  some  mats  of  tow  in  a  warehouse  behmgiag  to      3 
Messrs.  Neilson  and  Co.  at  Methel,  one  of  the  tribe  called  martin^  or        1 
ttnftf  Was  discovered  between  two  of  the  mats,  lying  on  its  bdljr, 
^th  the  wings  spread,  to  all  appearahoe  dead,  and,  until  closely  hand- 
led, exhibited  no  symptoms  of  animation.    By  degrees,  howevet,  k 
began  to  revive,  and,  opening  its  languid  eyes,  expressed  with  a  scream 
that  its  repose  had  been  permaturely  broken.    For  a  while  it  refused 
to  fly,  but,  in  about  an  hour,  was  fully  recovered ;  and  on  being  offer- 
ed the  gifl  of  liberty,  darted  thrdugh  its  native  element,  hailliig  with 
joy  the  dawn  of  its  periodical  resurrection.    Those  birds  which  feed 
solely  on  aerial  insects,  find  no  kind  of  subsistence  from  the  time  thai 
the  chilling  ur  annihilates  its  numberless  inhabitants,  until  the  beams 
of  summer  ag^n  call  them  forth  by  myriads.    The  swallow,  martin, 
^c.  are  therefore  compelled  to  cross  oceans,  and  seek  support  In 
warmer  regions,  most  probably  those  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  an- 
nually return— -or,  without  the  dangers  of  such  a  flight,  they  hide 
themselves  in  dark  recesses  and  all-provident  nature  wraps  them  fai 
the  slumber  of  torpitude,  until  she  has  again  replenished  the  atmos- 
phere with  their  food,  and  then  she  awakes  them  to  taste  her  bounty. 
Probably  some  may  emigrate ;  but  the  foregoing  circumstance  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  can,  for  many  months,  undei^  a  total  sus- 
pension of  every  faculty,  and  are  again,  in  the  proper  season,  charm* 
ed,  as  it  were,  into  cheerful  existence. 

Singular  Cause  qf  Incorrectness  in  a  fVatch^-^A  gentleman  put 
an  Exquisite  watch  into  the  hands  of  a  watch-maker  that  went  irregu- 
lady.  It  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  ever  was  made.  He  •toi>k 
k  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  twenty  times.  No  manner  of  defect 
was  to  be  discovered,and  yet  the  watch  went  intolerably.  Atlast  it  struck 
him  the  balance-wheel  might  have  been  near  a  magnet  On  applying 
a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspicion  true.  Here  was  all  the  mischief. 
The  steel  work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  watch  had  a  perpetual  influ- 
ence on  its  motions,  and  the  watch  went  as  well  as  possible  with  anew 
wheel. 
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FROM  TUB  SSXVBirmCJI  AVVViL^  EBjUtTXlt. 

PO]:iTDO]UB.^A  BAUUkD. 

Ml  Binndb  Moor  A  ^ta»pMi«loiid 

Itf  dreaiy  ah«io«re  cait 
At  midnif^t,  and  the  4e9crt /Ut 

R6-echoed  to  t^he  blast; 
When  a  ppor  child  of  guilt  came  thete 

With  nrapiftjc  atup  to  t$ngtf 
Por  blood  wia  spmlded  on  llie  garb 
He  dared  not  atay  to  change. 

<*  IMhr  God !  i)h  whither  aliall  I  turn  ? 

The  horsemen  psess  behind. 
Their  hoUo^  and  tibeir  hofaes*  tran)^ 

Come  louder  mt  the  wind; 
But  there's  a  eight  on  yonder  heath 

I  dan  not,  eamiot  fi»e» 
Though  'twere  to  aave  m^fipofln  thoae  hounds. 

And  .gain  my  spirit  grace. 

^  Why  dijl  I  sedc  those  hftted  haiwU 

l4>nff  shunn'd  «o  feasliitty ; 
Was  tSene  not  room  on  other  hitts 

To  hide  and  shelter  me? 
Here's  blood  on  eyery  stone  I  meet^ 

fiones  in  each  glen  so  dim. 
And  comade  Gvegoiy  Hm^B  dendt«» 

But  ninot  thiidL  of  him. 


«*ra«edc  thnt  hut  wheie  I  was  wont 

To  dwell  en  albfmcr  day. 
Nor  tditOM  vain,  nor  things  long  pan^ 

Shan  foare  me  thttoe  away. 
That  caTcm  from  the  law's  pursuit 

Has  saved  me  oft  before. 
And  fear  constrains  to  visit  haunts 

I  hoped  to  see  no  more." 

Through  erelUmownpacths.  thou^  loQg  «nt^. 

The  robber  to<dt  his  way. 
Until  before  his  ejnis  the  cave 

All  dark  and  dp^ert  lay. 
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There  lie^  vhen  safe  beneath  its  roof, 

Benn  to  think  the  crowd 
Had  kf  t  pursuit,  so  wild  the  paths. 

The  tempest  was  w>  loud. 

The  bolts  had  still  retun'd  their  place. 

He  barred  the  masqr  door. 
And  iaidyhim  down,  aod  heard  the  blast 

Careering^  o'er  the  moor. 
Terror  and  guilt  united  strore 

To  chase  sweet  sleep  away; 
But  sleep  with  toil  prevailed  at  last. 

And  seized  him  where  he  lay. 

A  knock  comes  thundering  to  the  door. 

The  robber's  heart  leaps  hiffa— 
'*  Now  open  quick,  remember^t  not 

Thy  comrade  Gregory  ?"— 
*^  Whoe'er  thou  art;  with  smother'd  voitoe 

Strive  not  to  cheat  mine  ear. 
My  comrade  Gregory  is  dead. 

His  bones  are  umging  near!'* 

^  Now  ope  thy  door  nor  parl^  more. 

Be  sure  I'm  Gregory! 
An  f  twere  not  for  the  gibbet  rope. 

My  roice  were  clear  and  free. 
The  wind  is  high,  the  wind  is  kmd. 

It  bends  the  old  elm  tree; 
The  blast  has  toss'd  my  bcuies  about 

This  night  most  wetfUy. 

**  The  elm  was  dropping  on  my  hair. 

The  shackles  gaU'd  my  feet;  | 

To  hang  in  chabis  is  a  better  lair. 

And  oh  a  bed  is  sweet! 
For  many  a  night  I've  bcmie  my  lot. 

Nor  yet  disturb'd  thee  here. 
Then  sure  a  pillow  thou  wilt  ^ye 

Unto  thy  old  compeer  ?" 

**  Tempt  me  no  more,"  the  robber  cried 
I        And  struggled  with  his  fear, 
*'  Were  this  a  night  to  ope  my  door^ 

Thy  taunt  shomd  cost  thee  dear."-^ 
'*  Ah,  comrade,  you  did  bot  disown. 

Nor  bid  me  brave  the  cold. 
The  door  was  open'd  soon,  when  I 

Brought  murdePd  Mansell's  gold. 

**  When  for  a  bribe  you  gave  me  up 

To  the  cmel  gallows  tree. 
You  made  my  bed  with  readiness^ 

And  atir'd  the  fire  for  me. 
But  I  have  sworn  to  visit  thee^ 

Then  cease  to  bid  me  go. 
And  open— or  thy  bolts  and  bars 

Shall  burst  beneath  my  blow." 
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Ob  sick  at  liearl  grew  ^^ydore, 

And  wiah*d  tile  dawn  of  day; 
That  voice  had  qnellM  his  haughtiness 

He  knew  not  what  to  say. 
For  now  the  one  that  stoodwithout 

An  entrance  craved  once^ore. 
And  when  no  answer  was  retumM, 

He  ftnick—- «aid  burst  the  door. 

Some  words  be  muttered  o'er  the  1atch> 
They  were  no  words  of  good. 

And  by  the  enbers  of  the  hearth^ 
AU  in  his  shackles  stood. 

A  wreath  of  rusted  iron  bound 
His  grim  unhallowed  head ; 

A  demon's  spark  was  in  his  eye- 
Its  mortal  light  was  dead. 

**  Why  shrinl^st  thou  thua,  good  comrade,  now 

With  such  a  wildei^d  gaze, 
Dbst  ftMtf  my  rusted  shackles'  clank^ 

Dost  fear  my  withered  fhce  ? 
But  for  the  gallows  rope,  my  face 

Had  ne^er  ttius  startled  thee ; 
And  the  gidlows  rope,  was't  not  the  fVuit 

Of  thy  foul  treachery? 

"  But  come  thou  forth,  we'll  visit  now 

The  elm  of  the  wither'd  rind ; 
For  though  thy  door  was  barr'd  to  me. 

Yet  I  will  be  mofe  kind. 
That  is  my  home,  the  ravens  there 

Are  all  my  company ; 
And  they  and  I  will  both  rejoice 

In  audi  a  guest  as  thee. 

**  The  wind  is  loud«  but  clasp  my  anh— 

Why,  fool,  dost  thou  deUy  ? 
You  did  not  fear  to  clasp  that  arm 

When  my  life  was  sold  away." 
The  midnight  blast  sung  wild  and  loud 

Round  trembling  Pol^dore, 
As  by  his  dead  companion  led 

He  struggled  o'er  the  moor. 

Soon  had  they  reach'd  a  wildferaeia 

By  human  foot  unpress'd. 
The  wind  grew  cold,  the  heather  sigh'd 

As  conscious  of  their  guest. 
Alone  amid  the  dreaiy  waste 

The  whither'd  elm  reeling 
Where  a  halter  with  a  ready  noose 

Hung  <|ancing  in  the  wind. 

Then  turning  round,  his  ghastly  face 

Was  twisted  with  a  smile— 
"  Now  living  things  are  fitf  remote^ 

Wc^  rest  us  here  awhile. 
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Brothera  ve  were,  fiJte  F«ly4flM» 
We  robbed  ib  offnptajri 

Brothen  in  ljft»  aad  we  in  d^eath 
Shall  dfo  bfotlNirt  be. 

<«  Behold  th(»  elm,  behold  the  Mpe, 

Which  I  pr^Mirad  befbte^*- 
Art  pale ?  'tis Iwt  attru«de«  man* 

And  soon  that  strunie'B  o'er. 
Ticmble  BO  more,  but  nee^  ^ene. 

And  like  a  brother  be; 
rU  hold  the  rope»  and  in  my  ansa 

ru  help  yo«  op  the  tree.' 


i» 


The  eyea  of  Polydore  |^w  4i9»» 

He  nwaed  himaelft^  piaf* 
But  a  heaw  weight  Mt  on  Imii  breast 

And  took  all  voice  away. 
The  rope  is  tied— Thai  mm  hm  Upa 

A  cry  of  aogttifh  bwihe  ■ 
Too  p^warful  for  Hie  baB«ia  «f  •tep* 

And  Pol^dorp  aiwite. 

All  vaniah'd  now  the  ciiraed  etaB» 

Hia  dead  oompanion  i^hh^ 
With  troubled  joy  he  found  hi«iaclf 

In  darlaiesa  and  alone. 
But  atiM  tlie  wind  with  hojyk>w  |{iuta 

Fought  savenk^  o'er  the  nporj 
And  checfc'd  hia  tcanaporta » >ii^ule  U  abook 

The  barricaded  dow. 


£fi 


7ROM    THB    SA^B. 

ON  FARTIKQ  WITH  A  FMBIIB. 

WHIUS  far,  dear  friend,  your  partinr  steps  icoedr, 
I  frequent  turn  to  gace  wtUi  Ibnd  delay; 
How  faint  your  lineaments  and  form  decay^ 

Diminiah'd  to  a  dim  unbodied  shade. 

Alaa!  that  thus  our  eariy-fr^endahips  ftde! 
While  through  the  busy  vale  of  life  we  atnjr. 
And  hold  the  separate  tenor  of  our  way, 

Thua  imperoeptibly  our  minds  seeede. 

Yet  sure  too  soon,  tiiou  brotiier  of  my  heart, 
80  la^y  found,  but  tiierefofe  lov^odthe  more ; 
Too  aoon  the  momenta  of  affection  fly ! 
Too  aoon  by  nature'a  Hgid  laws  we  pert; 
Sunriving  frtenda  may  o'er  our  tonlb  d^lore. 
But  neTer  hcttr  a  aoft  responsive  9i^ 
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[In  our  number  for  June»  1813»  vre  publithcd  a  meagre  and  retf  uniatiafactoty 
acebnnt  of  the  foUoving  work— ^we  were  not  then  in  possession  of  the  KdiiH 
burgfa  ReTiew,  ffom  which  we  extract  the  ensuing  article.  Our  readers  wilt 
hot  censure  us  for  placing  it  beibra  them.  £4-  Sel  J^,"] 
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Jjochuu  LappomfQ:  or,  a  Tottr  in  Lapland.    Now  fi^st  publisUec)  frpm  th^ 
original  Manuscript  Journal  of  the  celebrated  Linncus ;  by  James  Edward 
.  Smitl),  M.  D.  F  R.  S.  &c.»  President  of  the  I4i|nxan  Society^    2  vpls.  jgvor 
London.    1811. 

THE  name  of  Lapland  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Sazo* 
Gramniadcus,  who  composed  bis  History  of  Denmark  about  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
years,  \i  is  again  slightly  mentioned  by  Eric  of  Upsala;  and  the 
meagFe  description  of  the  country  by  ^iegler  is  supposed  to  have 
first  made  it  known  beyond  the  limits  of  northern  Europe."^ 
^  Charles  the  Ninth,  King  of  Swedland'  (to  use  the  language  of 
Scheffer,  as  rendered  by  hi^  Oxonian  translator,)  '  in  the  year 

*  There  is  a  brief  deseriptson  of  Lapland,  in  that  great  mass  of  obscure  his- 
tory, entitled,  Hispania  Ulustrata,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1603.  At  p.  1314 
of  the  9il  vol.  there  is  a  pathetic  piece,  called  DeploraUo  Oentit  Lappiqn^, 
which  IS  followed  up  by  a  short  LappU  DetcripHo, — ^both  addressed  to  the 
V»pe,  by  a  learned  person  who  takes  the  name  of  Damianus  k  Goes,  undev 
date  of  1540,  Mention  is  here  made  of  their  pover^,  their  rein-deer,  and 
their  incantations ;  upon  which  last  subject  there  is  the  following  edifying 
fnteUigence.  **  Incantamentis  sic  pollent  ut  naves  in  medio  cursu  retinean^ 
sic  ut  nulla  vi  mentorum  amovtri  possint.  €^d  malum  90IO  virgimtm  emerst 
ment0,  foris  navium  ac  transtris  lUitis,  curatur ;  a  quo,  ut  ab  incolls  aooepi, . 
spiritus  iUi  natura  abhorrent.*' 

VOL.  VI n.  3  L 
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1600,  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth  of  that  country^  wot  Ivo 
famous  mathematicians^  M.  Aroru  Foretus^  a  Swedish  profesaoor, 
and  Hlercnt/mus  BirkhoUen^  a  German,  with  instruments,  asid  aD 
necessaries,  to  make  what  discoveries  they  could  of  La^ani; 
who,  at  their  return,  did  certify^  and  make  it  out,  that  beyond 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  73  degrees,  there  was  no  conti&ciit  to- 
wards the  north  but  the  great  frozen  sea ;  and  that  the  fiuliiest 
point  Watf  Iforcum;  or  Norcap^  not  far  from  die  catde  of  Ward" 
hortse.^ 

John  Scheffer  himself  was  born  at  Strasburg,  in  1621,  and 
was,  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  appointed  professor  of  Law  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University^  of  Upsria.    Of  his  erudite  tomes, 
his  Lapponta^  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1673,  ia  still  die 
most  popular.     It  consists  of  thirty-five  short  chapters,  whidi 
are  distributed  with  litde  regard  to  method,  and  exhibit  a  greater 
display  of  learning  than  of  philosophical  discernment.     In  die 
arrsUigemcnt  of  his  materials,  he  was  sivowedl^  assisted  by  tk 
Chiaacellor  of  Sweden ;  and  appears  not  only  to  have  had  access 
to  such  manuscript  and  printed  docuipents  as  could  then  be  pro* 
cured,  and  to  have  frequendy  avatkdiiimself  of  oral  communi- 
cations with  native  Laplanders,  but,  though  the  circumstance  is 
noticed  only  incidentally,  and  as  of  no  nostMnt,  to  have  actuaUr 
travelljed  through  part  of  the  country  which  he  describes. 

In  1681,  three  rambling  young  Frenchmen,  Corberony  Fer- 
courty  and  Regnard  the  dramatist,  undertook  a  wild  expefitidn 
to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  At  the  suggestion  of  die 
King  of  the  last  mentioned  country,  they  suddenly  resohred  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Lsq)land,  and  actusdly  penetrated  to  T^r- 
notresJkf  a  hkt  forty  kdffues  in  length,  and  the  source  of  the  ri* 
ver  Tomea*  On  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  diey 
erected  a  nM)nument  of  their  excursive  wanderings,  and  etaced  it 
with  the  following  Latin  inscription,  for  the  perusal  of  die  bears 
and  other  country  gendemen  of  Lapland. 

*  Gallia  nos  genuit^  vidit  nos  Africa^  Gdngem 

Haxtsimusy  Europamque  oculis  lustrcntmus  omnem; 

Casibus  ct  variis  acti  terraque  marique^ 

Hie  tandem  atetimuSy  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis^ 
De  Fercourt,  De  Corb£ron,  Regnard. 
Anno  1681,  die  22  AugtistiJ^ 
A  lively  and  entertaining  account  of  this  expedition  was  after* 
wards  pufolidfaed  by  Regnard ;  though  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
veiy  remarkable  for  scientific  accuracy. 

The  celebrated  Maupertuis,  one  of  the  French  acadcmicisns, 
who  were  commissioned  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  aaeridian 
under  the  polar  circle,  has  made  a  well-known  report  of  their 
scientific  operations ;  but  his  collateral  descripdons  and  remaib 
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jefcr  chiefly  to  the  neigbbourhood  of  Toroea*  A  naoT^ve  of 
the  same  expeditipn,  by  the  Abbe  Outhier,  tliough  it  did  not 
appear  till  1744,  is  nevertheless  very  inferior  to  that  of  Mau* 
pertuis^  both  in  respect  of  sprightliness  of  expression,  and  cor- 
rectness of  style ;  yet,  as  it  comprises  several  additional  particu- 
lars, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  useful  suppleinent* 

Nearljr  about  the  same  period,  Pehr^Hogstrom,  pastor  of  Gel- 
liwhare,  in  the  province  of  Lulea,  published  his  account  of  Swe- 
dish Lapland ;  a  work  which  abounds  in  valuable  remarks,  but 
in  which,  also,  the  prejudices  of  the  Lutheran  divine  are  laugh- 
ably blended  with  chimerical  projects  for  the  conversion  of  these 
h)rperborean  deserts  into  fertile  pastures  and  flowery  meadows* 
The  more  ratibnal  and  sedate  statements  of  thia  good  and  well,- 
meanio^  parson,  may  be  profitably  perused  in  conjunction  with 
the  i^icidtural  and  statistical  observations  of  Ehrenmalm^  whp 
visited  Asehele  Lapland,  or,  as  he  tenp9  it.  West  Nordland^  in 
the  summer  of  1741,  and  whose  principal  defea  is  an  overstrain- 
ed sentimentality  in  favour  of  the  «avage  condition  of  mankind. 

Knud  Leem,  or  Leemius,  professor  of  the  LapUmd  Umg%iLage 
at  Orontheim,  and  who  resided  ten  years  in  Lapland  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  Danish  missionary,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  which,  by 
the  command  of  Christian  VII,  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1 767)  under  the  title  of  ^  De  Lappomhis  Finmarchue  Comment 
tatio  ;'  and  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, since  its  character  for  accuracy  is  understood  to  stand  very 
high  with  the  literati  of  the  North. 

From  this  source,  Mn  Joseph  Acerbi,  a  native  of  Italy,  who, 
in  1798  and  1799,  took  2,  cooling-  jaunt  through  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  Lapland,  to  the  North  Cape,  is  reported  to  have  drawn 
many  of  his  observations  on  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Laplanders.  His  work,  which  was  published  in  London,  and  in 
the  English  language,  has  obviously  received  embellishments  from 
the  hand  of  its  manufacturer ;  but  contains,  nevertheless,  much 
authentic  and  entertaining  information,  and  is  suitably  illustrated 
by  engravings  and  a  large  sheet  msq),  copied  from  baron  Her- 
melin's  collection. 

Mr.  Consett  would  scarcely  pardon  us,  perhaps,  if  we  over- 
looked his  seemly  quarto.  This  gentleman  accompanied  Sir  H. 
G.  Liddelt,  Bart,  and  Mr.  Bowes  on  a  trip  to  Tomea,  occasion- 
ed by  a  wager.  The  gallant  trio,  in  the  course  of  about  fifty 
days,  measured  over  a  space  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  miles,  and  returned  in  the  same  nimble  style, 
widi  five  rein-deer  and  two  Lapland  shepherdesses  in  their  train ! 
There  are  several  judicious  remarks  upon  cookery  in  the  course 
of  diis  volume ;  but  the  sum  of  the  author's  philosophy  is  reserv- 
ed for  the  conclusion,  where  he  modestly  announces  tins  import- 
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tttkt  ttnd  cdnaciing  truth,  that  nobody  can  *  describe  the  tCnsdnt 
arising  from  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  ofhoneet  port^  so  irdl  as 
he  who  has  been  in  want  of  both.' 

Li  regard  to  the  volumes  now  before  us,«*-«  very  in&taated 
disciple  of  the  Linnsan  school,  or  a  very  enduring  member  of 
our  own  fraternity,  may  perhaps  athieve  their  perusal  in  their 
briginal  and  disjointed  form ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  thank  us  for  selecting  from  the  motley  mass  the 
substance  of  the  more  iinportant  statements,  and  dxstributiiig  it 
tinder  a  few  general  heads.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  the 
dbcharge  of  this  part  of  our  duty,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to 
some  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  more  pointed  refer- 
ence to  the  journalist  Itimself,  and  which,  from  dieir  ijuRvidu- 
ality^  if  we  may  be  aUowed  the  expression,  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite a  certsun  degree  of  interest,  independently  of  the  local  infor- 
tnation  which  hn  notices  are  intended  to  convey* 

From  the  short  abstract  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  we  lean, 
that  Linnaeus  had  fnesented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Upsala,  a  memorial  relative  to  his  projected  tour ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  application,  he  was  commissioned  by  that 
Society  to  make  a  progress  through  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  its  natural  history.  Having  procured  his  instruc- 
tions and  passport,  he  accordingly  sallied  forth  from  Upsala, 
*  on  the  12U1  of  May,  1732,  at  eleven  oMock,  being  at  that  time 
within  half  a  day  of  twenty-five  years  of  age.'  The  graphic  style 
of  his  equipment  and  costume,  would  make  no  despicable  figure 
in  the  writings  of  Cervantes. 

«  My  clothes  consisted  of  a  light  coat  of  Wcstgothhnd  Ihisey- 
woolsey  cloth  without  folds,  lined  with  red  shalloon,  having  small 
cuffs,  suid  collar  of  shag ;  leather  breeches ;  a  round  mg- ;  a  green 
leather  cap,  and  a  pair  of  half  boots.  I  carried  a  small  leather  bag, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  but  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  famished  on  one 
side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  it  could  be  opened  and  shot  at 
.pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one  shirt;  two  pair  of  false  sleeves; 
two  haffahirta  ;  an  inkstand,  pencase,  microscope  and  spying-glass  ; 
a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  from  the  gnats  ;  a  comb;  my 
journal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper  stitched  together  for  drying  plants,  both 
m  folio;  my  manuscript  Ornithology,  Flora  Ufilandica^  and  Charac- 
teres  generici.  I  wore  a  hanger  at  my  side,  and  carried  a  small  fowl- 
'  ing-piece,  as  well  as  an  octangular  stick,  graduated  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring.*' 

As  our  chivalrous  naturalist,  thus  accoutred,  traversed,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  months,  a  route  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  Swedish,  or  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-ei^t 
£nglish  miles,  through  the  wilds  of  the  extreme  North,  we  may 
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ircasabaUj  auppose,  Aat  he  would  encounter  divers  mishaps,  and 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  fatigue  and  peril.    We  find  him, 
accordingly,  commencing  his  noviciate,  by  sliding  down  a  hill  of 
ice,  on  the  seat  of  honour,  and  at  the  risk  of  meeting  with  a  loose 
fragment  of  rock,  or  a  precipice,  either  of  which  would  have 
dubbed4um  with  the  honours  of  scientific  martyrdom*    A  re« 
petition  of  the  same  critical  mode  of  conveyance,  among  the 
Lapland  Alps,  threatened,  as  he  slid  along  ^  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,'  to  entomb  him  in  an  avalanche.    On 
anodier  occasion,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  sober- 
minded  natives,  he  boldly  determined  to  explore  a  cavern  in  the 
mountain  of  Skirla.    *  With  much  difficulty,'  says  he,  *  I  pre- 
vailed  on  two  men  to  show  me  the  way.    We  climbed  the  rocks, 
creeping  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  often  slipping  back  agsun. 
We  had  no  sooner  advanced  a  litde,  than  all  our  labour  was  lost 
by  a  retrograde  motion.    Sometimes  we  caught  hold  of  bushes, 
sometimes  of  small  projecting  stones.    Had  diey  failed  us,  which 
was  veiy  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  our  lives  might  have  paid 
for  it*    I  was  following  one  of  the  men  in  climbibg  a  steep  rock; 
but  seeing  the  other  luid  better  success,  I  endeavoured  to  over- 
take him.    I  had  but  just  left  my  fcmner  situation,  when  a  large 
mass  of  rock  broke  loose  from  a  spot  which  my  late  guide  had 
just  passed,  and  fell  exactly  where  I  had  been,  with  such  force 
that  it  struck  fire  as  it  went.  If  I  had  not  providentially  changed 
my  route,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  of  me  more.    Shordy 
afterwards,  another  fragment  came  tumbling  down.    I  am  not 
sure  that  the  man  did  not  roll  it  down  on  purpose.     At  length, 
quite  spent  with  toil,  we  reached  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  which 
is  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain.' 

Our  author  having  deflected  from  the  main  road  in  West 
Bothnia,  was  speedily  admonished  of  his  error  by  his  palfrey, 
which,  at  almost  every  step,  stumbled  on  stones,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  rider's  life ;  and  winded  through  devious  and  intricate  tracks, 
which  ^  nothing  human  could  have  followed.'  Animated,  how- 
ever, by  ^  the  sa3ring  of  the  wise  king,  that  nothing  is  impossible 
under  the  sun,'  away  he  rushes,  upon  an  unstuffed  saddle,  re- 
gardless of  the  fury  of  *  all  the  elements  ;'  of  the  ^  depending 
boughs,  loaded  with  rain  drops;'  and  ^  aged  pixies,'  which,  *  over- 
thrown by  the  wrath  of  Juno,'  lay  prostrate  in  his  path.  In  tra-. 
versing  a  glaciere,  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  he  was  *  often  carried 
oif  his  feet  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  blast,  and  rolled  a  conside- 
rable way  down  the  hill.'  This  once  happened  in  so  dangerous 
a  place,  tiiat,  ^  after  rolling  to  the  distance  of  a  gunshot,  I  arrived 
near  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  and  thus  my  part  in  the  drama 
had  very  nearly  come  to  an  end.'  Again,  as  the  discharge  of  a 
fowling-piece  happened  to  interrupt  our  hero's  innocent  occupa* 
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don  of  gttheriog  iCmrfaenieSf  he  p^axeivted  that  tbe  balk  \md 
struck  a  atone  veiy  near  (he^^  on  which  he  stDodL  ^  God  fae 
praised,'  he  eaxlumed,  *  that  it  did  no(  hit  me«—The  fcUcnr  na 


zwBy^  aod  I  never  taw  him  after  ;*^ut  I  immeSaiehji  retumtd 
home  J  Soon  after,  we  find  him  bewildered  on  the  'daiiL  moan* 
tuns,  in  the  midst  of  a  duck  fog,  which  concealed  bota  him  the 
aim  and  moon,  and  inspired  oreadful  apprehenuons  of  being 
precipitated  into  some  torrent  or  abyss.  Another  fog  having 
cxjcasioned  uncommon  darkness  during  the  night,  wh3e  he  was 
floating  down  a  river  on  a  raft,  bis  crazy  vdiide  parted  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream;  and  he  nant>wly  escaped  a  watery  grmve. 
Inihefiorests  of  Lulean  Lapbnd,  danger  awaited  him  in  anew 
and  still  more  alarming  form,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a  more 
animated  descripdoa* 

^  Several  daiys  ago  the  forests  had  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning ; 
and  the  flames  raged  at  this  time  with  great  violence,  owing  to  the 
drought  of  the  season.    In  many  different  places,  perhaps  in  nine  or 
tea,  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  devastation  ext«»ided  sevend 
miles'  distance.    Ftraversed  a  space  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, which  was  entirely  burnt ;  so  that  Florsi  instead  of  sppearing  in 
her  gay  and  verdant  attire,  was  in  deep  sable — a  spectacle  more  ab- 
horrent to  my  feelings  t^han  to  see  her  clad  in  the  white  livery  of  win- 
ter ;  for  this,  though  it  destroys  the  herbage,  leaves  the  roots  in  safety, 
which  the  fire  does  not    The  fire  was  nearly  extinguished  in  most 
of  the  spots  we  viuted,  except  in  ant-hills,  and  dry  trunks  of  trees. 
After  we  had  travelled  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  one  of 
these  scenes  of  desolation,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  rather  more 
force  than  it  hdd  dene,  upon  which  a  sudden  noise  arose  in  the  half- 
burnt  forest,  such  as  I  can  only  compare  to  what  may  be  imagined 
lunong  a  large  army  attacked  by  an  enemy.    We  knew  not  whither 
to  turn  our  steps.    The  smoke  would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  where 
we  were ;  nor  durst  we  turn  hack.    It  seemed  best  to  hasten  forward, 
in  hopes  of  speedily  reaching  die  outskirts  of  the  wood ;  but  ia  this 
we  were  disappointed.    We  ran  as  fast  as  we  could,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  crushed  by  the  falling  trees,  some  of  which  threatened  us  every 
minute.    Sometimes  the  fall  of  a  huge  trunk  was  so  sudden,  that  we 
stood  aghast,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn  to  escape  destruction ;  and 
throwing  ourselves  entirely  on  the  protection  of  Providence.    In  one 
instance,  a  large  tree  fell  exactly  between  me  and  my  guide,  who 
walked  not  more  than  a  fathom  from  me ;  but,  thanks  to  God !  we  bi^h 
escaped  in  safety.    We  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  this  perilous 
adventure  ^rminated ;  for  we  had  felt  all  the  while  like  a  couple  of 
outlaws,  in  momentary  fear  of  suiprize." 

If  to  this  catalogue  of  miseries  and  discomforts  we  add  the 
simuner  plague  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and  die  threatenings  of 
tenesmus  from  eating  curdled  milk  and  cheese,  we  may  be  allow- 
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e4  to  dismiss  th^  chapter  of  persoiial  ^evanees*  Wbetber  the 
pleasures  of  the  journey  compensated,  in  the  writer^s  estimation^ 
his  many  moments  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  we  pretend  ttot 
Co  determine ;  but  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  remuneration  cer«- 
tainly  exempts  him  from  all  suspicion  of  a  mercenury  motive ; 
for  the  only  receipt  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars of  copper  money ^  from  the  chief  clergyman  at  Tomea ;  and, 
the  whole  of  his  allowance  from  the  Academy  of  Upsala,  is  said 
not  to  have  exceeded  ten  pounds  sterling  !  We  are  tempted,  kr 
short,  to  harbour  a  lurking  suspicion,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  botanical  details,  whidi  were  afterwards  expanded  and  duly 
methodized  in  the  Flora  Lappomcoj  few  portions  of  the  Lachesis 
afforded  the  author  any  very  soothing  recollections,  since  he  could 
permit  it  to  remun  in  its  rough  unfinished  state  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  since  he  appears  to  have  executed  only  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  more  condensed  narrative  which  he  had  destin* 
ed  for  the  use  of  his  learned  employers. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  surmise,  the  singular 
document  which  suggested  it,  with  all  iu  defects  and  oddities,  is 
neither  devoid  of  interest,  nor  barren  of  instruction ;  but  it  strong- 
ly savours  of  that  minute  and  tedmical  propensity  which  delights 
in  the  discriminatioB  and  marshalling  of  mdividual  objects,,  and 
which,  though  it  constituted  the  nnost  prominent  features  in  the 
scientific  character  of  Linnsus,  is  ceitandy  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  lower  elements  of  philosophy.  Few  and  feeble  are  any  at- 
tempts at  hypothesis  or  general  discussion  in  the  volume  before 
us*  What  confidence,  for  example,  can  we  repose  in  the  specu- 
lations of  a  writer,  who  gravely  entertains  a  notion,  Hhat  Adam 
and  Eve  were  giants^  and  that  mankind,  fiom  one  generation  to 
another,  owing  to  poverty  and  other  causes^  have  diminished  in 
size,'— who  seems  surprized,  that  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos^ 
phere  should  be  less  dense  than  the  lower, — and  who  insinuates^ 
that  polar  attraction  may  twist  the  fibres  of  trees  \ 

Akin  to  such  intellectual  weakness  is  credulity,  of  which  also 
some  QotaUe  examples  occur  in  the  present  JoumaL  Thus,  we 
are  told  of  a'  woman  of  Lycksele,  whos^  complaints  were  suppo- 
sed to  proceed  from  a  brood  of  frogs  in  her  stomachy  from  nav- 
ing  swallowed  the  spawn  of  these  animals  in  water.  ^  She  thought 
that  she  could  feel  three  of  them ;  and  that  herself,  as  well  &s 
persons  who  sat  near  her,  could  hear  them  croak.  Her  uneasi- 
ness was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  drinking  brandy.  Salt  had 
no  efllect  in  destroying  the  frogs.  Another  person  who  for  some 
years  had  had  the  same  complaint,  took  doses  of  Nux  vomica^ 
and  was  cured ;  but  even  this  powerful  remedy  had  been  tried 
on  this  woman  in  vain.  I  advised  her  to  try  tar ;  but  that  she 
had  already  taken,  without  success,  having  been  obliged  to  throw 
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it  up  again.'  On  this  singular  passage  the  learned  and  facetioas 
Editor  makes  the  following  remark.  *  Linnseus  writes  as  if  he 
did  not  absolutely  disbelieve  the  existence  of  these  frogs,  irhich 
were  as  much  out  of  their  place  as  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belljr.* 
To  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  poor  woman's  case,  Lionaeus 
himself,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  assures  us,  that  LapUmd 

Eroduces  neither  serpents  nor  frogs.  Either  he  or  M.  Hogstrdm, 
owever,  must  be  incorrect  with  regard  to  this  particular;  for 
the  latter  informs  us,  that  the  natives  name  one  of  their  mooAs 
from  the  appearance  of  these  animals — ^which  they  moreover  be- 
lieve to  fall  from  heaven.  Again,  we  are  assured,  that  some  of 
the  Finlanders  catch  bears,  by  mixing  the  fresh  dung  of  dxae 
animals  with  that  of  their  own  cows ;  as  the  bears  are  then  fain 
to  follow  the  cows  from  magical  stympathy.  Tie  journalist,  in- 
deed, does  not  absolutely  assert  his  beliej'  in  this  extraordinary 
species  of  fascination ;  but  he  admits  that  the  effect  is  ^  cettainly 
not  more  wonderful  than  many  sympathies  upon  record*'  In  iati* 
tude  of  credence,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  is  occa- 
sionally surpassed  by  his  precursor,  Scheflfer.  *  For  when  the 
devil,'  says  the  latter,  ^  takes  a  likine  to  any'person  in  his  infancy, 
as  a  fit  instrument  for  his  designs,  he  presently  seizes  on  him  by 
a  disease,  in  which  he  haunts  them  with  several  apparitions  ; 
^m  whence,  according  to  the  capaci^  of  his  years  and  under- 
standing, he  learns  what  belongs  to  the  art*  Tliose  which  are 
taken  dius  a  second  time,  see  more  visions,  and  «iin  greater 
knowledge.  If  they  are  seized  a  third  time,  which  is  seldooi 
without  great  torment,  or  utmost  danger  of  their  life,  the  devil 
appears  to  them  in  all  his  shapes*'  &c. 

In  the  course  of  this  Lapland  tour  we  meet  various  derivations 
of  the  name  of  the  country ;  some  deducing  it  from  the  Latin 
Rppua  {hkar^cyed  i)  others  from  the  Swedish  lappa^  to  sew  or 
patchy  *  because  their  garments  usually  answer  to  that  descrip- 
tion ;'  and  others  from  the  Finnish  lappi^  exiks^  or  nmawaySy 
presuming  on  their  migration  or  banisnment  from  Finland ;  in 
support  of  which  the  learned  ScheiFer  demonstrates  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  two  countries  is  radically  the  same* 

We  must  be  excused,  however,  from  entering  farther  into 
those  points  of  learning :  and  truly,  if  the  origin  of  the  most 
illustrious  nations  be  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity,  it  must  seem 
a  very  idle  attempt  to  ascertain  that  of  the  lowest  portions  of  our 
species,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  on  the  forlorn  comers  of  the 
world*  The  pious  Hogstrom,  indeed,  who  expatiates  on  the 
marvellous  capabilities  of  the  North,  and  who  was  probably  con- 
vinced, by  the  redoubtable  arguments  of  Olaus  Rudbeck,  that  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  Lapland,  by  no  means  partici* 
pates  in  our  apathy  concerning  the  pedigree  of  his  h^'perborean 
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fi6ck.  Not  satisfied  with  tracing  the  language  of  the  Laplanders 
to  that  of  the  aocient  Jews,  he  discovers  many  striking  points 
of  conformity  in  their  character  and  usages*  The  Laplanders,  he 
observes,  are  as  much  addicted  to  superstition  as  the  Hebrews 
were  of  old  :  The  former  are,  at  this  day,  what  the  latter  once 
were,  superstitious,  haughty,  interested,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  small  stature,  clad  in  loose  garments,  with  the  neck  exposed, 
w^earing  girdles  for  ornament,  and  decking  their  apparel  with 
fringes.  The  Hebrews,  moreover,  slaughtered  animals,  and  so  do 
the  Laplanders :— -The  latter,  like  the  former,  often  washed  their 
hands :— The  Jews  never  eat  the  entrails  of  animals,*— nor  do  the 
Laplanders  eat  the  sinews  in  the  haunch  of  the  fein-deer,  but  re- 
serve them  for  thread ;  their  voracity  reminds  us  of  the  gluttony 
of  die  sons  of  brad,  ndien  they  sat  by  the  flesh-pots  in  Egypt  :— 
In  imitation  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Laplanders  dwell  in  tents ;— * 
like  the  Jews,  they  denote  tenderness  by  kissing;— ^and  th^  burden 
of  their  love-dittics  recals  the  song  of  Deborah. 

But  to  return  from  these  recondite  speculations  to  the  volumes 
before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret,  that,  instead  of  his  half 
shirts  and  false  aleeves,  the  author  had  not  been  furnished  with 
a  suitable  apparatus  of  physical  instruments,  or  accompanied  by 
an  able  obeerven  The  mere  itinerary,  and  the  distance  of  eaoi 
stage  in  Swedish  miles,  are  not^d  in  the  Brief  Narrative;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  map  of  a  country  which  has  been  so 
rarely  visited  by  men  of  scieilce,  or  for  any  accurate  data  where* 
by  to  estimate  the  temperature  of  its'dimate,  or  the  elevationof 
its  mouiitai|M«  A  portable  barometer  and  thermometer  might, 
at  least,  have  been  substituted  for  the  hanger ;  and  occasional 
references  to  the  indications  of  these  instruments,  would  have 
furnished  us  with  more  precise  meteorological  notions' than  those 
which  we  are  now  left  to  form  from  incidental  hints,  dispersed 
through  the  work. 

Of  these  last^  the  amount  may  be  rendered  in  a  few  sentences. 
The  Alpine  regions,  it  should  seem,  are  utterly  impassable  in 
winter,  both  on  account  of  extreme  cold,  and  of  the  absence  of  all 
subsistence  for  men  and  rein-deer.  In  some  parts  of  these  inhos- 
pitable mountains,  the  water  of  the  lakes  was  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  a  fathom  on  the  9th  of  July  ;  and  the  whole  range  is  liable  to 
the  most  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  overturn  men  and  sledges* 
*  There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  this  Alpine 
tract.  The  intense  cold  of  i^  winters,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
country.  From  the  snow  lying  so  long  on  the  ground,  the  parts 
exposed  to  the  north  are  incapable  of  any  culture*  Frosts  are  fre- 
quent even  in  summer.  The  days  are  dark  in  winter.  The  weather 
is  always  moist.  The  soil  is  of  a  turfy  kind,  composed  of  mosses 
decayed  by  frost,  impregnated  with  standing  water.    Good  black 
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vegetable  mould  is  not  to  be  met  with.  Lofty  trees  caaxaot  be 
raised,  on  account  of  the  excessive  violence  of  the  wind;  hence 
diere  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wood.' 

The  sagacious  Dr.  WahTenberg  has  attempted  to  characterize 
the  climate  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  by  divtcfing  diem  inito  zones, 
and  stating  the  elevation,  physical  appearances,  and  temperature 
of  each  stage  of  ascent.  An  extract  of  his  excellent  observa- 
tions is  subjoined.  The  whole  paper  is  exceedingly  interesting  ; 
bat  we  can  afford  room  only  for  the  first  and  concluding  para** 
graphs. 

^  On  approaching  tl>e  Lapland  Alps  (I^jall^  we  lint  arrrve  at  the 
Ime  where  the  Spruce  Fh*,  Pima  jtHe9y  ceases  to  grow.     This  tree 
bad  previously  assumed  an  unusual  appeanmoe ;  that  of  a  tall  slender 
pole^  covered  from  the  ground  wkh  short,  drooping,  dark  branches; 
a  gloomv  object  in  these  desolate  forests  i  The  Ru&tu  orcticum  had 
already,  before  we  arrived  at  thb  point,  ceased  to  bring  its  Ihiit  to 
maturity.     With  the  Spruce  we  lose  the  Rota  cinnamomea^  Conoal" 
laria  bijfbUa^  &c. ;  and  the  t>orders  of  the  lakes  are  stripped  of  their 
ornaments  oXjirundo  P/ird^mifesj  Lysimachia  thyrsi/lora^  Galium  b^ 
realcy  and  Carex  glohularin.    Here  is  the  true  station  of  Tuniiago 
njtvea^   (Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  o.  1790.)     The  last  beaver-houses  are  sees 
in  the  rivulets ;  and  no  pike  nor  perch  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  fakes 
higher  up.    The  boundary  of  the  Spruce  Fir  Is  3200  feet  bdow  the 
line  of  x>erpetual  snow,  and  the  ihean  teiAperature  is  about  3^  of  Cd- 
sius^s  thermometer  (37|  of  Fahrenheit) 

<*  Above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow^  the  coU  t8X)CcasioiiiJly  so  raacii 
diminished,  that  a  few  plants  of  HununcfUu9  gltKiolU^  and  other  stmi- 
lar  ones,  msiy  now  and  then  be  found,  in  the  clefts  of  some  dark  rock 
rising  through  the  snow.  This  hi^ens  even  to  the  height  of  500 
feet  above  t^t  line.  Further  up,  the  snow  is  very  rarely  moistened  : 
yet  some  umbiticated  lichens  {Gyrofihora^  Scc«  still  occur  in  the  crt- 
vices  of  perpendicular  rocks,  even  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  These  are  the  utmost  limits  of  all  vegetation. 
Where  the  mean  temperature  seems  be  +\^\  of  Celsius  (30  of  Fah- 
renheit.) The  Snow  Bunting,  Emberiza  nivaltB^  is  the  only  Kviog 
being  that  visits  this  elevated  spot.'* 

Of  the  climate  and  weather,  during  the  more  mercifol  months, 
and  in  the  lower  regions  of  Lapland,  some  vague  estimate  mar 
be  formed,  from  the  following  particulars.  In  the  provbce  of 
Lycksele,  towards  the  end  of  May,  large  pieces  <^  ice  still  re- 
mained nnmelted ;  but  dwarf  willows  and  birches  were  in  blos- 
som, and  the  note  of  the  Irdwtng  was  heard  in  the  evening.  On 
the  first  of  June,  the  sun  disappeared  for  half  an  hour  only;  but 
the  wind  blew  very  cold  from  the  north.  On  the  15th  of  the  sane 
month,  our  traveUer  entered  the  town  of  Pithoea,  just  at  sun  set, 
and  went  to  bed  with  all  expedition,  but  was  quickly  atardcd  by 
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a  glare  of  light  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber.  ^  I  was  alarmed^' 
^ays  he,  *•  with  the  idea  of  fire ;  but,  on  looking  out  of  the  window, 
saw  the  sun  rising,  perfecdy  red,  which  I  did  not  expect  would 
take  place  so  soon*  The  cock  crowed,  the  birds  began  to  siog, 
and  sleep  was  banished  from  my  eyelids*' — At  this  place  he  ob- 
served, that  some  young  oaks,  wnich  had  been  raised  from  acorns, 
were  mostly  killed  by  the  winter  frosts;  and  that  the  apple-trees 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

At  length,  on  the  23d  of  June,  we  are  treated  with  a  glimpse 
of  summer.  ^  This  day  and  the  two  preceding,  indeed  every 
day  since  the  iSth,  had  been  bright,  warm,  and  for  the  most  part 
calm*  The  i^eadows  were  still  fine  and  beautiful  in  their  aspect, 
and  every  thing  conspired  to  favour  the  health  and  pleasure  of 
the  beholden  If  the  summer  be  indeed  shorter  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  it  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  nowhere  more  delightful.  I  was  never  in  my  life  in  better 
health  than  at  present.  On  the  2d  of  July,  beautiful  corn  (barley, 
or  rye)  which  nad  been  sown  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  had 
shot  up  so  high,  as  to  be  laid  in  some  places,  by  the  rain ;  and,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  harvest  commenced  m  Lulean  Lapland.  ^  The 
com  now  cutting,  though  sown  but  a  few  days  before  midsummer, 
was,  nevertheless,  quite  ripe*  The  cut  rye  was  not  yet  ripe 
enough  to  cut ;  but  the  winter  rye  ripens  some  times  before  the 
other  com*  Thus  it  appears  that  com  (barley)  springs  up  and 
ripens  at  this  place  in  the  space  of  sixty  days.'  On  the  24th  of 
.  the  same  month,  Linnaeus  observed  a  star,  for  the  first  time,  sinc^ 
he  had  come  within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  there  was  not  dark^ 
ness  enough  to  prevent  reading  or  writing.  At  sun-rise,  on  thp 
3d  of  August,  the  marshes  were  all  white  with  hoar-frost ;  for, 
^  in  the  preceding  night,  winter  had  paid  his  first  visit,  and  slept 
in  the  lap  of  the  lovely  Flora.'  The  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at 
Tomea  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  had  been  visible  for  a  week 
before ;  But,  for  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  in  all  its  gloiy, 
as  well  as  of  the  dreadful  cold  which  reigns  even  at  Tornea  dur- 
ing a  long  winter,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  eloquent 
pages  of  Maupertuis.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that,  in  the  Alps 
of  Tomea,  cold  is  brought  by  a  south  wind ;  and  that  mild  wea- 
ther comes  from  the  north '^^'^  circumstance  which  favours  the 
supposition,  that,  under  the  pole,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
open  sea. 

Some  very  rainy  and  foggy  days  are  duly  commemorated  in 
,the  Journal ;  and  three  or  four  instances  of  thunder  storms  are 
distincdy  recorded ;  besides  which,  we  are  informed,  that  it  fre- 
quently thunders  in  winter.  We  are  the  more  desirous  of  noting 
these  details;  because  it  is  commonly  alledged,  that  thunder  is  fi 
very  rare  QccuiTence  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  especially  in 
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Lapland*  Neither  are  we  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  forests  of 
that  country  are  never  fired  by  lightning ;  and,  in  the  case  al- 
ready quoted,  the  conflagration  may  have  been  caused  by  a  dan^ 
fide  discharge  of  the  electrical  fluid :  But  Linnaeus  seeois  not  to 
have  been  aware,  that  the  ^Laplanders  frequendy  set  fire  to  the 
woods,  to  prevent  the  timber  from  being  used  for  the  operatkxs 
of  mining*  If  they  know  of  the  existence  of  any  meudlic  ore, 
they  also  studiously  conceal  it,  that  they  may  not  be  subjected  to 
the  toil  of  working  it,  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  Swedish  co- 
lonists, who  pay  them  very  ill  for  their  labours.  Hogstrom  states 
this  fact  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  adds,  that  a  Laplander  hav* 
ing  discovered  a  rich  mine  of  silver,  every  family  of  the  district 
gave  him  a  rein-deer,  on  the  express  condition,  that  he  would  noe 
reveal  the  secret  to  the  strangers. 

Taking  these .  circumstances,  then,  into  consideration,  as  weK 
as  the  lovf  state  of  geological  science  at  the  period  when  Linnaras 
paade  his  observations,  and  his  decided  predilection  for  Botany 
and  Zoology,  we  can  be  ftt  no  loss  to  account  for  his  vciy  crude 
and  imperfect  ipd^ca^lops  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  its  mi- 
neral productions.  In  the  mere  catalogue,  however,  of  specimens 
collected  in  the  Lapland  Tour,  which  is  set  forth  not  without 
some  air  of  parade,  we  had  looked  for  a  more  varied  and  precise 
list  than  that  of  thirteen  articles,  including  four  variedes  of  real 
or  supposed  alum  (for  one  of  them  has  no  taste),  two  of  silver 
ore,  various  alpine  micaceous  stones^  marl,  quartz,  sandstone,  con- 
taining three  per  cent^  of  iron,  black  slate,  petrified  cords,  and 
iridescent  fluors*  In  a  country  whose  surface  is  so  much  broken 
by  hills  and  water-courses,  as  that  of  Lapland,  ample  stores  of  mi- 
neral riches  may,  probably,  one  day  reward  the  searches  of  the 
curious ;  but  the  mining  art  can  never  be  practised  on  an  exten- 
sive and  profitable  scale,  till  regular  communications  be  establish- 
ed, and  the  inhabitarcs  treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  Ac- 
curate observations  and  trials,  also,  should  be  instituted,  before 
much  expense  be  incurred  in  the  excavation  of  the  soil,  or  the 
erection  of  machinery ;  and  sober  calculations  should  be  made  of 
the  number  of  workable  days,  and  the  quantity  of  attainable  fucL 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  have  scarcely  patience  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  very  loose  and  undefined  intimations 
which  are  scattered  at  random  through  the  Journal.  If  granite, 
of  all  different  kinds  existing'  in  the  worlds  abounds  every  where 
in  the  forests^  why  not  describe  a  few  of  the  more  rare  and  bcau^ 
tiful  varieties  ?  What  scientific  ideas  can  we  possibly  attach  to 
such  expressions  as  lar^e  red  stones  ;  a  stone  which  appears  to  be 
of  a  very  compound  kind';  mixed  spar ^  which  composes  a  moun- 
tain; stones  all  of  a  fossile  kind;  a  curious  stone  or  radiated 
fiucry  composed  of  square  parts;  a  curious  iron  ore;  a  airims 
kind  of  limestone^  &c.  &c.  ? 
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Various  mineral  springs  are  pointed  out,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  most  of  th^m,  we  presume,'  impregnated  with 
iron,  because  an  ochreous  appearance  and  filmy  surface  are  more 
than  once  mentioned*     In  other  instances,  however,  we  are  yet 
in  tptal  darkness  respecting  their  ingredients  and  properties.  *  X){ 
that,  for  example,  near  Swartlar,  we  are  very  ingenuously  told, 
that  ^  whatever  may  be  its  qnalities,  nobody  has  yet  made  any  in- 
quiries concerning  them.'     Of  the  best  which  our  traveller  met 
tvith  in  the  norths  and  which  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Tomea,  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a  litde  more  details ;  but 
"we  are  dismissed  from  the  salutary  fountain  with  the  laconic  in* 
formation,  that  its  water  is  not  ill'tasted;  and  that  it  comes  out, 
soiled,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth,  and  covered  with  scum.    The 
taste  of  the  mineral  water  at  Ulaborg  aho  seemed  good.  All  these 
streams,  however,  are  not  to  be  tasted  with  impunity ;  for  a  gou* 
ty  Dean  had  chalk-stones  formed  by  tampering  with  the  Lulean 
spring ;  and,  by  drinking  of  one  of  the  sources  at  Roback,  *  seve- 
ral persons  have  lost  their  lives.' 

The  enumeration  and  description  of  the  various  species  of  ve- 
getables with  which  we  are  here  presented,  are  far  more  ample 
and  satisfactory  :  but  our  botanical  readers,  to  whom  alone  they 
can  prove  acceptable,  require  not  to  be  told,  that  they  appear  to 
far  greater  advantage  in  the  Flora  Lapponica^  of  which  an  ex- 
cellent edition  was  published,  not  many  years  ago,  by  the  learned 
editor  of  the  present  work.  We  may  be  pemutted,  however,  iii 
passing,  to  express  our  agreeable  surprise  at  meeting  with  the 
vernal  anemone,  herb  Paris,  hops,  truffles,  and  tobacco,  in  such' 
northern  latitudes,  and  to  exhibit  the  following  sample  of  West- 
bothnian  horticulture. 

^^  In  the  garden  the  Governor  showed  me  (May  24,)  the  garden, 
orache,  salltu),  and  red  cabbage,  which  last  thrives  very  well,' though 
the  white  will  not  come  to  perfection  here ;  also  garden  cresses,  winter 
cresses  {Erysimum  barbartoy  jS.  Fl.  Sues.)  scunry-grass,  chamomile, 
spinach,  onions,  leeks,  chives,  cucumbers^  columbines*  carnation^ 
sweetwUliama*  gooseberries,  currants,  the  barberry » elder,  guelder-rose 
and  lilac— Potatoes  here  are  not  lai^r  than  poppyheads.    Tobacco, 
managed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  when  the  season  is  remarkably 
favourable,  sometimes  perfects  seed.     Dwarf  French  beans  thrive 
pretty  well ;  but  the  climbing  kinds  never  succeed.  Broad  beans  come 
to  perfection ;  but  peas,  though  they  form  pods,  never  ripen.    Roses^ 
apples,  pears,  plums,  hardly  grow  at  all,  though  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  attention.    The  garden,  however,  affoids  good  radishes,  mus- 
tard, and  horse-radish,  and  especially  leeks,  chives,  winter-cresses,  co- 
lumbines, goose-tongue  (./^cAiV/ra/k/armica),  rose-campion  {jigrostem' 
ma  coronaria)^  scurvy-grass,  currants,  gooseberries,  barberries,  wild 
rose,  and  lovage  (LigustUum  (evisticum\  though  scarcely  cherries, 
apples,  or  plums.** 
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Some  sensible  obaervatioiis  occur  on  the  pasture  groaadsof 
Lycksele  Laphnd;  and  the  author  betrays  an  amiable  and  patrio- 
tic anxiety  in  searching  for  means  to  prevent  the  recurreoce  td 
rushy  plants  and  mosses  where  the  soil  has  been  reclaimed  by 
draining.  Had  he  lived  in  the  presept  times,  he  would  have  pro- 
bably recommended  a  dose  of  the  curious  limestonc»  The  colo- 
nists  settled  in  Lapmark  sow  a  great  deal  of  turnip  seed,  V'hich 
frequently  succeeds.  So  fond  are  the  native  Laplanders  of  this 
root,  that  thev  will  often  give  a  cheese  in  exchange  for  a  turnip ; 
^  than  which,  as  the  sage  writer  of  the  Journal  very  profoumfly 
observes, '  nothing  can  be  more  foolish.' 

If  we  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  zoological  items  of  this 
curious  medley,  the  Rein-deer,  as  might  be  expected,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  prominent  object*  The  numerous  detached 
notices  concerning  its  history  and  economical  uses,  would,  if 
strung  together,  compose  a  moderately  sized  pamphlet;  but  they 
are  of  too  multifarious  a  complexion  to  be  reduced  into  a  conve- 
nient abstract ;  and  we  pass  them  over  in  silence  with  the  less  re- 
luctance, because  their  amount  is  already  very  agreeably  detailed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Amamtates  Academical  In  this  place, 
therefore,  we  shall  merely  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  clatter- 
ing noise  of  the  hoofs  is  diiferently  explained  in  two  different  pas- 
sages ;  that  the  circumstance  of  this  herbivorous  animal  feeding 
onfrogs^  snakes^  and  lemming's,  is  nearly  as  extraordinary  as  the 
disgusting  mode  of  mutilating  the  bucks  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  tne  country ;  and  that  a  single  wolf  will  sometimes  kill 
twenty  or  thirty  deer  at  a  time ;  whereas  the  bear  can  scarcely 
catch  one  of  them,  unless  it  comes  on  it  unawares. 

^  Hunting  the  bear  is  often  undertaken  by  a  single  man,  who,  hav- 
ing discovered  the  retreat  of  the  animal,  takes  his  dog  along  with  him, 
and  adyanees  towards  the  spot.  The  jaws  of  the  dog  are  tied  round 
with  a  cord,  to  prevent  Ms  barking;  and  the  man  holds  the  other  end 
of  this  cord  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  the  dog  smells  the  bear,  he  be- 
gins to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  by  dragging  ^t  the  cord  informs 
hb  master  that  the  object  of  his  pursmt  is  at  no  great  distance.  When 
the  Laplander  by  this  means  discovert  on  wfaic)^  side  the  bear  is  sta- 
tioned, he  advances  in  such  a  direction  that  the  wind  may  blow  from 
the  bear  to  him,  and  not  the  contrary ;  for  otherwise  the  animal  would, 
by  the  «cent,  be  aware  of  his  approach,  though  not  able  to  see  an  ene- 
my at  any  considerable  distance,  being  half  bfinded  by  the  sunshine. 
When  he  has  gradually  advanced  to  within  gunshot  of  the  bear,  he 
fires  upon  him :  and  this  is  the  more  easily  accomplished  in  autumn, 
as  the  bear  is  then  more  fearless,  and  is  continually  prowling  about 
for  berries  of  different  kinds,  on  which  he  feeds  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  Should  the  man  chance  to  miss  his  aim,  the  furious  beast  will 
directly  turn  upon  him  in  a  rage^  and  the  littk  Laplander  is  obliged  to 
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talce  to  his  heds  wkh  all  posuble  speed,  leaving  his  knapsack  behind 
him  on  the  bikH.  The  bear  coming  up  with  this,  seizes  upon  it,  bitin|^ 
and  tearing  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  While  he  is  thus  venting  his 
fury,  and  bestowing  all  his  attrition  upon  the  knapeack,the  Laplttider 
takes  the  opportunity  of  toading  his  gun,  and  firing  a  second  time: 
-when  he  is  generally  sure  of  hitting  the  mark :  tod  the  bear  eitiier 
falls  upon  the  spot,  or  runs  awajf." 

Baron  Grundell  showed  the  author  skins  of  blue  and  black 
foxes ;  and  mentioned,  that  he  had  sent  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
a  live  Jarfox  Gbaton;  and  that  he  once  had  another  of  the  same 
species  so  much  domesticated,  that  when  he  would  have  turned 
it  into  the  water  it  would  not  leave  him,  nor  would  it  feed  oil 
any  kind  of  live  fish.  Linnaeus  asserts,  without  quoting  his  au<» 
thority,  that  it  never  meddles  with  the  rein-deer ;  by  which  he 
alludes,  we  presume,  to  the  tame  flocks  near  dwellings ;  for  Thras* 
cheninnikow,  if  we  rightly  recoUect^  in  his  description  of  Kamta* 
chatka,  positively  states,  that,  to  compensate  for  the  alowaess  of 
ita  motions  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  it  lurks  in  the  branches  of  treesi 
to  surprise  the  horse,  elk  or  rein*deer  that  may  accidentally  coma 
within  its  reach ;  and  that  it  darts  on  them  from  itr  hiding-place 
with  unerring  certainty,  fixing  itself  between  the  shoulders  with 
its  teeth  and  claws,  maintaining  its  position,  and  sucking  the 
blood  of  its  enraged  victim,  till  the  latter  falls  down,  exhausted 
with  pain  and  fatigue.  The  same  author,  we  believe,  alludes  to 
the  stratagem  to  which  it  has  been  known  to  have  recourse,  in 
order  to  aUure  the  rein-deer,  namely,  by  throwing  down  some  of 
that  animal's  beloved  moss,  so  as  to  divert  its  attention.  But  the 
accounts  of  die  Glutton's  eadng  till  its  skin  is  ready  to  give  way, 
and  of  its  being  obliged  to  unload  itself,  by  squeezing  its  body  be- 
tween two  trees,  are  quite  fabulous,  and  might  with  more  plausibi- 
lity be  referred  to  sdme  Roman  emperor  or  city  corporation,  Tho' 
the  Glutton  has  his  name  from  his  voracity,  his  appetite,  it  should 
seem,  is  not  always  of  that  insatiable  nature  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him*  The  indtvidual,  indeed,  which  was  kept  at  Dres- 
den, would  easily  despatch  thirteen  pounds  of  flesh  in  a  day ;  but 
that  which  Buffon  possessed,  though  it  fed  with  great  greediness, 
consumed  only  four  pounds ;  and  another,  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
son's-Bay  Company,  was  usually  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance of  a  mastiff'  dog«  In  fact,  the  more  closely  that  We  investi- 
gate the  history  of  any  species  of  animal,  the  greater  diversities, 
hoth  of  physical  and  intellectual  temperament,  we  shall  probably 
find  to  obtain  among  the  individuals  of  which  that  species  is  com- 
posed. Gmelin,  we  believe,  is  solitary  in  the  opinion  that  this 
anioud  inhabits  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  equally  with  the 
latitudes  of  the  North.    But,  even  the  weight  of  his  name  is  in- 
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sufficient  to  establish  such  a  curious  fact,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
by  the  distinct  and  respectable  testimony  of  some  ocular  witness. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
Lemmings  and  oiher  nadve  quadrupeds  of  Lapland,  which  the 
author  sometimes  deigns  to  describe  by  characteristic  definitions; 
but  few  of  which  he  recommends  to  our  attention,  by  noting*  their 
peculiarities  of  physiology  or  disposition.  His  observations  on 
the  common  seal,  appended  to  the  Journal,'  are  less  exceptionable 
in  this  point  of  view ;  but  they  are  not  free  from  inaccuracy  ;  and 
die  subject  readily  admits  of  more  varied  and  entertaining  illus- 
tration. We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  specific  account  of 
the  breed  of  Lapland  dogs ;  of  which,  Regnard  informs  us,  that 
they  are  trained  to  rock  the  children  in  the  cradle ;  an  office  which 
they  are  said  to  perform  with  great  gendeness  and  attention. 

As  our  limits,  however,  unavoidably  compel  us  to  quicken  our 
critical  pace,  we  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  list  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  could  extract  from  these 
pages,  is  far  from  numerous,  especially  when  we  reflect  on  the 
multitudes  which  resort  to  the  lakes  and  marshy  grounds  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  for  the  important  purpose  of  breeding.     Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  cock  of  the  wood  and  the  ptarmi- 
gan ;  and  we  meet  with  the  names  of  black^grous,  snipe,  swan, 
crane,  ru£f  and  reeve,  sandpiper,  ringed  plover,  wild  and  tufted 
duck,  black*throated  diver,  guU,  goosander,  razorbill,  little-eared 
grebe,  common  and  eagle  owl,  crow,  sprike,  cuckoo,  thrush,  wa- 
ter-wagtdl,  cross-bill,  yellow  and  snow  bunting,  mountain  finch, 
thrush,  &c.     The  whcat^ear  and  ortolan  started  on  us  rather  by 
surprise.    Some  nvaUows  were  observed  in  a  fen,  on  the  24di  of 
May;  but  the  species  is  not  particularized;  nor  do  we  find  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  the  very  pointed  assertion  of  Regnaid, 
that  swallows  are  often  taken  by  the  fishermen  from  beneath  the 
ice  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  completely  revived  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  due  degree  of  heat. 

The  catalogue  of  fishes  is  still  less  copious  than  that  of  birds. 
Pike,  perch,  salmon  and  charr,  appear  to  be  very  abundant ;  but 
the  sey,  swordfish,  grayling,  lamprey,  gwiniad,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Cyprini^  are  also  incidentally  noticed. 

The  insects,  and  more  imperfect  animak  need  not  for  a  mo- 
ment detain  us;  for  such  of  them  as  were  deemed  rare  or  curious 
by  the  Journalist,  are  now  much  better  known,  and  have  been 
more  skilfully  delineated  by  our  recent  entomologists. 

From  die  very  loose  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor's observations  on  the  Laplanders  are  scattered  over  his  pageg, 
we  cannot  always  determine  whether  they  were  meant  to  apply 
to  the  whole  population  of  Swedish  Lapland,  or  only  to  die  in- 
habitants of  particular  districts  or  provi.nces.    Of  seventy  tfaoja- 
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sand  individuals,  however^  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of  deso- 
late surfiace,  we  need  not  very  anxiously  investigate  the  diversi- 
ties of  condition ;  nor  need  we  seek  to  i4>portion  among  theaoy 
iKTith  scrupulous  precision,  the  hurried  comments  of  a  passing 
visitor. 

Much  has  been  said  of  their  dwarfish  stature ;  and  Linncus^ 
who  never  met  with  any  of  them  taller  than  himself,  ascribes  dieir 
dimimitive  size  to  the  scantiness  of  their  diet,  and  the  severity 
of  their  climate.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  absolutely  de- 
press to  die  pigmy  standard ;  for,  of  the  many  natives  of  both 
seaces  whom  Maupertub  had  occasion  to  observe,  one  of  the 
smallest  was  a  weU-proportioned  woman,  who  measured  four  feet 
twno  inches  and  five  lines.  He  likewise  remarks^  diat  the  boys  have 
often  the  semblance  of  mature  years,  and  are  frequendy  employ-^ 
ed  in  driving  the  jpiMas,  or  sledges,  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  men. 
H^gstrom  frequently  met  widi  natives  of  the  different  provinces, 
whose  height  was  between  five  and  six  feet ;  but  still  they  appear- 
ed low,  from  the  want  of  aatificiad  heels,  and  their  slouching  gait« 
Their  dark  complexion  is  probably  only  the  eifect  of  the  smoke 
ift  which  they  are  doomed  to  pass  such  a  considerable  portion  of 
dieir  existence  ^  for  we  are  told  in  the  Sd  vol^  (p.  18.),  that  the 
Mmess  of  the  bodies  of « these  dark-faced  people,  rivalled  that  ci 
anry  lady  whatever.'  H^gscrom  win  not  allow  that  they  are  at  all . 
deformed  j  and  even  admires  their  female  figures,  notwidistuid- 
ifig  the  broad  tace  and  nomted  chin.  Were  we  to  judge  of  die 
attractions  of  these  Arctic  damseh,  from  two  specimen^  exhibited 
by  the  exploring  natmralist,  we  might  readily  excuse  his  silence  on 
their  beauty  and  acG(»nplishments. 

^  I  wm  accompfltAted  by  a  person,  whose  appearance  was  such, 
that  at  first  I  did  not  kno\^  whether  I  behekl  a  man  or  a  woman.  I 
scarcely  beUete  that-any  poedoal  description  of  a  fury  could  come  up 
to  the  idea  which  this  liipland  fair  one  excited.  It  might  well  be 
ima^ned  that  she  was  truly  of  Stygian  origin.  Her  stature  was  very 
diminutive ;  her  fiK^e  of  the  dgricest  brown,  from  the  effects  of  smoke ; 
her  eyes  dark  and  sparkling;  het  eye-brows  black ;  her  pitchy-colour- 
ed  hair  hung  loose  about  her  head;  and  on  it  she  wore  a  flat  red  cap. 
She  had  a  gray  petticoat ;  and  fiom  her  aeckv  which  resemMed  the 
skin  of  a  fr^,  were  suspended  a  pair  of  large  loose  breasts  of  the  seme 
brown  complexion,  but  encompassed,  by  way  of  ornament,  with  brass 
rines.  Round  her  waist  she  wore  a  girdle ;  and  on  her  feet  a  pair  of 
half  boots. 

'  <*  Oppo^te  to  me  sat  an  old  wonMm^  with  ette-  leg  bent,  the  other- 
stral^.  Her  dress  came  no  lower  than  her  knees;  but  she  had  a 
belt  embroidered  with  diver.  Her  gray  hair  hung  straight  down,  and 
she  had  a  wrinkled  feee,  with  blear-eyes.  Her  countenance  was  alto- 
getbet  of  the  Lapland  cast.    Her  fiitgnrs  were  scraggy  and  withered. 

VOL.  vni.  3  N 
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•  •  •  •  Next  to  her  sat  her  husband,  a  ypung  man,  six  and  ^xatjr 
years  of  age,  who,-for  the  sake  of  her  large  herds  of  rein^deery  had  si>- 
ready  been  married  ten  years  to  this  old  hag."  .     . 

In  regard  to  the  usual  term  of  life  to  which  the  Laplanders 
attain,  we  are  furnished  with  no  precise  data.   Regnard^  with  all 
the  ease  of  a  Frenchman^  asserts,  that  it  is  very  considendbk  ; 
and  that  some  of  them  have  even  completed  a  century  and  a  faalfL 
The  premature  looks  of  old  age  which  disfigure  their  youdii  tbe 
rigours  of  their  protracted  winter;  and  the  wretched  tenor  of 
their  existence,  forbid  us  to  credit  such  unreasonable  accounts  of 
their  longevity.     Besides,  they  are  very  unskilful  in  the  compit- 
tation  of  time ;  and,  as  our  honest  Swede  reminds  us,  have  n9 
almanacks  ;  so  that  they  may  be  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  chro- 
nology of  dieir  earthly  pilgrimage.    Linnaeus,  however,  positive- 
ly states,  that  they  are  a  healthy  race,  a  fact  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  deny ;  although  one  or  two  of  the  nine  reasons  whkh 
he  assigns  for  it  will  adnut  of  dispute ;  and  one  or  two  more  afe 
ratlier  at  variance  .with  some  of  his  own  allegations  in  other  pans 
of  the  work.    Their  nosology,  if  fully  and  faithfully  recorded,  is 
certainly  far  from  complicated.   The  uUem  is  a  violent  chcdic,  in- 
duced by  drinking  the  warm  sea^rvater  when  they  cannot  procttre 
fresh*    When  thus  attacked,  they  have  recourse  to  soot^  ^ftuft 
sali^  and  other  remedies*  They  are  likewise  afBicted  with  asthma, 
epilepsy,  scurvy,  swelling  of  the  uvula,  goitres,  pleurisy,  rheuma- 
tic pains,  lumbago,  headaches,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  disordexs 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  popat* 
lation,  the  variolous  contagion  is  seldom  propagated  over  any  con- 
siderable tract  of  country :  nor  can  we,  by  any  means^  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  ensuing  paragraph.     ^  I*  was  informed,  that 
in  this  neighbourhood  [an  alpine  district]  the  inocuiated  smaH-pox 
is  remarkably  fieital.     If  the  patients  have  but  seventy  or  eigfa^ 
pustules,  they  die  of  it  as  of  the  plague :  they  fly  to  the  motm- 
tains,  when  infected,  and  die.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
measles.     It  appears  that  both  these  diseases  are  aggravated  by 
the  violent  cold,  whence  the  patients  die  in  so  miserable  a  man- 
ner.'— *  It  IS  not  impossible,'  observes  Dr.  Smith,  *  that  Linnaeus 
might  be  misled  here  by  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  or  by  those  of 
the  people  from  whom  he  obtained  his  account.'     In  the  earCcr 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  somewhat  notorious  for  facility  of  be- 
lief ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  wc  conceive  it  to  be  very  pro- 
bable, that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  language  of  the  natives, 
and  that  their  report  applied  to  natural  small-pox ;  because,  if 
the  effects  of  inoculation  had  been  found  so  baneful,  they  would 
at  once  have  desisted  from  it.     At  the  same  time,  if  they  fly  to 
the  mountsdns  when  under  the  ctji^order,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
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tkey  periah.  .  Fevers,  and  agues,  it  is  aUedged,  are  by  no  means 
common;  and  chilblains  noc  more  so  than  in  other  countries. 
Coughs  and  dropsies  are  very  rare  ;  and  stone  and  gout  quite 
unknown*  A  long  endurance  of  intense  cold,  coarse  and  pre-, 
carious  fare,  smoky  and  close  air,  and  inattention  to  personal 
cleanliness^  can  certainly  never  conduce  to  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state  of  the  human  constitution :  but  there  are  countervailing  crin 
cumstances  in  the  lot  of  the  Laphmder,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  may  in  great  measure  compensate  the 
privation  of  physicians  and  apothecaries ;— such  are,  their  roam- 
ing disposition,  their  addiction  to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their 
tendance  of  the  rein-deer,  which  habituate  them  to  air,  and  exer-. 
cise  :  the  manual,  yet  not  oppressive  occupation,  in  which  so 
many  individuals  in  a  rude  state  of  society  are  unavoidably  en? 
Staged ;  their  partiality  to  various  preparations  of  milk  ;  theii: 
warm  clothing ;  their  provision  of  Lichen  plicatus  and  Carex 
9yhattca  against  damp  and  cold  feet ;  and  their  happy  ignorance 
of  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  more  refined  states  of  society.    ^ 

Of  their  few  medical  nostrums,  most  seem  to  be  abundautly 
absurd,  or  fantastical ;  but  the  touk^  which  is  the  most  popular, 
may,  in  various  cases,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results*.  ^  Their 
moxa^  as  the  Japaneise  call  it,  but  which  they  term  t^ule^  b  made 
of  a  fine  fungus  found  on  the  birch,  and  always  chosen  irom  the 
south  side  of  the  tree.  Of  this  they  apply  a  piece  as  large  as  a 
pea,  upon  the  afflicted  part,  setting  fire  to  it  with  a  twig  of  birch, 
and  letting  it  burn  gradually  away.  This  is  r.epeated  two  or  three 
times*  It  produces  a  sore  that  will  often  keep  open  for  six  months 
afterwards,  nor  must  it  be  closed  till  it  heals  spontaneously.  This 
,  remedy  is  used  for  all  aches  and  pains  ;  as  the  headache,  tooth* 
ache,  pleurisy,  pain  in  the  stomach,  kimbago,  &c.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal medicine  of  the  Laplanders,  and  may  be  called  their  little 
physician.' 

In  some  cases,  it  would  seem,  that  infant  children  are  fed  with 
unboiled  milk,  tlirough  a  horn.  In  general,  they  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  a  cradle,  lined  widi  the  hair  of  rein-deer  and  sphag- 
num paiu^tre^  being  frequendy  either  rocked  or  swung,  and  some- 
times tied  close  down  in  a  wooden  or  leathern  case.  In  four 
months,  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  feet ;  but  many  of  them, 
rwe  presume,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  improper  management,  especially 
to  a  very  early  exposure  to  cold.  In  this  way  o^y  can  we  explain 
the  stationary  or  rather  retrograde  state  of  population,  in  a  couql- 
try  whose  inhabitants  are  averse  to  migradon,  and  exempted  from 
the  services  of  war. 

•  On  the  subject  of  diet  we  can  only  ren^urk,  that  it  either  va- 
ries very  considerably  in  different  districts,^  or,  that  some  incon- 
sistencies have  found  their  way  into  the  author's  note-book. 
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Thus,  in  one  passage,  we  find  the  natives  feeding  alme&t  adih 
sivelj  on^ish;  in  anotlier,  €m  milk  and  cheese ;  and  again,  a  a 
third,  devouring  their  rein-deer  widi  wasteful  extravagance,  h 
one  place,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  water  is  their  sole  beToage; 
nay,  we  are  positively  told,  that  they  use  no  artificial  spirits: yet 
honourable  mention  is  often  maide  of  brandy ;— *i&  all  matriiw- 
Dial  negociations,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  ;— and,  as  we  learn  froa 
the  author^s  direct  testimony,  it  is  the  liquor  of  which  they  irt 
most  passionately  fend. 

Linnseus  not  only  confirms  the  accounts  of  other  writers  reh- 
tive  to  die  swiftness  of  foot  for  which  the  Laplanders  have  ben 
celebrated,  but  formally  discusses  Offht  causes  of  their  remaria- 
ble  fleetness.  Even  a  boat  thrown  over  a  man^s  shoulders,  dofs 
not  alwavs  retard  this  quickness  of  pace*  *  My  companion,  tAer 
committing  all  my  property  to  my  own  care,  laid  his  knapsack  m 
his  back,  and  turning  the  boat  bottom  upwards,  placed  the  two 
oars  longitudinally,  so  as  to  cress  the  seats*  These  rested  on  hb 
arms,  as  he  carried  the  boat  over  his  head ;  and  thus  hescampo^ 
ed  away,  over  hills  and  valleys,*— so  that  the  devil  himsdf  could 
not  have  come  up  with  him.' 

In  the  construction  of  their  canoes  and  sledges,  the  hamesait 
of  their  rein-deer,  the  manufacture  of  fine  thread  from  thefiBCVs 
of  these  animals,  &c*  these  demi-barbarians  dbcover  coosidert- 
ble  ingenoity ;  but  the  ordinary  detaik  of  their  domesde  econo- 
my bespeak  no  intellectual  superiority,  and  required  not  to  be 
specially  registered.  To  what  purpose,  for  example,  should  ^ 
be  informed,  that  some  of  the  Lulean  Laplanders  clean  their  Uf- 
boots  and  harnessing  with  the  fat  of  fish,  while  others  procoit 
blacking  from  Norway  ?  Or,  what  will  it  avail  us  to  know,  thj 
in  their  huts,  these  same  Lnleans  stir  the  pot  when  boiling,  via 
an  oblong  board,  placed  transversely  at  the  end  of  a  po^  ^  ^^ 
objects  of  equal  importance  are  not  only  described  with  jAkS* 
matic  circumstantiality,  but,  moreover,  illustiated  by  sketdw  « 
a  truly  Scandinavian  aspect. 

If  proofs  were  wanted  of  the  boorishness  of  Lapland  manaeWi 
it  might  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  occupiers  of  a  hut  •'^^JJ 
the  costume  of  nature,  on  skins  of  rein-deer,  spread  over  * J^ 
of  dwarf  birch ;— that  *  the  sexes  rise  from  the  sirajde  oouen* » 
dress  themselves  promiscuously,  without  any  shame  or  ®?j\ 
ment^-^-diat  they  never  cut  their  hair  ;  and  only  occaBioav'f 
employ  a  comb,  or  any  similar  instrument; — and  that  the  coBf^ 
quences  are,  accordingly,  too  Tfioving'to  be  daseribed*  ^'^^t 
shifts,  and  a  laundress  or  washerwoman,  are  aBke  *ioknoWB » 


we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  state,  that  they  wash  their  dm^ 
widi  their  fingers,  *  squirting  water  out  of  their  months  ^'P^ 
spoons  !*  At  one  moment,  we  are  told,  that  the  women  do  a«Bw^ 
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cv«iy  tbittg  but  actually  wear  the  breeches ;  and,  at  am^ther,  w; 
iAad  that  they  really  do  wear  them  in  rointer^  which,  bebg  inter- 
preted, la  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  men,  howevett 
aecm  to  have  reserved  the  exclusive  privilege  of  cookery  ;  ^  so  that 
the  master  of  a  family  has  no  occasion  to  speak  a  good  word  tt> 
his  wife,  when  he  wishes  to  give  a  hospitable  entertainment  (o 
bis  guests.'-—*  When  Limueus,'  says  the  editor,  *  wrote  this  sen- 
tence, he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  own  matrimo- 
nial fitte,— just  the  jreverse,  in  this  very  point,  of  that  he  was  de- 
acribing.' 

The  m<Hid  and  religious  character  of  such  beings  as  we  have 
contemplated,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  purest 
or  most  exalted  nature ;  and  though  they  recal  to  the  writer's 
imagination  the  silver  and  the  golden  age  of  Ovid,  and  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  haye  suggested  to  Hiomson  some  lines  of 
beautiiul  fiction ;  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  they  are  pinch- 
ed by  cold,  or  tortured  by  gnats ;  that  they  dwell  in  smoke,  with 
weak  or  distempered  vision  ;  that  they  are  filthy,  lazy,  ignorant, 
auperstidous,  and  knavish.  To  complete  the  picture  of  their 
misery,  their  interests  in  the  fisheries  are  postponed  by  govern- 
ment to  those  of  Finnish  colonists ;  and  they  are  compelled,  often 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to  attend  on  the  diurch  festivab,  in  the 
spring. 

Before  we  close  our  report  of  this  very  extraordmaty  produc- 
tion, we  deem  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  learned  and  labori- 
ous editor,  to  mention,  that  he  has  bestowed  much  trouble  in  de- 
cyphering  the  original  manuscript,  and  in  procuring  a  faithful 
▼evsion  of  its  miscellaneous  contents.  Even  the  fac^simiks  of  the 
roug^  drawings,  thouRh  executed  in  a  very  different  style  from 
the  pretty  plates  of  Mr.  Ackermann's  Repository,  contribute 
nevertheless,  to  the  graphic  and  ghostly  air  of  the  whole  perfor- 
mance. We  certainly  could  have  tolerated  a  more  literal  allow- 
ance of  marginal  annotation,  illustrative  of  the  laconic,  desultory, 
and  sometimes  contradictory  attentions  of  the  text :  Btt|  Ik* 
Smith  has  evinced  his  usual  perspicacity  in  adjusting  the  nomen- 
clature of  many  plants  and  animals  which  had  been  set  down  un- 
der vague  or  obsolete  appellations. 

We  should  also,  perhaps,  advert  to  those  blind  worshippers  of 
the  name  of  Linnsos,  who  wt  understand,  have  expressed  their 
regreti  that  a  work  which  may  be  supposed  to  lower  the  dignity 
of  their  idol,  ^nld  have  .been  rendered  accessible  to  the  profane 
vulgar.  But  we  must  be  contented  briefly  to  remind  them,  that 
the  scraps  of  a  portfolio  can  never,  by  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind,  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  literary  reputation ;  that  the 
volumes  before  us  are  not  infected  with  the  nauseous  vanity 
which  pervades  the  author's  diary  of  his  life-— but,  under  a  rudie 
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and  slovenly  exterior,  coDCain  much  curious  informatioii ; 
that,  unless  we  be  permitted  to  contemplate  distinig^hed  iiidi'v»> 
•duals  in  their  unreserved  moments,  we  shall  be  in  Hangrr  «f 
forming  very  erroneous  estimates  of  human  character  and  of 
man  nature. 


FROM    THE   BRITISH   REVIEW. 

Memoin  of  the  late  Reverend  George  Whitef^ld,  A.  M.  of  PetebrokeCdkige^ 
Oxford ;  Chaplain  to  the  late  night  Hod.  Sdina^  CoimteM  Dowager  of  Hva- 
tingdon,  8cc.  &c.  Compiled  by  the  late  Reverend  John  Gilles,  D.  R  Minuter 
of  the  College  Chnrch  of  Glasgow.  Revised,  corrected^  and  r^uUi^ied. 
London:  1811;  and  Dublin:  1811.* 

THERE  are  no  events  that  more  deserve  the  investigatioKi  of 
the  politician  and  the  philosopher,  than  those  great  moral  nuroc" 
mentSj  by  which  the  repose  of  nations  is  sometimes  interrupted. 
Political  changes  often  exert  but  a  temporary  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  and  character  of  a  people ;  but  the  developement  of  a 
new  moral  principle,  or  the  incorporation  of  a  new  religious  dog- 
ma with  the  popular  creed,  Uke  the  electric  fluid,  acts  upon  the 
.mass,  and  quickens  every  particle  into  life*     Indeed  political  re- 
volutions, as  that  of  1688,  ih  our  own  country,  and  the  recent 
dissolution  of  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  often  originate  in 
moral  or  religious  causes*    This  being  |he  case,  it. is  to  be  la- 
mented that  political  writers  should  have  g^ven  so  souill  a  part 
of  their  attention  to  moral  questions* 

Of  all  the  assaults  upon  existing  opinions  and  habits,  none  has 
been  more  marked  by  peculiarity,  and  by  the  importance  of  its 
consequences,  than  the  rise  of  methodism  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.    Not  less  than  150,000  persons  in  this  country  have 
adopted  the  creed  and  the  discipline  of  Mn  Wesley  alone.  The 
followers  of  Mr.  Whitefield  were  never  organized  mto  a  regular 
body,  and  now,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  independent  congre- 
gations.    It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  their  numbers;  but 
they  are  daily  sending  oiF  large  acaessions  to  other  bodies  of  se- 
paratists*   The  zeal  of  one  division  c^  diis  ecclesiastical  army  is 
by  no  means  abated.    The  followers  of  Wesky  erect  seventy  or 
eighty  new  chapels  annually ;  and  are  establishing  themselves  by 
various  means  m  every  village  of  the  land*    Their  zeal  also  and 
a  few  of  their  fundamental  opinions  have  conunimicated  tfaem- 

•  The  references  we-msde  to  the  DubBn  edition,  uiflcsi  expressly  stilted  to 
be  otherwise. 
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selves  to  many  of  die  ckrgy  of  the  establi^ment ;  and  a  partial 
change  is  working  in  the  character  of  the  church.  . 
.  Mr.  G.  Whitefield  was  bom  in  1714.  At  school  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  powers  of  elocution,  and  his  love  of  theatric^d 
amusements.  It  appears  ako  that  a  more  than  ordinary  serious- 
ness on  religious  subjects  discovered  itself  in  his  early  days.  Xn 
the  jrear  1735  he  became  acquainted  with  John  and  Charles  Wes* 
ley,  and  with  Mr.  Harvey,  the  author  of  the  Meditations ;  and 
joined  them  in  establishing  a  society,  for  their  common  advance* 
ment  in  religion  and  knowledge,  which,  from  the  regularity  of 
the  scheme,  soon  obtained  for  its  members  the  name  of  metho- 
dists. 

In  1736  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Benson,  at  an  earlier  aige 
than  that  prelate  usually  appointed  fur.  ordination.    He  preacheid 
the  first  Sunday,  after  thi&  ceremony,  and  not  without  some  of 
the  influence  which  afterwards  accompanied  bis, ministry*    His 
i;iext  measures  are  worth  recording,  as  in  some  degree  progno^* 
ticating  the  desultory  and  vagrant  career  of  his  after  life.   ^  The 
next  week,'  it  is  said  ^  he  set  out  for  Oxford,  whither  he  inclined 
to  go  rather  than  to  the  parish  which  the  bishop  would  have  as- 
signed him.'  p.  8.    He  next  took  possession  of  a  London  pul* 
pit ;  returned  to  Oxford ;. went, to  the  small  village  of  Dumm^^ 
m  Hampshire ;  and  there,  his  ardent  spirit  ill  brooking  the  tram* 
mek  of  ordinary  labour,  and  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  old  worlds 
upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley,  which  he  interpreted 
into  a  call  from  God,  he  set  out  to  take  his  leave  of  his  friends 
at  Bristol,  and  Gloucester,  previous  to  his  voyage  to  GeorgijS. 
^  It  was  in  this  journey,'  says  his  biographer  *  diat  God  bj^gan  to 
Uess.hi«  ministry  in  an  uncommon  manner.  tVherever  he  preach- 
ed multitudes  flocked  togeUier,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  churches 
was  scarce  supportable.*— He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours, 
generally  preaching  four  times  on  Sunday,  besides   reading 
pravers  twice  or  thrice,  and  walking  ten  or  twelve  miles.' 
•  At  Bristplf.where  he  chiefly  laboured,  the  effect  was  incredi- 
bly great.  ^  Some  hung  upon  Uie  rails,  others  climed  up  the  leads 
ot  the  church,  and  altogether  made  the  church  itself  so  hot  with 
their  breath,  that  the  steam  would  fall  from  the  pillars  like  rain.' 
Though  he  aoon  preached  mne  times  in  the  week,  thousands  went 
away  unable  to  obtain  admission.    ^  When  the  sacrament,  was 
administered  early  in  the  morning,  vou  might  see  the  streets 
filled  with  people  going  to  church,  witn  lanthoms  in  their  hands.' 
Having  collected  considerable  sums  in  aid  of  certain  institutions 
in  Georgia,  he  embarked  in  1737.    On  the  voyage,  according  to 
die  statement  of  our  biographer,  the  captain,  and  at  least  half  the 
crew,  became  hjs  converts.     The  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
functions  in  this  first  visit  to  Georgia  indicated,  that  at  that  time, 
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aft  kast,  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  pradeiice.  I£s  plumage 
yet  incomplete.  Having  projected  the  plan  of  an  orphan-^F 
in  Georgia,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Halle,  he  reimbariced  In  17M 
for  Englandi  .  Having  once  more  resumed  his  mitiisteriid  la- 
bours, ne  soon  found  some  of  the  pulpits  of  die  estabHahmcaa 
Aut  against  hint,  and  was  coldly  received  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  heads  of  the  clergy. 

Whilst  in  London  a  new  society  was  formed,  cbiely  of  die 
old  Oxford  members,  with  the  addition  of  about  a  atittdivdl 
oAers.    He  himself  describes  their  meetings,  p.  S6*    ^Ic 
Pentecost  season  indeed.    Sometimes  wbcde  nig^  were 
in  prayer.     Often  have  we  been  filled  as  with  new  wine; 
often  have  I  seen  them  overwhelmed  with  the  Divine  F^Seacey 
and  cry  out,  ^^  Will  God,  indeed^  dweU  with  man  upon  eardi  t 
How  dreadful  is  this  place !  &c." '    Some  penon  "at  tUd  period 
having  asked,  ^  What  need  of  going  abroad— ^have  we  not  indi-» 
ans  enough  at  home— ^if  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  IndilMS, 
tliere  are  colliers  enough  at  Kiugswood  ?'.— He  iamiediately'  ifli- 
dertook  this  missicm;  and  finding  no  place  for  worship  suived  to 
his  purpose,  he  here  first,  in  his  own  strong  language,  took,  *fike 
hit  Lord,  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  skids  tot  his  soBOri- 
ing  board,'  and  soon  preached  to  twenty  tbousand  people  in  tlie' 
open  air.    There  is  something  touching  in  the  marks  by  wlach 
he  recognized  the  eiFect  of  his  sermons  i^Km  the  poor  coQierSr 
^  The  first  discovery,'  says  he,  ^  of  their  bemg  afiected  was  to  aoe 
the  white  gutters  made  by  their  team,  which  f^oitilidy  fell  down 
their  bkck  cheeks  as  they  came  out  of  dieir  coalpits.^  Tli6  scene 
he  describes  was  such,  perhaps,  as  might  have  sdmnriat^  to  ex- 
cess a  belter  regukted  mind  than  diat  oi  Whitefidd.  '  The  dpea 
filinament  above— ^he  i»*oBpect  of  the  adjacent  fidds,  with  tbo 
sfg^t  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coodics,  some  oar 
.Jiorseback  and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  afetiied  aad 
drenched  in  tears  together,  to  whidi  sometimed  waa  added  Ata- 
solemnity  of  the  evening,  was  almost  too  modi  for,  and  quite 
overcame  me.' 

From  Bristol  he  went  a  second  time  to  Wales^  tbeaoe'difougb 
different  cities  in  the  West  of  England,  and  at  kngth  to  London. 
There  he  proclaimed  his  intenti<»  to  pveach  la  Moot  Fidds. 
The  manner  of  announcing  this  event  to  his-  frieada  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  man.  <  To-day  my  master,  by  his  ptovideaoe  aacl 
spirit,  compelled  me  to  preach  in  the  ehurch-yard  at  IsliagMl. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  repeat  that  mad  trick ;  aad  oa  Sunday  to 
go  out  into  Moor  Fields.  The  word  of  the  Lord  ruoar  aad  is 
glorified.  People's  hearts  seem  quite  brokea.  I  preacktill  I 
sweat  through  and  through.^  Letter  46.-^The  con^urse  of 
hearers  was  enormous^  and  the  person^  danger  of  the  pMicher 
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conaideralde ;  but  he  iras  not  to  be  daunted*    Soon  after  he 
transplanted  his  pulpit  to  Kennington  Common^  and  Blackheath, 
and  at  all  these  places  frequently  addressed  twenty  thousand  peo- 
pie.  He  also  made  another  voyage  to  America,  and  founded  his 
orphan-house  in  Georgia  i  having,  in  hb  rapid  course,  planted 
the  standard  of  methocusm  in  several  provinces  of  that  country* 
A  curious  anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  journal  of  one  of  His  firilow 
tpavellers  at  this  period*    *  Heard  of  a  drinking  dub  that  had  a 
negro  b^  attending  them,  who  used  to  mimic  people  for  their 
diversidn.  The  gendemen  bid  him  mimic  Mn  A^liitefield,  which 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  do,  but  they  insisted  upon  it«  He  stood 
up  and  s^d,  ^^  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ— I  lie  not— unless  you 
repent  you  will  all  be,  damned."    This  unexpected  speech  lnt>ke 
up  the  club,  whicti  has  not  met  since.'    In  this  expedition  he 
preached  in  churches,  meeting-bouses,  and  under  the  only  can* 
opy  large  enough,  perhaps,  either  for  his  zeal  or  his  ambition, 
tne  skies.     One  letter,  written  in  America,  and  describing  the 
effects  of  his  preaching,  says— ^  He  preached  his  farewell  ser- 
mon to  twenty-three  thousand  people.     Such  a  power  and  pre- 
sence of  God  with  a  preacher  I  never  saw  before.'    Another 
says, '  His  head,  his  heart,  his  ha<lds  seem  to  be  full  of  his  Mas- 
ter's business.    Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  ear 
chained  to  him.    Most  are  very  much  affected,  and  a  general 
seriousness  excited.     His  address,  especially  to  the  passions,  is 
wonderful.'    In  his  written  journal  of  thu  expedition,  he  says 
^  It  b  75  dajs  since  I  arrived.     I  have  been  enabled  to  preach 
17 S  times.     I  have  travelled  upwards  of  800  miles,  and  gotten 
upwards  of  700/.  for  the  Cveorgian  orphans.— ^Praise  the  Lord^ 
O  my  soul !' 

On  his  return  to  England,  1741,  he  found  his  popularity  much 
decreased  by  his  letter  against  the  *  Whole  (which  he  calls  the 
half^  Duty  of  Man ;'  by  his  attack  (wholly  unwarrantable)  of 
Arcnbishop  TlUotson ;  and  by  his  contest  with  Mr.  Wesley,  upon 
the  controverted  topic  of  Calvinism,  The  tens  of  thousands,  who 
in  this  wise  and  somewhat  theological  «ge,  presume  to  delineate 
the  map  of  our  national  religion,  and  to  hunt  down  our  heresies 
for  us,  are  very  «pt  to  forget  that  all  Methodists  are  not  Cal« 
vinists ;  but  mo^of  them  implacable  foes  of  Calvinism.  Tlx)se 
five  points,  upon  which  all  ages  have  divided,  separated  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  and  it  will  help  our  portrait  of  the  latter  to  ex« 
tract  part  of  his  address  to  his  original  master  upon  l!his  occa^ 
sion.  Having  declared  that  he  *  should  sink  under  a  dread  of 
his  impending  trials  without  his  Calvinlstic  supports'-^having 
called  the  Arminianism  of  Mr.  Wesley  *  dishonouring  God,'-— 
^blasphemy,'  and  so  forth,  he  concludes  with  the  following  apos- 
trophe— *•  Dear,  dear  sir,  O  be  not  offended !     For  Christ's  sake 
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be  not  rash !  Give  yourself  to  readings— study  die  covenaea^ol 
grace— -down  wkh  your  carnal  reasoning !— 4)e  a  litde  ^^hild,  and 
then,  instead  of  pawning  your  sa}vatioB  as  you  have  done,  ia  a 
late  hymn  book,  if  the  doctrine  of  universal  redempdon  be  not 
true,  you  will  compose  a  hymn  in  praise  of  sovereign,  distni- 
guishing  grace.  God  knows  my  heart— -I  love  and  hoocKir  ytn 
—and  when  I  come  to  judgment  will  thank  you  before  men 
angels  for  what  you  have,  under  God,  done  for  my  souL 
I  am  persuaded  I  shall  see  dear  Mr.  Weisley  convinced  of 
tion  and  everlasting  love.'    Works,  vol.  4. 

His  popularity,  however,  was  eclipsed  but  for  a  moment* 
Tabernacle  was  soon  built  in  Moorfields ;  the  congregation,  if 
possible,  increased;  his  avowed  Calvinism,  i]|deed,  as  he  tdb 
us,  gave  oifence  to  the  regular  clergy.  The  Sc€»tch  Presbytefy 
also  condemned  his  invasion  of  all  the  discipline  and  rites  beluiid 
which  they,  scarcely  less  than  ourselves,  have  found  it 
to  entrench  their  religion. 

We  extract  a  curious  account  of  a  sort  of  pitched-battle  about 
this  period  between  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  mountebanks  at  Bar- 
tholomew fair. 


<<  It  had  been  the  custom,  for  many  years  past,  in  the  holiday 
sons,  to  erect  booths  in  Moorfields,  for  mountebanks,  {dayers^pupiict- 
shows,  &c.  which  were  attended,  from  morning  till  night,  by  inauiae- 
rable  multitudes  of  the  lowest  sort  of  people.  He  formed  a  reacdaticn 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  them ;  and  executed  it.  On  Whit  Mod* 
day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  a  large  congcegiUifMi 
of  praying  people,  he  began.  Thousands,  who  were  waiting  there, 
gaping  for  their  usual  diversions,  all  flocked  round  him.  Bis  text 
was,  John  iti.  14.  ^  They  gazed,  they  listened,  they  wept;  and  many 
seemed  to  be  stung  with  deep  conviction  for  their  past  sins.'  AH  was 
hushed  and  solemn.  <  I^eing  thus  encouraged)'  says  he,  ^  I  venturod 
out  again  at  noon,  when  the  fields  were  quite  full ;  and  could  scarce 
help  smiling,  to  see  thousands,  when  a  merry-andrew  was  trumpeting 
to  them,  upon  observing  me  mount  a  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field,  deserting  htm,  till  not  so  much  as  one  was  left  behind,  but  all 
flocked  to  hear  the  gospel.  But  this,  together  with  a  complaint  that 
they  had  taken  near  tw^ty  or  thirty  pounds  less  that  day  than  usual, 
so  enraged  the  owners  ci  the  booths,  that,  when  I  came  to  preach  a 
third  time)  in  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  Uie  semaon,  a  merry-andrew 
got  up  upon  a  man's  shoulders,  and,  advancing  near  the  pulpit,  at- 
tempted to  slash  me,  with  a  long  heavy  whip,  several  times.  Soon 
afterwards  they  got  a  recruiting  serjeant,  with  his  drum,  &C.  to  pass 
through  the  congregation.  But  I  desired  the  people  to  make  way  for 
the  king's  officer,  which  was  quietly  done.  Finding  these  efforts  to 
fiail,  a  large  body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side,  assembled  together,  and, 
having  got  a  great  pole  for  their  standard,  advanced  wuh  socmd  of 
drum,  in  a  very  threatening  manner,  till  they  came  near  the  skirts  ef 
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the  confregation.  Uncomtnon  courage  was  given  both  to  preacher 
and  hearers.  I  ptaycd  for  support  and  detiverancei  and  was  heard. 
For  just  as.  they  approached  us  with  looks  full  of  resentment)  I  know 
not  by  what  accident,  they  quatrelled  among  themselTes,  threw  down 
their  stafff  and  went  their  way,  leaving,  however,  many  of  their  com- 
pany behind,  who,  before  we  had  done,  I  trust,  were  brought  over  to 
join  the  besieged  party.  I  think  1  continued  in  praying,  preaching, 
and  singing  (for  the  ndse  was  too  great,  at  times,  to  preach)  about 
three  hours.  We  then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  where  thousands 
flocked-— we  were  determined  to  pray  down  the  booths;  but  blessed 
be  God,  more  substantial  work  was  done.  At  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, I  received  (I  believe)  a  thousand  notes  from  persons  under  con- 
viction ;  and  soon  after,  upwards  of  three  hundred  were  received  into 
the  society  in  one  day.  Some  I  married,  that  had  lived  together  with- 
out marriage  i  one  man  had  exchanged  his  wife  for  another,  and  given 
fourteen  shillings  in  exchange.  Numbers,  that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
have  been  bred  up  for  Tyburn,  were,  at  that  time,  plucked  as  fire- 
brands out  of  the  burning. 

<<  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  several  little  boys  and  girls,  who  w^e 
fond  of  sitting  round  me  on  the  pulpit,  while  I  preached,  and  hand- 
ing to  me  people's  notes,  though  tliey  were  often  pelted  with  eggs, 
dirt,  8cc.  thrown  at  me,  never  once  gave  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  time  I  was  struck,  turned  up  their  little  weeping  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  wish  titey  could  receive  the  blows  for  me.  God  make 
them,  in  their  growing  years,  great  and  living  martyrs  for  him  who, 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  penects  praise."— -London 
edition,  p.  loi. 

The  £sct  of  the  thousand  notes  received  on  this  occa^on  from 
persons  affected  by  his  preaching,  gives  no  bad  conception  of  Ae 
impression  produced  by  the  attempt. 

In  the  year  1 749  we  find  him  in  Scodand,  where  he  describes 
the  people  as  sitting  *  unwearied  till  two  in  the  morning  to  hear 
sermons,  disregarding  the  weather.  You  could  scarce  walk  a 
yard  without  treading  on  some  of  them,  either  rejoicing  in  God 
for  mercies  received^  or  crying  out  for  more.'  From  St.  Gefmts, 
in  Cornwall,  we  find  him  also  about  this  period  writing  thus  :-«> 
^  Arrows  of  conviction  flew  so  thick,  and  so  fast,  and  such  an 
universal  weeping  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  congregation  to 
the  other,  riiat  their  minister  could  not  help  going  (rem  scat  to 
seat  to  encourage  the  wounded  souls.'  From  Birmingham  he 
writes  thus  :-<->  It  is  near  eleven  at  night*  I  have  preached  five 
times,  and  weak  as  I  am,  through  Christ  strengthening  me,  I 
could  preach  five  times  more.' 

In  1744s  we  find  him  once  more  in  America,  preaching  with 
his  accustomed  eagerness,  and  prosecuting  his  plan  for  the  orphan 
flchooK  Anxmg  the  expedients  for  promoting  its  interests  we  are 
surprized  to  hear  him  notice  the  *  purchase  of  a  few  negroes*' 
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How  IS  it  that  the  eyes  of  religion  did  not  sooner  c^a  upon  dte 
peofligacy  of  this  traffic  in  blood  ?— His  solicitude  for  the  sods 
of  men  at  the  same  period  is  of  a  less  questionable  nature*    He 
writes  from  America-—^  I  have  omitted  preaching  one  night  to 
'oblige  my  friends,  that  they  may  not  charge  me  with  murderiog 
'  myself;  but  I  hope  yet  to  die  in  the  pulpit,  or  -soon  after  I  cone 
^  out  of  it*   Weak  as  I  was,  and  have  been,  I  was  enabled  to  tra- 
vel eleven  hundred  miles,  and  preach  daily  J 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1748,  bis  first  acquaintaDce 
.with  JLady  Huntingdon  was  formed.     An  anecdote  is  recorded 
.  at  this  period  of  his  life  of  another  notable  individual,  so  charac- 
ileristic  of  the  man,  that  we  cannot  hdp  extracting  it.    The  Eari 
of  Chesterfield,  with  a  whole  circle  of  grandees,  attended  to  bear 
him  preach  at  Lady  Huntingdon's.  Havibg  heard  him  once^  they 
desired  to  hear  him  again.  ^  *  I  therefore  preached  agaioi'  he 
says,  ^  in  the  e vetting,  and  went  honie  never  more  surpriizedat 
any  incident  in  my  life.     All  behaved  quite  well,  and  n^ere  in  a 
degree  affected.    The  Earl  thanked  me,  and  said,  ^'  Sir,  I  will 
not  tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you.' 
'  Mr.  Whitciield  adds,  *  In  all  time  of  my  wealth,  g%od  Lord  de- 
liver me !' 

In  the  interval  between  this  time  and  1756  our  biographer 
.  carries  him  through  the  greatest  part  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland 
.and  AoMrica.     In  the  year  1754,  he  was  detained  for  a  time  ^ 
Lisbon,  and  witnessed  die  solemnities  of  Easter  in  At  Romish 
church.     The  effect  of  this  pageantry  upon  a  self-constituted  re- 
former even  of  the  reformed,  may  be  conceived.    Somediing,  he 
says,  he  did  learn  from  the  preadiers  at  Lisbon  ;  and  the  autbo* 
rity  of,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  that  ever 
mounted  the  pulpit  is  upon  this  point  worthy  of  attention.  *  1^^ 
action  of  the  preacher  is,*  he  observes,  *  graceful.'—*  Vividi 
oculi-^vividie  manus— omnia  vivida.'     Perhaps  our  English 
preachers  would  do  well  to  be  a  little  more  fervent  in  dieir  ad* 
dresses.    They  have  truth  on  their  side,  ^y  should  superstirioa 
and  falsehood  run  away  with  all  that  is  pathetic  and  affecting  ^  The 
testimony  borne  by  Hume  to  the  talent  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  own 
pu^it  addresses  is  stated  in  a  note,  and  is  too  curious  to  be  pass- 
ed over-   '  He  b'  said  Mr.  Hume,  *  the  most  ingenious  fTcaditr 
I  ever  heard.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him. 
He  then  repeated  a  passage  which  he  himself  had  heard.    *  Af- 
ter a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addressed  his  audience: 
'^  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  threshold,  and  U' 
eend  to  heaven.  And  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  him  the 
news  of  one  sinner,  among  all  this  multitude,  reclaimed  from  -the 
error  of  his  ways  ?"    To  give  the  greater  effect  to  his  exdan*** 
tion,  he  staniped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
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heaven^  and,  with  gushing  eyes,  cried  aloud— ^^  Stop,  Gabriel ! 
stop !— ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you 
the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  God." ' 

In  1762,  his  frame  appesp^d  for  a  time  to  be  sinkihg  under 
his  exertions,  but  he  soon  resumed  his  work.  Upon  his  recovery, 
he  writes  to  express  his  joy  at  being  aUe,  as  he  terms  it,  to  take 
the  field  again.  ^  Mounts,'  says  he,  *  are  the  best  pulpits,  and  the 
heavens  the  best  sounding  boards.  Oh  for  power  equal  to  my 
will,  I  would  fly  from  pok  to  pole  publishing  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel of  the  Son  of  God !' 

^  In  July  1769,  he  embarked  the  seventh  and  last  time  for  Ame- 
rica, and,  at  length,  in  the  rapid  career  of  his  voluntary  apostie- 
ship,  broke  down  prematurely  as  to  age,  under  his  accumulated 
burthens. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  man  so  admired  and  condemned 
should  have  very  opposite  portraits  presented  of  him  to  the 
world;  and,  in  fact,  according  as  prejudice  has  turned  the  glass 
one  ij^y,  or  enthusiasm  the  other,  his  virtues  and  talents  have 
been  diminished  or  magnified  at  pleasure. 

Eoity  years  may  be  supposed  to  have  pretty  much  cleared  the 
mediuni  through  whi|:h  he  is  contemplated,  knd  we  may  now 
hope,  in  some  measure,  to  see  and  to  paint  him  as  he  really  was. 
He  was  then,  we  think,  truly  devout ;  a  man  of  boundless  zeal, 
of  warm  feelings,  of  great  honesty,  of  singular  disinterestedness ; 
and,  as  to  talents,  of  prodigal  imagination,  a  dexterous  reasoner, 
-and  a  considerable  orator ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  impatient, 
without  foresight,  sometimes  high-minded,  insensible  of  the  worth 
of  discipline,  occasionally  harsh,  restless,  coarse  in  his  taste,  en- 
thusiastic in  his  judgment  of  events,  and  often  in  his  explanation 
of  scripture,  lliese  opposite  qualities  not  only  met  together  in 
his  mbd,  but  existed  there  in  very  large  proportions.  He  was 
a  man  made  upon  a  gigantic  scale ;  his  very  defects  were  mascu- 
line and  powerfuL  tie  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  stem  figures 
which  cross  the  eye  in  the  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  extrava- 
gantly spirited,  and  wildly  great.  It  is  characteristic  of  such  men 
to  overieap  difficulties,  but  then  it  is  also  characteristic  of  them  to 
overlook  consequences ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  none  have  done  more 
than  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  few  have  seen  less  what  they  were  do- 
ing. He  is  gone,  however,  to  a  tribunal  where,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
cesses of  zeal  are  less  severely  punished  than  its  deficiencies ;  and 
the  delinquencies  of  the  head  less  visited  thai^  those  of  the  heart. 
While  he  lived,  the  obtrusivenessof  his  faults  might  have  inclin- 
ed us  to  a  judgment  disptoporticmately  harsh.  But  now  that  ho 
is  brought  before .  us,  like  the  kings  of  £g3i>t)  for  judgment,  we 
most  take  care  to  administer  deliberate  justice,  without  forget- 
ting the  claims  of  charity. 
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A  brief  abstract  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  new  work  '*  Tales  o£ 

Fashionable  Life.** 

THIS  indefktigable  and  almost  inimitable  authoress,  inimita- 
ble at  least  in  one  walk  of  novel  writing,  after  excelling  the  Behns 
and  the  d' Anoys  of  former  times,  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of  her 
tales,  seems  inclined  to  rival  them  even  in  the  number  of  "dielr 
productions,  having  now  presented  the  public  with  three  additi- 
ontl  volumes,  making  six  of  her  Tales  y  Fashionable  Ufe. — ^The 
whole  of  her  fourth  volume  is  occupied  with 

VIVIAN, 

In  the  delineation  of  whose  character,  and  the  developement  of 
whose  story,  she  professes  to  expose  one  of  the  most  common 
defects  of  mankind,  ^^  the  being  infirm  of  purpose,"  and  being 
thereby  at  the  mercy  of  the  artful,  or  at  the  disposal  of  accidait* 

The  hero  of  this  tale  is  in  his  twentieth  year  wheo  it  opens,  and 
on  the  way  to  his  own  home  from  college,  accompanied  by  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Russel,  who  though  but  a  few  years  older  than  his 
pupil,  had  not  only  been  his  preceptor,  but  had  also  been  his  inti- 
mate friend.  Mr.  Russel  is  highly  amiaUe^4Kxomplidijed,leani!» 
ed,  and  very  handsome ;  but  of  Vivian,  it  may  be  said,  as  Russel 
tells  him,  ^^  The  weakness  of  which  I  accuse  you,^  is  not  a  weak- 
ness of  the  understanding.  I  find  no  fault  either  with  the  logical 
pr  the  mathematical  part  of  it.  It  is  no.t  erroneous  either  in  the 
power  of  judging  of  consequences,  or  of  estimating  th«  compaiar 
tive  value  of  pbjects,"  but  thi^  was  accompanied  with  a  facility 
of  disposition  which  led  him  to  be  acted  upoa  always  by  th^  im- 
mediate impulse. 

The^  two  friends  then^  if  not  the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the 
authoress  are  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  Joseph  and  Charles  Sur*^ 
faccy  iinder  certain  changes  of  disposition  and  circumstances. 

Russel  is  designed  for  the  church ;  but  Vivian  is  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  and  l^ft  an  orphan,  paternally,  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
friends  are  now  on  their  way  to  join  Lady  Mary^  at  Viyian  Hall, 
an  elegant  mo,dem  mansion  built  where  an  antique  one  once  stood, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Glistpnbury  Castle  an  ancient  Gpjdiic  n^an- 
sion  with  all  the  erection  of  towers,  turrets^batt^meoCa  and  gftte«> 
ways. 

In  order  to  elucidate  her  first  position,  and  tor  elicit  her  moral. 
Miss  Edgeworth  carries  her  hero  through  all  the  scenes  of  castle 
building,  a  county  election,  a  love  affair,  politics,  &c.  &c«-!-*Bttt 
to  the  tale.    On  their  arrival  at  tfie  Hall,  they  w«re  recdved  by 
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Lady  Many,  who  is  quite  the  woman  of  fashion,  but  possessed 
at  virtuous  sendmeiits,  with  aurdent  feelings  which  oftener  lead 
her  wrong  than  right,  by  impelling  her  to  a  too  hasty  mode  <^ 
producing  in  her  son  that  clmacter  and  cast  of  sentiment  which 
she  wished  for.    Her  expectations  are  enthusiastic,  and  she  in- 
dulges herself  in  pkaaing  anticipations  of  the  time  when  he  should 
make  his  appearance  in  the  fiashionable  and  in  the  political  world, 
foreseeing  the  respect  tiiat  would  be  paid  her  by  matrons  who 
had  daughters  to  dispose  of,  aikl,  by  senators  and  ministers  who 
would  wish  to  attach  to  their  own  party  such  a  rising  orator. 
But  her  expectations  were  extravagant,  and,  indeed,  opposed  in 
the  outset  ny  Vivian's  sodden  affection  for  Miss  Selina  Sidney, 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  Colonel,  and  who,  though  not  depen- 
dent on,  was  at  that  time  resident  with  Lady  Mary.    An  acci« 
dent  betrays,  or  rather  evinces  Vivian's  predilection,  and  Lady 
Mary  becomes  highly  offended  with  Selina ;  but  the  lovely  girl, 
though  attached  to  him,  clears  herself  from  all  suspicion  of  un- 
worthy connivance,  and  leaves  the  HUl,  to  the  great  regret  of 
Vivian,  who  at  length  sets  out  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by 
Russel,  after  obtainmg  his  mother's  consent  to  wed  his  favourite 
fair,  if  his  passion  wimstands  the  effects  of  absence.  He  returns, 
on  coming  of  age,  as  enamoured  as  ever,  but  the  wedding  is  de- 
layed until  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  trustees  from  abroad,  in  order 
to  complete  the  marriage  setdements;   and  in  die  mean  time 
Russel,  who  chooses  not  to  be  dependant  on  his  friend,  being  cho- 
sen as  tutor  to  Lord  Lidhurst,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Glistonbury, 
at  the  Castle ;  the  whole  family  go  there  to  introduce  him,  when 
Vivian  is  ^  struck  with  its  Gothic  beauty,  not  having  seen  it  for 
some  years,  that  he  becomes  a  modem  improver,  and  determines 
to  turn  his  modem  mansion  into  an  antique  castie. 

At  diis  visit  he  sees  Lord  Glistonbury,  who  is  scarcely  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  yet  in  spite  of  his  gay  and  debonair  manner, 
looks  old,  as  if  paying  for  the  libertinism  of  his  youth  by  early 
decripitude.  He  is  ejbsy,  gay,  and  affable,  but  quite  the  modem 
politician ;  there  is  a  plausibility  in  all  he  says,  though  if  examin- 
ed it  is  merely  nonsense ;  his  maxims  common-place ;  his  wit 
repetition ;  and  his  opinions  adopted,  not  formed.  Lady  Glis- 
tonbury is  a  starched  prude ;  her  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Sarah, 
resembles  her;  Miss  Strictland  is  a, counterpart ;  and  the  whole 
three  think  of  tiothing  but  how  to  •*  square  their  elbows,"  whilst 
the  gay,  sprightly,  and  girlish  Lady  Julia  forms  a  perfect  con- 
trast, as  much  at  least  as  the  frigid  superintendance  of  Miss 
Strictland  will  permit  her.  With  tikis  family  it  was  that  Lady 
Mary  wished  Vivian  to  form  a  matrimonial  connection,  but  tiiat 
is  now  become  impossible ;  although  a  report  of  his  engagements 
with  Lady  Sarah,  soon  takes  place,  itt  consequence  of  the  death  ot 
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her  admirer^  who  was  a  Member  for  die  county,  and  of  Vivian's 
coming  in  as  a  Representative,  under  the  GliBtonbury  interest. 
This  coimty  election,  and  the  changing  of  bis  mansion  into  a 
Gothic  castle,  under  the  management  of  a  modem  improver,  form 
die  first  two  prominent  errors  in  his  character,  but  which  he  aoon 
compensated  m  some  degree  by  his  patnotic  exerdons  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Attendance  on  bis  senatorial  duty  calls  him  to  town,  whilst 
Miss  Sidney  remains  in  the  country ;  and  in  London  he  as8oriat«a 
much  with  the  GUstonbury  family;  but  he  is  soon  more  dange- 
rously situated  from  the  deceitful  friendship  of  a  Mr.  Wharton, 
an  ofqpositionist,  who  had  prepossessing  manners,  and  widi  suffi- 
cient artfulness  whenever  he  pleased,  to  make  the  worst  appear 
the  better  reason.  Hewas|>IulosophicaUy,pididcaUy,and£a6mon- 
ably  profiig^e ;  bad  ruin^  his  private  fortune  by  unbounded  ex- 
travagance, but  lived  on-^nobody  knew  how,  in  careless  profu- 
sion. He  gave  good  dinners,  and  brought  of  course  many  round 
him ;  but  paid  his  cook  with  money,  and  his  vmie  merchant  with 
promises.  Wharton  attaches  himself  to  Vivian,  in  order  to  gain 
him  to  his  party,  and  to  profit  from  his  easiness  by  borrowing 
money.:  He  has  a  young  and  beaudful  wife  also,  whom  Vivian 
soon  begins  to  love,  after  due  encouragement,  with  pkOonic  ar- 
dour. Careless  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Whartpn,  and  artfiil 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  leads  to  incidents  from  which 
Vivian  is  at  length  led  into  error,  when  the  remonstrances  of  his 
mother,  and  the  compunctions  of  honour  tmd  conscience,  induce 
him  to  write  a  farewell  letter  to  Mrs*  Wharton,  and  an  exculpa** 
tory  one  to  Miss  Sidney ;  but  meeting  Mrs.  Wharton  next  even- 
ing at  the  Opera,  he  discovers  by  her  checking  him  for  putting 
his  name  to  the  letter^  that  he  had  actually  mis-directed  the  let- 
ters, and  of  course  sent  them  to  the  wrong  persons. 

In  a  few  days  he  receives  his  letter  from  Mbs  Sidney,  with  a 
repetition  of  her  former  declaration  of  leaving  him  free  from  his 
engagements,  which  she  had  been  prompted  to  give  him,  though 
she  still  loved  him. 

A  severe  illness  now  brings  him  to  a  sense  of  propriety  ;  but 
having  offended  against  that  sense  by  paying  another  visit  to  Mrs. 
Wharton,  with  the  best  intentions^  he  was  actually  persuaded  l^ 
this  woman,  whom  he  did  not  love,  whom  he  could  not  esteem, 
to  carry  her  off  to  the  Continent,  whilst  at  the  very  same  time  he 
still  admired,  esteemed,  and  loved  Selina*  With  all  the  eloquence 
of  beauty  in  distress,  the  artful  Mrs.  Wharton,  after  complaining 
of  h^r  husband's  conduct,  and  declaring  that  she  will  live  with 
him  no  longer,  appeals  to  Vivian  as  her  only  friend ;  throws  her- 
self on  his  protection,  vows  that  her  destiny,  her  existence,  were 
at  his  meroy  :  the  plan  of  elopement  is  formed  and  settled  in  a 
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few  Bfthiu^,  and  on  her  ptrt  with  all  the  apparent  huny  of  pas* 
jooKkf  and  die  same  carriagea  and  horses  which  were  to  have  car* 
rind  him  to  Miss  Sdney,  now  take  the  fugitives  on  th^ir  first 
ftue  towards  Brussels. 

bafew  weeks  compunction  seizes  on  Vivian^  and  hereceive^ 
A  letter  from  his  friend  Russel,  who  presses  him  to  return  to  £n- 
gbndf  and  inferma  him  that  a  disappointed  and  enraged  diam» 
bcrmaid  oi  the  Wharton  family,  had  given  mch  evidence  of  coK 
luaion  on  the  part  of  Wharton  and  his  wifie,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
commence  a  prosecution.  The  same  post  brings  Mrs.  Whaiton 
A  notice  of  the  discovery ;  she  first  attempts  to  throw  the  Uaine 
on  her  husband,  wept  and  kneded  in  vain,  and  finding  Vivian  de« 
termined  to  return  to  England,  suddenly  rises  from  her  knees, 
and  aU  beantifttl  as  she  vras,  looked  in  his  eyes  like  a  fiend,  whilst 
'With  an  unnatural  smile,  she  said  to  him  z-^-^*^  You  see,  fool  as  I 
am  thought  to  be,  I  have  been  too  clever  for  som6  people ;  and 
I  can  tell  Mr.  Wliarton  that  I  have  been  too.devfer  fm*  him  too» 
His  heart  is  set  upon  a  divorce;  but  he  can't  have  it.  He  can't 
marry  Miss  P«— —  or  vet  her  fortune,  nor  ever  shall !  I  shall  re- 
main at  Brussels.  I  have  friends  here**-«nd  friends  who  were 
my  fiiends  before  I  was  forced  to  give  my  hand  to  Mn  Whar<- 
ton,  or  nnr-smiles  to  you.  Sir !  People  who  will  not  teaze  me  with 
taUdng  of  remorse  and  repentance,  and  such  ungdhunt,  ungentle* 
man-Uce  stuff;  nor  sit  bewailing  themselves  like  a  country  par- 
aoB,  inetead  of  dashing  out  with  me  here  in  a  fashionable  s^le^ 
as  a  man  of  any  spirit  would  have  done.— ^ut  you !— i^you're 
aeitfaer  good  nor  bad  ;  and  no  woman  will  ever  love  you,  or  ever 
didj— Now  you  know  my  whole  mind." 

^  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  known  it  sooner  !"  said  Vivian.—? 
**'  No !  I  rejoice  thlit  I  did  not  sooaer  know,  and  that  X  never 
have  suspected  such  depravity  !  under  such  a  form  too !" 

lifira.  Whforton's  eye  g^ced  with  satisfaction  upon  the  large 
mirror  opposite  to  her.  Vivian  left  her  in  utter  disgust  a£l 
horror.—*^  Drive  on !"  med  he,  aa  he  threw  himself  intathe 
chmae— ^^  faster !  faster." 

On  his  penitent  return  he  was  received  by  his  ipatfitr ;  and 
aooo  afiber  is  introduced  to  Selina,  who  coolly  and  calmly  tails  him 
that  she  loves  him  no  lon^r.  He  now  caught  the  idi&a,  that  if 
he  diadnguished  himself  m  public  life,  and  li  he  there  retuned 
steadiness  of  character,  he  might  win  back  Selina's  esteem  and 
afffictioikk  Fired  with  this  hope,  he  iounediately  tuxned  his  whole 
mind  to  dM  object ;  applied  with  indefaidgaUe  labour,  day  and 
nig^t,  to  make  himseli  master  of  a  subject  likely  to  be  discussed 
in  Parliaanent*  At  lengdi  his  application  and  his  energy  were 
CDOwaed  with  success.  On  a  question  of  considerable  political 
importance,  he  made  an  excelleBt  spe^^;  and  pursued  hi$  course 
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for  some  time  with  honour  aiid  mcreasiiig  reputation*  He  vis 
sdso  cncouFiiged  in  the  practice  of  virtue  by  his  friend  Ruasel, 
who,  though  he  never  praised  violendy,  could  yet  fay  afew  woids 
please  him  more  than  the  most  exaggerated  encomiums  of  the 
public  prints. 

But  Wharton,  though  of  the  same  political  party,  end^rvoois 
to  depreciate  his  talents,  and  always  speaks  of  him  with  coiifeeinpt. 
Vivian,  however,  was  stimulated  to  fresh  exerdons  by  tUs  con* 
duct,  and  Wharton^i  enmity  thus  became  of  service  to  him,  though 
at  changed  in  some  measure  the  purity  of  his  fiyist  intentSoos,  by 
mixing  hatred,  thoughts  of  vengeance,  views  pf  vulgar  vani^, 
and  interest,  with  love  and  honourable  ambition.  This  now  leads 
him  into  another  of  bis  errors.  To  prove  diat  Wharton  was  mis- 
taken in  his  prognostics,  it  seemed  necessary  to  obtain  the  price 
and  stamp  of  talents,  it  was  essential  to  gain  politfcal  power ;  and 
Ihis  could  not  be  attained  without  joining  a  party ;  he  joined  Aere- 
fore  the  opposition. 

A  hasn^  visit  from  Lord  Glistonbury  now  takes  him  down  to 
die  Castle  where  private  theatricals  are  now  going  on  under  the 
direction  of  Rosamuhda,  an  actress,  a  poetess,  ^  and  all  diat,** 
who  had  been  engaged  by  his  Lordship  as  govenieta  to  Lady 
Julia,  in  order  to  educate  her  under  the  new  philosopl^,  and'  save 
her  from  the  starched  antediluvian  notions  of  Lady  Glistonbury 
and  Miss  Strictland.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Castle  he  is  introdu- 
ced first  to  Lady  Gfistonbury  and  her  eldest  daughter  ?  and  her 
Ladyship  takes  an  opportunity  of  hinting  to  him  that  he  wf)uld 
be  received  ^n  the  ^ame  footing  as  before.  '  He  understands  the 
hint,  but  has  not  sufficient  steadiness  to  undeceive  her  Ladyship 
reacting  his  intentions. 

The  theatrical  party  now  advances  from  their  dressed  rehcaraaL 
In  the  midst  of  this  modey  g|roupe,  there  was  One  figure  who 
stood  receiving  and  expecting  universal  homage  ;'she  was  dress- 
ed as  the  Fair  Penitent^  but  her  affected  vivacity  of  gesture  and 
of  eountenance  was  iti  striking  contrast  to  her  tragic  atdre. 
Vivian  could  hardly  forbear  smiling  at  the  manner  in  whidi  she 
listened  and  talked  to  the  gentlemen  around  her :  now  languish- 
ing, now  coquetting,  rolling  her  eyes-,  and  throwing  hemdf  into 
a  succession  of  studied  iiaitudes,  dealing  repartee  to  this  ^ide  and 
to  diat ;  and  in  short,  making  the  greatest  possible  eidfibitioii 
both  of  her  person  and  her  mind— 4Such  was  Rosamunda. 

Vivian  is  informed  now  by  Lord  Glistonbury  of  the  principle 
OR  which  she  is  to  instruct  Lady  Julia.— ^  I  never  mind  names,' 
says  his  Lordship,  ^  but  things,  as  the  metaphysidana  aay,  dis- 
tinguish between  essentials  and  accidents—sound  pl^osophy, 
that !  hey  ?  and,  tiiank  Heaven,  a  gentleman  or  a  noUeman  need 
a<it apologize  in  tiiese  days  for  talking  of  phihMt)phy  befertladies !' 
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Uc  is  40011  after  introduced  to  Lady  Julia,  and  waa  atnick  with 
the  great  change  and  improvement  in  her  appearance.  Instead 
of  the  childish  girl  he  had  formerly  seen  flying  about,  full  only 
oi^  the  frolic  of  the  present  moment,  he  sees  her  now  a  fine  grace*' 
ful  woman^  with  a  striking  countenance,  indicating  both  genius 
and  seqsibUity*  She  received  Vivian  so  courteously,  and  with 
such  ingenuous  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  that  he  biegan  to  re- 
joice  in  having  accepted  the  invitation  to  Glistonbury :  at  the 
sanke  instant  li^  recollected  a  look  which  his  mother  had  given 
him  before,  when  he  first  saw  Lady  Julia  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Castle.  This  determines  him,  and  commences  a  ngw  sera;  for 
Lo^d  Glistonbury  calling  upon  Lady  Julia  to  repeat  a  speech  from 
the  iofr  Penitent^  about  which  she  and  her  brother,  Lord  Lid- 
hurst,  had  been  arguing,  she  shewed  a  slight  degree  of  unaffect- 
ed timidity  at  first;  but  when  he  bid  her  let  him  see  no  vulgar 
bashfubess,  she  obeyed,  recited. charmingly,  and  when  luged  by 
a  little  opposition  from  her  brother,  grew  warm  in  defence  of  her 
own  opinion ;  displayed  in  its  support  such  sensibility,  with  such 
a  flow  of  eloquence,  accompanied  with  such  animated  and  graces 
fill,  yet  natural  gesture,  that  he  became  astonished  at  such  an 
early  d^^velopepient  of  feeling  and  intellect ;  nay^  such  was  tbn 
enchantment  of  her  eloquence  and  beaul^,  that  alter  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  spent  in  her  company,  he  did  not  know  whether  to  wish 
that  she  had  more  sedateness  and  reserve,  or  to  rejoice  that  she 
was  so  animated  and  natural. 

Russel,  who  he  suU  finds  here  as  tutor  to  tb^  young  Lidhurst< 
endeavours  to  check  him  in  his  new  passion  for  Julia,  but  in 
vain ;  he  even  endeavours  to  convince  him  that  Miss  Sidney  is 
the  person  most  likely  to  make  him  happy;  but  Vivian  is  piQtj^d 
by  the  ofqiosition,  and  iis  more  confirmed  in  his  purposes-  The 
circumstances  of  the  family,  the  reserve  of  Lady  ulistoobury  ami 
her  eldes)  daughter,  and  the  new  philosophy  of  Rosamunds,  all 
ymd  to  streng£en  bis  passion ;  but  as  all  his  attention  was  now  fix*^ 
ed  upon  Lady  Julia,  he  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  notwith- 
stancUng  her  governess's  example  and  excitement,  Lady  Julia  did 
not  show  any  exorbitant  desire  for  general  admiration,  and  that 
her  manners  were  free  from  coquetry  and  aflectation.  Nay,  she 
seemed  rather  to  disdain  the  flatteiy,  and  to  avoid  both  ^e  homsge 
and  the  company  of  the  men  who  were  her  inferiors  in  mental  qua-r 
lifications,  mxI  so  address  her  conversation  principally  to  Vivian 
aad  Ruasel.  And  now,  her  being  capable  at  sp  juvenile  an,aera 
of  amMreciating  Russel's  character  and  talents ;  of  preferring  his 
solid  sense  and  plain  sincerity  to  all  the  brilliancy^and  all  the 
fashion,  nay  even  all  the  gallantry  of  all  the  men  whom  h^r  &* 
ther  had  here  collected  round  her ;  all  ibese  appeared  to  iitpa  f^ 
unequivocalproofsno^only  of  the  suparipriry  of  he^  undfrstapdipg. 
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but  also  ef  the  imiate  sweetocas  of  her  diftpoeition.  Sie  appear- 
■ed  to  hiniyUideed^  a  new  character,  for  riie  seemed  to  pay  a  de- 
ference to  hb  frinid's  opniion,  and  aeemed  to  listeii  with  readi* 
neas  to  reason— from  him ! 

A  fancy  ball  was  now  to  be  given.  Rosamunda  datmed,  and 
was  allowed,  the  sole  management  and  direction  ol  it.  AnxiouiS 
only  to  display  herself,  she  was  long  uneertun  whether  to  adopt 
^e  character  of  Grce  or  Sigismunda;  but  Lady  Jvdia  havii^ 
>given  Vivian  a  htnt,  that  as  she  conld  not  assume  but  one,  dke 
other  would  fall  to  her  lot,  though  very  unwilling  to  appear  in 
the  former  i^haract^r,  he,  by  some  well-timed  flattery  induced 
the  heroine  ^vi^matOe  to  fix  upon  Ctrce.  But  a  new  difficulty 
arose ;  Lord  Lidhurst,  who  was  to  have  been  the  Tancredy  was 
too  ill  to  appear ;  when  Vivian  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
claiming  that  character.  On  the  evening  of  the  bdl,  however, 
Julia  excused  herself;  did  not  appear,  but  staid  in  her  btother's 
sick  chamber,  and  Vivian  was  obliged  to  dance  all  the  evening 
with  her  apparently  petrified  sister.  Lady  Sarah. 

No  sooner  was  the  bsU  at  an  end,  than  Vivian  seiascd  an  op» 
nortunity  of  declaring  his  passion  for  Lady  Julia,  to  her  fitdio*. 
His  Lordship  was  highly  pleased,  and  the  next  day  took- an  oc^ 
caston  of  stating  the  proposal  to  hb  daughter,  by  asking  her  ti» 
walk  on  the  terrace.  After  some  conversation  they  parted  $  when 
the  impatient  Vivian  joined  her  Ladyriiip,  who,  without  peniut-. 
tmg  him  to  address  her,  immediately  said,  with  the  cahn  philo*' 
sophy  of  the  new  school,  though  with  most  enchanting  animation : 
*^^  Perhaps,  Mr.  Viviim,  I  ought  at  this  instant  to  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me ;  and  peiiiaps,  I  oughtT 
to  wait  in  form,  and  affect  pretty  surprise,  at  hearing  from  yoit 
what  I  have  just  learned  from  my  father.  But  I  am  link  skitted 
in  coquetry  i  I  disdain  all  female  affectation,  diough  I  trust  I  am 
not  deficient  in^maidenly  modesty,  when  that  is  not  iacompatiblo 
with  what  I  deem  a  higher  virtue,  sincerity.  Now  and  ever, 
frankness  is,  «nd  ever  shall  be  only  poKcy.— My  heart  is  no 
longer  in  veiy  power  to  bestow.  It  is,  young  as  I  aan,  I  dare  to 
pronounce  the  words,  inevokably  fixed  upon  one  who  wiU  do 
nonour  to  my  choice.'  After  some  other  philosophieal  explanations 
of  her  passion,  at  the  same  time  without  mentioning  the  object  of 
it,  she  concluded  with  saying:—^  I  request  that  you  wiH  not  only 
keep  secret  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,  but  that  if  acddent,  or 
your  own  penetration,  should  hereafter  discover  to  you  the  ob- 
ject of  my  affecuon,  you  will  r^nun  from  making  any  me  of  that 
discovery  to  my  disadvantage.' 

After  some  furth^  conversatioii.  Lady  Julia  was  aeat  for,  and 
Vivian  was  immcdiatriy  altar  beset  successively  by  three  civil 
gendemen,  hangers  ^  of  ilie  Earl,  a  chapiain,  a^  Iftwyer^  afid  n 
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led  captsua^  eadi  of  whom  took  die  opportunity  of  hinting  to  him 
that  they  Icnew  more  of  the  matter  than  he  imagined,  and  that 
RuBael  was  die  rival  who  obstructed  him  in  gaimng  the  affections 
of  Lady  Julia. 

Shoitly  after,  meeting  tiie  fair  Julia  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Russel  in  die  garden,  he  attacked  him  with  the  sharpest  ex- 
pressions, exdaiming :— •*  Say  diat  you  have  not  betrayed  her 
father's  confidence !  say  that  you  have  not  practised  upon  her  un* 
guarded  heart !  say  tiiat  you  do  not  know  that  she  loves  you  to 
distraction  !* 

^  Oh !  Mr.  Vtvian,  what  have  you  done !'  cried  Lady  Julia ; 
she  could  say  no  more,  but  feU  senseless  on  the  ground.  Vivian's 
anger  was  at  once  sobered  at  the  sight.  Russel  now  wididrew, 
and  after  Lady  Julia  recovered,  she  convinced  Vivian  that  Rus- 
sel's  conduct  had  been  honourable,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
her  attachment  to  him ;  he  then  sought  him,  but  in  vaun,  and  the 
next  morning  found  that  he  had  set  oS^  under  pretence  of  viriting 
an  old  relation  in  the  North,  but  received  a  letter  in  which  Rus<* 
sd  not  only  discbumed  all  knowledge  of  Lady  Julia's  affection, 
but  confessed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Sidney,  which  Utherto  he 
had  only  repressed  out  of  a  point  of  honour  to  his  fiiend,  and 
until  he  had  ascertained  tiiat  all  was  at  an  end  between  her  and 
Vivian ;  and  he  concluded  with  regretting  that  as  esteem  was  now 
impossible,  so  he  cotdd  no  longer  be  his  friend. 

Vivian  now  determined  to  d^  up  every  thing  to  Russel,  by  e)c« 
plmning  die  treacherous  insinuations  of  the  three  befbre-mention* 
ed  gentlemen,  and  hastened  to  the  breakfest-periour  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Lady  Julia,- but  she  was  not  there ;  and  shordy  after,  he 
went  by  appointment  to  Lord  Glistonbury  in  his  study*  Here  he 
was  surprised  by  die  entrance  of  Lady  Julia,  who  exclaimed :— - 
^  Sir,  I  must  trust  to  your  honour,  while  I  deprecate  your  love ! 
—You  owe  me  no  gpatitude.  I  am  compelled  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed,  either  to  deceive  or  trust  you.  I 
must  either  become  your  wife,  and  deceive  you  most  treacherous'i> 
ly ;  or  I  must  trust  vou  entirely,  and  tell  you  why  it  would  be 
shameful  that  I  should  become  your  wife-— sliamefol  to  you  and 
me.'  She  then  told  htm  that  skie  had  met  Russel  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  Castie-^ad  offered  htm  her  heart  and  hand, 
and  been  refused ! 

Julia  is  now  sent  by  her  enraged  father  inte^  Devonshire,  alone 
with  her  brother,  who  is  ordered  to  the  sea  coast,  but  is  stopped 
on  the  way  by  her  uncle,  the  Bishops  of-— «,  where  she  remains. 
Vivian  suffering  under  her  loss,  and  lamenting  her  departure,  de^ 
lermined  on  leaving  the  Casde,  but  is  stqppml  through  the  sim« 
pHcity  of  a  countiy  servant  girl,  who  informs  him  that  Lady 
Saiah  is  dying  for  hhir.    A  combination  oi  cii:eumst«ices  which 
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might  upset  the  determinttions  of  a  more  resolate  mm^wom  as- 
sail the  unsteady  Vivian,  who  finds  himself  «t  kngjdi  compeBfid 
to  give  his  hand  to  Lady  Sarah ;  and  she,  in  spite-of  her  acquire 
ed  frigidity,  becomes  a  rond,  nay  too  fond,  yet  radonal  wife. 

Vivian  suffering  under  don^esCic  uneasiness,  diou^not  domes* 
tic  unhappiness,  flies  to  the  bottle  for  relief:  here  unfeitonately 
the  remonstrances  of  his  mother  and  of  his  wife,  become  unavul* 
ing ;  yet  he  reproaches  himself  and  feels  his  degiadation,  but  his 
reproaches  are  too  feeble  for  his  happinesa*  One  chance,  however, 
still  remained  for  him«  He  had  stiil  a  public  character;  he  was 
conscious  of  having  preserved  unblemished  integri^  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  i  this  integrity,  stiil  more  than  his  oratorical 
talents,  raised  him  far  above  most  of  his  competitors,  uid  pre« 
senred  him  not  only  in  dke  opinion  of  others,  but  in  some  degree 
isi  his  owa« 

He  now  appears  again  as  a  flaming  patriot ;  bat  liOrd  Gliston* 
bury  having  Ineen  induced  to  change  irides,  by  the  ofier  of  a  Mat^ 
quisate,  and  for  which  he  bad  pledged  not  only  his  own,  but  Vi* 
viands  Parliamentary  support,  the  unhappy  youth  is  called  on  to 
take  a  new  part  in  politics,  which  aftef  a  severe  struggle,  he 
adopts,  driven  to  it  by  the  fear  of  femily  quarrels,  and  by  the 
offer  of  a  place  which  will  enable  him  to  overcome  some  pecu- 
ifiDTy  difBculties. 

He  now  appears  in  Parliament^  on  the  other  su/e  of  ibt  House, 
but  here  his  abilities  fail  him  in  a  set  and  necessary  speeeh,  and 
he  retires  to  a  coffee-room,  where  Whartim  and  some  of  his  late 
political  friends  drive  him,  by  repeated  insults,  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  former,  which  ends  in  a  challege,  to  be  settled  at  eight 
the  following  morning. 

In  order  to  dress  for  a  political  dinner,  poor  Vivian  retires  to 
his  home  to  settle  his  affairs,  whilst  his  house  in  the  evening  was 
to  be  a  blaze  of  splendour.  Lady  Sarah  being  ^^  at  home,"  Before 
the  company  arrives,  however,  an  interview  takes  place  betweeji 
him  and  his  wife,  who  had  just  overheard  in  a  jeweller's  shop, 
some  political  animadversions  upon  her  husband,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  unexpected  feeling  and  magnanimity,  she  tells  him  :-— 
^^  You  cannot  have  bartered  your  public  reputation  for  a  Mar* 
quisate  for  my  father.<-~You  cannot  have  done  that  which  is  dis- 
honourable.— You  cannot  have  deserted  your  party  for  a  pahry 
place  for  yourself*-— You  turn  pale ;  I  wish  if  it  pleased  God,  that 
I  was  this  moment  in  my  grave  !^'  v 

^^  Heaven  forbid  I  my  dear  Lady  Sarah  P'  cried  Vivian,  forcing 
a  smile,  and  endeavouring  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  raillery :«— ^  Why 
should  you  wish  to  be  in  your  grave,  because  your  husband  has 
just  got  a  good  warm  place  ?•— Live  !  live !"  said  he,  raising  her 
powerless  hand ;  ^*  for  consider-«aa  I  did;  and  this  consideration 
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was  of  nosoudl  weight  with  me.  Conuder,  mj  dear  Sarah^how 
much  better  you  will  live  for  it !" 

*^  And  did  you  consider  me,  and  that  did  weigh  with  you  ?— 
Oh  !  this  is  what  I  dreaded  most !''  cried  Lady  Sarah ;  ^  when 
will  you  know  my  real  character  i  when  will  you  have  confidence 
in  3rour  wife,  Sir?  when  will  vou  know  tile  power,  the  unconquer- 
ed,  unconquerable  power  of  her  affection  for  you  V^ 

Afur  an  interesting  conversation,  in  whidi  she  urges  him  to 
throw  up  his  place  and  redeem  Us  consistency,  but  in  vain,  Vi- 
vian hurries  to  the  political  dinner,  retires  to  his  home,  has  some 
conversation  with  his  wife,  and  hv  eiriit  o'clock  the  foUowmg 
morning  was  at  die  place  iwpointed.  Mr*  Wharton  appeared  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  llieir  seconds  having  measured  out  the 
distance,  they  took  their  ground.  As  Vivian  had  pven  the  chal- 
lenge, Wharton  had  the  first  fire — ^he  fired;  Vivian  8ta|;geml 
some  paces  back^  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  fell !  Assistance 
was  given ;  he  was  carried  to  a  house  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest; 
his  friends  were  sent  for,  and  after  an  affecting  interview  with 
Russel,  he  expired  whUst  pressing  his  hand  to  nis  bosom  in  the 
net  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness* 

l^vian's  mother  and'  widow  arrived  just  at  this  moment  The 
latter  shed  no  tear- and  uttered  no  exclamation;  but  advancing 
slowly  and  insensible  to  all  opposition,  to  the  bed  on  which  her 
dead  husband  lay,  tried  whether  there  was  any  pulse,  any  breath 
left ;  tiien  knelt  down  in  silent  devotion.  She  men  retired,  still 
without  shedding  a  tear;  a  few  hours  afterwards  she  was  taken 
ill,  and  before  night,  delivered  of  a  dead  son ! 

This  degant  novelist  now  concludes  her  story,  stating  that 
Russel  and  Miss  Sidney  were  so  much  shocked  by  the  death  of 
Vivian,  that  diey  could  not  ft>r  some  time  think  on  any  other  sub- 
ject."—^ The  hope,  however,  that  their  union  may  be  effected,  and 
the  belief  that  tiie^  may  yet  be  as  happy  as  their  umted  virtues 
and  strength  of  mind  deserve,  is  tiie  consoling  idea  upon  which^ 
after  so  many  mala&choly  events,  the  mind  of  the  humane  reader 
may  itpose/* 
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MANNER  OF  TRAININis  ARABIAN  HORSES. 

M.  CHATEAUBRIAND,  inbb  Travels  m  Greece,  give» 
the  followmg  account  of  the  manner  in  which  t&e  Anibian  horses 
are  trained  to  hardihood  : 

^*  They  are  never  put  under  shelter,  but  Uft  exposed  to  the 
most  intense  heat  of  the  sun^  tied  by  all  fpur  legs  to  stakes  driven 
in  the  ground,  so  that  they  cannot  stir.  The  saddle  is  never 
taken  from  their  backs ;  they  frequendy  drink,  but  once,  and  have 
only  one  feed  of  barley  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  rigid  treat- 
ment, so  far  from  wearing  them  out,  gives  them  sobrie^  and 
speed.  I  have  often  adnured  an  Arabian  steed  thus  tied  down 
tp.the  burning  sands,  his  hair  loosely  flowing,  his  head  bowed 
between  his  legs  to  find  a  litde  shade :  and  stealing  with  his  wild 
eye  an  oblique  glance  of  his  master.  Release  his  legs  from  the 
shackles,  spring  upon  his  back,  and  he;  will  paw  in  the  valley,  he 
will  rejoice  in  his  strength,  he  will  swallow  the  ground  in  the 
fierceness  of  his  rag^ ;  and  you  recognise  the  original  of  the  pic* 
iure  delineated  by  Job^ — Eighty  or  one  hundred  piastres  aire 
given  for  an  ordinary  horse,  which  is  in  general  less  valued  than 
an  ass  or  a  mule ;  but  a  horse  of  a  weU-known  Arabian  hr^ed  will 
fetch  any  price.  Abdallah,  Pacha  of  Damascus,  luid  just  given 
3000  piastres  for  one.  The  history  of  a  horse  is  frequendy  the 
topic  of  general  conversation.  When  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the 
feats  of  one  of  these  wonderful  steeds  made  a  great  noise.  The 
Bedouin,  to  whom  the  animal,  a  mare,  belonged,  being  pursued 
by  the  Governor's  Guard's,  rushed  with  her  m>m  the  top  of  the 
hills  that  overlooked  Jericho.  The  mare  scoured  at  fuU  gallop 
down  an  almost  perpendicular  declivity  without  stumbling,  and 
left  the  soldiers  lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  poor 
creature  however  dropped  down  dead  on  entering  Jericho,  and 
the  Bedouin,  who  would  not  quit  her,  was  taken,  weeping  over 
the  body  of  his  companion.    This  mare  has  a  brother  in  the  de-^ 
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sert,  who  is  so  famous,  that  the  Arabs  always  know  where  be  has 
been,  where  he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  how  he  does.  Ali  Aga 
reUgiottsly  shewed  me  in  the  mountains  near  Jericho  the  foot- 
steps of  the  mare  that  died  in  the  attempt  to  save  her  master. 
A  macedonian  could  not  have  beheld  those  of  Bucephalus  with 
greater  respect.^'  • 


FROM    THE    SAME. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  ANIMALS  POUND  IN  THE  WIOVINCR  OF 

DASHTISTAN.  IN  PERSIA. 

» 

ABOUT  j?vren^-five  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Sheik  Nasr^ 
who  possessed  both  Bushire  and  the  Island  of  Bahrein,  and  whq 
consequently  was  enabled  to  improve  the  native  breed  of  Persia^ 
by  brining  over  the  Nedj  stallion,  the  'Dashtistan  became  cele- 
brated lor  a  horse  of  strength  and  bottom.  But  the  original  breed 
of  Persia,  that  which  is  now  restored,  is  a  tall,  lank,  ill-formed, 
and  genendly  vicious  anim^ ;  useful  indeed  for  hard  work,  but 
unpleasant  to  ride  compared  with  the  elegant  action  and  docility 
of  the  Arab.  There  is  another  race  of  the  Turcoman  breedi^ 
{such  as  are  seen  at  Smyrna,  and  through  all  Asia  Minor,)  a 
short,  thick,  round-neck,  and  strong-legged  horse,  short  quarter* 
ed,  and  inclined  behind.  There  is  also  a  fine  breed  produced  by 
the  Turcoman  mare  and  the  Nedj  stallion.  At  two  different 
times,  large  lots  of  horses  were  oirered  to  us  for  sale :  the  first, 
by  the  people  of  the  Shiraz  officer,  who  asked  immense  prices, 
and  when  refused,  departed  in  apparent  iU-hiimour,  but  generally 
returned  and  took  the  reduced  sum  which  was  offered.  In  this 
way  also  we  purchased  a  lot  of  forty  horses,  principally  of  the 
Turcoman  breed,  which  had  been  destined  for  the  Indian  market, 
and  for  which  an  average  price  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pias- 
tres for  each  horse  had  been  asked  at  Bushire,  but  which  at  the 
end  of  the  month  were  sold  to  us  for  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  distinct  and  characteristic  value  of  the  horses  of  the  country, 
was  exemplified  in  a  present  of  two,  which  the  Envoy  received 
from  the  Sheik  of  Bushire.  One  was  a  beautiful  Arab  colt,  of 
the  sweetest  temper  I  ever  knew  in  a  horse,  frisking  about  like  a 
lamb,  and  yet  so  docile,  that  though  now  for  the  first  time  mount- 
-ed,  he  seemed  to  have  been  long  used  to  the  bit ;  a  sure  proof  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  of  the  excellence  of  his  breed.  The 
other  was  a  Persian  colt  of  the  most  stubborn  and  vicious  nature ; 
to  the  astonishment  and  admiration,  however,  of  the  Persians, 
t)ie  Envoy's  Yorkshire  groom,  by  mere  dint  of  whip  and  spur, 
VOL.  VIII.  3  q. 
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subdued  the  creature  and  rendered  him  fit  to  ride :  a  triumph 
which  established  the  groom's  reputation  readily,  among  apeopb 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  auperioritf"  of  their  own  horsemanship.  A 
horse  more  than  ordinarily  vicious  was  tamed  in  a  singular  man- 
ner  by  the  people  of  the  country.  He  was  turned  out  loose  (muz- 
zled indeed  in  his  mouth,  where  his  ferociousness  was  most  for- 
midable) to  await  in  an  enclosure  the  attack  of  two  horses,  whose 
mouths  and  legs  at  full  liberty  were  immediately  directed  against 
him.  The  success  was  as  singular  as  the  experiment ;  and  the 
violence  of  the  discipline  which  he  endured,  subdued  the  nature 
of  the  beast  and  rendered  him  the  quietest  of  his  kind.  The 
horses  are  ffistened  in  the  stables  by  their  fore  legs,  and  pinioned 
by  a  rope  from  the  hind  leg  to  stakes  at  about  six  feet  distant  be- 
hind, so  that  although  the  animals  are  well  uiclined  to  quarrel, 
and  are  only  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  they  can  scarcely  in  this 
position  succeed  in  hurting  each  other;  frequently,  however,  they 
do  get  loose,  and  the  most  furious  batdes  ensue*  I  have  often 
admired  the  courage  and  dexterity  with  which  the  Persian  Je^ 
hwdarsy  or  grooms,  throw  themselves  into  the  thickest  engage- 
ment of  angry  horses ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  kicks  and  bites 
around  them,  contrive  to  separate  them. 

The  Resident's  stud  consists  of  about  twenty,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  ;  eight  of  the  horses  belong  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, and  are  principally  employed  in  carrying  cAc/^r^  or  couriers 
to  Shiraz.  These  are  obliged  however  to  be  renewed  very  fre- 
quendy,  because  one  such  journey  generally  destroys  the  animal 
that  performs  it;  so  difficult  are  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
so  unmerciful  are  the  riders. 

They  have  in  Persia  a  very  large  and  ferocious  dog,  called  the 
kofia  dog,  from  his  being  the  watchful  and  faithful  companion  of 
the  kofla  or  caravan.  £ach  muleteer  has  his  dog,  and  so  correct 
is  the  animal's  knowledge  of  the  mules  that  belong  to  his  master^ 
that  he  will  discover  those  that  have  strayed,  and  will  bring  them 
back  to  their  associates ;  and  on  the  other  band,  when  at  night 
the  whole  caravan  stops,  and  the  mules  are  parcelled  in  square 
lots,  the  guardian  dog  will  permit  no  strange  mule  to  join  the 
party  under  his  charge,  or  to  encroach  upon  their  ground.  His 
strength  and  his  ferocity  are  equal  to  his  intelligence  and  watch- 
fulness. 

We  chased  one  day  a  large  white  fox.  They  prey  about  the 
open  country  round  Bushire  in  great  numbers,  for  the  natives  do 
not  destroy  them  with  all  the  zeal  of  Englishmen.  The  wild 
animals  of  the  Dashtistan  are  the  wolf,  the  hyaena,  the  fox,  the 
porcupine,  the  mangouatt^  the  antelope,  the  wild  boar,  the yVrtea, 
and  sometimes  the  wild  goat.  The  mountains  of  the  Dashtistan 
have  also  the  lion,  and  he  has  been  known  to  descend  into  the 
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plain.  On  the  12th  of  December,  Captain  Davis,  of  the  Sap* 
phire,  shot  two  cormorants  out  of  a  flock  that  were  squatted.on 
a  tree*  Partridges  also  have  been  seen  to  settle  in  the  same  situa- 
tion* The  hawks,  which  are  used  in  hunting,  are  the  cheri^  the 
balban,  and  the  shahHn* 

We  set  off  on  the  29th  of  November,  before  sun»rise,  to  hunt 
with  hawks.  The  freshness,  or  rather  the  coldness  of  the  morn- 
ing, was  quite  revivifying.  We  were  accompanied  by  an  old  and 
keen  sportsman,  who  had  long  been  renowned  in  the  plains  of 
Bushire  for  his  expertness  in  training  a  hawk,  and  his  persever- 
ance in  hunting  the  hoobara  or  bustard.  The  old  Reis,  the  name 
by  which  he  was  known,  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
on  horseback  that  I  ever  saw.  He  was  rather  tall,  with  a  neck 
very  long,  and  a  beard  very  gra}*.  His  body,  either  through  age 
or  the  long  use  of  a  favourite  position  on  horseback,  inclined  for-» 
wards  till  it  made  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  his  thighs, 
which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  horse^s  back ;  and  his  beard  pro- 
jected so  much  from  his  lank  neck,  that  it  completed  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  profile.  On  his  right  wrist,  which  was  toveted  by 
large  gloves,  his  hawk  was  perched.  The  bird  is  always  kept 
hooid-winked,  till  the  game  be  near.  On  our  way  we  were  join- 
ed by  Hassan  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Dasti,  who  also  carried  a 
hawk,  and  Who  was  attended  by  about  fifteen  men  with  spears, 
the  iakoonsy  or  water  pipes,  &c.  We  proceeded  to  Halila,  where 
we  commenced  our  hunt.  A  hoobara  started  almost  under  the 
foot  of  my  horse  ;  as  the  bird  flew,  a  hawk  was  unhooded  that 
he  might  mark  the  direction,  and  was  loosed  only  when  it  settled. 
But  the  sport  was  unsuccessful  in  two  or  three  attempts  $  in  fact, 
when  the  hawk  has  had  one  flight,  and  has  missed  his  prey,  he 
should  be  fed  with  the  blood  of  a  pigeon,  and  then  hood-winked, 
and  not  permitted  to  fly  again  in  that  day's  sport.  As  soon  as 
the  hawk  has  taken  his  flight,  the  sportsmen  remain  quiet  till 
they  can  see  that  their  bird  has  seized  his  prey,  when  they  ride 
up  and  disengage  them. 

The  Jerboa.*  On  the  first  of  December  we  caught  some 
jerboas;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  delineating,  and  observing 
with  some  nicety,  all  their  different  properties.  The  description 
of  this  animal  has  been  given  so  minutely  by  Sonnini,  and,  with 
the  controversy  on  the  subject,  has  occupied  indeed  so  very  long 
a  chapter  of  one  of  his  volumes,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
go  over  again  the  same  tedious  ground.  As  there  are,  however, 
some  little  exceptions  in  the  jerboa  which  I  saw  at  Bushire,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out.  In  the  first  place,  that  gra- 
dation from  the  bird  to  the  quadruped,  which  Sonnini  traced  in 

•  A  descpijition  of  tbis  «aima1,  by  Br.  Clarke,  la  also  glrcn  in  VoJ.  57,  p.  08. 
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the  hopping  motion  of  the  jfrboa^  did  not  strike  me  with  die 
same  degree  of  conviction.  When  iinpursued,  the  aaimal  cer- 
tainly hops,  though  this  admission  does  not  imply  that  he  cannot 
valk  without  hopping.  But  when  he  is  escaping  from  any  almrn, 
he  may  almost  be  said  to  lay  himself  flat  on  the  surface  of  die 
groimd  from  the  immense  tension  of  his  hind  legs,  and  UteraDj 
to  run  ventre  a  terre.  Yet  as  every  observer  will  feel  that  there 
are  shades  by  which  the  works  of  creation  gradually  resolve  into 
each  other,  and  which,  by  a  slow  operation,  connect  the  zoophyte 
with  the  animated  worldi,  and  the  bird  widi  the  quadruped,  the 
jerboa  ma^  still  serve  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  preceptible 
gradations*  between  two  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  but  kangaroos,  a 
larger  and  nobler  specimen,  would  illustrate  the  connection  as 
correcdy. 

On  the  specific  description  of  the  animal,  I  agree  with  Sonnini's 
account  of  the  E^yptisin  jerboas,  except  that,  in  two  which  I  ex- 
amined, I  could  not  find  the  spur,  or  the  small  rudiment  of  a 
fourth  toe,  oil  the  heel  of  the  hinder  foot;  on  the  exbtence  of 
which  depends  essentially  the  resemblance  which  he  has  disco- 
vered between  the  jerboa  and  the  alagtaga  of  Tartary.     But  as 
the  jerboa  of  Hasselquist,  of  Bruce,  and  of  Sonnini,  all  seem  to 
differ  from  each  other,  and  from  diose  which  I  examined,  in 
some  minute  circumstance,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  less  that 
there  is  any  incorrectness  in  the  descriptions,  than  that  diere  is 
an  essendd  variety  in  the  animals.    Tne  jerboas  in  the  deserts 
before  us  at  Bushire,  do  not  live  in  troops,  as  those  of  £g}^t,  ac- 
cording to  Sonnini ;  each  has  his  hole,  to  which  he  retires  with 
the  utmost  precipitation ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  take  him  by  sur- 
prise in  the  day,  as  I  learn  from  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  examining  the  history  of  ^c  jerboas;  and 
therefore  the  circumstance  which  Bruce  mentions,  of  his  Arabs 
having  knocked  them  down  with  sticks,  extends  probably  to  no 
general  inference.     Nor  can  I  think  that  Sonnini  is  correct  in 
supposing  that  the  animal  is  fond  of  light.    Those  which  I  kept 
in  a  cage  remained  huddled  together  under  some  cotton  during 
the  day,  but  in  the  night  made  such  a  scratching,  that  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  send  them  out  of  the  room.  Besides,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon methods  of  catching  them  is  by  the  glare  of  a  lanthorn,  which 
seems  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  moving,  and  subjects  them 
quietly  to'  the  hand  of  the  man  who  bears  the  light.    There  is 
another  and  an  easy  way  of  catching  them,  by  pouring  water 
down  one  of  the  apertures  of  their  retreat;  tney  immediately 
jump* out.     We  hunted  several  with  spaniels,  but,  although  sur- 
fi>iliKled  on  all  sides,  they  escaped  with  the  greatest  facility : 
when  very  closely  pressed,  they  have  a  most  dexterous  method  of 
springhig  to  an.amazifig  height  over  the  heads  of  dieir  pursuers ; 
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and,  making  two  or  three  somersets  in  die  air,  they  come  down 
again  in  all  safety  on  their  hinder  legs,  many  yards  from  the  spot 
of  their  ascent.  In  this  leap  they  probably  use  their  diminutive 
paws.  Even  a  greyhound  stands  no  chance  with  them ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  comes  near,  they  take  to  the  somersets,  and  the  dog  is 
completely  thrown  out.  Their  flesh  is  reckoned  very  fine,  as  the 
people  here  who  tst  them  assure  me.  As  the  animal  is  very 
sensible  of  cold,  and  formed  so  delicately,  and  apparendy  so  lit- 
tle prepared  to  resist  frosts  and  snows,  I  cannot  think,  though 
Sonnini  seems  to  imply  it,  that  it  is  found  in  very  northern  cli- 
mates. Rats  and  hares  indeed  are  found  in  the  coldest  as  well  as 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  world ;  but  nature  has  provided  them 
with  a  dothi^ig  more  appropriate  to  the  change. 


ITBOM    THE   SAMS. 

mDIAN  S  PORTING. 

BY  the  late  arrivals  from  Calcutta,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  Tiger-hunt  in  that  part  of  the  world :— - 

Calcutta^  May  15. — Our  late  letters  from  his  Highness  the  Vi- 
zier's camp,  at  Sumutty,  notice  a  very  narrow  escape  of  captain 
Baillie,  the  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow,  from  an  accident 
that'  tlureatened  a  fatal  termination.  The  circumstances  are  as 
follow:— 

On  die  morning  of  the  28th  ult.  the  Nawaub  being  on  his  an- 
nual hunting  exciu*8ion,  a  report  was  brought  in  that  the  jungle 
adjoining  the  camp  abounded  with  tigers  and  other  game.  Thi- 
ther, accordingly,  the  Nawaub,  Captain  Baillie,  and  the  hunting 
party,  beat  their  way  with  all  expedition. — Shortly  after  entering 
the  jungle,  the  party  started  three  tigers  and  a  bear ;  one  of  the 
tigers  attacked  the  elephant  on  which  Captain  Baillie  was  mount- 
ed with  the  utmost  ferocity.  The  elephant  became  unruly,  and 
Captain  Baillie  was  precipitated  from  the  howdah  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  with  great  force,  and  widi  his  gun  in  his  hand :  he 
was  very  severely  bruised.  Most  fortunately,  at  the  instant  of 
his  fall  the  Nawaub  fired  and  lodged  the  ball,  frx>m  a  rifle  piece, 
in  the  body  of  the  tiger,  which,  though  it  did  not  kill  the  animal, 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  tiger  being  thus  disabled.  Cap- 
tain BaiUie  had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
fall,  and  advancing  very  coolly  towards  the  tiger,  who  had  now 
got  upon  his  legs,  pointed  his  double-barrelled  rifle,  and  lodged 
the  contents  in  his  head,  which  gave  him  the  coup  de  grace.  By 
this  time  the  \)arty  had  heard  of  die  accident,  and,  dismount- 
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ing,  casftc  up  to  Captain  Baillie,  who  was  much  exhausted,  and 
bruised  in  several  parts  of  his  body.  He  was  freely  bled  upon 
the  spot  by  Dr.  Law,  from  which  he  received  immediate  reliefi 
and  by  letters  of  the  2d  instant,  we  learn  that  he  was  quickly  ro- 
'Covering.  The  par^  were  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  Lucknow 
on  the  3d  instant*  They  have  had  tolerably  good  sport;  and  in 
the  jun^e,  which  they  hunted  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult. 
they  killed  seven  tigers  and  five  bears.  A  female  bear  was  shot 
.whil«  running  off  with  two  cubs  on  her  back ;  the  two  young 
bruins  were  taken  alive.  Two  or  three  men,  who  were  so  im* 
prudent  as  to  venture  alone  into  the  jungle,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  tigers,  as  they  were  missing,  and  no  ac- 
count heard  of  them.  One  man,,  while  cutting  reeds,  was  seized 
bjr  a  tiffer,  upon  which,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  thrust 
his  knile  into  the  abdomen  of  his  assailant,  who  made  off,  leav* 
ing  the  reed  cutter  to  make  hb  escape.  This  tiger  was  shot  in 
the  course  of  the  same  morning  by  the  Nawaub. 
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ALUGAtORS. 


The  subjoined  letter  from  Ghazeepore,  gives  an  account  of  an 
UDCommonly  large  alligator,  killed  at  that  place  ^—  . 

^  Several  very  ho'ge  alligators  having  been  observed  for  seve* 
ral  days,  about  noon,  to  assemble  at  a  particular  spot  near  the 
bank  of  the  river,  two  officers  of  his  Majesty's  67th  regiment, 
went  out  with  a  determination  to  shoot  one  of  them,  which  they 
effected  with  a  rifle-gun.  The  animal  was  not  immediately  brought 
on  shore;  he  was  picked  up  three  days  afterwards.  The  ball  had 
entered  the  head,  and  passed  out  on  a  line  leading  directly  under 
each  eye ;  sevend  other  balls  had  struck  him  on  the  body,  but 
they  were  thrown  off  by  the  scales,  without  penetrating.  Upon 
being  measured,  he  was  found  to  be  twenty-nine  feet  in  length, 
and  seven  feet  in  circumference.  The  jaws  from  each  orbit  of 
the  eye,  to  iu  esctremity,  measured  three  feet,  and  contained  fifty- 
two  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  forty-eight  in  the  lower  jaw.  After 
separating  the  integuments,  the  knife  passed  through  nearly  eight 
inches  of  solid  fat;  on  opening  the  stomach,  there  were  found 
several  half-digested  human  limbs ;  the  heads  of  two  children, 
and  a  very  great  number  of  small  stones,  which  probably  had 
been  swallowed  in  order  to  promote  digestion.  I  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  that  the  natives  of  Hindoostan,  who  excluded  al- 
most all  animak  from  their  bill  of  fare,  would  condescend  to  eat  the 
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flesh  of  the  alligator;  but  the  fact  was  incontestibly  ptoved  on 
die  present  occasioti.;  for,  on  our  coming  away  after  dissectiob, 
an  immense  number  of  people  came  from  the  city  of  Ghazeiepore, 
and  having  cut  the  remains  of  the  animal  that  we  had  left  into 
snuill  morsels,  the  whole  was  almost  immediately  devoured  by 
die  crowd,  who  seemed  delighted  with  their  meal;  the  bones 
were  picked,  and  not  a  particle  except  the  bones  and  «ades  were 
left." 


FEOM  THE  SAME. 

^DEU-DUCKS  IN  ICELAND. 

¥4rom  Sir  George  Steoart  Mackauie*!  Travels  in  tkat  country. 

ON  the  8th  of  June,  1810,  we  went  to  Vidoe  to  see  the  Eider- 
ducks,  which  had  now  assembled  in  great  number  to  nestle :  at 
all  other  times  of  the  year  these  birds  are  perfecdy  wild.  They 
are  protected  by  the  laws,  a  severe  penalty  being  inflicted  on  any 
person  who  kilk  one«  During  the  breeding  reason,  the  fine  is 
thir^  dollars  for  each  bird.  As  our  boat  approached  the  shore, 
we  passed  through  multitudes  of  these  beauuful  fowls,  which 
scarcely  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  the  way.  Be- 
tween the  landing  place  and  the  old  governor's  house,  the  ground 
was  strewed  with  them,  and  it  required  some  caution  to  avoid 
treading  on  the  nests.  The  drakes  were  walking  about,  uttering 
a  sound  very  like  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  were  even  more  fami- 
liar than  the  common  domestic  ducks.  All  round  the  house,  on 
the  garden  wall,  on  the  roofs,  and  even  in  the  inside  of  the  houses, 
and  in  the  chapel,  were  numbers  of  ducks  sitting  on  their  nests. 
Such  as  had  not  been  long  on  the  nest,  generally  left  it  on  being 
approached ;  but  those  that  had  more  dian  one  or  two  eggs  sat 
perfectly  quiet,  suffering  us  to  touch  them,  and  sometimes  mak- 
ing a  gende  use  of  their  bills  to  remove  our  hands.  When  a 
drake  tkappens  to  be  near  his  mate,  he  is  extremely  agitated  when 
any  one  approaches  her.  He  passes  and  repasses  between  her 
and  the  object  of  his  suspicion,  raising  his  head,  and  cooing. 
The  nests  were  lined  with  down, 'which  the  duck  takes  from  her 
own  breast ;  and  there  is  a  sufiicient  quantity  laid  round  the  nest, 
for  covering  up  the  eggs  when  the  duck  goes  to  feed,  which  is 
generally  during  the  dme  of  low  water.  The  down,  which  is  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  is  removed  at  two  difierent  times 
from  the  nest.  Sometimes  the  poor  duck  is  compelled  to  pro- 
vide a  fourth  lining,  and  when  her  down  is  exhausted,  the  drake 
supplies  the  deficiency.    A  certain  number  of  eggs  is  also-remo- 
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ved,  a»  ihcy  are  «steemed  a  great  delicacy*  Our  good  friend  at 
Vidoe  used  to  send  us  two  hundred  at  a  time.  When  boiled 
hard  they  are  tolerably  good,  but  much  inferior  to  the  eggs  of 
common  poultry*.  Swans'  eggs,  of  which  we  got  a  few,  are  su- 
perior, and  really  excellent  when  boiled  hard* 

When  taken  from  the  nest,  the  £ider  down  is  mixed  with  fea- 
thers and  straws.  To  separate  them,  and  make  the  down  fit  for 
market,  is  part  of  the  employment  of  the  women  during  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  young  birds  leave  the  eggs,  the  duck  takes  them 
on  her  back,  and  swims  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
She  then  dives,  and  leaves  the  litde  ones  to  exercise  themselves 
in  swimming  about.  As  soon  as  they  have  got  the  use  of  their 
feet  in  this  way,  the  duck  returns  and  becomes  their  guide.  Se- 
veral broods,  often  great  numbers,  join  company,  and  are  seen 
quite  wild  for  a  few  weeks ;  after  which,  they  totally  disappear. 
Long  before  we  left  Iceland,  there  was  not  a  single  Eider-duck 
to  be  seen.  Whither  they  retire  is  not  known.  These  birds  are 
found  in  the  Flannel  Isles,  to  die  west  of  the  Island  of  Lewis. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  in  Shetland  and  Orkney,  but  seldoni 
farther  to  the  south. 


FROM    THB    SAKE. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THB  PEAHL  FISHERY  IN  THE  PEBSIAN  GULF. 

THERE  b  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  world  where  those  things 
which  are  esteemed  riches  among  men,  abound  more  than  in  the 
Persian  gulf.  Its  bottom  is  studded  with  pearls,  and  its  coasts 
with  mines  of  precious  ore.  The  island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  Ara- 
bian shore,  has  been  considered  the  most  productive  bank  of  the 
peari  oysters :  but  the  island  of  Kharrack  now  shares  the  reputa* 
tion.  The  fishery  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
and  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Persian  side  of  the  gulf.  Ver* 
distan,  Nabon,  and  Busheab,  on  that  side,  are  more  particularly 
mentioned ;  but  indeed  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  whereiQKr  in  thie 
gulf  there  is  a  shoal,  there  is  also  the  pearl  oyster. 

The  fishery,  though  still  in  ij^If  as  prolific  as  ever,  is  not  per- 
haps carried  on  with  all  the  activity  of  former  years;  since  it 
declmed  in  consequence  by  the  transfer  of  the  English  market 
to  the  banks  of  tiie  coast  of  Ceylon.  But  the  Persian  pearl  is 
never  without  a  demand ;  though  litde  of  the  produce  of  the 
fishery  comes  direct  into  Persia.  The  trade  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely centred  at  Muscat.  From  Muscat  the  greater  part  of  the 
pearls  are  exported  to  Surat ;  and,  as  the  agents  of  the  Indian 
merchants  are  constantly  on  the  spot,  and  as  the  fishers  prefer  the 
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certain  sille  of  their  merchandize  there  to  a  higher,  but  less  regu- 
lar, price  in  any  other  market,  die  pearls  may  often  be  bought  at 
a  less  price  in  India,  than  to  an  individual  they  would  havie  been 
sold  in  Arabia.  Thbre  are  two  kinds ;  the  yellow  pearl,  which 
is  sent  to  the  Mahratta  market ;  and  the  white  pearl,  which  is 
circulated  tlurough  Bussorah  and  Bagdad  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
thence  into  the  heart  of  Europe ;  though,  indeed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  is  arrested  in  its  progress  at  Constantinople  to 
deck  die  Sultanas  of  the  Seraglio.  The  pearl  of  Ce3flon  peels  off; 
that  of  the  gulf  is  as  firm  as  the  rock  upon  which  it  grows ;  and 
though  it  loses  in  colour  and  water  1  per  cent,  annu^y  for  fifty 
years,  yet  it  still  loses  less  than  that  of  Ceylon.  It  ceases  after 
fifty  years  to  lose  any  thing. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  fishery  was  farmed  out  by  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  klong  the  coast ;  thus  the  Sheiks  of  Bahrein  and  of 
£1  Katif,  having  assumed  a  certain  pordon  of  the  p^irl  bank, 
obliged  every  speculator  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  for  the  right 
of  fishing.  At  present,  however,  the  trade,  which  still  employs 
a  considerable  number  of  boats,  is  carried  on  entirely  by  indivi- 
duals. There  are  two  modes  of  speculation ;  the  first,  by  which 
the  adventurer  charters  a  boat  by  the  month  or  by  the  season ;  in 
this  boat  he  sends  his  agent  to  superintend  the  whole,  with  a  crew 
of  about  fifteen  men,  including  generally  five  or  si^  divers.  The 
divers  commence  dieir  work  at  sun-rise  and  finish  at  sun-set. 
The  oysters  that  have  been  brought  up,  are,  successively  confided 
to  the  superintendant,  and  when  the  business  of  the  day  is  done, 
they  are  opened  on  a  piece  of  white  linen  ;  the  agent  of  course 
keeping  a  very  active  mspection  over  every  shell*  The  man  who, 
on  opening  an  oyster,  finds  a  valuable  pearl,  immediately  puts  it 
into  his  mouth,  by  which  they  fancy  that  it  gains  a  finer  water ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  fishery,  he  is  entitled  to  a  present.  The 
whole  speculation  costs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  a 
month ;  the  divers  getting  ten  piastres,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew ' 
in  proportion.  The  second  and  the  safest  mode  of  adventure  is 
by  an  agreement  between  two  parties,  where  one  defrajrs  all  die 
expenses  of  the  boat  smd  provisions,  &c.  and  the  other  conducts 
the  labours  of  the  fishery.  The  pearl  obtained  undergoes  a  va- 
luation, according  to  which  it  is  equally  divided  :  but  Uie  specu- 
lator is  further  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  partnership  to  pur- 
chase the  other  half  of  the  peati  at  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
market  price. 

The  divers  seldom  live  to  a  great  age.  Tlieir  bodies  break  ^at 
in  sores,  and  their  eyes  become  very  weak  and  blood-shot.  They 
can  remain  under  water  five  minutes ;  and  their  dives  succeed 
one  another  very  rapidly,  as  by  dday  die  state  of  thdr  bodies 
would  soon  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  exertion.    They  oil  th& 
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orifice  of  the  ews,  and  put  a  horn  over  their  note*  In  ge&end 
life  they  are  restricted  to  a  certain  repmen  ;  and  to  food  compo- 
sed of  dates  and  other  light  ingrediealB.  They  can  dive  from 
ten  to  fifteen  ftidioms^  and  sometiines  even  more ;  and  thnr  pri- 
ces increase  according  to  the  depth.  The  hurgett  pearls  are  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  deepest  water,  as  the  success  on  the  bank  of 
Kharrackf  which  lies  very  low,  has  demonstrated*  From  such 
depths,  and  on  this  bank,  the  most  valuable  pearls  have  been 
brought  up ;  the  largest  indeed  which  Sir  Huford  Jones  ever 
saw,  was  one  diat  had  been  fished  up  at  Kharrack  in  nineteen 
fathoms  water* 

It  has  been  often  contested,  whether  the  pearl  in  the  live  ojrs- 
ter  is  as  hard  as  it  appears  in  the  market ;  or  whether  it  ac- 
quires its  consistence  by  exposure.  I  was  assured  by  a  gende- 
man  (who  had  encamped  at  Congoon  dose  to  the  bank ;  and  who 
had  often  bought  the  oysters  from  the  bovs,  as  they  came  out  of 
the  water,)  that  he  had  opened  the  shell  immediately,  and  when 
the  fish  was  still  alive,  nad  found  the  pearl  already  hard  and 
formed*  He  had  f  requendy  abo  cut  the  pearl  in  two,  and  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  equally  hard  throughout,  in  layers  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion*  But  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  has  had  much  know- 
ledge of  the  fishery,  informs  me,  that  it  is  easy  by  pressbg  the 
pearl  between  the  fingers,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  sh^l,  to 
feel  that  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  ultimate  consistency.  A  very 
short  exposure,,  however,  to  the  air  gives  the  hardness*  The  two 
opinions  are  easily  recbncileable  by  supposing,  either  a  miscon- 
ception in  language  of  the  relative  term  hard  (by  which  one  au- 
thority may  mean  every  thing  in  the  oyster  which  is  not  gelatin- 
ous, while  the  other  would  confine  it  more  stricdy  to  the  tull  and 
perfect  consistency  of  ^e  pearl,)  or  by  admitting  that  there  may 
be  an  original  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  species,  the 
yellow  and  the  white  pearl ;  while  die  identity  of  the  specimen, 
on  which  either  observation  has  been  formed,  has  not  been  noted. 

The  fish  itself  is  fine  eating ;  nor,  indeed,  in  this  respect  is  there 
any  difference  between  the  common  and  the  pearl  oyster*  The 
seed  pearb,  which  are  very  indifferent,  are  arranged  round  the 
lips  of  the  oyster,  as  if  they  were  inlaid  bv  the  hand  of  an  artist, 
llie  large  pearl  is  nearly  in  the  centre  ot  the  shell,  and  in  the 
middle  of  die  fish* 

In  Persia  the  pearl  is  employed  fi>r  less  noble  ornaments  than 
in  Europe  ;  there  it  is  principaulv  reserved  to  adorn  the  kaleoons 
or  wvter  pipes,  the  tassebfor  bndles,  some  trinkets,  the  inlaying 
of  looking  glasses  and  toys,  for  which  indeed  the  inferior  kinds 
are  used  i  or,  when  devoted  more  immediately  to  their  persona, 
it  is  generally  strung  as  beads  to  twist  about  in  the  hand,  or  as  a 
rosary  for  prayer* 
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^le  fishermen  always  augur  a  good  season  of  the  pearl,  when 
W^**f*^y.'e  have  been  plentiful  rains ;  and  so  accmrately  has  experience 
«  c^^l^^^jht  them,  that  when  com  b  very  cheap  they  increase  their 
gin  1^*^,^andB  for  fishing.  The  connexion  is  so  well  ascertained  (at 
mI  tfl^^^y;  so  fuUy  credited,  not  by  them  only,  but  by  the  merchants,) 
I  die  dtp*  r!the  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen  are,  in  fitct,  always  raised; 
leil  vMai>*]a  there  have  been  great  rains. 

1^01  fished  Y^  rmOM  THB  VNIVSaSAI.  MACAZIVB. 

.    j.-A-r  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  MAJORCA. 

f  cXp<*«'V  ^  [From  his  •'  Deicriptivc  Travda  in  Spain,**  &c.] 

d  St  COBp* 

,3iers  bo0  ^^^  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  October,  after  spending  a  plea- 
^ipggeddicdd^cvening  with  a  party  of  Spanish  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
.bad  foivi'^^  of  ft  fin^  American  merchantship,  Iving  in  the  mole  of 
^^y  ^cflt^'agona,  I  set  sail  with  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me 
l^^llnoQi^ontserrat  in  the  Palma  packet,  a  felucca  with  latine  sails, 
lUghA  loo^^^  island  of  Majorca,  distant  about  one  hundred  miles  at  the 
^^^^  tbi(^!st  point,  and  about  120  to  Palma,  the  capital.  This  island 
lonns  ^^  principal  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  so  called,  as  it  is  conjee- 
^'n«d  it>i^^  from  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  eariy  natives  in  using  the 
'^^*^^  lif  f^^  In  addition  to  Majorca,  these  islands  comprize  Minorca, 
■^^  ^?^TT^I-0j^vica.  Formentera,  Conejera,  and  a  few  otiier  diminutive 
f~*T!j^^*s,  are  caHed  the  Pi^se  Islands.  The  whole  were  deno- 
k*^  ktk^  by  the  ancients  the  Iberian  and  Happy  or  Fortunate 
mm'Sl^'^^  *°^  formerly  composed  the  kingdom  of  JWajorca. 
"^  f°yfTy[f  A*  our  passage  to  Majorca,  we  were  charged  eight  dollars, 

P*^W    ..rfi  dollar  frtr  our  tfthlp.     A  a  tlie  wind  waft  verv  unfavourable. 


aonhas  ""r^ly  within  two  points  of  the  wind.  We  were  nearly  four 
*•*■?»  •*•  ^n  performing  this  little  voyage,  during  which  our  fare  was 
he  ^^f?^g^^nt.  Eveiy  evening  mass  was  pertormed,  accompanied 
ery  i^^'^'^^nging,  sufficiently  loud  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  a 
hqr  ^'•**!jjl!  ^c^»  ^d  any  been  within  reasonable  distance,  even  if  the 
f  ia  die  cciiC*'e^  of  the  night  had  prevented  their  seeing  us.   On  the  9th 


rinopaDy  rt^'IVco,  between  which  Palma  is  situated,  and  so  tack  up  the 
bfer  brMBet^nRrhich,  with  its  noble  cathedral,  churches,  various  public 
ya«  ibr  whtd>^ig8,  and  bastions,  and  the  lo%  mountains  behind,  present- 
ilHl  wore  i<<^ch  and  elegant  spectacle,  enlivened,  diough  not  improved 
»*ids  to  ttfi*^ 
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ka  a  picturesque  pouU;  of  view,  by  a  great  n|inri>er  of  windmills 
ia  full  play,  which  line  the  ground  on  its  eastern  and  western 
Sides.  The  port  ia  small,  but  secure  and  commodious.  The  city 
is  too  near  the  sea,  and  too  ill  protected  by  its  walls  and  redoubts 
to  be  capable  of  long  hdding  out  against  a  well-directed  attack  : 
at  present,  nearly  all  its  cannon  has  been  removed  to  Tarragona, 
the  captain-general  and  council  presuming  that,  if  the  continent 
of  Spain  is  lost,  this  island  will  be  protected  by  the  English. 

Owing  to  the  recent  ravages  of  the  plague  at  Tarragona,  we 
were  rigidly  examined  at  the  health-office,  the  examining  physi- 
cian feeling  our  pulses,  and  also  hig^  up  under  our  armpits. 

After  exhibiting  o\u*  passports  at  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
wc  were  conducted  to  the  only  good  fonda,  or  inn,  in  die  place, 
kept  by  a  Frenchman  named  St.  Antonio,  where  we  got  a  tole- 
rably good  room,  and  where,  during  our  stay,  we  were  most  ex- 
cellently entertained,  Antonio  being  a  professed  cook ;  and  to  his 
culinary  skill  and  inoffensive  character,  I  believe,  he  owed  bis 
personal  liberty  at  this  time.  For  a  breakfast  of  chocolate  and 
cakes,  a  dinner,  admirably  dressed,  of  soup^  meat,  fowls,  and  ge- 
nerally two  dishes  of  game,  either  rabbit,  hare,  quails,  partridges, 
thrushes,  or  snipes,  with  which  the  island  abounds,  pastry,  abun- 
dance of  the  besf  of  wine,  a  dessert  of  the  finest  fruits,  coflfee,  a 
supper  nearly  as  plentiful  as  the  dinner,  and  our  lodging,  we  were 
only  charged  to  the  amount  of  about  seven  shillmgs  English 
apiece,  ^e  found  the  ppr]c  very  fine,  the  mutton^excellent,  but 
the  beef  poor.  As  Falma  i^  very  litde  resqrted  to  by  travellers, 
the  inns  are  very  few  and  very  bad*  We  were  invited  to  the 
house  of  our  consul,  who  was  also  American  consul ;  but  we  were 
speedily  warned  by  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  city,  not  to  accept 
of  his  invitation,  as  he  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  on  t(iat  ac- 
count held  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  respectable  intercourse. 
The  impolitic  manner  in  which  British  consuls,  are  appointed 
abroad  deserves  some  attention  from  the  legislature.  A  consul 
is  an  oiEcer  appointed  by  commission  in  a  foreign  country  to  pro- 
tect and  facilitate  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  princes  or  chiefs 
by  whom  he  is  appointed.  He  is  to  prevent  any  insult  being  of- 
fered or  any  wrong  done  to  their  merchants,  and  he  is  to  corres- 
pond with  die  ministers  residing  at  the  court  upon  which  his  con- 
sulate depeqdg.  The  British  consul  at  Palma  does  not  know  a 
word  o^'  English ;  ^nd  on  account  of  his  Judaic  orig^,  he  is  held 
in  a  state  of  contempt  apd  degradation  by  the  people.  He  officiates 
also  for  America  and  die  Barbary  States.  The  tinfie  is  not  very 
distant,  when  a  Jew  could  not*  appear  with  personal  safety  in  diis 
island ;  and  numerous  aire  the  instances  of  Jews  having  being  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  to  appease  the  angry  and  unjust  prejudices 
of  the  people.  ^lany  of  tlie  ancestors  of  this  very  nian  were  burnt 
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OH  this  account  .  li  is' related  that  the  monks,  in  whose  church 
the  portraits  of  most  of  these  unhappy  persons,  who  at  various 
periods  had  thus  been  sacrificed,  were  suspended,  were  applied  to 
by  this  very  consul,  to  let  him  have  die  pictures  of  sevend  of  his 
ancestors  who  had  suffered— that  he  also  endeavoured  to  win 
over  the  holy  fathers  with  a  considerable  sum  to  put  him  itt  pos- 
session  of  these  painful,  and  as  it  was  considered  dishonouraide^ 
vestiges,  that  they  might  be  destroyed-^-^that  the  monks  consent- 
ed, but  previously  had  copies  of  them  taken,  which  soon  after  the 
money  was  paid,  were  suspended  in  the  room  of  those  which  had 
been  withdrawn,  to  the  no  little  mortification  pf  the  deluded  con- 
sul—and that  the  mercenary  deception  was  considered  a  good 
joke  all  over  the  ci^,  because  the  peace  of  a  Jew  happened  to  be 
its  victim. 

The  cathednd,  one  of  the  most  inaposing  objects  in  the  fttty^ 
built  by  James  die  Conquenn*,  King  of  Arragon,  is  a  vast  aaui 
magnificent  ^thic  structure,  entered  by  three  noble  gates.  The 
effect  of  the  interior  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  choir 
is  very  fine.  On  the  day  when  I  saw  it  first,  the  effect  was  much 
increased  by  a  grand  military  and  monastic  procession  round  the 
aisles,  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  king  Ferdinand's  birth-*day* 
Some  of  the  windows  of  stained  glass  are  very  beautiful,  and  in 
the  sachristy  we  were  shewn  the  church  treasure  consisting  of 
large  and  magnificent  candlesticks  of  solid  silver  exquisitely 
wrought,  salvers,  a  la  custodia,  and  relics  set  in  gold  and  diamonds^ 
of  great  value.  In  an  iron  railing  between  the  choir  and  the  priii* 
ci(]^  altar,  decorated  with  gilt  bronze,  and  surmounted  with  a 
silver  crown,  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  from  one  end  of  which, 
the  body  of  James  the  Second  arrayed  in  his  robes^  lying  in  a 
drawer,  was  drawn  out,  and  considering  that  the  monarch  had 
been  dead  very  nearly  five  hundred  years,  the  face  and  body  im- 
peared  to  be  in  a  state  of  extraordmary  preservation^  Oa  the 
sarcophagus  is.  the  fdBowing  inacriptico* 

Acqui  reposa  el  cadaver  del  Serenissimo 

Sr.  Dn.  Jayme  de  Arragpo, 

2d.  Ref  de  Mallorca, 

Que  merce  la  mas  pias  y  laudable 

Memoria  en  !os  annates, 

Faticio  en  28  de  Mayo>  8cc.  131 K 

Don  James,  grandson  of  Alphonso  the  second  king  of  Arragoa, 
the  predecessor  of  this  sovereign,  conquered  this  island,  and  fin- 
ally expelled  the  Moors,  who  had  retaken  it  from  the  generals  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  after  he  had  returned  to  Catalonia  in  1229. 
In  the  attack  of  the  island,  Don  James  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
played the  most  utidaustt^  courage  and  unshaken  firmness*  Upon 
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Palma  being  taken  by  storm,  the  rest  of  the  island  siubmitted  and 
was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  at  length, 
after  man^  petty  fisnds,  ted  insurrections,  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  The  episcopal  pslace  adjoining  the  cathedral  is  a  hand- 
some building* 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  to  this  cathedral;  we  were  presented  to 
the  captain^general,  Don  Fnncisco  Del  Caesta,  at  the  kvee  held 
in  the  ancient  palace  erf"  the  kings  of  this  island,  at  which  adl  the 
noblemen,  officers  of  state,  and  constituted  authorities  attended  in 
their  fiill  costume,  the  whole  presenting  a  princely  appearance  ; 
after  which  we  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  Ms  excellency,  who 
placed  me  on  his  right  hand.  The  dinner,  prepared  under  die 
direction  of  Antonio;  our  host,  was  splendid,  and  in  a  high  de- 
gree excellent,  and  the  room  cooled  by  a  prodigious  large  fly* 
flapper,  suspended  over  die  table,  and  kept  in  motion  during  the 
banquet,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  nobilit}'  of  the  island, 
and  several  fugitive  grandees  from  the  mother-country  were  pre- 
sent, all  of  whom  cordiaily  joined  in  the  toasts  which  were  given 
in  honour  of  England  and  Spain.  In  this  palace  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  except  the  vestibule  and  stone  stair-case,  arse- 
nri,  magazine,  chapel  royal,  and  prison,  the  gardens  belonging  to 
it,  and  a  beautiful  view  which  it  commands  of  the  sea  and  coun- 
try* At  this  levee  tiie  poor  British  consul,  to  my  no  little  mor- 
tification, was  not  admhted,  and  aU  the  honour  allowed  him  was 
a  permission  to  send  some  game  from  his  estate  to  augment  die 
profusion  of  good  things  which  graced  the  vice-regal  table.  In 
the  evening  there  was  an  illumination,  as  it  was  miscalled,  which, 
although  numerous  parties  were  formed  lo  view  it,  was  not  very 
creditable  to  the  ci^,  if  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  only 
in  a  ratio  to  their  light. 

The  front  of  the  town^hpuse,  which  is  a  noble  building  richly 
decorated  witii  sculpture,  appeared  on  this  occasion  en  gala ;  a 
large  quantity  of  red  velvet  covered  a  great  part  of  its  basement 
floor,  before  which  the  portrdts  of  the  royal  family  were  expos- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  spectators.  In  one  of  the  public  rooms 
within  this  building,  are  portraits  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  na- 
tives of  this  island,  or  who  had  large  property  in  it.  Amongst 
others,  I  noticed  those  of  the  intrepid  and  loyal  Romana  and  his 
gallant  brother  Caro.  There  is  also  a  fine  painting  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, the  tutelar  Saint  of  Majorca,  by  Vandyke,  purchased  at 
Madrid  some  years  since.  In  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  de  Ari- 
ang,  we  wefe  shewn  several  }»ctures,  but  scarcely  any  of  them 
were  worthy  of  notice ;  the  best  appeared  to  be  some  naked 
figures,  which  the  excessive  modesty  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the 
mansion  had  placed  in  such  darkness  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
Thence  we  were  taken  to  the  palace  of  the  Count  dc  Negro, 
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wliere  we  saw  a  much  better  collectioa.;  amongst  wUcli  were  a 
fine  head  by  Vandyke,  a  Veniet,.aiid  two  beautiful  Flemish  pio 
tures  :  there  was  abo  a  head  of  the  Virgin  exquisitely  wrought 
in  mosaic.  Upon  the  basement  floor  were  several  fine  busts, 
particularly  one  of  Augustus,  for  which  we  were  informed  eight 
hundred  pounds  English  had  been  ofiered  and  refused  by  the 
noble  possessor.  There  were  also  some  fine  specimens  of  por- 
phyry, several  smalT  antiques,  and  some  good  casts*  We  were 
mformed  that  the  count  has  an  equally  good  collection  at  his 
country-house,  but  we  did  not  see  thenu 

In  the  coro  of  a  capuchin  convent  near  the  gate  of  St.  Mar- 
querita,  where  the  Spaniards  entered  when  they  expelled  the 
Moors,  we  were  shewn  a  very  large  painting  of  the  crucifixion, 
confidently  said  to  be  by  Titian,  but  it  has  been  irreparably  spoil* 
ed  by  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  those  who  removed  it  from 
the  house  of  the  person  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  convent.  In 
the  library,  are  several  valuable  books  and  original  manuscripts, 
amongst  which  is  a  history  of  Majorca,  and  the  contract  drawn 
up  and  agreed  upon  by  the  conquering  Spagush  generals  for  the 

Eartition  of  the  island*    There  is  an  academy  for  painting  here^ 
ut  the  pupils  are  at  present  not  very  promising. 

The  prison  is  tolerably  commodious  and  clean,  and^  owing  to 
the  well-known  honesty  of  the  Majorcans,  it  is  but  thinly  ten- 
anted* The  Alameda  is  an  agreeable  walk,  but  not  much  fre- 
quented. The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  every  ne- 
cessary, and  what  in  England  would  be  called  every  luxury.  Fish, 
fowls,  game,  and  fruits  are  in  great  profusion.  So  ch^p  is  liv- 
ing in  this  happy  island,  that  a  married  couple  may  keep  an  ele- 
gant house  in  iht  country,  with  olive-grounds,  gardens,  orange- 
groves,  and  vineyards,  a  plentiful  table,  drink  the  most  delicious 
wines  of  the  island,  keep  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  mule^,  a  suitable 
number  of  servants,  and  educate  a  family  of  children,  in  a  refined 
manner,  and  associate  with  the  best  society,  upon  five  hundred  a 
year. 

The  exchange  is  a  very  curious  Gothic  edifice,  Containing  a 
magnificent  hall,  which,  owing  to  the  merchants  being  more  dis- 
posed to  assemble  in  the  open  air,  than  under  cdVer,  is  now  much 
neglected,  and  is  at  present  a  depot  for  com.  Towards  the  sea, 
the  principal  street  is  broad,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  very 
large  and  magnificent. 

The  rent  of  a  tolerably  good  house  is  about  seven^  dollars  a 
year ;  formerly  upon  an  assignment  of  one,  a  fine  was  paid  to  the 
king,  but  this  is  now  done  away.  There  are  about  seven  thou- 
sand houses  in  Palma.  The  populadon  of  the  city  is  averaged 
at  thirty-two  thousand ;  that  of  ^e  whole  island,  which  is  mty 
leagues  round,  at  eighty-seven  thousand.    This  account  varies 
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from  the  enumeration  given  by  other  travellers,  but  I  was  repeat- 
edly assured  that  it  was  correct.  In  Palma  there  are  seven  pa- 
rochial chim:hes^  eight  convents,  four  consecrationes,  the  occu* 
piers  of  whidi  are  religious,  but  neither  monks  nor  friars,  ten 
nunneries,  three  colleges,  three  oratories,  five  churches,  deserted 
and  shut  up;  there  is  also  an  Inquisition,  in  the  prison  of  which 
several  persons  were  confined  when  I  was  there.  The  native 
regular  military  of  the  island  is  two  thousand,  and  every  male 
m&k  resident  in  the  island  is  obliged  to  enrol  himself  for  its  de- 
fence in  case  of  invasion.  The  monks  and  fnars  are  two  thou- 
sand, and  the  ecclesiastics  two  thousand  five  hundred* 

There  is  a  beautiful  walk,  much  frequented,  to  a  casde  called 
Bdver,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Palma,  through  the  gate  of 
CataUna,  along  the  clifi^  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
hay  and  city.  The  wind-mills,  which  abound  in  this  direction, 
are  very  small,  as  I  am  informed,  about  the  size  of  those  in  La 
Manclui,  celebrated  for  having  been  the  objects  of  chivalrous 
assault  by  the  immortal  knight  of  that  province.  These  mills  are 
numerous,  on  account  of  the  general  want  of  powerful  streams 
in  the  bland.  In  this  castle,  which  is  singularly  picturesque,  its 
ancient  waUs  being  in  many  places  covered  with  the  caper,  three 
French  generals  were  coniined.  From  the  leads  we  had  a  wide 
and  beautHul  prospect,  and  could  easily  distinguish  the  island  of 
Cabrera,  lying  about  nine  miles  to  the  north«east  of  Cabo  de  Sa- 
linas. This  island  is  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east.  In  this  barren  and  desolate  place,  su£Sciendy  dreary 
to  drive  to  madness  any  other  being  but  a  native  of  France,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  thousand  French  prisoners  shut  up ;  who, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  gambling,  dancing,  and  a  theatre, 
contrived  to  diasipate  the  gloom  which  surrounaed  them.  This 
island  b  very  injudiciously  converted  into  a  depot  for  prisoners 
of  war.  It  b  possible  that  the  weather  might  be  so  boisterobs  as 
to  prevent  the  victualling  boats  from  going  to  it  from  Majorca, 
and  aba  that  vesseb  might  be  driven  in  stress  of  weather  into 
its  bays  and  ItHrbours,  by  which  many  of  the  prisoners  might 
efiSsct  their  escape^ 

There  is  a  tolerable  theatre  here.  The  people  appeared  to  me 
more  musically  inclined  here  than  any  part  of  the  continent  of 
&ain  I  had  visited ;  I  often  heard  the  castinets  well  played. 
Ine  most  esteemed  are  made  of  the  pomegranate  wood,  and  to 
improve  their  tone  they  are  fried  in  oil  for  a  short  time.  The 
fandango  and  volero  are  great  favourites  here«  There  are  also 
several  good  public  institutions  for  the  poor,  aged,  and  infirm. 

Having  visited  every  object  worthy  ot  notice  in  the  city,  I  join- 
ed an  agreeable  party  on  mules  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
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Valdeinusa  os  Mosa,  or  Mosa.  Our  ride,  which  lasted  about 
three  hours,  lay  through  an  exquisitely,  rich,  and  highly  cultivat- 
ed country,  consisting  of  corn-land,  vineyards,  and  woods  of  olive, 
carob^  almond,  pomegranate,  and  apple-trees.     Male  and  female 

Sasants  widi  long  hair,  generally  plaited,  wearing  large  black 
it  hats,  and  dresses  of  blue  serge,  much  in  the  s^le  of  those  of 
Holland,  displaying  neatness  and  contentment,  divided  the  labours 
of  the  fidd*  instead  of  the  mantilla,  a  head-dress  called  the  re- 
bozillo,  or  double  handkerchief,  is  worn  by  the  female,  which  co- 
vers the  head,  is  fastened  under  the  chin,  falls  over  the  shoulders 
and  back,  and  is  far  from  being  becoming.  The  male  peasants 
generally  wear  leather-shoes  and  spatterdashes.  In  the  streets  of 
Palma,  I  met  several  youths  attired  as  ecclesiastics,  but  I  found 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  and  wore  this  dress  only 
through  economy,  many  of  them  not  having  a  shirt  to  wear* 

It  was  now  the  almond-harvest,  and  merry  groups,  young  and 
old,  were  assembled  to  collect  this  delicious  fruit  from  the  delicate 
trees  that  bore  it.  The  eye  could  not  turn  but  to  banquet  on 
some  beautiful  or  romantic  object.  Every  cottage  was  a  picture, 
and  the  industry  and  happiness  of  man  seemed  to  co-operate  with 
the  beneficence  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

When  we  entered  upon  the  estates  of  the  convent,  the  hand  of 
culture  seemed  to  have  been  still  more  actively  and  skilfully  em- 
ployed. After  winding  along  the  sides  of  the  most  picturesque 
hills,  richly  cloatbed  to  their  summits,  belted  with  ridges  or  ter- 
race-walls rising  above  each  other,  kept  in  the  greatest  order, 
and  by  vines,  entwined  round  almond  trees,  bending  with  rich 
and  ponderous  clusters,  we  discerned  the  pale  yellow  front  of  the 
monastery  seated  midway  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  a  calm 
and  majestic  retreat,  deriving  a  sort  of  sylvan  solemnity  from 
groups  of  cypresses,  palms,  and  poplars,  and  interminable  woods 
of  ohves.  In  such  abundance  are  the  latter,  that  the  natives,  in 
the  fulness  of  pride  and  warmth  of  heart,  have  an  exaggerating 
saving,  ^  If  only  one  olive  were  to  be  taken  from  each  tree  in  the 
island,  the  amount  collected  would  supply  every  native  with  oil 
sufficient  for  his  ordinary  consumption.  This  article,  so  preci- 
ous to  a  Spaniard,  is  in  this  island  so  remarkably  pure  and  sweety 
that  I  became  reconciled  to  the  use  of  it.  As  we  approached  the 
monastery,  we  met  several  of  the  holy  brethren  taking  their  after- 
noon walk.  We  brought  provisions  and  a  cook  with  us,  which 
are  very  necessary,  as  the  monks  never  suffer  meat,  unless  brought 
by  strangers,  to  enter  their  walls;  and  their  funds  were  at  this 
time  rather  at  a  low  ebb  on  account  of  the  erection  of  a  noble 
church  adjoining  the  convent,  which  as  far  as  it  had  proceeded^ 
had  dipped  deeply  into  their  treasury.  Owing  to  this  heavy  ex- 
penditure, they  had  given  notice  in  the  Pabna  Gazette,  that,  with 
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an  exception  of  the  Englifth,  they  could  not  entertain  strangers 
tiU  their  new  church  was  finished. 

The  superior,  an  enormous  and  jolly  old  man,  paid  us  die  com- 
pliment of  rising  from  his  sies^  to  receive  us,  and  whilst  our 
dinner  was  preparing,  one  of  the  monks,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
conducted  us  over  tne  convent  and  church.  The  latter  is  a  vast 
and  noble  pile,  the  internal  decorations  of  which  were  not  half 
finished.  The  dome  and  roof  were  painted  in  gaudy  colours  and 
bad  taste  by  an  Italian  artist,  and  the  bases  of  the  pilasters  were 
formed  of  fine  marble  from  die  neighbouring  rocks.  There  was  a 
colosal  figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  a  silesio,  a  net  of  iron  with 
sharp  points,  which  is  by  way  of  penance  fastened  round  the  thigh, 
or  loins  of  female  penitents,  finely  executed  in  wood,  intended 
for  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  of  the  church.  The  number  of 
monks  was  twenty-nine,  ot  whom  seventeen  had  fled  from  Bar- 
celona. Their  ceUs  were  handsome  apartments.  The  gardens  of 
the  convent  are  spacious ;  in  ^ome  of  them  we  saw  land  tortoises. 
From  a  long  terrace  under  arches  of  vines,  there  is  a  superb  view 
of  the  surrounding  valleys  and  moimtains.  After  an  ezcdknt 
repast,  we  took  leave  of  our  prior,  who  expressed  himself  warm* 
ly  attached  to  the  English,  and  talked  much  of  an  entertainment 
which  had  been  j^ven  to  him,  on  board  of  an  English  frigate,  and 
in  our  way  to  our  mules,  which  were  led  to  the  village  of  Valdc- 
musa,  we  were  taken  to  the  chnrch,  in  which  we  saw  notlung 
worthy  of  notice,  but  the  levity  with  which  the  attendant  monk 
evidendy  treated  the  mummery  which  he  shewed  us. 

The  neict  day,  attended  by  an  Englishman  long  resident  at 
Palma  as  an  interpreter,  we  had  the  honour  of  ^  interview  widi 
two  members  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family  of  Spain,  Donnm 
Maria  Theresa  de  Yallabriga,  and  her  daughter  the  Infanta  Don* 
na  Maria  Luisa  de  Bourbon.  The  former  is  the  niece  of  the  late 
Don  Pedro  Estuardo  TStus^t)  Marques  di  Ssm  Leonardo,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  old  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  who,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Charles  the  Third,  lyas  married  to  his  youngest  brother 
the  Infant  Don  Louis,  gpon  condition  that  she  should  not  be  ac- 
knowledged, nor  the  issue  of  the  marriage  entided  to  any  privi- 
leges. Don  Louis  had  been  bred  to  the  church  original^,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Tole- 
do, whiqh  he  resigned  on  being  dispensed  from  his  vews.  Soon 
after  his  death,  leaving  three  <^ildren,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  it  was 
puhUdy  declared  that  the  early  and  singidar  inclination,  which 
these,  children  had  exhibited  for  the  church,  had  determined  his 
Majesty  to  yield  to  their  pious  propensities,  and  accordingly  the 
girls  were  placed  in  a  convent,  and  the  boy  committed  to  die  care 
of  the  cardinal  Lorenzapa,  then  ai-chbishop  of  Toledo,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  palace  of  that  town,  to  which  elevated  rank  he  ha? 
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since  succeeded,  and  is  likewise  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville. On  the  death  of  the  king*  the  eldest  of  the  girls,  as  before 
noticed,  was  married  to  Godoy  tne  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  words 
of  the  patent ;  foi^  the  SptoiiiMIs  lele€ttl  it  im^6itt  to  say  Prince 
of  Peace,  an  attribute  of  our  Saviour,  though  commonly  called  so 
by  the  English.  Shordy  after  these  nuptials,  perforihed  by  the 
brother  with  royal  magnificence,  a  proclamation  appeared,  restor- 
ing the  childred  of  the  late  Infant  Don  Louis  to  their  just  rights, 
IB  which  King  Charles  the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  apologize  for 
the  conduct  of  his  father  towards  them,  and  consequently,  had 
Spain  remained  in  tranquillity,  the  succession  to  th^  Spanish  mon- 
archy would  have  been  as  open  to  them,  as  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  it  being  fl;enerally  believed  that  the  cortes,  holden 
upon  Cnarles  the  t^'ourm^  accetaion,  had  rescinded  the  pragma- 
tic sanction  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  son  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by 
which  the  crown  was  limited  to  male  issue  alone,  and  thus  the 
females,  as  formerly  practised  in  Old  Spain,  were  admitted  to  an 
equal  right. 

lionna  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  youngest  daughter,  were  living 
in  great  retirement  in  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Sollerick,  hav- 
ing recently  made  their  escape,  under  circumstances  of  romantic 
peril  and  enterprize,  attended  by  a  faithful  priest^  Michael  del 
Puego,  from  Zaragoza,  where  the  young  Infaiita  had  been  jdace'd 
in  a  convent. 

The  former  of  these  two  personages  was  a  noble  looking  and 
rather  dark  woman,  the  latter  very  fair  and  of  a  fine  comptexioh. 
Donna  Maria  held  the  French  in  such  abhorrence,  that  she  avoid- 
ed making  use  of  the  language  as  much  as  possible.  In  our 
presence,  she  took  an  affectmg  and  painful  review  of  the  reverses 
of  her  fortune,  and  with  tears  said,  ^  though  politics  have  but  lit- 
tle attracted  my  attention,  I  have  long  foreseen  the  subtle  inten- 
tions of  Bonaparte,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  august  house  to 
which  I  belong.  What  will  be  our  final  destiny  I  know  not,  nor 
can  I  tell  where  we  shall  be  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum,*' — ^here 
she  was  so  affected,  that  she  paused  for  a  n^inute,  and  then  added, 
*^  i  look  to  Heaven,  there  is  my  only  consolation  !'*  Through  the 
interpreter,  I  recommended  her  to  seek  protection  in  £ngland ; 
but  tne  horror  she  entertained  of  so  long  a  voyage,  and  the  desite 
of  remadning  in  anv  part  of  Spain  that  held  out  for  the  legitimate 
throne,  seemed  to  have  too  full  possession  of  her  mind  to  induce 
her  to  attend  to  the  recommendation. 
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AGCOUMT  OF  THE  liOUWA,  OB  FUSHINCBIRII. 

<<,  NEAR  the  city  of  Ciniog,  we  saw  tlym  catch  fish  with  a 
bird,  which  they  call  Lauwa  ;  and  because  this  way  of  fishing 
seems  notable,  and  no  where  used  but  in  China,  I  here  present 
you  with  an  account  of  it. 

*^  This  bird  is  somewhat  less  than  a  goose,  and  not  very  unlike 
to  a  raven ;  it  has  a  long  neck,  and  a  bill  like  an  eagle.  VTiih 
these  they  fish  after  this  manner ;  they  have  small  boats  very 
artificially  made  of  reeds  or  bamboos,  which  they  ^ail  upon  the 
Chinese  rivers  and  pools,  and  place  the  bird  perching  upon  the 
outside  of  the  vessel,  firom  whence  she  suddenly  shoots,  and  div- 
ing, swims'under  water  as  fast  as  they  can  thrust  forward  dieir 
cables  with  a  light  pole.  As  soon  as  she  has  caught  her  prey^  she 
insuntly  appears  above  water,  and  the  master  of  the  boat  stands 
ready  to  receive  her,  and  opens  her  bill  by  force,  and  takes  out 
the  dainty.  Afterwards  he  turns  her  out  again  to  catch  more, 
and  to  prevent  these  birds  from  swallowing  down  the  prey,  they 
hang  a  ring  about  their  necks,  which  hinders  them  from  goiging. 
Such  fish  as  are  too  big  for  them  to  bring  up  in  their  biHs,  they 
discover  to  their  masters,  by  making  a  noise  in  the  water,  who 
then  helps  to  pull  them  out.  Such  birds  as  are  slothful  or  lodi 
to  dive,  are  broken  of  that  ill  habit  by  beating.  When  they  have 
caught  enough  for  their  owners,  the  iron  ring  is  taken  off,  and 
they  are  left  to  fish  for  themselves,  which  makes  them  the  more 
willing  to  work  for  others.  The  fishermen  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  emperor  for  the  use  of  these  birds,  which  are  m  much 
esteem  with  the  Chinese;  and  such  as  are  nimble  and  well 
taught,  are  so  dear,  that  oftentimes  one  of  them  goes  at  fifty  toel 
of  Silver,  which  is  about  150  guilders.  We  offered  to  buy  of  an 
old  fisherman  a  couple  of  those  birds,  but  he  refused,  alledging 
that  they  served  to  maintain  him  and  his  family ;  neither  could 
he  inform  us  whence  those  birds  came,  nor  how  they  were  first 
instructed ;  only  he  told  us,  that  they  were  left  him  by  his  ances- 
tors. We  asked  him  likewise  whether  they  ever  bred  with  him  ? 
who  answered,  very  rarely. — We  bought  a  dish  of  fish  of  this 
old  man,  which  were  most  of  them  carps  of  a  span  and  a  half 
long." — Embassy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  China. 
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MSHOm  OF  MIBZA  jLBm*  HASSAK^  UiTE  PfiBSIAK  AilBAS5A]X>R 

TO  TilI9;COUNTBT : 

With  Particulars  and  Anecdotes  of  him  during  his  Voyage  from  Persia. 

MIRZ  A  Abul  Hassan  was  born  at  Shiraz  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejera  1190,  or  1776  of  the  Christian  iEnu  He  wasthe^econd 
son  of  Mirza  Mahomed  Ali,  a  man  famous  in  Persia  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Chief  Secretaries 
and  Mirzas  of  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah.  His  father's  services 
had  nearly  been  requitted  by  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death, 
when  the  hand  of  Providence  interposed  for  his  safety,  to  strike 
with  more  severity  the  head  of  his  attrocious  master*  Nadir 
Shah,  in  oue  of  those  paroxysms  of  cruelty,  so  common  to  him 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  ordered  that  Mirza  Mahomed 
Ali  should  be  burnt  alive,  together  with  too  Hindoos,  who  also 
had  incurred  his  displeasure.  The  unfortunate  Mirza,  on  hear- 
ing his  sentence,  remonstrated  with  the  t3rrant,  entreating  him 
that  he  might  at  least  be-  permitted  to  die  alone  ;  and  trait  his 
last  moments  might  not  be  polluted  by  the  society  of  men,  who 
were  of  a  different  faith  from  hia  own,  and  on  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  look  with  a  religious  abhorrence.  To  this  the  Shah 
consented,  remitting  his  death  until  the  next  morning,  whilst  the 
Hindoos  suflfinred  in  that  same  hour*  That  very  night  Nadir 
Shah  was  assassinated  in  his  tent,  and  Mirza  Mahom^  Ali  wsfs 
saved. 

The  family  of  Mirza  Abul  Hassan  rose  to  its  greatest  power 
during  the  reign  of  Aga  Mohamed  Shah,  predecessor  to  the  pre- 
sent King.  The  Mirza's  father  died  in  the  sevice  of  Kerim  Khan ; 
his  uncle  Hajee  Ibrahim  Khan  (uncle  by  his  mother's  side,)  at- 
tained the  post  of  prime  Vizier,  whilst  hiinself  and  the  other 
branches  of  his  fanlHy  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  aiiairs  of  the  state.  It  was  somewhat  before  the 
death  of  Aga  Mohamed  Shah,  that  Hajee  Ibrahim  bestowed  his 
daughter  in  marriage  on  his  nephew,  after  a  long  and  sinffular 
courtship.  A  sister  of  his  wife's  is  married  to  Mahomed  Taki 
Mirza,  one  of  the*  King's^  sons;  and  a  second  to  the  Ameen-ed- 
Dodlah,  the  second  Vizien 

The  family,  however,  was  not  always  prosperous ;  after  some 
time  the  King  ordered  Hajee  Ibrahim  to  be  put  to  death,  his  re- 
lations to  be  seized,  his  wives  to  be  sold,  and  his  property  to  be* 
conficated.  His  nepheWs- of  course  partook  of  the  disaster ;  one 
was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  remains  to  this  day  at  Shinfz ;  the 
youngest,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  died  under  the  bastinado  ; 
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and  the  second,  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  who  was  then  the  Gover- 
nor of  Shooster,  was  dragged  to  the  capital  as  a  prisoner.  The 
circumstances  of  his  seizure  and  escape  from  deaui  are  better  de- 
scribed in  his  own  word*.  He  told  tni,  «^  I  #as  Metp  Wfaefa  die 
King's  officers  entered  into  my  room  t  they  seized  me,  stripped 
me  of  my  clothes,  and,  tying  my  hands  behind  my  back,  drag- 
gjbd  me  to  Koom,  where  the  King  dien  Was;  treating  me  during 
the  march  with  all  the  rigour  and  intemperance  that  generally 
befalls  a  man  in  disgrace.  The  moment  I  reached  Koom,  tl^ 
King  pronounced  the  order  for  my  execution ;  I  was  already  on 
my  knees,  my  neck  was  made  bare,  and  the  executioner  had  un- 
sheathed his  sword  to.  sever  my  head  from  my  body,  when  tlie 
hand  of  the  Alqaigbty  ioteiposed,  and  a  messenger  in  great  haste 
announced  my  reprieve.  I  was  indebted  for  my  life  to  a  nua 
who  had  koovm  me  from  my  boyhood,  and  who  had  long  che- 
rished me  as  his  son.  This  worthy  man,  by  name  Mirza  Reza 
Kouli,  the  moment  be  heard  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  me, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of.  the  King,  and,  pleading  my  youth 
and  inoSensivenessi  untreated  that  I-  might  l^e  pardoned.  The 
King  yielded  to  his  entreaties  ;  my  pardon  was  announced ;  and 
I  still  live  tQ  pnuse  the  Aiiuigbty  for  his  great  goodness  and 
commiseration  towards  me*" 

After  his  providenual  escape^  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  (fearing 
that  the  King  tnigbt  repent  of  his  lenity  towards  him)  fled  from 
his  country,  aldioiigh  he  had  received  his  Majesty's  order  to  go 
to  Shiraa,  and  to  rem4in  there ;  he  kft  Persia  with  the  determi- 
nation of  never  mcare  returnisgi  until  the  disgraces  of  bis  family 
had  been  obliterated,  and  unul  the  wrath  of  the  King  agiunet  him 
had  entirely  subsided.  He  fled  first  to  Sbooster,  the  ci^  in  which 
he  had  so  recently  been  all-powcrfuli  and  there  he  experienced 
the  hospitsdity  for  which  the  Arabs  are  so  jusdy  renowned*  As 
his  administration  had  been  lenient  and  temperate,  he  found  a 
host  of  friends  ready  to  relieve  him ;  and  on  quitting  Shooster, 
miserable  and  destitute  of  even  the  comnH>n  necessaries  of  life, 
the  inhabitants  came  to  him  in  a  crowd  and  forced  seven  thou- 
sand piastres  upon  him.  From  Shooster  he  went  to  Bossova,  he 
then  crossed  through  the  heart  of  An^ia,  frequently  obliged  to 
proceed  on  foot,  for  want  of  an  animal  to  carry  him,^until  he 
reached  Mecca.  On  this  journey  he  visited  Deriyeh,  the  capital 
of  Abdul  Assiz  the  then  chief  of  the  Wahabees.  From  Mecca 
he  went  to  Medina ;  and  having  performed  all  the  devotions  of 
a  pilgrim  he  returned  to  Bussonu  At  Bussora  he  learnt  that 
the  King  was  still  inveterate  against  his  family ;  and,  finding  an 
English  ship  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  India,  he  embarked  on 
board  of  her,  and  shordy  after  reached  Calcuttat  at  the  time  when 
Ithe  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  Governor-General  of  India.  From 
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Csdcutta  he  went  to  M oonhedabad,  then  to  Hyden^d,  Poonah, 
and  Bombay ;  having  remained  altogether  about  two  years  and  a 
half  in  India.  At  Bombay  he  received  a  Jtrman  from  the  King 
to  return  to  Persia ;  by  which  he  was  assured  of  the  King's  for- 
giveness, and  of  his  having  been  received  into  favour.  He  obey- 
ed the  jirman^  and  ever  since  has  enjoyed  the  royal  protection. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  occupied  any  specific  post  under  government, 
but  has  been  the  Homme  </*  Affaires  to  his  brother-in-law  the 
Ameen-ed-Doulah,  second  Vizier  and  Lord  Treasurer,  by  which 
means  he  has  been  continually  in  active  and  useful  life,  until  he 
was  nominated  the  King  of  Persians  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Coiut  of  England. 

Anecdotes  vhich  oceured  during  the  AmbaMador*8  Residence  at  Constsnti- 

nople»  and  his  Voyage  from  thence  to  Bngland. 

In  a  short  time  after  my  (Mr,  Morier's)  arrival,  the  Peraiita 
Envey  and  suit  rejoined  ate  at  Constantinopk*  The  tpiendow 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  great  novelty  of  evety  object  about  that 
city,  did  not  seem  to  strike  them  widi  the  surprise  that  I  had  ex- 
pected* Few  people  arc  more  aensible  than  my  are  to  aay  tluog 
that  is  new  and  eaBtraordinary ;  and  few  more  onrious  aii4  in- 
quisitive. I  could  therefore  only  attribute  their  apparent  indif- 
ference to  die  downright  jealousy  which  they  entertain  of  the 
Turksw  Often  when  (struck  with  the  beauties  of  the  very  fine 
tracts  of  country  which  we  were  passing)  I  have  attempted  to 
make  them  join  in  my  faeliags  of  admiration,  they  merely  yielded 
a  cool  assent ;  ahrays  endeavouring  to  lessen  my  ardour  by  aay- 
ingv  ^'  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  country  if  it  be  witiiout  order  l^ 
And  they  codsideved  almost  as  a  gross  national  insult  any  com* 
j^ariaon  between  the  arid,  unshaded  mountains  of  Persia,  and  the 
apkndid  Miage  and  rich  vegetation  of  the  Turkish  dominions* 
Aa,  however,  diey  were  very  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  oi  na- 
ture, and  enjoyed  much  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  refreshing 
•oimd  of  running  water;  and  as  such  spots  occurred  constantly 
dmring  the  course  of  our  journey,  they  could  not  restrain  their 
esqmarions  of  delight,  though  they  always  added  at  die  stme 
thooe,  ^  What  a  pitty  this  charming  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
these  people  !  If  we  had  it,  (and  God  grant  we  shall)  what  a  pa- 
nicKse  it  would  be/' 

I  frequendy  visited  the  Mirza  Abut  Hassan  at  Scutari*  The 
windows  of  his  apartment  had  a  fine  view  of  the  gi'eat  extent  of 
Constantinople,  the  Seraglio  point,  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
the  palaces  of  Dohna  &ighehe,  and  part  of  the  Sultan's  flec^ 
(consisting  of  two  three-deckers,  and  five  seventy-fours,  at  thctir 
anchorage)  and  all  the  activit}*  spread  over  tjte  Bosphorus  by  the 
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inuiieraius  vessels  of  all  descripticms,  rowing  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, altogether  forming  the  most  beautiful  picture  that  an  imagi- 
nation the  most  fertile  could  picture  to  itself,  and  contrasted  in 
the  strongest  manner  with  the  misery,  dulness,  and  sterility,  of 
Teheran  and  its  surrounding  scenery.  Whenever  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  it,  he  seemed  W  shrink  from  the  observation ;  and  if  I 
talked  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  he  said,  ^^  who  can  look  at  any  ships 
after  he  has  seen  English  ships  f "  Indeed,  he  was  so  little  dis- 
posed to  compliment  the  Turks,  that  when  the  Caimakan,  being 
desirous  to  inspire  him  with  a  grand  idea  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
Sultan,  sent  a  Turkish  officer  to  conduct  him  near  the  fleet,  the 
Persian  replied,  ^^  I  have  seen  English  ships  much  finer  than  any 
thing  that  you  can  shew  me." 

.  Yet  in  cases  where  no  national  jealousy  intervened,  whenever 
hospitality  and  kindness  were  shewn  the  Persian,  I  must  do  him 
the  justiee  to  add,  that  he  never  omitted  to  make  the  strongest 
acknowledgments  of  them ;  and,  I  believe,  the  fuUest  returns  in 
his  power*  The  most  trifling  attention  never  appeared,  from  the 
general  conversation  and  temper  of  him  or  his  people,  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  them.  The  Envoy  always  spoke  in  raptures 
of  the  kindnessts  which  he  had  received  in  India,  mentioning  the 
names  of  his  friends  every  time  with  an  increased  delight,  and 
ap^rently  with  an  unfeigned  sincerity. 

During  the  Mirza's  residence  at  Constantinople,  he  was  invi- 
ted by  Mr.  Adair  to  an  entertainment,  giveti  on  the  occasion, 
and  consisting  of  a  dinner  under  tents  at  die  Buyukder6  meadow, 
and  a  ball  and  supper  at  night,  in  a  house  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Mirza  did  not  seem  at  all  astonished  at  the  intro- 
duction of  ladies  into  the  society  of  men,  as  he  had  already  wit- 
liessed  our  customs  in  the  English  settlements  in  India ;  but  his 
attendants,  who  had  just  left  the  very  innermost  parts  of  Persia, 
by  one  common  consent  collected  themselves  togetherin  a  corner^ 
and  eyed  every  thing  with  the  most  anxious  astonishment  and 
attention.'  Their  natural  loquacity  seemed  to  have  quite  forsaken 
them,  and  they  sat  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  eyes  foil- 
staring,  aud  uttered  not  a  single  word. 

When  the  hour  of  dancing  arrived,  the  Mirza^entered  the  ball- 
room, escorted  by  all  his  servants.  There  his  people  Werejnore 
than  ever  in  amaze,  particularly  when  the  whole  assembly  was 
m  motion.  Of  all  the  dances  the  Waltz  excited  the  most  won- 
der and  perhaps  apprehension,  for  one  of  them  quiedy  asked  my 
servant  in  Turkish,  ^^  Pray  does  any  thing  ensue  after  all  this  }" 

In  the  national  character  of  the  Persian,  the  most  striking  dif- 
ference from  that  of  the  Turk,  is  perhaps  the  facility  with  which 
he  adopts  foreign  manners  and  customs*  I  remarked  two  in- 
stances^Uu'ing  our  stay  at  Constantinople :  the  first  occurred  onr 
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momhig  when  I  went  to  visit  the  Mirza,  where  one  of  his  ser- 
vants took  off  his  cap  and  saluted  me  by  a  bow  in  our  fashion  : 
again,  at  a  ball,  several  of  his  attendants  took  off  their  caps  and 
sat  b^d-headed,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  disrespectful  in 
European  company  to  keep  the  head  covered,  whilst  they  saw 
every  one  uncovered.  There  were  many  other  accommodations 
to  our  usages  which  would  never  have  been  yielded  by  a  Turk ; 
such  as  eating  with  knives  and  forks,  sitting  at  table,  drinking 
wine,  &c.  The  Mirza  himself  told  me,  that  when  he  was  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  wore  leather-breeches  and  boot^.  I  am  sure,  then,  that 
if  the  Persians  had  possessed  as  much  communication  with  Eu- 
ropeans as  the  Turks  have  had,  they  would  at  this  day  not  only 
have  adopted  many  of  our  customs,  but,  with  their  natural  quick- 
ness, would  have  rivalled  us  in  our  own  arts  and  sciences*  Un- 
like the  Turks,  they  never  scru|de  to  acknowledge  our  superiori- 
ty ,'alway8  howQyer  reserving  to  themselves  the  second  place  after 
the  En^iah  in  the  list  of  nations  :  whereas  the  Turk,  too  proud, 
too  obstinate,  and  too  ignorant  to  confess  his  own  inferioritv, 
spurns  at  the  introduction  of  any  improvement  with  equal  disdain 
from  any  nation. 

The  Yreat  changes  that  are  now  making  in  the  military  system 
in  Persia,  particularly  by  the  Prince  Royal  in  Aderbigian,  will 
in  a  very  short  time  so  much  influence  the  general  character  and 
disposition  of  the  people,  that  they  will  scarcely  be  recognizable. 
Ever  ^Boe  their  late  wars  with  Russia,  and  their  political  con- 
nections with  Europe,  the  efliect  produced  has  been  most  striking : 
and  a  person  of  excellent  authority,  who  was  in  Persia  during  the 
time  of  Kevim  Khan,  affimed,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  natioif  could 
scarcdy  be  considereid  the  same. 

From  Ginslanunople  we  went  to  Smjmia,  where  we  remained 
till  we  quitted  Turkey.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1809,  the 
Mirza  and  his  servants  went  on  board  the  Success,  Captain  Ays- 
eough,  to  proceed  to  England.  The  people  of  Smyrna  gathered 
in  crowds  to  see  him.  The  yards  were  manned ;  and  he  was 
honoured  with  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns,  which  (as  soon  at  least  as 
it  was  over)  gave  him  no  little  satisfaction. 

He  soon  accommodated  himself  to  the  manner  of  a  ship,  sleep- 
ing in  a  cot,  and  eating  with  a  knife  and/ork.  He  did  not  miss 
a  single  opportunity  of  informing  himself  on  every  thing  which 
he  saw  on  board ;  and  whatever  he  learned,  ho  carefully  noted 
in  a  book.  His  attendants  seldom  complained,  except  sometimes 
of  the  badness  of  the  water,  the  hardness  of  the  biscuit,  and  the 
want  of  fruit.  I  was  struck  with  their  natural  ignorance  of  re- 
lative distance ;  they  had  been  ever  accustomed  to  calculate  dis- 
tance by  mcnzils  or  day's  journies ;  and  they  were  surprisefl  to 
find  it  impossible  to  continue  such  reckonings    A  world  of  water 
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seemed  to  them  ixicomiirdiednble ;  and  one  of  them  gravdjr  saM 
to  me— «^'  ThiB  is  auite  extraorduiarjr  i  chia  country  of  your's  is 
tiotfung  but  water/' 

The  Persians  were  pardcukriy  aatonislied,  diat  women  and 
litde  boys  went  to  sea*  The  Mtrza  seeing  some  women  on  board 
Ae  Success,  exclaimed,  ^  Is  it  possible !  if  I  were  to  tdlour  wo* 
men  in  Persia  that  there  were  women  in  ships,  diey  would  nevtr 
believe  me.  To  go  from  one  town  to  another  is  considered  n 
great  undertaking  amongst  them ;  but  here  your  women  go  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  If  it 
were  even  known  in  my  family  tfiat  I  was  now  in  a  ship  imd  on 
the  great  seas,  there  would  be  nothing  but  waifings  and  lamenta- 
tions from  morning  to  night." 

Among  the  many  things  which  struck  the  Persians  as  extraor* 
dinary  on  board  the  ship,  was  die  business  of  signok.  They 
looked  very  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  I  was  teOing  diem 
untruths,  when  I  said,  that  at  twofiersttnff  distance  diey  might 
ask  any  questions  from  another  ship,  and  receive  an  immediate 
answer :  and  that  when  we  should  iteach  Engboid,  our  arrival 
would  be  known  in  London  in  ten  minutes,  and  every  necessary 
order  returned  before  we  could  get  out  of  the  ship.  All  these 
things  the  Mirza  carefully  noted  down  in  his  book,  ever  exclaim- 
ing, **Ood  grant  that  all  such  things  may  take  place  in  my  coun- 
try too  ?" 

When  we  arrived  at  Malta  we  were  not  permitted  to  land  oft 
account  of  the  quarantine ;  a  very  mortifying  brohibitioB  to  die 
Persians,  who  had  no  greater  wish  than  to  set  foot  once  again  oa 
shore.  I  could  make  the  Envoy  indeed  comprehend  the  natnre 
of  the  quarantine  laws  ;  but  his  people  were  not  so  tractaUe,  and 
frequently  suggested  their  fears  to  him,  diat  he  might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  land  even  in  England.  He  spoke  seriously  to  me  :— - 
^'  It  is  well  that  I  have  already  seen  your  countrymen,  and  know 
many  of  their  regulations;  for,  if  anyodier  Persian  had  been  in 
my  place  he  would  have  reqjuured  instandy  to  retvum  back  to  his 
own  country."  They  were  much  deUghtsd  widi  die  exterior  of 
Malta ;  apd  particularly  with  the  quandty  of  diipping  in  die  port.. 
On  the  left  of  the  harbour,  there  is  a  very  fine  bwdtng  began  by 
Bonaparte,  intended  as  a  hospital.  They  seemed  mightily  aston- 
ished that  so  supurb  a  builaing  should  be  die  habluition  of  the 
sick.  ' 

Those,  indeed,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  under  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  and  to  see  acts  of  despotism  committed  every 
day,  look  with  contempt,  rather  dian  with  admiratton,  upon  the 
establishments  of  a  free  and  liberal  government;  and  ridiccde 
objects  by  which  the  promoter  apparently  and  directi^  ga^s 
npthmg. 
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We  talked  of  fe»alr  ^Irets.  I  arf^  the  Envoy  what  effect  the 
visit  of  an  European  woman  dressed  in  her  own  way  would  oro- 
duce  in  Persia.  He  replied,  that  ^*  if  the  King  were  to  see  her, 
he  would  probably  order  all  his  Harem  to  adopt  the  costume,  and 
that  every  other  man  would  follow  his  ezamplei  and  enforce  a 
fashion,  which  is  not  only  so  much  more  beautiful,  but  so  much 
less  expensive  than  their  own.  Their  women  are  clothed  in  bro- 
cade  and  gold  doth,  which  is  soon  spoiled ;  or  at  least  which  is 
always  cast  off,  whenever  they  hear  that  a  new  cargo  arrives  from 
Russia." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  handsome  women  in  Constan* 
tinojde :  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  none  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
Persia.  ^^  They  were  £air  indeed;r^hatHhey  wanted  that  carnation 
on  dieir  cheeks,  which  is  called  the  numtwk  or  salt  of  beauty  ; 
and  which  is  the  second  requisite  of  female;  perfection.  The  first 
is  lax^ge  black  eyes  with  brows  very  much  arched."  A  tame  an* 
telope  was  then  playing  about  the  cabin  close  to  me,  when  the 
Mirza  said,  ^'  Do  your  poets  ever  use  t!ie  simile  so  constantly 
applied  by  ours,  ^  eyes  like  the  stag  V  The  frequency  of  that 
imrige  wiU  prove  the  value  which  we  attach  to  the  object." 

I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the  principal  occupations  of  the  w  omen 
in  the  Harem.  He  complied  :  ^^They  sew,  embroider,  and  spin : 
they  make  their  own  clothes ;  and  my  wife  even  used  to  make 
miae:  besides  that,  they  superintend  all  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  house :  they  keep  an  account  of  the  daily  expenses ;  distri- 
bute provisions  to  the  servants ;  pay  their  wages ;  setde  all  dis- 
putes between  them }  manage  the  concerns  b.f  the  stable ;  see  that 
the  horses  have  their  com ;  and,  in  short,  have  the  care  of  all  the 
disbursements  of  the  house*  The  King's  mother  had  more  busi- 
ness than  can  be  described.  She  had  the  controul  of  all  her  son^s 
Harem^  which  might  conslst-altogether  of  more  than  a  thousand 
women :  and  you  may  well  conceive  the  trouble  which  they  could 
Ipve."  When  I  suggested  the  difficulty  of  a  woman  transacting 
so  many  occupations,  without  seeing  any  other  man  than  her  hus« 
hand,  and  asked  how  she  could  setue  any  business  but  that  of  the 
Harem  itself  ?  and  how  she  could  succeed  even  in  that  without 
seeing  the  men  servants?  He  replied,  that  **  in  the  households  of 
Persia  there  is  always  an  officer  called  a  Nazir^  with  whom  the 
wife  daily  arranges  all  that  relates  to  the  male  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment, to  whom  she  pays  the  wages  of  the  others ;  and  who 
is  acccHmtable  to  her."  As  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  duties 
which  thus  devolve  upon  them,  the  women  of  Persia  learn  to  read 
and  write :  as  children  they  are  sent  to  school  with  the  boys,  and 
when  too  (dd  to  be  permitted  to  go  unveiled,  their  education  is 
finished  at  home  by  female  Mollahs,  who  attend  them  for  the 
purpose.  They  do  not,  however,  like  die  European  women,  learpi 
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music  and  dancing:  these  arts  are  taught  to  slaves  only,  who 
practise  them  for  the  amusement  of  their  owners :  and  the  wives 
never  sing  or  dance,  except  perhaps  at  the  wedding  of  a  brother 
or  sister. 

The  King  has  this  right  over  all  the  women  of  his  realm,  that 
they  must  appear  unveiled  before  him. 
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ZOOLOGY  OF  TH£  ISLAND  OF  ICELAND. 

IN  a  general  outline  of  the  zoological  productions  of  Iceland, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  minute ;  nor,  indeed,  would  the 
few  observations  we  were  enabled  to  make,  authorize  such  an 
undertaking. 

Iceland  does  not  present  many  of  those  species  of  animals 
which  are  strictly  confined  to  the  land ;  but  of  those  which  re- 
quire land  only  as  a  resting  place,  while  the  sea  supplies  their 
other  wants,  many  have  found  in  this  country  every  requisite  for 
support.  We  will  proceed,  however,  to  take  a  cursory  survey 
of  all  the  tribes  of  animated  natutc  which  exist  there  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  catalogue  of  mammifcrous  animals  inhabiting  Iceland,  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  following: — The  dog,  the  fox,  the  cat,  the 
rat,  the  mouse,  the  rein-deer,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the 
horse ;  together  with  seals  and  whales,  and  a  few  Polar  bears, 
which  annually  make  their  appearance.— -Bears  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  inhabitants ;  they  arc  merely  visitors,  brought  on  de- 
tached masses  of  ice.  They  are  chie&y  landed  on  the  north 
coast :  and  twelve  or  thirteen  appears  to  be  the  greatest  number 
ever  seen  in  one  year.  They  are  not  suffered  long  to  enjoy 
tliemselves  on  land ;  for,  hungry  and  voracious  after  their  voy- 
age, they  commit  great  devastations  among  the  flocks.  The  peo- 
ple take  the  alarm ;  and,  with  whatever  weapons  they  can  com- 
mand, generally  with  musquets,  they  attack,  and  soon  destroy 
them. 

The  dogs  which  are  generally  seen  in  Iceland,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Greenland.  Like  them,  they  are  cover- 
ed with  long  hair,  forming  about  their  necks  a  kind  of  ruff. 
Their  noses  are  sharp,  their  ears  pointed,  and  their  taib  bushy, 
and  curled  over  their  backs.  Their  predominant  colour  is  white ; 
yet  they  vary  considerably ;  and  some  are  entirely  brown  or  black. 
Very  few  of  them  can  be  induced  to  go  into  the  water ;  and 
though  some  are  of  service  in  guarding  the  cottages  and  flocks^ 
and  preventing  the  horses  from  eating  the  grass  intended  for  hay^ 
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yet  the  greater  number  appear  very  useleBS.  Scarcely  any  family, 
however,  is  without  one  or  two  of  them* 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  the  fox  present  themselves  in  Ice- 
land :  the  arctic,  or  white  fox  (Canis  Lagopus),  and  one  which 
is  termed  the  Uue  fox  (Canis  Fuliginosus),  and  varies  conside- 
rably in  the  shades  of  its  fiir,  from  a  light  browniab  or  blueish 
gray,  to  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to  black.  It  is  a  more 
gracefully-formed  animal  than  the  white  fox,  has  longer  legs  and 
a  more  pointed  nose.  Horrebow  mentions  a  dark  red-coloured 
fox,  in  the  existence  of  which  we  had  no  reason  to  believe*  He 
likewise  says,  that  the  black  fox  is  sometimes  brought  over  on 
the  ice.*— Frequently  at  night,  in  travelling  through  the  country, 
you  hear  the  discordant  cries  of  the  two  former  varieties*  But 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  skins  exported,  the  numr 
ber  of  foxes  in  Iceland,  though  considerable,  cannot  be  gr^u 
The  inhabitants  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  them ;  being  induced 
not  only  to  prevent  the  great  devastation  which  they  commit 
among  the  young  lambs,  but  to  obtain  die  reward  given  by  Go- 
vernment, and  to  profit  by  the  furs,  which  is  an  advantageous 
arddc  of  traffic.  There  is  no  particular  ingenuity,  however,  dis- 
played in  the  methods  by  which  they  are  taken ;  they  are  snotj 
caught  in  gins,  or  forced  from  their  holes  by  smoke. 

Rats  in  considerable  numbers,  and  mice,  are  met  with,  parti- 
cularly at  the  Danish  factories ;  but  as  far  as  our  observation 
went,  there  was  nothing  to  render  them  particularly  worthy  of 
attention* 

The  hog,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  imported  from, 
Denmark,  has,  from  the  scarcity  of  proper  food,  been  found  so 
expensive  to  keep,  that  it  has  never  been  much  propagated ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  independently  of  two  or  three  sows  and 
pigs  which  were  taken  from  England  during  the  last  summer,  a 
single  animal  of  the  species  exists  in  the  country. 

The  rein-deer  has  been  introduced  into  the  island,  and  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  Out  of  thirteen  which  were  exported  from  Nor- 
way in  1770,  three  only  reached  Iceland*  They  were  sent  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Guldbringe  Syssel ;  and  they  have  since 
multiplied  so  considerably)  that  it  is  now  no  uncommon  thing 
for  those  who  pass  often  through  the  mountains  in  various  parts 
of  the  island,  to  meet  with  herds,  consisting  of  from  forty  to 
sixty,  or  a  hundred.  They  are  very  little  molested,  the  Ice- 
landers satisfying  themselves  with  complaining  that  the  deer  eat 
their  lichen ;  and  though,  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  amusement^ 
the  Danes  go  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  very  few  are  destroyed. 
They  live  almost  entirely  among  the  mountains,  and  are  very 
ilhy ;  but,  sometimes,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  come  down  into 
the  plains,  particularly  about  Thingyalla,  to  feed  on  the  moss 
which  abounds  in  that  quarter. 
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Goats  were  at  one  time  more  itameroos  in  Icehmd  than  they 
now  are.  At  present  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  expelled 
from  the  soiidiem  part,  because  vegetation  being  very  scanty, 
they  were  constantly  injuring  the  roofs  of  die  houses  by  dimb« 
ing  on  them  in  search  of  food*  There  are  still  a  few  in  the  north, 
where  farmers  keep  flocks  of  thirty  ot  forty. 

llie  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  shaep,  afibrd  the  principsd  source 
of  wealth,  comfort,  and  subsistence  to  the  Icelanders.  Milk  is 
almost  their  only  summer  beverage.  Whey  becomes  a  wholesome, 
and  to  them  a  pleasant  drink  in  winter.  Even  fish  itself,  their  pri- 
mary article  of  food,  is  scarcely  palatable  to  an  Icelimder  with- 
out butter  ;  and  curds,  eaten  fresh  in  summer,  and  ket>t  through 
the  winter,  yield  the  most  precious  change  of  diet,  both  for  health 
and  pleasure,  which  he  enjoys*  A  cow  on  die  farm  of  the  Amt« 
mand  Stephenson,  we  were  assured,  gave  regularly  every  day 
twenty-one  quirts  of  milk.  Their  value  is  wdl  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Icelanders,  who  take  the  gicatesi  care  of  them 
through  the  winter,  and  seem  to  shake  otF  their  habitual  liadess* 
ness,  white  emploj^d  in  gathering  in  the  hay  that  is  to  support 
thc^  through  the  inclemencies  of  that  season. 

If  the  hotBc  be  less  useful  in  Iceland  than  the  cow,  the  care 
which  is  devoted  to  him  is  proportionally  less ;  still,  however, 
the  assistance  which  he  affords  is  by  no  means  to' be  overlooked. 
But  it  will  be  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been  stated  respecdng 
the  frequent  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  island,  and 
the  extreme  roughness  of  the  country,  to  say  any  thing  farther  of 
the  utility  of  this  animaL  The  Iceland  horse  is  about  thirteen 
hands  in  height,  stoudy  made,  and  frequently  evincing  much 
spirit  These  animals  are  in  very  considerable  numbers  through* 
out  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ishnd ;  no  farmer  being  able  to 
cany  on  the*nece88ary  affairs  of  life  without  their  assistance  ;  and 
many  of  the  Icelanders,  particulariy  those  who,  from  their  avo- 
cations as  judges  or  magistrates,  are  obliged  to  take  long  jour- 
nies,  are  at  great  pains  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  them.  But 
by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  they  are  let  loose  to  provide  them- 
selves with  food  and  shelter ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  great 
number  are  annually  carried  off  by  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  sheep  furnish  much  ihilk  and  butter;  and  besides  afford- 
ing, when  smoked  or  salted,  a  part  of  die  winter  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, form  a  considerable  article  of  export  Almost  every 
part  of  the  Icelandic  dress  is  manufactured  from  wool :  and  of 
the  sheep-skins,  without  much  preparadon,  they  make  their  fish- 
ing dresses,  which  they  smear  repeatedly  with  oil,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  impervious  to  the  water. 

Of  the  seal,  three  or  four  species  (Phoca  vitulina,  Leporrina, 
Barbata,  and  Granlandica)  frequent  the  shores.     Their  number 
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is  coihsideiaUe..  A  few  are  taken  far  die  ^  iriach  tliejr.  afford  ; 
and  their  skkis  are  applied  to  various  use&d  purposes,  being 
formed  into  shoes  and  thongs,  and  parttcularly  into  a  Jund  of  tra- 
velitng  bag,  in  which  the  Icebodert  carry  their  sour  bntler,  fish, 
and  other  little  8un>lies,  when  passing  from  phoe  to  phce. 

Very  few.  of  the  great  northern  whales  (Bahena  Mysticetus) 
approach  Iceland.  The  fin-&ah  (Balsena  Physidus)  is  aaore  cook- 
mon«  A  species  of  dolphin,  the  bottle-nose,  (Delphinus  Bidens,) 
is  sometimes  driven  on  shore  in  very  considerable  shoals*  Durr 
ing  the  winter  1809*10,  eleven  hundred  came  towards  the  shore 
in  the  Hvalfiord,  and  were  captured. 

Of  the  T.inwgiaw  order  Aocipitres,  we  only  saw  one,  the  Great 
£me,  or  Cinereous  Eagle  (Faloo  AlbiciUa).  According  to  Penr 
aant,  the  following  other  spedes  exist  in  Iceland  :-*-tlie  whiter 
headed  eagle  (Fsdco  Leucocephalus) ;  the  Iceland  falcon  (Faloa 
Gryfalco) ;  Faloo  fulvus ;  axid  the  Lanner.  Of  all  ^ese,  the 
Erne  is,  at  present,  certainly  the  most  frequent,  the  othem  being 
very  seldom  seen.  It  is  constantly  observed  hovering  over  the 
shores,  and  is  a  determined  enemy  to  the  Eider-duck  ;  and,  as 
such,  of  course  draws  upon  itself  the  hatred  of  the  Icelanders. 
The  Iceland  fidoon,  once  so  muck  vidued  in  DenmariL  for  tta  ex- 
cellence in  f alqonry,  is  now  suffered  to  remain  unmolested ;  vet . 
it  does  not  seem  to  multiply  as  mig^t  be  expected ;  and  durmg 
our  residence  in  the  island,  we  had  not  a  smg^  opportantty  of 
seeing  k,  even  at  a  distance. 

The  raven  is  very  common  in  Iceland.  A  pair  or  more,  sit 
near  every  habitation  on  the  sea-shore,  ready  to  feed  on  theofial 
of  the  fish;  and  they  freqnendy  do  great  mischief  to  the  fish 
ksdf,  when  split  and  left  on  the  beach  to  dry.  They  build  their 
jseati  in  the  cliib,  and  sometimes  resort  for  this  purpose  to  rocks 
a  considerable  way  inland. 

The  snow-flake,  or  snow*buntin^,  (Endieriata  nivalis),,  resides. 
here  during  the  whole  year,  occurring  in  paits^  or  soliury,  dnri- 
mg  the  summer,  when  it  loses  much  of  its  snowy  pkimagc  ;  and 
coilecong  into  flocks  in  the  winter.  This  is  the  only  bird  in 
Iceland  which  can  truly  be  said  to  attempt  singing.  The  song 
18  pleasing,  but  short,  and  nmch  resembles  the  first  two  or  three 
notes  of  tne  robin-redbreast. 

The  wheat«ar,  (MotaciUa  Oenanthe),  was  not  nmnnmaioais 
and  we  sometimes  saw  another  small  Inrd,  of  a  brownish  colonic 
in  the  manhy  places,  which  we  had  no  opportuni^  of  esamin* 

in^ 

The  wlute  wagtail,  (Motacilla  Alba)  frequents  the  margins  of 
the  pools  and  rivulets.  Very  few  of  the  swallow  tribe  ever  ar«- 
rive  in  Iceland.  Some  of  our  party  saw  one  or  two  flying  about 
the  church  of  Reikiavik  early  in  the  month  of  July  ;  but  to  what 
species  they  belonged,  was  not  ascertained. 
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•  Purniigans,  (Teira  Lagqius)  are  generally  very  abundant  in 
this  country ;  b)ut  when  we  were  diere,  we  were  told  that  they 
were  scarce  in  the  nei|^bouiiiood  of  the  town,  and  in  some  other 
ports  of  the  cotumy*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  we  ob- 
senred  a  bird  of  the  grouse  iund,  with  a  brood  of  young  ones  : 
it  was  possibly  the  species  which  Paulson,  in  his  catalogue  of 
Iceland  birds,  has  called  the  hazel  grouse*  It  had  less  white, 
and  in  general  differed  somewhat  in  its  plumage  from  the  com* 
mon  ptarmigan^  and  appeared  to  be  larger. 

Qf  all  the  land-birds  which  are  seen  in  Iceland,  none  are  more 
common  than  the  golden  plover  and  the  curlew.  These  birds 
are  frequently  the  only  enUveners  of  dreary  plains  and  extended 
marshes,  where  dieir  wild  and  inharmonious  notes  accord  well 
with  the  surrounding  sceneryu  The  snipe  is  likewise  comjnon 
in  the  same  situations ;  and  in  some  instances  seemed  to  have 
lost  nmch  of  that  wildness  of  disposition  which  it  exhibits  in  this 
country.  Thus  we  saw  it  associating  as  it  were,  with  the  Eider* 
docks,  and  sitting^  on  its  eggs  within  an  hundred  yards  of  the 
house  at  Vidoe. 

The  variety,  of  birds  which  frequent  the  sea-shore  is  very  great. 
The  high  rocky  islets  on  the  south  are  covered  with  gannets  (Pe- 
iicsnus  BassdDus).  The  shag  (Pelicanus  Graculus)  and  the  cor* 
vonmt  (Pelicanus  Carbo)  sit  constantly  on  the  rocks..  Innume* 
rable  gulls,  fulmars,  and  shearwaters,  breed  in  the  cliflb.  Tlie- 
black  g|dl  (Larus  Crepidatus)  we  saw  frequently  in  the  swamps, 
in  considerable  numbers.  Ducks,  mergansers,  and  divers,  in 
great  varie^,  are  at  one  time  seen  floating  on  the  bays,  and  at 
'  another,  sufier  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  ra{»d 
streams,  or  accompany  their  young  broods  in  the  marshes. — 
Large  flocks  of  auks  and  guillemots  live  about  the  coasts,  which^ 
together  with  the  kittiwake,  and  other  species  of  the  gull,  present 
in  their  eggs  and  feathers  a  valuable  reward  to  the  Icelanders 
for  the  fatigue  and  labour  they  undergo  in  their  pursuit. 

The  tern  (Sterna  Hirundo)  is  another  bird  which  is  very  com- 
mon, always  choosing,  for  the  puipose  of  breeding,  a  piece  of 
fresh  water  situated  in  a  marsh  near  the  sea-shore.     The  egg  of 
this  bird  is  a  very  delicate  article  of  food,  and  frequendy  fDrmed 
a  principal  relish  in  our  homely  repasts.     We  saw  the  tern,  for 
the  first  timtt,  on  the  27th  of  May,  sU:  Gnmdivik ;  and,  as  we  had 
not  seen  it  at  Reikiavik  when  we  were  there  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore, this  was  probably  about  the  time  of  its  anival  in  Iceland. 
Mr.  Macwick,  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  gives  as  an  average' 
of  twenty-six  years  observations,  that  the  Sterna  Hirundo  is  first 
seen  in  England  April  1st,  and  last  seen  October  the  8th.     He 
likewise  represents  the  snipe  as  appearing  November  20th,  and 
disappearing  March  20th. 
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The  moat  nmeatic  bird  of  Icdaod  is  undttubtedly  dbe  Swan. 
It  in  general  seeks  the  more  remote  lakes  among  the  mountains, 
resorting  at  times  to  the  salt  marshes  about  the  sea-shore,  wfaer^ 
forty  or  fifty  are  sometimes  seen  feeding  together.  Daring  the 
breeding  season,  they  retire  in  pairs  to  small  kd^es,  where  they  may 
be  concealed  among  die  reeds,  and  thus  protect  themselves  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Icelanders,  who  receive  the  value  of  a  few  shil- 
lings for  their  skins'from  the  Danish  merchants.  Of  the  eggs, 
we  once  had  an  opportunity  of  partaking;  and  though  somew^ 
heavy,  they  were  very  palatable. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  manners  and 
habits  of  that  most  curious  and  interesting  bird,  the  £ider-duck, 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  merely  mention  its 
name  in  this  place. 

Some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Iceland,  particularly  the  bays  on  the 
west,  abound  with  varieties  of  very  nne  cod;  for  which,  before 
die  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  a  considerable  fishery  was  car- 
ried on;  so  that,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  British  vessels  were  employed  in  Iceland  fishe- 
ries. Great  numbers  are  still  taken  by  the  Icelanders,  chiefly  for 
the  Dahish  merchants,  who  dry  them>  either  witii  or  without  salt, 
and  export  them  to  Denmark.  Some  are  consumed  by  the  Ice- 
landers themselves ;  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small,  as 
they  either  prefer  haddocks,  or  are  oblised  to  eat  them  because 
the  merchants  will  scarcely  take  an^  thmg  but  cod.  The  best 
season  for  fishing  is  from  the  beginnmg  of  February  to  the  mid* 
die  of  May.  In  June,  the  fish  bf^come  meagre  and  watery,  as  this 
is  the  month  in  which  they  generally  cast  their  spawn. 

The  Jiaddock  is  likewise  very  plentiftil,  apparentiy  associating 
with  the  cod,  for  they  are  always  taken  together.  They  grow  to 
a  size  not  inferior  to  the  cod,  frequendy  measuring  above  three 
feet  in  length;  and  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  greater  importance 
than  any  tlung  with  which  nature  or  art  has  supplied  them. 

The  ling,  the  skate,  and  the  hollibut,  occur  in  considerable 
numbers,  tiioogh  not  nearly  so  common  asjdte  two  last.  The  hol- 
libut arrives  at  a  great  size ;  and,  like  the  wolf-fish,  is  cut  up  and 
dried  for  winter  use.  Flounders  abound  on  the  shores ;  ana  her- 
rings are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  north  coast*  They  come 
in  extensivje  shoals  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  barrels  of  them  haviog  been  taken  at  one 
draught  of  a  net.  Sharks  are  taken  in  great  abundance  on  the 
north  and  western  coasts.^ 


*  It  hsa  ^een  mentioned  in  the  journal  that  it  is  probably  the  species  known 
by  the  name  of  the  basking-ahark ;  but  the  colour  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Squalus  Maximua,  being  of  a  pinkish  tinge.    From  figures  I  baye  seen  of  the 
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EA  art  feund  w  the  riven ;  alid  w^  oilce  obserrcd  a  veiy  liie 
one  in  a  atrsam,  which  waa  rendereil  tepid  bv  the  adaaiaiure  df 
the  water  atiaing  fitai  a  hot  sering*  Two  or  ttiree  speciea  of  the 
sahQOD  fitljuent  the  rsvera  am  hkUf  amang  which  the  fte^-troul 
is  in  great  perfection. 

The  Zeus  Opak  has  been  seen  in  Ici^hmL  One^  of  "which  we 
saw  a  tolerable  drarwing,  was  takta  about  tiro  years  ago* 

Of  tfa^  insect  tribes,  we  saw  nothing  very  rem^kable.  A  burge 
Tipubi  (Plumosa?)  began  to  appear  in  oonsiderable  numbers 
about  the  middle  of  May :  and  alulotighj  as  the  summer  advanc- 
ed, a  few  of  the  most  commoti  species  of  fiies  and  moths  were 
seen,*— once  only,  in  a  low  and  mstrshy  situation,  in  the  month  of 
Jidy,  did  we  experience  any  inconvenience  from  them.  At  that 
time,  the  air  was  thickly  peopled  by  a  small  yellow-celoured  fly^ 
probably  a  species  of  Empis^ 

^  The  entomological  productiont  of  Iceland,'*  sayt  Mr.  Hook* 
er,  are  extremely  scanty.  A  very  small  ctAeetion  of  insects  itt- 
deed,  rewarded  my  researches  in  this  department  of  natural  luA<« 
tory ;  and  of  these  there  were  none  that  were  in  die  least  remark- 
abfe  for  their  beauty.  Some  of  die  Leptdopterons  speciet  vrere 
new  to  me ;  among  whkh  I  diink  I  had  five  ot  six  nondeltript 
Phalenie.  No  Papilio  or  Sphimt  has  ever  been  met  with  io  lae 
country.  Of  Coleopterous  insects  there  is  scarcely  a  gre^iter  vari-' 
ety ;  and  I  saw  only  a  single  Scarabeus,  and  very  few  Curcolionea 
and  Oirabi,  most  of  which,  however,  to  make  me  amends,  were 
such  as  I  was  unacquainted  widi.  I,  by  mere  accident,  have  still 
preserved  a  specimen  of  an  undescribed  species  of  CcActinellay 
which  I  found  killed  by  the  steam  of  one  of  the  hot  springs  of 
the  Ge3rser8 ;  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  genUs  that  I  saw*'' 

Small  crabs,  of  two  or  three  species,  sane  throWn  upOn  the  riidre, 
together  with  the  star*fish  and  echinus ;  of  which  Utter  we  once 
observed  a  great  number  carried  by  the  birds,  and  dispersed 
along  an  extensive  marsh  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

Muscles  are  in  great  abundance,  and  abo  whelks,  snails,  end 
limpets  t  and  the  bamade  often  forms  a  firm  coatmg  to  the  rocks* 

vrliite  shark;  from  tlie  general  sbspe  of  those  Wt  sSw,  and  from  other  ciretim-. 
stant^es,  it  appeitni  U>  be  that  vftifiety  ^ich  is  to  cottiliOn  ea  the  tossti  of  Ic«- 
land,  and  not  the  baskiligsBhsrk. 
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Tranalated  for  Select  Reviews. 

JEAN  Gaspord  Christian  Lavater,  was  born  at  Zurich  in 
1761,  was  educated  as  a  mUlatinr  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
acquired  much  reputation  by  his  eloquent  discourses.     If  he  had 
continued  his  theological  pursuits,  he  would  probably  have  be- 
come one  of  tji^  most  ctie^xit^d  of  divto^s,  gs  bb  works  upon 
his  fiivorite  topics  sufficiently  shew.    His  writings  are  numerous, 
fiill  of  spirit,  and  of  novel  and  finfultr  hypothesis.    He  has  pub- 
lished the  following  works  :  **  journal  of  a  Self  Observer  y^  of 
which  Zollikoffer  of  Leipsic  published  an  edition  in  1778  ;  *'^So- 
lomonT  in  ir«6j  •  ^Cpttcction  tf  Pefims*^  1785  ;    Nathaniel,'' 
**  ye^U9  Christ  or  the  Mvang'piift^  orid  gets  of  thf  4pDstles  para- 
phrased^'  in  1785 ;  ^^Frapfrml  X^^tUr^T  wd  ^>  *'  Treatise  upon 
Physiognomy.^     This  iatter  work  is  die  most  considerable  of 
Lavater,  andf  has  procured  Mm  the  most  celebrity.  The  founda- 
tion is  not  new,  and  a  Lyonaisy  ikfi  Abbe  Pemeti  had  published 
before  a  volume  on  4be  same  «iit)}^ct ;  i>u(  th^  details,  the  de- 
scriptions, and  the  singular  and  ingenious  applications  of  the  Ger- 
man author  renders  h^  work  remarkable  and  ori^qal.     It  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  publ'ished  with  a  nujgnber  of  plates 
and  portraits.    The  syatem  of  Doc^tor  G&ily  aitfapugh  founded 
less  upon  fact,  is,  however,  eimiiar  to  that  of  Lavater,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  has  met  with  less  success.     Lavater,  perhaps, 
has  proved  more  contradictions  than  the  chronologist,  but  above 
all,  he  found  means  to  make  himsdf  welcome  to  sovereigns.     It 
ia  told  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  who  wa^  much  anoused  with 
him,  that  he  sent  him  oi^  day,  two  criminaU  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  ana,  c6ncealiDg  this  circumstance,  begged 
him  to  pronounce  on  their  ph^'^siognomies.     Lavater  declared 
that  their  countenances  announced  ihem  to  be  very  honest  men, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  jokjcs.    J^avatcr  has  shown  him- 
self, on  many  occasldBS,  to  be  opposed  to  the  priiu:iples  of  the 
French  revolution.     He  was  at  Zurich  in  1799  at  the  defeat  of 
the  Russian  army  under  Korsakow^  and  was  a  victim  ^o  the  dis- 
order which  followed  the  victory  of  the  French ;  for  on  perciev- 
ing  a  female  maltreated  by  two  French  soldiers,  he  flew  to  her 
assistance,  and  was  wounded  by  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
gun.     He  died  in  the  same  cijty  on  the  2d.  of  January,  1801. 
His  bust,  executed  by  the  sculptor  Dancker,  was  exposed  in  the 
Saloon  at  Zurich  in  June,  1805.   He  had  written  before  his  death, 
more  than  two  hundred  letters,  aH^ivlwfc  had  arrived  at  their 
destmation.    There  was  published  in  1806,  a  second  edition  of 
^*  The  art  of  knowing'  men  by  the}r  Physiognomy.^' 


POETRY. 

r»Ojr  TSB  SOZirSirKCB  AVVVAh  aSCZSTXSi 

THfi  JOURKET. 

GOOD  yttatb,  faewdl,  your  deitm'd  way  fmrsu^^ 
My  fiuth*  you  knchr.  If  to  aibother  due; 
Tour  woes  from  me  no  remedy  can  profe. 
Pity  I  may«  but  dare  not,  mutt  not  tofe. 
Say  to  wbat  country  do  your  foottte|it  ben^ 
That  all  my  wiabes  may  their  coune  Mtend'! 


» 
% 


Xnowtet  thov  a  land*  tnd  ever-bloomin|^  shore, 
Where  hapless  lovers  meet  to  part  no  mow. 
Where  weary  labour  rests  at  last  from  toil» 
And  the  poor  exile  finds  his  native  soil ; 
Where  for  the  thirs^  crystal  fountains  flow. 
And  fruits  of  Eden  for  the  hungry  g;Tow  i 
Where  ^prief  and  jealousy  and  £scord  otase. 
And  all  is  lore  aiid  liber^  and  peace  ? 

SHE. 

I  know  it  not :  if  such  a  land  there  be, 
0  thither  hasten,  it  is  worthy  thee. 
In  that  fiiir  land,  thy  miseries  left  behind* 
A  ^ort  of  refuge  ihay  thy  virtues  fin^* 

KS. 

But  dark  and  cold  and  silent  is  the  way. 
To  those  bright  realms  of  everlasting  day; 
Though  o'er  their  confines  beams  teelestiid  light. 
The  patha  are  shrouded  in  eternal  night 

SHB. 

Short  Will  appear  the  gloomiest,  rudest  road. 
That  leads  your  troubles  to  that  calm  abode. 
When  there  arriv'd,  O  fail  not  to  impart 
Tbe  grateful  tidings  to  ray  anxious  heart. 
That,  after  all  your  pains  and  miseries  past. 
True,  pure  felicity  is  yours  at  last 

HE. 

No;  from  Alt  far,  &r  country  where  I  gb. 
Nothing  of  me,  alas  I  thou  c^er  canst  niow ; 
Fipurewen  for  ever!  landed  on  that  shore. 
None  ever  yet  were  seen  or  heard  of  more. 
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COMVOSBD  BT  MOOVLXCRT.* 

O  LONELY  is  the  voodbuid  seene. 

For  the  month  U  leafy  June  s 
And  the  lake  is  sleeping  still,  aeiene. 

Beneath  the  silvery  moon. 

Far  off  the  herds  are  browsinff  seen. 

For  they  shun  the  lake  with  fear ; 
And  the  diepherd  flies  yon  groves  between. 

For  he  dare  not  ventnre  here. 

And  all  around  this  lonely  pUiice 

Ko  step  is  heard,  nor  czy. 
And  the  mpon-beam  in  the  water's  face 

la  trembling  silently. 


) 


9at  kMidly  blew  the  autumnal  breeze 

Around  Kincardine's  tower; 
It  shower'd  the  foliage  from  the  trees 

In  the  witch  FineUa's  bower. 

And  wildlv  on  the  mountain*s  side, 

TImHyli  gathering  tempests  stem. 
By  fits  mt  moon-beam  was  descried 

On  rock  and  withered  fbm. 

Then  from  her  bower  Finella  fled. 

Beneath  Kincardine's  tower; 
Through^buah  and  brake  she  trembling  spedb 

WhUe  the^torm  began  to  lower. 

The  fiends  forbade  the  witch  to  rest. 

For  her  hour  of  fate  was  eomei 
A  stifling  flame  consumed  her  breast. 

As  she  wander'd  through  the  gloom. 

And  faster  now,  through  moss  and  mire. 

With  hurried  step  she  flewi 
Whileffoblins,  robed  inflames  of  fire,  / 

Her  footsteps  did  pursue. 

And  onward  still,  by  Fordoun's  hill. 

And  Thornton's  tower  they  past; 
With  shrieks  the  peaceful  woods  they  fill. 

And  load  the  midnight  blast. 


*  The  murder  of  Kennetih  n..  King  of  Scotland,  by  Fmella,  of  whom  many 
wonders  are  rdated,  is  well  known.  These  lines  are  fimnded  on  some  enone* 
oos  traditioaa,  stillTelated  in  the  parishes  of  Fettocaim  and  Chwock,  regard- 
ing the  manner  of  that  mnrder,  and  the  witch's  aubsequent  death. 


And  onward  still  their  course  they  hoU, 

With  many  an  echoinr  cry ; 
IVhife  on  her  biiow  atood  daadly  chili 

The  drops  of  agony. 

On  Ganrock's  lonely  moor,  the  lake 

Shone  to  the  lightning'a  flash; 
With  iron  grasp  the  witch  they  take. 

And  mid  the  billows  dash. 

For  they  knew  the  lake  acenrsed,  wheie  once 
The  monarch's  corse  was  thrown; 

And  Uiey  bide  the  witbh  her  crimes  moanee. 
Where  her  Ibniest  deed  was  done. 


Still  mid  the  londy  shades  at  even 

Dire  shapes  are  seen  to  rise; 
And  oft,  on  passing  hteetes  driven. 

Are  heard  unearthly  cries. 

But  to  me  the  haunted  scenes  are  dear. 

When  Slimmer  evenins^  mild 
Bevives  the  supernatural  cheer. 

With  which  my  lone  luwrs  are  heiguil^d. 

Then  aweetly  oh  the  water's  face 
.   The  trembliog  moon-beams  play ; 
While  dreams  celestial  rise  space. 
To  ch^er  my  lingtriog  way. 


LEGENDARY  BALLAD. 

THE  bale  «  u^  the  bugles  call* 

The  Maul  speeds  alow ; 
From  hiUaad  dalOf  from  hut  and  hall* 

The  ready  clansmen  throng. 

He's  don*d  his  targe,  he's  ahmg  his  bow. 
He's  msp'd  hie  masiry  glaives 

His  briae,<— one  kiss  bemre  he  go 
To  join  his  clansmen  brave. 

'^  O  go  not  fitfth,  my  k«d,  my  lile, 

Ofo  not  lbrth»  I  pray ! 
Thy  kinsmen  turn  will  quell  the  strife, 

O  go  not  forth  to.day ! 

^Ua^  nUht,  a  fearful  dream  Idrean'd  s 
Vonodk  tiiat ehades  the  lea, 

Fride  of  an  hundred  summers,  seem'd 
In  one  wide  Uaze  to  be. 


\ 


"  Its  goodly  bom^i  its  folUjjt  fMr, 

Its  rough  truiut't  stately  swell. 
All  blMt0d  by  thfe  ^mAt,  and  bare, 

A  crumbling  mast  it  ftlL 

^«  Then  go  not  Ibrth,  my  Loi^  oiy  life, 

O  TO  aot  forth,  I  pmy ! 
Thy  kimipnen  true  will  ^eU  thd  strife, 

0  go  not  forth  UMlay ! 

<<  liiut  flight,  as  oA  the  turreis  high 

1  stood,  a  blaziiig  ball 

Shot  sodden  down  the  starless  sky. 
Seemed  on  these  towers  to  fall; 

*'  And  dowawafd  dash'd  with  shir'riiy  shock. 

At  midnightfs  hour  a.majn, 
A  fragment  from  the  fatal  fock* 

Lier  buried  in  the  plain. 

^  With  bodinp  swell,  Tetth*8  angry  wave 

Has  deluged  all  the  mead ; 
The  Wonted  «fgli  when  chiefUiinft  bmve 

Of  Ogan*s  line  tmist  bleed. 

"  Last  night,  adown  the  woonVesa  dale. 

Where  winds  the  chapel  way. 
The  fatsl  lights  with  lustre  paJe, 

By  fits  were  seen  to  play. 

"  And  «knriy  o'er  the  twUight  heath 

By  gifted  eyes  were  seen. 
With  wail  of  woe,  the  train  of  death, 

A  warrior'W  cone  between* 

^*  Then  fo  not  forth,  my  kifd,  my  life, 

O  go  not  forth,  1  pray ! 
Thy  Kuwmeii  true  will  quell  the  strife* 

O  go  not  forth  to-day  !'* 


With  straining  eye,  with  throbbing  breast. 

High  from  ue  castle  wall. 
She's  watch'd  the  east,  she's  watch'd  the  west. 

From  mom  till  even-frl]. 

She  heeded  not  the  breeze  that  blew 

Chill  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
She  heeded  not  the  hoary  dew 

That  gemm'd  her  raren  luir. 

*  The  natives  of  Aberfoyle,  in  Perthshire,  have  a  superstitious  tradition, 
that  when  a  portion  of  a  certain  rock  in  that  neighbourhood  falb  to  the  plain, 
it  denotes  the  approaching  death  of  some  Graham  of  distinction.  And  when 
the  river  Teith  overflows  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Little  Leume,  near  Callen- 
der,  whero  the  burying  place  of  the  Buchanans  is  situated*  the  immediate 
death  of  some  person  of  that  name  is  expected  as  the  infallible  consequence. 
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But  vainly  loolct  the  to  the  hIU» 

And  TMnly  to  Uie  lea; 
Slie  atarta— 'ta»>  but  the  diatant  rillr 

Tia  butthe  ruatling  tree. 

The  twilight  &dea :  the  moon  riiinea  deav. 
And  stSl  her  watch  she  keepat 

But  hark !  what  moan  comes  o*er  her  ear 
Of  one  that  wails  and  weeps  ? 

Ah!  iio:  foil  well  she  knows  the  sound. 
The  boding*  sounds  of  death  i- 

The  moanings  wild  of  startled  hound. 
That  bays  the  passing  wraith. 

And  dimly  down  the  distant  heath, 
A  warrior's  cone  between. 

With  wail  and  woe,  a  train  of  death 
Descending  now  b  seen. 


IVheve  yonder  yews  their  shado\^*s  lave 

In  Teith*B  encircling  tide. 
They  sleep  within  one  grass-green  gi-avc. 

The  chieftain  and  his  briue. 


THE  TRUMPET  AND  CHURCH-Bl^LL, 

BY   MATTHEW   WELD   HA.ETSTONCE,   CS^; 

THROUGH  the  tluong'd  streets,  in  proud  arrays 
The  gallant  war-troop  took  their  vmy ; 
On  tramplin^^  steeds,  with  nodding'  plume. 
And  blaoes  unsheath'd,  the  warriors  come ; 
Loud  in  the  wan  the  Trumpet's  breath 
Wakes  love  of  gloty,  scorn  of  death; 
Peals  ita  bold  clamour  high  and  clear. 
And  thrills  each  heart  with  joy  and  fear. 

t 

What  sound  so  sullen,  yet  so  loud, 
Confounds  at  once  the  music  proud  ?— 
In  the  deep  Beat b-b ell's  lUsmal  sound 
War's  atirrinr  n^tes  are  sunk  and  drown'd  s 
Tet  still  betwixt  each  heavy  awing 
The  shrilly  trump  la  heard  to  ring. 
Arraigned  thus,  t(^  fancy's  ear. 
The  sad  intruder  pealing  near. 

TBVMPBr. 

Silence  thy  din,  thou  slow»tongued  slave. 
Thou  herald  to  the  iame-less  grave. 
That  teU'st  wbpn  sons  of  lazy  peace 
From  Uieir  unhonour'd  laboum  cefuse. 
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Boots  it  to  know,  or  when  or  how 

The  ba8e-soul*d  peasiuit  leaves  his  plough : 

Boots  it  to  know,  o^  how  or  when 

Surfeits  the  |Munper*d  citizen ; 

Or  how,  degenerate  from  his  sires, 

In  slothful  ease  the  peer  expires  I 

With  such  mean  tidings  dar'st  thou  mar 

The  voice  of  Victory  and  War; 

The  voice  of  Honour  and  of  Fame, 

Who  bean  my  emblem  and  my  name  ? 

BELL. 

Think  not  to  awe  my  solemn  knell. 
Vain  boaster,  for  I  know  thee  well; 
Not  in  the  city's  social  bound 
Should  thy  discordant  summons  sound; 
Inhere  fittest  heard  where  ravens  come. 
And  croak  thy  burden  with  the  drum ; 
I'hen  fittest  heard  when  ranks  are  broke, 
And  squadrons  stagger  in  the  shock; 
There  let  thy  braying  clangour  speak. 
Mid  oath,  and  groan,  and  dying  shriek; 
There  emulate  the  cann^^i's  kivU, 
Mock  the  gor^fed  eagle's  joyous  veil. 
And  silence  with  thy  clamorous  breath 
Thy  victims  in  the  throes  of  death : 
But  here  thy  vain  bravadoe  cease. 
Mine  is  the  house  of  God  and  Peace. 

TRUMPET. 

Tes,  sluggard,  yes !  I  boast  'tis  mine 
To  cheer  to  arms  the  battled  line ; 
With  pride  I  own  the  glorious  art, 
'Gainst  fate  and  fear  to  braoe  the  heart ; 
The  shrilling  Hauie,  tlie  bold  Advance, 
Bids  pulses  throb  and  eyeballs  glance ; 
The  warrior  hears  my  victor  clang. 
And  recks  not  of  his  cWing  pang : 
Then,  dull  monotony,  rorl^ar 
With  mine  thv  music  to  compare. 
Thou  call'st  the  clerk  to  hum  his  state, 
The  sexton  to  the  unfinished  grave : 
To  deeds  of  fame  I  sound  the  way,— 
I  sound,— and  mightiest  chiefs  obey. 
Dust  unto  dust  by  thee  is  given. 
My  strains  aend  heroes'  bouls  to  heaven. 

BELL. 

Shrill  braggard,  well  thv  brazen  tongue 
Thine  own  vain  eulogy  has  sung. 
As  if  thy  steeds,  at  Cromwell's  Call, 
Stabled  again  in  holy  hall. 
And  bells,  down  toppling  from  their  spires, 
Were  destin'd  to  transmuting  fires; 
Yet,  though  I  loath  to  boast  my  merit. 
List  to  the  duties  I  inherit: 
Thy  sympathies  are  blood  i^d  strife, 
VOL,  VIII.  3  X 
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But  mine  each  change  of  social  life ; 
A  guardian  of  the  public  weal. 
For  fires  I  sound  my  warning  peal  i 
I  call  the  wealthy  to  my  door 
To  drop  their  bounty  on  the  poor; 
Proclahn,  with  deep  and  awful  pause. 
The  vengeance  due  for  broken  laws ; 
Or,  sadly,  slowly,  summon  forth 
A£iection*s  tears  for  buried  worth. 
Nor  mine  the  sounds  of  woe  alone, 
Kach  public  triumph  claims  my  tone; 
Hard-taak'd  mechanics  know  my  voiae. 
Signal  of  freedom,  and  rejoice; 
And  when  the  hdy  knot  is  tied, 
I  greet  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
Mine  are  law,  reason,  peace,  and  fiuth ; 
Thine,  desperate  life  and  timeless  death. 

TKUMrST. 

Such  vulgar  cares  be  all  thine  oWh; 
Mine  is  the  staticm  next  the  throne;  ' 
When  monarchs  sorrow  or  rejoice. 
In  weal  or  woe  they  use  my  voice ; 
I  speak  their  moiuning  or  their  mirth. 
Proclaim  their  funeral  or  their  birtii; 
Tis  my  loud  clarion  tells  afar 
Their  nigh  resolves  for  peace  or  war : 
Then  dotard  monk,  thv  scurril  taunt 
Be  drown'd  amid  this  bold  levant. 

[  Trumpet  JlourUya. 
So  speaks  the  organ  of  a  crown. 
Herald  of  glory  and  renown— 

BBLL. 

Herald  of  earthly  pomp  and  pride. 
Let  this  our  precedence  decide ; 
The  servant  of  no  human  lord, 
I  speak  a  mightier  monarch's  word. 
And  sound  within  m^  cloister'd  portal 
Of  mortal  death,  of  life  ifomortal; 
Of  woes  that^nock  at  every  cure. 
Of  weal  that  ever  shall  endure ; 
Of  wars  against  the  powers  of  hell. 
Of  God's  own  peace  ineffable ; 
Of  man  renew'd  by  heavenly  birth. 
Glad  tidings,  joy,  good  will  on  earth.— 

Then  sunk  the  trumpet's  boastful  clang. 
And  imdisturb'd  the  Death-BdH  ifang. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  OAK. 

GENIUS !  if  such  may  chince  to  dwell 

Within  the  excavated  bound 
That  rudely  shapes  this  oaken  cell. 

And  closes  in  its  knotty  round ; 
Genius !  with  acorn  chaplet  crown'd. 

Thy  hoar  antiquity  might  well. 
If  fraught  it  were  with  mortal  sound, 

or  elder  days  a  legend  tell.  . 

For  many  a  counte  of  sun  and  shade. 

Tempest  and  calm,  tliy  growth  matured; 
And  many  a  year  its  circle  made. 

The  while  thy  summer  prime  endured : 
To  flood  and  flame  of  heaven  inured. 

Slow  centuries  hast  thou  o'erstaid. 
By  stem,  majestic  might  secured 

From  storms  that  wreck,  or  blights  that  fade. 
And  for  long  date  ensured. 

Thou,  like  a  hermit  sad  and  sage. 

In  silence  lone  thy  dwelling  hast ; 
Thine  aspect  is  a  living  page. 

Where  times  o*erflown  their  annals  cast; 
J'or  through  the  watches  of  the  past. 

Thou  hast  beheld,  as  age  on  age 
Dawn'd— hast  beheld  them  setting  fast. 

And  Time,  on  his  long  pilgrimage. 
Still  hurrying  to  the  last. 

And  tliou,  that  saVst  them  wesr  away. 

Dost  fkU.    Even  as  the  seasons  g^ioe. 
Thy  grandeur  creeps  to  sure  decay. 

Amid  the  devastation  wide: 
For  Time  thy  giant  strength  has  tried. 

And,  sparely  decked,  thy  branches  gray 
Hang,  like  old  banners,  at  thy  side. 

To  mark  his  conquering  sway. 

Ere  long,  the  vernal  year,  in  vain, 

Shall  seek  this  trembling  shade  of  thine; 
Thee  to  infoliate,  ne'er  again 

Sbsll  Spring  her  freshest  garlsnd  twine. 
The  presage  of  thy  slow  define 

0*er  all  thy  silvcr'd  bark  is  plain 
Inscribed,  in  many  a  fatal  sign. 

Portentous  of  thy  ruined  reign. 

But,  sure,  a  whisper  faintly  broke, 

SUrtling  the  twilight  air! 
Was  it  the  Spirit  of  the  Oak, 

Or  Fancy  haunting  there. 
With  seeming  voiceT— AgaTm  it  spoke! 

Nor  mortal  hearing  dare 
To  still  the  echoet  it  awoke. 

Or  bid  its  ton|^  forbear. 


POETEV. 

A   —line  eKhctuttKC  of  aocial  life  i 
»»**:.^diw  of  *e  pfirtio  weal, 
^fc-  »^-e»  I  •«™*  T  ''•mine  pe«l  i 
F**^  ,.   tjie  we«lUiy  to  my  door 
»    *:^*jL<,p  their  bounty  on  the  poor; 
'*'**_3-laaB'>  ''*  ■*"?  "■""*  *'*fW  pause, 
**'*'*'^|^gc»rce  doe  for  broken  Uws  i 
**"     *-aJly>  •'owlyi  summon  fortli 
^^JZt^"'*  "'^  '""^  *™^'''^  *°*"^ 
-A-»»^~^inc  the  wuada  of  woe  alone, 
T*"'     nublic  triumph  claioiB  my  tone  i 
*1**5  ta«k'd  mtohanio  know  my  voice, 
XV^j  of  freedom,  and  KioioBi 

A»~.^,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
IS*:Vm«  !»*■  rw«>»>  P««e.  ond  &ith ; 
M?Kij^.  deBP«"»"  ^*  "»d  timcleaa  death. 

h  TulJt»'  "'*•  '^  *1^  thine  o\rtr, 
^^  „on«*h._iorrow  or  rejoice. 
^■\^al  or  *°«  f>ey."«  my  voice, 
"•VJl^  their  mowmrne  or  th«ir  mirth, 
ij^rlriin  their  funenJ  or  their  birUvi 

jti^lr  hiEh  reiolvci  for  peace  or  ww : 
i-h^  dot«rd  iramk.  thy  acurril  Uttnt 

Sn  ■peak'  *"  ""^^  °'  *  «wni. 


Herald  of  earthly  r 
Let  this  our  preee. 
Thescrvantofnol 
1  ipeak  a  mightier 
And  iound  withui 
Of  mortal  death,  o 
OfwoeathatVocI 
Oftrealthatcvcr: 
Of  wan  igalnst  tli 
or  God's  own  pen 
Of  man  renew'd  b; 
(ilad  tiding),  joy. 
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measure  ffiven 

.rnts  fugitive^ 

.,lis,  though  rent  and  riven, 
I.  ^  shall  ©"erlivc  * 

.  tliy  compass  small 
itU  Infant  kirth, 

;^s,  mu9t  fall, 

!  li y  parent  eaKh. 

i  ble  fi'unie  that  moulds 
W  decaying  be, 
I:  dust  enrolds 
norulity. 

sublime! 

;  strength  to  thee  ; 
•  I'll  age,  and  time 
criiity.** 

.  !  whatever  thou  be, 

isionary  race, 

tilings  to  memory 
..u  y  should  efface  ; 
.ii'iung  hold  a  place 

art,  nor  pass  away, 
\s  faint  shadow  trace 
-^  of  celestial  day  ! 


TO  THE  MOON. 

gives  thee,  mild  queen  of  the  night, 
-  t  intelligent  grace? 
til  I  gaze  with  such  tender  delight 
ir  but  insensible  face  I 

.('  enchantment  possesses  thy  beam, 

tie  Warm  sunshine  of  day  ? 
I  is  cold  as  the  glittering  stream, 
lances  thy  tremulous  ray. 

I  the  sad  heart  of  its  sorrow  beguile, 

!  *s  fond  indulgence  suspend  ? 

•^  is  tlie  mourner  but  welcomes  thy  smile, 

vcs  thee  almost  as  a  friend  ? 

r  that  looks  bright  on  thy  beam  as  It  flows, 

/v'd  thou  dost  ever  behold; 
/row  that  loves  in  thy  light  to  repose, 
lice  it  has  never  been  told; 


t  thou  dost  sooth  me,  and  ever  I  find, 
le  watching  thy  gentle  retreat, 
nlight  composure  steal  over  the  mind, 
)cucal,  penaxYCy  *"<1  bwcct. 


II 


n> 
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*•  Child  of  the  dust!  to  being  sprung 
Long  since  these  boughs  with  age  wcra  bent. 

Thy  useless  lay  is  idly  sung, 

Thy  breath  in  vain  conjecture  spent. 

"  What  though  with  ancient  pomp  I  wear 
The  spoil  of  years,  for  ever  flown ; 

What  though-  m  dryad  lore  I  bear 
The  memory  of  things  unknown ; 

*<  Thee  little  it  imports  to  hear, 
How  o*er  the  waining  orb  of  time. 

Fleet  ages  dawn  and  disappear. 
Revolving  in  their  course  sublime. 

**  The.  voice  of  years  would  tire  to  tell 
What  desolating  waste  has  been ;  * 

What  generations  rose  and  fell 
Since  erst  these  aged  limbs  were  green. 

<<  For  swift  as  o'er  the  changing  skies 
Sunshine  and  winter  whirlwinds  sweep, 

The  mortal  race  to  being  rise. 
And  rest  them  in  their  slumber  deep : 

"  Some  in  ^e  early  bud  are  reft. 
And  some  in  blossom  immature ; 

Of  those  to  summer  ripeness  left. 
How  few  till  Nature's  fall  endure ! 

«*  For  countless  are  the  forms  of  fate 
That  lurk  in  silent  ambuahment. 

The  term  so  blief  to  antedate, 
To  quench  the  flame  so  quickly  spent. 

"  O  seek  not,  in  the  dust  of  years,- 
The  fragments  strew'd  by  man's  decay ; 

Enough  in  every  hour  appears. 
To  tell  that  all  things  wear  away. 

"  Even  while  the  curious  search  is  gone 
In  quest  of  hosts  and  legions  fled» 

Thy  own  brief  term  is  hasting  on 
To  join  the  phalanx  of  the  dead. 

**  For  it  is  not  the  rushing  flight 
Of  seasons  soaring  to  the  sun ; 

And  it  is  not  the  wasted  might 
Of  ag^s  when  their  march  is  done ; 

'*  It  is  the  sand  that  hourly  keeps 
Its  silent  ebb  from  day  to  day, 

Which  plunders,  while  it  slowly  creeps, 
The  golden  hoard  of  life  away. 

'*  The  winds  in  destined  courses  fly, 
Though  secret  be  their  way  and  dark ; 

The  sunbeam  ceases  not  on  high. 
Although  no  shade  the  dial  mark. 
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**  How  long  so'er  the  measure  given 

To  bound  thy  moments  fugitivej 
These  shatter 'd  boughs,  though  rent  and  riven. 

The  narrow  confines  shall  o  erlive.  * 

"  Thou,  blending  in  thy  compass  small 

Impending  age  with  infant  birth. 
Ere  many  seasons  pass,  must  fall. 

And  mingle  with  thy  parent  earth. 

"  Yet,  though  the  feeble  fi*ame  that  moulds 

Thy  substance,  all  decaying  be. 
That  frame  of  fragile  dust  enmlds 

The  germ  of  immortality. 

•*  Spirit,  of  origin  sublime ! 

Age  is  maturing  strength  to  thee  ; 
Deatli,  thy  best  heritage,  and  time 

The  portal  of  eternity.' 


>• 


Voice  of  the  Oak !  whatever  thou  be. 

Of  wild  and  visionaiy  race. 
That  calls  such  tilings  to  memory 

As  no  light  fancy  should  efface  ; 
Still  may  thy  warning  hold  a  place 

Within  my  heart,  nor  pass  away, 
Till  latest  time's  faint  shadow  trace 

The  dawning^  of  celestial  day  ! 


TO  THE  MOON. 

WHAT  is  it  gives  thee,  mild  queen  of  tlie  night. 

That  secret  intelligent  grace  ? 
O  why  should  I  gaze  with  such  tender  delight 

On  thy  finir  but  insensible  face  I 

Wliat  gentle  enchantment  possesses  thy  beam. 

Beyond  the  Warm  sunshine  of  day  ? 
Thy  bosom  is  cold  as  tlie  glittering  stream. 

Where  dances  thy  tremulous  ray. 

Canst  thou  the  sad  heart  of  its  sorrow  beguile. 
Or  grief's  fond  indulgence  suspend  ? 

Yet  where  is  tlie  mourner  but  welcomes  thy  smile. 
And  loves  thee  almost  as  a  friend  I 

The  tear  that  looks  bright  on  thy  beam  as  it  flows, 

Unmov'd  thou  dost  ever  behold ; 
The  sorrow  that  loves  in  thy  light  to  repose, 

To  thee  it  has  never  been  told ; 

And  vet  thou  dost  sooth  me,  and  ever  I  find. 

While  watching  thy  gentle  retreat, 
A  moonlight  composure  steal  over  the  mind, 

Poet,ical,  pensive,  and  bwcct. 
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I  thiiik  of  the  yean  that  for  erer  «re  fled. 

Of  follies  by  others  forgot; 
Of  joys  that  have  vanish'd,  of  hopes  that  are  dead* 

Of  friendships  that  were,  and  are  not. 

X 

I  think  of  the  future— still  gazing  the  while 
As  thou  could'st  those  secrets  reveal ; 

But  ne'er  dost  thou  grant  an  encouraging  smile. 
To  answer  the  mournful  appeaL 

Those  beams  that  so  bright  through  my  casement  appear. 

To  far  distant  scenes  they  extend ; 
Illumine  the  dwellings  of  those  tliat  are  dear. 

And  sleep  op  the  grave  of  my  friend. 

Then  still  I  must  love  thee,  mild  queen  of  the  night, 

Since  feeling  and  fancy  agree 
To  make  thee  a  source  ot'  unfading  delight ; 

A  friend  and  a  solace  to  me. 


WOMAN. 

These  two  stanzas  were  originally  designed  for  the  Scotch  air,  for  which 
Bums  has  oompo^d  a  song,  '^he's  fair  and  fause,**  in  Thomson's  collection. 
It  ends  thus :— 

*^  O  woman,  lovely  Woman  £ftir, 
An  angel-fi>rm*8  fa'n  to  thy  share, 
•Twou'd  ha'  been  our  micklc  to  ha'  gie'n  thee  mair, 
I  mean  an  angel  mind." 


WOMAN,  dear  woman,  lA  whose  name 

Wife,  sister,  mother  meet ; 
Thine  is  the  heart  by  earliest  claim. 

And  thine  its  latest  beat : 
In  thee  the  angel-virtues  shine. 

An  angel-form  to  thee  is  p^iven; 
TbenJ)e  an  angel's  office  thme. 

Ana  lead  the  soul  to  heaven. 

From  th6e  we  draw  our  infant  strength, 

Thou  art  our  childhood's  friend  ; 
And  when  the  man  unfolds  at  length. 

On  thee  his  hopes  depend ; 
For  round  the  heart  thy  power  has  spun 

A  thousand  dear  mysterious  ties : 
Then  take  the  heart  thy  charms  have  woti. 

And  nurse  it  for  the  skies. 


/ 
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A  CHARACTER. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

AT  length  her  sorrows  drew  the  lines  of  care 
Across  her  brow,  and  sketched  her  story  there : 
Years  of  internal  suffering  dried  the  stream 
That  lent  her  .youthful  eye  its  liquid  beam. 
A  mild  composure  to  its  glance  succeeds, 
Her  gayest  look  still  spoke  of  widow's  weed^. 
Her  smile  was  that  of  patience,  not  of  ease. 
An  effort  made  to  cover,  or  to  please ; 
While  grief,  with  thorny  p^cil,  day  by  day. 
In  silence  delv*d  the  flagging  cheek  ay^ay ; 
Chased  the  gay  bloom  that  peaceful  thoughts  bestow, 
To  spread*  instead,  the  sallow  tints  of  woe; 
And  where  the  magic  dimple  used  to  start, 
In  early  wrinkles  wrote — a  broken  heart. 
And  when  at  length,  as  satiate  with  spoil. 
Grief  seem'd  relenting  from  her  daily  toil. 
Time,  who  had  check'd  her  pow'r«  assum'd  his  own, 
(His  labours  he  divides,  but  not  his  throne,} 
And  features  that  in  sorrow's  mould  were  cast, 
Uis  master  chisel  finishes  at  last. 

Perchance  the  casual  undlscemhig  gaxe. 
That  never  read  a  history  in  a  fiice. 
In  the  gay  circle  had  supposed  her  gay» 
Nor  marked  the  nascent  traces  of  decay : 
But  oh !  to  those  whose  nicer  feelings  take 
The  fine  impression  that  a  look  can  make, 
Who,  skilled  by  sorrows  of  their  own,  descry. 
The  prisoned  secret  speaking  in  the  eye, 
(As  weepmg  captives  at  their  windows  pine,) 
To  them  there  was  a  voice  in  every  line> 
The  brow  by  effort  raised  to  seem  serene. 
Round  every  smile  the  circling  wrinkle  seen ; 
The  sudden  cloud  that  came,  and  passed  away. 
Chased  by  a  cheerless  struggle  to  be  g^y; 
At  certain  words  or  names  the  quick,  short  sigh. 
And,  when  neglected  long,  the  SLOsent  eye,  ' 

That  seemed  on  images  long  past  to  fall. 
Unconscious  of  aught  else-^these  told  them  all. 

But  few  among  the  selfish,  busy,  gay. 
Permit  a  quiet  face  to  stop  their  way ; 
A  face  that  holds  no  lure,  no  tribute  seeks, 
Demands  no  homage,  nothing  strange  bespeaks ; 
That  looks,  as  hundreds  look  that  they  have  known. 
Just  mark'd  enough  lo  call  some  name  its  own : 
O  few  in  folly's  course  can  check  their  speed. 
The  simple  lines  of  character  to  read: 
Or  if  they  pause,  that  inide  unfeeling  eye, 
.The  cold  inquiiy,  contumelious  sigh. 
And  all  the  woi'ld's  gro^s  pity  can  impart, 
Are  caustic  to  tl^e  festers  of  the  heart. 
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VEI^ES, 


Written  on  a  blank  leaf  in  the  *'JS^fnmM  fqr  Infant  JIfimit."     By  the  Author  of 

Original  Poemo,  Mfnpnesfor  the  J^vraeryyUc. 

▲DDRE8SBD  TO  ANNE  AND  JANE.* 

WHEN  the  shftdes  of  niglit  retire 
From  the  mom's  advancing:  beam. 
Ere  the  hills  are  tipt  with  fire« 
And  the  radiance  lights  the  stream, 
Lo !  the  lark  begins  her  song, 
Early  oa  the  wing  and  long : 

Summon'd  by  the  signal  notes. 
Soon  her  sisters  quit  the  lawn. 
With  their  wildly-warbling  throats 
Soaring  in  the  dappled  dawn  -. 
Brighter,  warmer  spread  the  rays. 
Louder,  sweeter  swell  their  lays. 

Nestling  in  their  gfrassy  beds. 
Hearkening  to  the  joyful  sound, 
Heavenwaid  point  their  little  heads. 
Lowly  twittering  from  the  ground. 
Till  their  wings  are  fledged  to  fly 
To  the  chorus  in  the  sky. 

Thus,  fair  minstrels !  while  ye  sing. 
Teaching  infant  minds  to  raise 
To  the  Universal  King 
Humble  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise, 
O  may  all  who  hear  your  voice. 
Look,  and  listen,  and  rejoice. 

Faltering  like  the  skylark's  young. 
While  your  numbers  they  record, 
Soon  may  evei^  heart  and  tongue 
Learn  to  magnify  the  Lord ; 
And  your  strains  divinely  sweet 
Unborn  millions  thus  repeat. 

Minstrels !  what  reward  is  due 
For  this  labour  of  your  love  ?— 
Through  eternity  may  you. 
In  the  Paradise  above, 
Konnd  the  dear  Redeemer's  feet* 
All  your  infant  readers  meet ! 

JAMES   MONXGOMERV. 

•  The  signatures  used  by  these  amiable  writers  in  their  former  publications. 
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